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THE  PREFACE 

TO   "   THE    RATIONAL   FOUNDATION   OF    A    CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH." 

J.  BE  principles  on  wbich  christian  cbarches  are  built,  are  so  plain,  so  natoral 
ad  easy,  and  so  mocb  the  same  with  those  which'  give  rise  to  all  the  well- 
famed  societies  in  the  world»  that  one  would  think  there  should  not  be  such 
Bitter  of  debate  and  controrersy  among  christians,  upon  these  subjects,  as 
«e  bate  unhappily  found. 

For  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  things  that  are  required  for  this 
psipsse,  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  has  given  us  so  many  promises  in  hii 
wtfd  to  lavour  this  practioe  of  holy  fellowship,  and  to  encoorage  our  hope,  as 
give  abundant  reason  to  our  expectations  of  divine  success.  Has  he  not  told 
Bs,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  his  name,  there  he  is,  or  will 
be  in  the  inidst  of  them?  Mat.  xviii.  20.  And  when  St.  Peter  made  a  glo- 
lioas  eonicssion  of  his  &ith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Saviour; 
B|Mo  this  rock,  said  he,  will  1  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  liell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it. 

So  that  if  there  b  found  but  such  iaillifttlness,  such  christian  virtues  of 
meekness,  patience  and  foibearance,  as  may  be  justly  expecl<>d  among  cfaris* 
tiuB,  1  would  hope  such  settlements  as  these  might  continue  without  inter- 
ffvptioD.  AmI  I  trust  I  have  here  represented  tliese  things  so  faithfully,  an 
plainly  and  clearly,  that  uo  single  person,  in  any  part  of  his  practice,  will 
fmd  his  conscience  imposed  upon  by  any  article  or  canon  here  mentioned ;  nor 
will  any  society  find  itself  obliged  to  do  any  thing  in  receiving,  containing  or 
cxdndtn^  any  persons  from  their  church,  but  what  lies  natural  and  easy  be- 
fire  the  minds  of  persons,  who  do  but  exercise  tlie  common  reason  by  which 
ibey  conduct  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  human  life. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  here  asserted,  which  confhies  christians  to  so  exact 
an  unifbfTnity  in  their  principlis  and  practices,  but  by  the  exercise  of  their 
re^mn,  with  a  small  degree  of  charity,  they  may  make  and  allow  such  altera- 
Lobs,  as  will  assist  and  promote  the  general  peace  and  edification  of  the 
churches,  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  Jesus  the  great  Shepherd. 

And  upon  these  foundations,  if  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
bis  Spirit,  which  is  promised  to  assist  the  christian  church,  does  but  continue 
among  hb  ordinances,  from  time  to  time,  we  may  hope  to  find  a  comfortable 
sncccaricm  and  increase  of  members  added  to  tlie  church,  and  built  up  in  faith, 
love  and  holiness,  till  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  shall  return  to  this  world, 
sad  finish  the  great  and  important  work  of  judgment. 

I  would  only  add  further,  with  regard  more  especially  to  the  questions 
rdatiog  to  christian  communion,  that  if  any  thing  containe<l  in  them  may  be 
cfiedual  through  the  divine  blessing,  to  set  the  terms  of  irhristian-fellouship 
ia  a  juster  liglu,  to  secure  the  great  and  necessary  principles  of  Christianity. 
•»  remove  any  causes  of  offence  from  among  the  churches,  and  to  lead  the 
several  parties  of  christians,  to  more  moderate  and  charitable  sentiments  con* 
eeraiag  each  other,  I  shall  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  attempt, 
tad  give  glory  to  the  God  of  truth  and  peace. 

JSukeSemtufftatL,  \ 
Mmnk  S5,  1747.  5 
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THE  RJTIOyjL  FOUyDJTIOX, 

FURU  AND  ORDER  OF 

A    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH, 

Confirmed  and  itnjtroved:   iy  the  Directions  and  irawples  of 
the  New  Ttslameiit. 

Section  I. — Reason    and   Revelation    agree  to  require  Soeial 
Religion, 

I.  JVlAN  is  BO  intellectual  and  sodable  being,  and  he  owe* 
honour  and  worship  to  God  his  Creator,  in  his  social  ai  well  as 
his  single  capacity  :  He  owes  aho  assistance  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, in  tlte  affdirs  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  those  of  tlie  natural 
and  civil  life.  Social  religion  is  therefore  the  duly  of  every  man, 
where  he  can  meet  with  such  fellow -worshippers,  as  to  lay « 
fbundatien  far  amicable  union  in  ihe  same  acts  of  worship,  and 
for  mutual  help  in  religious  concerns  :  And  these  three  foUowing 
reRsons,   among  others,  oblige  him  to  it : ' 

1.  As  he  is  bound  to  cxj^ess  to  God  in  secret,  and  alone, 
what  sense  he  has  oF  the  divine  being,  attributes,  and  goyern- 
inent,  so  he  is  obliged  to  join  with  others,  and  publicly  to  declare 
to  the  world,  what  an  awful  and  honourable  apprehension  be 
has  of  the  same  things  :  And  this,  that  he  may  do  honour  to  God 
amongst  men,  or  glorify  his  name  amongst  his  fellow-creatures; 
which  secret  religion  cannot'do.  This  is  the  chief  end  with  re- 
gard to  God,  for  which  man's  very  nature  is  made  sociable,  and 
tor  which  he  is  constituted  by  providence  in  hntuan  society.  Thi« 
is  the  first  spring,  and  the  perpetual  foundation,  of  all  social  and 
public  religion  :  For  this  end,  social  honours  paid  to  God  shall 
be  everlasting.  This  is  practised  in  Ihe  society  of  holy  angeU, 
those  "sons  of  God,  who  sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy, 
when  tlie  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laidj  anfl  who  met 
together  at  certain  seasons,  to  present  themselves  before  God  ;'* 
Job  xxsviii.  7.  and  i.  &.  and  ii.  1.  This  is  required  in  our 
world  of  sinful  men ;  so  it  will  be,  doubtless,  in  the  world  of 
sepurate  spirits,,  who  are  described  as  a  cAurcA  ot  religious  as- 
lembly;  Heb.  xii.  13.  And  so  in  tlie  world  of  the  resurrection, 
when  the  high  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  for  ever  on 
their  tongues. 

2.  Man,  in  his  single  capacity,  is  obliged  to  perform  acts  of 
secret  religion  to  Gnd,  because,  in  that  capacity,  he  wants 
maay  favours  tram  God ;  such  as  health,  safety,  food,  raiment, 

^c.     He  IB  always  receiving  some  at  tlhew  Uno>u&,  vnA>.«.W%^«, 
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Waiting  for  more.  And  bo  also  pyery  man,  in  Iiis  social  capacity^ 
for  the  same  reason^  is  under  obligation  to  perform  acts  of  public 
or  aorial  religion  ;  >iz.  prayer  for  public  mercies  wanted,  sucU 
as  >^oocl  governors,  peace,  plenty,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  &c. 
praise  for  public  mercies  received,  and  a  profession  of  bis  bope 
of  public  blesaingay  Mrbicb  be  expects  at  the  hands  of  Ood.  If 
tliere  were  uo  other  reasons  for  social  religion  to  be  found,  yet 
I  think  the  obligation  of  it  weuld  stand  firm  upon  these  two  pii* 
lam.      But  I  add, 

3.  li  is  a  necessary  and  most  effbctual  meats  of  maintaining 
religion  id  this  our  world.  Several  persons,  with  united  zeal, 
couBsel,  and  strength,  can  do  much  toward  the  encouraj^cment 
and  assistance  of  each  other :  The  elder,  and  more  knowing, 
may  instruct  the  ignoi^nt ;  and  all  may  strengthen  each  other's 
bands  in  the  things  of  God  and  godliness^  They  may  defend 
each  other  against  injuries,  reproaches,  and  the  shame  of  sin- 
galaritj,  and  join  in  all  proper  practices  to  keep  a  sense,  of 
divine  things  lively  and  warm  at  their  own  hearts,  and  to. 
excite  others  to  the  same  practices  of  piety  and  c^odness. 
Thos  social  religion  appears  with  evidence  to  be  tlie  duty  of 
mankind. 

II.  There  are  but  two  wa^s  whefeby  Cod  teaches  us  reli- 
gion ;  that  is,  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  he  has  planted  in 
men,  and  tlie  light  of  revelation,  which,  in  various  ways,  and  in 
differeat  ages  of  the  world,  he  has  communicated  to  men.  And 
accordingly,  religion  is  distinguished  into  natural  and  revealed. 
By  each  of  these  methods  of  teaching,   men   may  be  instructed 
in  social  as  well  as  personal  godliness,  and  learn  to  perform  the 
several  parts  and  dutids  of  it,  according  to  tlieir  difTerent  extent 
of  instruction.     As   revealed  religion  in  general,  acknowledges 
natural  religion  for  its  foundation,  so  all  the  parts  of  social  as 
well  as  personal  religion,  whether  doctrine  or  duty,  worship  or 
order,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  and  prescribed  in  the  word 
of  Grod,  are  still  founded  on  principles  of  natural  light  and  rea* 
SOD.     Whatsoever  therefore  revelation  has  added,  is  but  some 
positive  or  supernatural  structure  upon  that  foundation,  without 
the  opposition  or  contrariety  to  any  parts  thereof ;  for  it  is  God 
himself  that  teaches  us  by  the  liglit  of  nature  ami  reason  ;  and 
we  can  never  suppose  that,  by  revelation,  he  will  give  us  in- 
structions which  are  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  reason^ 
and  to  those  fundamental  lessons  of  religion  whicti  he  has  written 
in  our  natures.     Human  reason  is  the  first  ground  and  spring 
of  all  human  religion.     Man  is  obliged  to  religion  because  he  is 
a  reasonable  crentnre.     Reason  directs  and  obliges  us  not  only 
to  search  out  and  practise  the  will  ot  God,  as  far  as  natural  con* 
science  will  lead  us,  but  also  to  examine,  receive,  and  obey,  all 
the  revelations  which  come  from  Grod,  where  we  are  placed 
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within  the  reach  of  their  proper  evidences.  Whcrrineoereif 
revelation  gives  us  plain  and  certain  rules  for  6ur  conduct,  rea« 
%6ti  itself  obliges  us  to  submit  and  follow  them.  Where  the 
rules  of  duty  are  more  obscure,  we  are  to  use  our  reason  to 
|ind  them  out,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  comparing  one  part  of 
revelation  with  another,  and  making  just  andVeasonable  infmr^ 
ences  from  the  various  drcumstances  and  connefetions  of  tbingsr* 
In  those  parts  or  circumstances  of  religion  where  revelation  is 
silent,  there  we  are  called  to  betake  ourselves  to  reason  again, 
as  our  best  guide*  and  conductor.  And  let  it  be  observed,  tliat 
there  are  many  instances  also,  wherein  we  are  instructed  to  pay 
the  same  honours  to  God,  and  fulfil  the  same  duties  to  metf,  ia 
the  practice  of  public  as  well  as  private  religion,  both  by  the 
Ught  of  reason  and  the  light  of  revelation  :  For  Ood,  who  knows 
the  weakness  of  our  intellectual  powers,  has  been  gracioQsly 
pleased  to  gise  us  a  shorter,  plainer,  and  easier  discovery  <n 
manv  rational  and  moral  truths  and  duties  by  revelation,  wmch 
would  have  been  very  tedious  and  tiresome,  as  wdl  as  raudi 
more  difficult,  f5r  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to  have  ever  found  o^t 
.and  ascertained  by  their  own  reasonings. 

III.  When  we  have  received  upon  just  evidence  the  Nevr 
Testament,  as  a  revelation  sent  ns  from  heaven,  then  our  own 
reason  and  conscience  oblige  us  to  search  in  these  writings, 
what  new  doctrines  God  has  there  proposed  to  our  faith,  and 
what  new  duties  to  our  practice.  And  here,  in  our  search  after 
the  things  that  relate  to  our  personal  reUgion,  we  ahall  find 
several  sublime  and  glorious  truths  to  be  believed  concerning 
<'  the  blessed  trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ;** 
and  aluMtt  all  the  ceconomy  of  our  salvation  revealed  to  us, 
aibove  and  beyond  what  the  light  of  reason  can  ever  discover,  or 
so.  much  as  surmise.  We  shall  here  find  also  the  duties  of  faith, 
in  the  name,  and  blood,  and  righteousness  of  the  SoA  of  Gh>d, 
fi>r  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  justification  of  our  persons ; 
hope  in  his  resurrection;  subjection  to  his  government;  offer- 
ing-up  our  addresses  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God  the 
Father,  in  his  name ;  seeking  the  influences  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  sanctify  our  souls;  waiting  for  the  retnrn  of  Christ 
from  heaven,  and  for  our  own  tesnrrection  to  eternal  life.  All 
these,  I  say,  we  shall  find  revealed  and  prescribed,  over  and 
above  the  diuties  discovered  by  reason.  And  besides  these,  we 
have  the  institution  of  the  two  sacraments,  to  be  ever  celebrated 
by  christians,  as  memorials  and  pledges  of  some  of  those  duties 
and  blessings. 

And  H  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  gospel  should 
require  of  us  the  additional  belief  and  practice  of  such  doctrines 
and  duties  in  our  personal  religion,  as  the  light  of  nature  knows 
sothing  of;  because  the  very  design  of  the  gospel  was  to  restore 
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uhl  AMI  to  the  fiuronr  and  likeneu  of  God,  whidi  the  light  of 
•tfiirey  0r  tiie  law  of  natural  relision,  could  not  do ;  The  na- 
lioBt  of  the  earth,  and  the  men  of  the  brightest  reason  among 
Ihum^  in  long  miccessions  of  ages,  had  made  sufficient  experi« 
tMBla  of  the  practical  insuificiency  of  human  reason  for  that 
difine  purpose.  But  when  we  oome  to  enquire  what  rules  Christ 
ks  laid  down  §mt  our  conduct  in  social  religion,  distinct  from 
thme  eTOBgdical  doctrines  and  personal  duties,  here  we  shall 
iad  frr  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  same  things  which  ard 
inaeribed  to  us  by  the  holv  scripture,  or  at  least  represented  aa 
the  praelicea  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  christians,  to  be  also 
prescribed  by  the  light  of  nature ;  we  shall  find  them  to  be  audi 
prseticea,  or  rules  of  conduct,  as  upon  the  supposed  revelatioa 
sf  the  christian  doctrine  and  sacraments,  human  reason  and 
pudeoce  would,  for  the  most  part,  lead  us  to  perform.  And 
we  ma  J  take  notice  by  the  way,  that  the  chief  peculiarities  cf 
the  goapel  in  iaith  and  practice,  so  fiur  as  relates  to  our  personal 
rdigioD,  are  much  more  plainly  and  expressly  dictated  to  us  in 
acripture,  by  way  of  direct  and  explicit  revelation  and  command  ; 
whereas  the  aBairs  that  relate  only  to  social  religion^  excepting 
the  sacraments  are,  for  the  roost  part,  hinted  to  us  in  a  way  of 
Burrative,  and  are  to  be  drawn  out  by  inferences ;  wherein  mnch 
■M>re  ie  left  to  the  exercises  of  our  own  reasoning  powers,  than 
w  the  matters  of  personal  faith  and  practice. 

IV.  I  would  ask  leave  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  a  fashion* 
able  and  modish  thing  now-a-days,  to  represent  the  whole  reli- 
gion  of  Christ,  whether  personal  or  social,  as  little  more  than 
the  mere  religion  of  nature,  revised  and  reformed  from  the  eor« 
mptKNis  of  the  sinful  and  degenerate  nations,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile ;  which  opinion  I  can  never  assent  to,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  peculiar  evangelical  and  glorious  truths  and  duties,  which 
relate  more  immediately  to  our  personal  religion,  to  our  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come :  Yet,  in  mattem  that 
relate  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  christian  churches^ 
whose  chief  de&igu  is  to   hold  forth  and  maintain  our  religion 
pubUciy  and  visibly  in  this  world,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  there 
IS  a  most    happy  corres{K>ndency    and   similarity   between  the 
dictates  of    tlie  light  oi'  nature,    and  the  prescriptions  of  the 
New   Testanjent  almost   all  the  way.     In  this  afEiir  revelation 
docs  not  add  a  great  deal  of  new  duty  beyond  wh«t  reason  would 
teach  us,  as  very  pro|>er  to  maiutaiii  natural  religipn  in  the  pub« 
lie  proic««ion  of  it.     This  will  sufficiently  appear  iu  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

Sect.  II. — Instances  ofthz  Agreement  of  Reason  and  Revelation 

in  Social  'Religion, 

I.  Wheresoever  public  and  sodal  religion  is  to  be  maiar 
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taitied,  the  lij^ht  of  reason  teaches  us,  that  several  persons,  wha 
profess  the  same  religion,  must  sometfmes  meet  together,  to 
celehrate  the  soli'miiities,  rites^  and  ordinances  thereof,  and  to 
vori!(hi])  God  accordinff  to  the  rules  of  it.  When  this  religion  ifr 
profosM'd  by  Threat  multitudes,  or  by  whole  nations,  it  ia  not 
jiossihle  they  sliould  all  be  convened  together  in  one  place,  so  as 
to  join  fre(|nently  in  tlie  sume  acts  of  worship,  to  offer  their 
•nited  prayers  or  praises  to  God,  in  a  rec^ular  and  rational  man- 
jner,  and  widi  convenieucy  and  edification  to  such  a  vast  assem- 
bly. In  ftucli  a  case  therefore,  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should 
be  separated  into  distinct  societies,  for  the  same  purpose.  And 
does  not  the  New  Tesitamcnt  sufficiently  indicate  these  things  to 
IIS,  as  relatinf^  to  the  social   relii^ion  of  christians  ?     Do  we  not 

-^tiod  them  frequently  met  together  in  tlic  history  of  the  Acts  of 

T^tfte  Apostles;  ^Mhat  with   one  mind  and  one  mquth  they  may 

glorify  God,   even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  as  in 

Rom.  XV.  6.     Are  not   sucU  assemblies  continually  mentioned 

•  an<l  encouras^ed  in  the  epistles  ?  And  are  not  christians  exhorted 
to  maintain  this  custom,  and  ^^  not  to  forsake  die  assembling  of 
themselves  togetlier?"  Heb.  x.  35.  Do  we  not  find  the  chris- 
tian converts  of  the  same  country  divided  into  particular  congre- 
gations, which  are  called  churches,  who  meet  together  for 
this  purpose  ?  *^  The  church  at  Corinth ;  the  church  at  Phil- 
lippi;  the  churches  of  Galatia;"  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  *^  The  sevea 
churches  of  Asia ;"  Rev.  i.  11.  ''All  the  churches  of  the  saints ;" 
1  Cor.  xiv.  3d. 

11.  The  light  of  nature  and  reason  teaches,  that  where 
persons  join  together  for  mny  religious  service,  they  must  be 
agreed  in  the  main  and  most  important  points  that  relate  to  it. 
^  How  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  !'^  Amos 
Si.  3.  For  otherwise  ]>erpetual  jarring  and  confusion  of  opinions 
•nd  practices  would  arise  in  the  very  worship  itself,  which  would 
destroy  alVthe  delight,  the  harmony,  and  decency  of  it.  A  wor- 
B^ipper  of  the  true  God  cannot  join  in  natural  religion  with  a 
worshipper  of  idols.  And  yet,  it  is  not  every  little  diftcrence  in 
■entiment  and  opinion  about  the  true  God,  or  his  worship,  that 
ia  sufficient  to  exclude  persons  from  the  same  religious  societj, 
where  their  agreement  is  so  great,  as  that  tlie  chief  ends  of 
public  worship  may  be  happily  niuintained.  Therefore  Abraham 
and  ]MeIchisedecnii.i;ht  join  in  the  same  worship  of  the  one  true 
Got),  tlittugh  Abrahum  ^vas  taken  into  a  peculiar  covenant  with 
special  promises,  and  31elchisedec  practised  religion  upon  the 
^noicnt  principle  and  dispLMisatloii  of  his  father  Noah.  Gen. 
xiv.  H,  10,  ••0,* 2.  So  Abraiiam  worshipped  God  with  Abime- 
lech,  the  king  of  the  Piiilisunes,  upon  the  same  general  principle, 
■*  uiiil  tliev  made  a  covenant,  and  sware  logolher  by  tliC  true 
God  ;"  Gou.  xxi.  2C— 31. 
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And  does  not  the  New  Testament  teocli  us  the  s^me  prac^ 
>,   Tiz.  that  where  persons  would  i>c  unkedin  cliristian  worship 
mod  religious  society,  they  must  agree  in  tlieir  religion  so  fat*  at 
leaat,  as  to  make  a  credihic  profession  of  tlicir  beiug  the  sincere 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  must  niake  known   their  agreement  in 
mil    the   necessary  principles  of  Christianity^.     They  must  pro- 
feu  not  only  the  one  true  God,  but  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  th^ 
Lord,  in    his  most  important  characters  and   oilices,  together 
with  such   repentance  of  sin,  and  such  a  visible  |)racticc  of  holi- 
ness, as  may  give  reason  to  hope  their  profession  is  sinc^e.     In 
the  itrimitive   times  tliey  confessed  their  faithj  and  then  shewed 
tkeirwcorks;  Acts  xix.  18.  andthereby  proved  their  profession 
to  be  sincere,  and  tlieir  faith  to  be  a  true  or  Iking  faith;  James 
5.  17,  18.     It  was  commanded  that  the  Jews  .s/;flMW /;r/;f^y!)r/A 
fruits  meet  for  repentance;  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  St.  John's 
'baptism  ;  Mat.  iii.  8.     And  surely  then   it  must   be  recpiired  to 
the  ba]>usni  of  chrisitianity,  or  an  union   ^ith  the  disciples  of 
Christ-t".     They  are  generally  described  to  be  surii  as  worship 
Gody  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  and  profess  that  faith 
which  worketh  by  love;  whicli  is  the  substance  of  Christianity  in 
a  very  few  words.     And  though  there  are,  and  will-  be,  some 
leaser  dl (Terences  in  sentinunt  amon^  christiaus  in  all  ages,  and 
tlious^h  they  are  as  great  as  were  between  the  Jrwi-h  and  the 
(ienlile   converts  in  primitive   times;  yet   the   \evv  'I\'>tani«»nt 
teaches,  that  they  may  all  unite   in  the  same  christian  society, 
and  Tccci-ce  one  another  in  the  Lord ;  that  is,  to  all  the  |H*ivilejres 
ot  fellow -christians,    and  the   fellowship  of    gospel-oniinances, 
even  uj>on  as   large  a  foot   as  Christ   has  received  them  ;  Uoin. 
xJv.  3.  and  xv.  7.     Whether  they  are  strong  or  weak   in  the 
faitky  they  are  to  be  thus  received,  without  entangling  their  mind^ 
with  more  doubtful  and  disputable  things;   Rom.  xiv.  1,  that  is, 
wh«*ther   they  eat  herbs  or  flesh,  or  believe  some  days  nerc  ho/i/j 
CT  everif  day  alike ;  verses  3 — 5. 

III.  Again,  The  light  of  reason  teachoth,  that  there  must 
he  a  mutual  consent,  compact,  or  agreement,  amongst  such 
persons  as  profess  the  same  religion,  to  walk  according  to  the 
directions  and  dictates  of  it,  and  to  assist  and  encourage,  to  join 
and  support  one  another,  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  it, 
as  well  as  to  meet  and  worship  together  at  a  certain  si^ason,  and 
a  certain  place.     This  engagement  for  mutual  assistance  is  very 

*  Here  it  is  not  proper  to  dirert  so  far  from  my  subject,  as  to  enter  into  a 
dcbiM  bov  many  of  the  christian  doctrines  are  of  ahsulute  necessity  to  makf  a 
disciple  of  Clirist,  or  a  true  christian  :  This  is  an  endli>ss  controversy,  accordiog 
tatbediffsreot  opinions  of  mf^n. 

f  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  this,  and  othrr  pnrts  of  my  diseoursp,  I 
ipeak  only  of  adult  persons,  who  are  cap:tlile  of  prof  ssinjc  their  faith;  b<  ins; 
Bot  villrnir  to  embarrass  this  discourse  with  the  ooatrorersy  relating  tu  infants, 
Itoctf  difciplesbipv  or  their  baptism. 
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neeentry,  far  the  support  of  uiy  religion  in  the  norld ;  tad. 
vithont  Bucli  an  agreement  as  to  lime  anil  place,  a  companf  of 
MieooaaiMt  meet  for  any  purpose  wliattoever,  eitlicr  in  thing* 
dnl  or  religious*. 

If  there  be  any  precise  time*,  ni^  any  jiarticnlar  place  ap- 
poiuted  for  this  purpose  by  divine  rerelation,  reason  immedisteif 
dctcrmiiipslhat  we  roust  meet  at  that  time  and  that' place  r  But 
wfaerc  there  is  not  any  siicb  divine  direction,  there  the  place  and 
time  roast  be  concerted  and  agreed  by  those  who  are  united  in 
•ttch  a  aociety ;  nor  has  any  one  per^ri  power  to  impose  his  will 
erhiimoiirupon  (herest.  The  acts  of  religion  must  be  aUfree 
and  voluntary. 

Now  what  sailh  the  New  Teslament  in  this  case  ?  Tbn 
iDuon,  for  mutual  agreement  among  part  tcnlar  Christ  tans  for  thia 
Mirpose,  which  is  the  bond  of  their  society,  iv  expressef)  by  9t> 
Paul,  or,  at  least,  it  is  included  in  (hat  phrase  of  receiving  one 
another,  as  Christ  has  received  us ;  Rom.  xv.  7.  thst  mta  OM 
fBoiUh  se  may  glorify  God.  It  is  a  mutual  receiving  one  ano* 
ther  in  the  Lord ;  Roiq^  xvi.  3.  The  word  is  used  to  the  same 
purpose ;  Rom.  xiv.  I.  and  in  other  scriptures.  If  this  agree- 
ment be  not  expressed  so  j>lwn]y  in  scripture  as  some  persona 
might  expect,  it  is  because  the  very  nattire  of  things,  and  the 
reason  of  man,  makes  this  mutual  consent  and  agreement  so 
necessary  to  keep  up  any  public  religion,  that  it  was  not  needful 
for  tlie  scriptures  to  be  more  express  or  psrlicalar  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  it.  As  for  the  place  of  worship  there  ii  none 
made  sacred,  or  diviuely  appointed,  under  tlic  New  Testa- 
ment; John  iv.  21 — 24.  Seiiher  in  this  mountain,  Gerizim, 
nor  at  Jerusalem,  shall  theif  tcorship  the  Father ;  but  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is  at  hand,  when,  without  regard  to  atiy  pac- 
ticitlar  place,  they  shall  be  accounted  true  worshippers,  who 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth.  And  therefore,  some  convenient 
place  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  society,  since  the  New  Testa- 
ment determines  none. 

As  to  the  time,  it  is  confessed  that  wc  christians  have  not  so 
express  and  particular  prescriptions  of  the  seasons  of  worship 
ms  the  Jews  eiyoycd,  neither  as  to  tlieir  weekly  ssbbath,  or  any 
other  of  tlieir  festivals :  but  there  is  sutheicut  evidence  0vm 
aacred  history,  tliat  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  usual  sea- 
son of  public  christian  worship  in  the  apostles'  timon  and  in  tho 
following  ages ;  and  the  day  wax  kauwu  amung  christians  by  tho 
bonourahle  title  of'  the  Lord's  dai/,  so  fur,  that  the  observation 

*  Whfri-  the  migiitnla  t«kM  upon  him,  whelher  with  or  wilhoQt  ardir 
frosi  hcBTsn,  io  appoint  ill  Ihe  form*,  linics,  and  pluofi  of  nanhip,  and  ihit 
ftafU  witlingly  curDfDt  lo  i(,  and  oi.f  J   ihe  mngi.trile  bcrrin,  thii  ii  ■■<  iie- 

fan,  tHaugb  it  mmf  liippea  ta  ioliiuie  cbiwit&D  \i\>ci^). 
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of  il  WIS  the  characteristic,  or  distinguishing^  nark  of  a  christian. 
Now  aiBoe  it  was  so  early  and  so  luiiversaily  practised  by  the 
profcssots  of  christianityi  we  have  jnst  reason  to  tiiink  it  was  ap« 
pointed  by  the  inspired  apostles,  that  christians  should  eomo 
logoflMr  to  worship  God  on  <hat  day,  and  give  honour  to  their 
risen  Saviour.  Acts  ii.  1—4, 41.  xx.  7.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  Rev« 
i.  10.  And  that  they  should  agree  to  come  to  worship  at  thn 
same  place,  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xi.  SO,  33.  and  xiv.  23.  The 
whole  church  wertfo  be  gathered  together  at  one  placCj  otlierwise 
thnf  were  to  tarry  Jor  one  OMiOther  till  the  chief  part  of  thena 
were  eome. 

IV.  Since  mankind  is  mortal,  and  every  human  assembly 
vrill  die  away  by  degrees,  unless  it  be  supplied  with  new  mem- 
ber%  commoB  reason  directs  every  rdigious  society  to  receive  in 
new  members,  -  upon  their  appearance  to  be  properly  qualified^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  rdigioo,  and  the  judgment  of  that 
tociety ;  that  there  may  be  a  continuance  of  this  religion  in  the 
world. 

And  in  the  same  manner  the  light  of  nature,  or  reason,  and 
common  prudence,  teach  us  also,  &at  if  the  persons  who  havo 
thus  professed  any  particular  rdigion,  do  either  renounce  it  in 
prinaple  or  profession,  or  maintain,  in  a  public  and  notorious 
manner,  such  a  set  of  notions,  or  such  a  course  of  conversation, 
or  of  worship,  as  is  inconsistent  with  it,  this  religious  society  will 
think  it  proper  to  cast  such  persons  out  of  their  fellowship,  that 
they  may  not  infect  the  rest,  nor  dishonour  their  religion :  For 
what  fellowship  has  light  with  darkness,  a  man  of  vice  with  the 
tons  of  virtue,  a  Turk  with  a  Jew,  or  a  Pagan  ivith  a  christian  ? 

And  does  not  the  New  Testament  represent  to  us  the  chris* 
tian  churches  receiving  new  members  on  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Acts  ii.  -41,  47.  They  who  gladltf  received  the  word 
tscre  baptized ;  and  the  same  aay  there  were  added  to  them  about 
three  thousand  souls:  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved.  And  docs  not  the  apostle  teach  the 
churches  to  take  care  that  they  be  kept  pure,  and  free  from 
scandal,  by  separating  themselves  from  evil  members,  and  by 
casting  out  those  that  depart  from  the  trutli,  or  are  guilty  of 
gross  immoralities?  2  Thcss.  iii.  6.  Withdraw  yourselves  from 
every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  11,  13.  When 
ye  are  gathered  together^  deliver  such  a  one  lo  Satan*.  Purge 
out  the  old  leaven f  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump:  that  is,  put  away 

• 

*  Wbethrr  the  deliTerini;  in  olTeoder  to  Satan,  in  the  primitive  tioiff ,  did 
bclvdc  io  it  the  infliciioo  of  an^  sore  hodily  disease,  though  it  be  probable,  yet 
it  is  act  certain,  nor  noiversally  agreed  ;  bat  I  think  it  is  agreed  pretty  uatver« 
•1U7,  that  such  a  one  was  cast  out  of  the  ehurch,  and  delivered  back  again  into 
th«  vorld,  which  it  the  kingdom  of  Satan ;  who  is  called  in  the  fciiptort  '*  thit 
pnntB  end  ii^  god  qf  tAe  world  f**  John  i,  4.  9  Ca/.  iv.  4» 
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from  among  ifoursthea  that  wicked  person.  If  a  man  that  m 
tailed  a  brother  be  a  foniicatorf  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  keep  no  company  s^iih  such, a  one:  uOj 
not  to  eat.  And  those  jcbo  denif  the  resurrection,  and  overthrow 
tiie/aith  of  wmct  are  delivered  to  Satan,  and  cMt  out  of  tlie 
diurcli  iiitc  tlic  world,  wUich  is  liis  kingdom,  t/iat  they  mayleam 
Kot  to  blaspheme ;  I  Tim.  i.  19,  id.  and  2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18.  Rea- 
son and  clirislianit;  also  join  to  inform  us,  lliat,  upon  the  credible 
evidence  of  a  sincere  rejieolancc,  and  a  cliange  of  heart  and  life, 
sucti  offender  should  be  Inrgiven,  aiid  received  into  (be  religioua 
society  a^in  ;  So  the  oBendiug  Corinthian  was  forg;iveD,  and 
received  and  reatorcd  a^in  to  the  love  and  communion  of  the 
chi-iali^n  church  there,     ijee  2  Coi'.  ii.  7 — 9. 

V.  It  is  evident  to  common  reason,  nhen  sueli  a  voluntary 
religious  society  is  instituted,  the  right  of  receiving  or  casting  out 
members,  or  restoring  them  upon  repentance,  lies  originally  in 
the  society  ittelf,  because  the  society  Itself  is  formed,  aod  subsiatSj 
by  the  mutual  compact  of  its  own  members ;  and  whatsoever 
qualifications  are  required  of  persons,  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  it  is  the  society  itself  that  1ms  an  original  liglit 
to  judge  whether  the  persons  have  these  qualifications  or  no.  It 
was  upon  the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  such  quslificationsr 
expressed  or  implied,  that  this  society  was  iirst  founded ;  and  a* 
I  voluntary  society,  it  must  be  maintuued  on  the  game  foot, 
otherwise  ncW  members  will  be  liLely  to  be  admitted,  and  im- 
posed upon  them,  to  the  great  dislike  and  injury  of  the  society. 
Indeed  they  may  depute  several  parUculsr  persona  of  tlieir  num- 
ber, whom  they  suppose  better  skilled  therein,  as  elder  and  vriaer, 
to  set  tor  the  whole  society  and  particularly  to  examine  into  the 
qualthcations  of  persons,  and  the  merits  of  the  cause,  when  meth- 
bcrs  are  tu  be  received,  or  to  be  cast  out ;  but  they  should  never 
renounce  their  own  ori^nal  right.  They  may  also  af^int  sd; 
particular  person  to  go  before  the  rest  in  this  matter,  to  give  them 
.  his  advice  herdn,  to  acquaint  them  what  persons  are  fit  to  be  re- 
ceived, aud  to  jironounce  the  sentence  of  receiving  them  into  tlie 
society,  or  excluding  them  from  it,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
their  qualifications  :  And  this,  I  presume,  will  be  usually  allowed 
to  be  the  ofiicc  of  the  fixed  pastor,  or  president  of  the  assembly, 
where  Uiere  is  such  a  president. 

And  does  not  the  New  Testament  generally  give  directions 
•greeably  to  niis  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature  I  Dqfs  not  SL 
Paul  direct  to  the  churches  themselves  his  apostolic  advices  about 
reviving,  ousting  out  or  restoring  members!  See  his  advice  to 
Ibe  churcti  at  Rome ;  Rom.  i.  7.  and  xiv.  i.  Ye  saints  at  Rome, 
receive  him  thai  is  zetak  in  faith ;  Rom.  xv.  7.  Receive  ye  one 
a/iQiher;  Rom.  xvi-  3.  JKecei've  ye  P/ube  in  the  L^rd  as  be- 
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e^mcth  saints*.     See  his  advice  to  the  Corinthians;  1  Cor,  ▼.  4* 
In  the  name  of  OH r  Lord  Jesus  Christy  tchen  ye  are  gathered 
together,  deliver  such  a  wicked  man  to  Satan ;  verse  13.  Put  away 
from  among' jfoursetves  that  nicked  person.     And  in  2  Cor.  ii. 
6.  this  is.  called  a  punishment  injiicted  by  many.    And  verses  7, 
9,  10.  the  diurcfa  viras  taught  and  required  to  forgive  him  upon 
bb  evident   repentance,  to  confirm  their  love  tortards  him,  to  the 
fcUowAliip   of  the  church.     It  is  granted  indeed,  when  proper 
officers  are  chosen  and  fixed  among  them,  it  is  by  their  ministra- 
tions, by  their  advice  and  direction,  cliristian  cimrches  should 
nsaally  exercise  this  discipline  ;  and  so  the  orders  of  Christ  are 
directed  to  the  angels  of  the  churches.     Rev.  chapters  ii.  and  iii. 
But  the  whole  work  ot  reformation  and  discipline  there  required, 
is  such  as  eminently  concerns  the  churches  or  people  themselves, 
and  not  tlie  pastors  only. 

It  is  also  granted,  that  many  times  churches  do  commit  the 
whole   care  of  tliis  matter  into  the  hand  of  their  ministers,  as 
heiag  usually  fittest  to  judge  of  the  profession  made ;  but  it  ouglit 
never  to  be  so  entirely  given  into  their  hands,  as  to  renounce  the 
people's  ri^ht  of  judging  in  these  affairs.     Diotrvphesj  who  loved 
to  hare  the  pre-eminence  among  themy  assumed  to  himself  tlie 
.right  of  receiving  and  casting  out  members  from  the  church; 
but  he  was  severely  reproved  Tor  his  pride  and  usurpation,  rchen 
he  Jar  bid  his  JelLow-chrisiians  to  receive  brethren  zcho  uerejcor^ 
thy ;  3  John  9,  10.     Ministers  may  hap|)en  to  prove  so  injudici- 
ou«,  or  so  uegligont  of  enquiry  into  the  profession  and  qualitica- 
tions  of  persons  to  be  achiiitted,  so  subject  to  prejudices,  or  so 
ertga^ed  in  a  party-quarrel,  as  to  (ill  tlie  church  with  such  mem- 
bem  as  may  be  very  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of 
the  church  ;  and  if  the  people  renounce  their  own  ri^ht  in  this 
affair,  they  may  thank  themselves  lor  such  unhappy  consequences 
I  would  add  also,  that  if  people  entirely  give  up  the  ri^lit  of 
admission  and  exclusion  to  the  minister  alone,  they  can  never 
cast   the   minister  himself  out,  if  he  be  never  so  im|)ious  and 
immoral.     Having  found  the  constitution  of  a  christian  church 
to  be  so  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  let  us  con- 
sider what  are  the  acts  of  worship  which  are  to  be  paid  to  God  in 
public,  and  in  what  manner  must*  they  be  performed ;  and  we 
.shall  find  the   lii^ht  of  reason  and  the  New  Tcstameui  hap]>ily 
agrei*ing  here  also. 

VI.  The  several  acts  of  worship  which  the  li^lit  of  nature 
directs  us  to  pay  to  the  great  (iod,  are  such  as  these  :  To  aiion* 
liun  with  all  luunility,  on  the  account  of  his  glorious  pi:rfVctio|is, 


*  It  ii  f:riin*et\  iliii  t(*Kt  rffcre  to  Phebr,  ik  a  traveller  at  Kouit',  »iid  (1t>jirin^ 
to  hoi !  c<:-c-H<i{ifi.<l  ooiiinjiiuKiu  «ith  the  christian  church  liiere ;  but  the  rc*jbuo  of 
U.I- .:-  :f  ih«'  yTim  '•  r»r  stronger^  «ith  rrf^ard  to  rerriving  perttoutf  iuto  a  lixfd  aud 
Ctfa»uut ct/oiiiiuar.o  witbauy  church:  'i*hereiBu»t  bestiU  a  nutual  agiteior-nt. 
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and  his  wonderful  works  of  power  aod  wisdom ;  to  join  together 
in  prayer  to  God  for  such  blessings  as  we  stand  in  need  of ;  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  ask  the  forgiveness  of  them  ;  to  acknow- 
ledge bis  mercies,  and  give  thanks  to  bis  goodness ;  and  to  sing 
with  the  voice  to  bis  honour  and  praise. .  The  light  of  nature 
directs  us  also  to  seek  continually  a  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  aild  will  of  that  God  whom  we,  worship,  in  order  to  pnc- 
tise  our  duty  the  better,  and  please  our  Creator ;  and  to  provide 
toa>e  way  for  the  further  instruction  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
that  religion,  and  come  into  their  assemblies  to  be  instructed  ;  and 
for  the  exhortation  of  the  people  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  neighbours.  And  if  there  are  any  special  rites  or  ceremo* 
Bies,  such  as  belong  to  social  worship,  the  light  of  nature  tells  ut, 
that  there  they  ought  to  be  ]krformed. 

And  does  not  the  New  Testament  set  alt  these  matters  be* 
lore  us  so  pkinlv  and  frequently,  with  regard  to  Christianity,  that 
1  need  not  stand  to  cite  chapter  and  verse,  where  these  things  are . 
practised  by  the  apostles,  and  the  primitive  christians,  in  their 
assemblies  ?  Here  adorations,  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  are 
<tfl^ed  up  to  God,  but  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  their  only  Me* 
diatcHT :  Here  their  addresses  are  made  to  God  ^^  with  one  mind, 
aod  with  one  mouth,  to  the  glory  of  God,  who  is  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  JLord  Jesus  Christ  :^'  Here  psalnuj  and  iymm, 
and  spiritual  songs^  are  sung  to  the  honour  of  the  Creator  jemd 
Redeemer :  Here  the  word  of  God  is  preached  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  ilie  ignorani^  or  unhelieverSf  who  came  into  the  christian 
assemblies^  that  sitmers  or  infidels  may  be  converted,  and  chris<* 
tians  edified,  and  exhorted  to  persist  in  the  feith,  and  improve  ia 
lioliness ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  Here  the  great  ordinance  of  christiaB 
communion,  the  Lord^s-supperj  is  celebrated,  by  distributing  and 
receiving  bread  and  wine,  and  eating  and  drinking  in  remem* 
brance  of  their  common  Saviour  and  of  his  death ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
80 — ^20.  As  for  the  other  ordinance,  viz.  baptism,  it  being  not  so 
properly  an  act  of  public  or  social  religion,  I  do  not  find  it  is  any 
where  required  to  be  done  in  public;  and  though  it  miglit  be 
rendered  more  extensively  useful  by  that  means  for  some  pur- 
poses, yet  it  may  be  performed  in  private  houses,  or  in  retired 
places,  as  it  sometimes  was  in  the  primitive  ages. 

VII.  Since  there  ought  to  be  such  public  ministrations  per- 
ibrraed  as  I  have  described,  our  own  reason  and  observation  of 
mankind  sufficiently  informs  us,  that  all  persons  are  not  capable 
of  leading  these  public  religious  services ;  viz.  they  are  not  all  fit 
to  speak  usefully  in  lite  name  of  men  to  God,  in  prayer  or  praise^ 
or  to  teach  tlie  things  of  God  to  others,  in  a  profitable  and  be- 
coming manner,  nor  with  decency  and  exactness  to  celebrate  all 
the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  any  religion.  Reason  itself  there- 
fore  directa  us  that  (here  should  be  one  or  move  ^er^ons  chosen  in 
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•very  reJifiioiMi  aiaeniblyf  who  should  be  wise  and  pradent,  grave^ 
mber^  &ndjaiihfulf  and  better  skilled  in  the  things  of  religion 
tiwn  others ;  and  who  should  be  capable  in  a  more  clear  and 
happy  mmnoicr  to  expreM  them,  thai  he,  or  they,  may  go  befora 
the  oongreg^LwUf  and  lead  them  in  their  several  acts  of  worship ; 
ttat  tbey  may  giie  instruction  to  the  rest,  and  with  their  lips  o^cr 

7tkear  common  addresses  to  God^  and  celebrate  the  sacred  rites 
tli^  religion. 

FtMT  this  purpose  reason  teaches  us,  that  if  a  person  so  qoa^ 
Ked  be  oet  found  in  any  particular  religious  society,  they  ought 
ia  seek  one  elsewhere.  And  persons  who  have  superior  skill  in 
this  religion,  should  train  up  others,  from  time  to  time,  in  iha 
articlcEs  of  their  religion,  that  they  may  be  able  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  become  more  capable  of  this  publio  service. 

If  it  be  enquired,  what  the  light  of  reason  directs  about  tlie 

eadtore  of  such  a  person  in  tliis  office  ?  I  know  of  nothing 

but  that  the  people  should  make  all  due  enquiry  concerning 

salifications ;  that  they  should  ask  the  opinion  or  advice  tf 

other  teachers,  who  are  better  skilled  in  this  religion  than  them** 

ac}vei^   where  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained ;  and  when  they 

tbenuelvea  also  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  his  abilitiei^ 

aoA  knowledge  of  his  virtues,  they  should  agree  to  chuse  bidi 

into  this  oificc ;  and  that  he  himself  solemnly  should  accept  of 

it ;  and  devote,  or  give  up,  himself  to  it ;  and  that  he  should  be 

with  great  solemnity  recommended,  by  public  prayers,  to  the 

hlesaing  of  God,  in  the  discharge  of  it.     This  is  all  the  investi* 

tare  that  reason  seems  to  require^.     And  this  man,  thus  set  apart 

to  the  aacred  work,  should  continually  endeavour  to  improve  faia 

ifaaKfications,  and  render  hh  religious  services  more  and  oom 

oseful  to  the  people,  and  take  due  care,  as  a  faithful  overseer^ 

that  the  people  niaintahi  the  practice  of  the  religion  tliey  profess. 

itself  also  teaches  us,  tliat  if  there  be  any  persons  in  the 

bly  who  give  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being  inspired,  Jt 

tanght  of  Gkni,  and  of  havicg  any  divine  commission  to  instruct 

the  people ;  these  persons  ought  eminently  to  be  received  aa 

teachers,  and  employed  in  such  religious  service. 

LriCt  as  now  sea  what  the  New  TeiAament,  or  the  mie  of 
Christianity  directs  in  this  point 

This  is  sufficiently  evident,  tliat  scripture  has  appointed  such 

*  AecordioK  to  the  light  of  Sttnrt  and  mi od,  no  mmo  tboold  bo  mado  m 
tncber,  or  presidcot,  or  leader  io  aay  TolaoUry  rfligiou*  nociety,  but  by  tbo 
cooceat  and  agreement  of  that  fociety,  to  put  UieoMelvet  onder  hit  iottractioos 
■od  care.  No  ciTti  poverf  bare  aatbority,  by  the  Jew  of  nature,  in  thaae  nat* 
t«ri  of  rel  eioo  aod  cooscieoce ;  ncr  can  aoy  niau  be  made  an  officer  io  any 
ttocitif,  vitboat  hi*  own  free  cooseot :  And  ••  all  rf.Ug\on%  affairs  regard  either 
the  boanur  of  God-or  cooverse  arilh  biiD»  eo  an  addrrst  to  Qod  fur  a  blevsing  i«  a 
aatoraJ  aod  reafooable  toleaoity^  that  should  atlehd  the  entrance  into  a  reli* 
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a  Krt  of  m^n,  or  such  officer:}  in  the  christian  church,  as  maj  lead 
divine  woi'hlii|>  in  their  assemblies^  and  may  celebrate  the  institu- 
iioiiH  of  the  irfjK))el  ainoni;  ihcin.  We  iinu  their  names  and  titles 
frccjueiitly  nurniioned  as  pastors,  teachers,  elders,  bishops,  bhep" 
htrds,  iV*  We  Tuul  tlie  duties  of  their  station  often  spoken  of^ 
the  characters  and  quahfication  of  the  persons  described,  their 
support  ]}rovi(led  for,  and  tlie  |)copIe's  duty  to  them  enjoined. 
And  since  the  church  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  worhl,  or 
till  Christ  comes  attain  from  heaven,  it  is  plain  there  must  ba  ^ 
always  such  persons  to  minister  in  holy  things  in  every  age. 

In  the  very  primitive  times  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
talents  and  capuciti(?s,  for  the  ministrations  of  christian  worship; 
conferred  by  innpi ration  upon  those  who  embracM  the  religion  of 
f 'hrist :  Thyc  were  taught  of  God  in  a  more  immediate  man* 
ner^:  And'  whoA  these  extraordinary  gifts  were  numerous, 
cither  thc]^hccdi*d  no  other  preachers,  teachers,  or  nunister% 
always  aviiposing  some  wise  person  amongst  them  to  be  a  vpoif««^ 
a  prcfeiident,  or  chairman,  who,  by  natural  rules  of  prudence  and 
order,  should  keep  their  various  performances  within  the  liaitti 
of  decency  and  edification ;  or,  at  least,  they  were  not  yet  fur* 
nish(*d  with  particular  officers,  being  then  but  in  an  imperfect 
state  as  to  regular  order.  Such  was  the  Corinthian  church  :  And 
where  any  a|>ostlc  or  evangelist  was  present,  he  is  reasonably 
■up|x>sod  to  preside ;  or,  in  his  absence,  he  sometimes  gives 
din*ction  for  their  conduct,  as  though  he  vcere  present;  1  Cor.  v. 
U,  4.  Uut  in  other  churches,  where  these  gifts  were  but  few»  the 
chief  |HisHessors  of  them,  and  especially  the  early  and  more  ex- 
lerionceii  converU,  were  chosen  out  to  be  elders,  or  guides,  and 
loaders  of  Itheir  worship,  pastors,  or  teachers,  according  to  their 
p(*culiar  taWnts  of  exhortation,  or  of  instruction  :  And  they  were 
someiinu's  railed  overs  t'r$,  that  is,  bishops,  having  an  oversight  of 
the  ptHiple,  and  their  behaviour;  being  reasonably  supposed  to 
know  nioro  of  the  will  of  Christ  than  the  common  people,  and  to 
ht^  niort^  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  for  its  pre-  . 
servation. 

It  is  probable  that  sometimos  these  elders,  or  overseers^ 
i.hich  words  are  used  promiscuously  in  several  places  of  t|ieNew 
1  isiAment^,  might  be  |K>iuted  out  by  the  direclion  of  a  spirit  of 

*  T>*f»«r  ^  fi>  mtrf  to  mucb  d-iUihct-'d  in  that  day  am::r.,;  t'^e  christiam  at 
.1- ..-.«.pi''r*.  \fn:ct<\\  iSr  ^'«acon>,  «ho  vcre  appo'.i  ted  to  :«ke  care  of  the  poor* 

•  ..«o  <:t.ii  fxiiicrdinary  ^  tu  And  (sercitc4  tbem  nov  and  ibeu  m  Uadtiof  tbm 

•  .  I  i«  M  «« «D(«»'.«:«.    ^«  Acts  Ti.  C,  3. 

♦^  It  roiT  e*r  b«   imprap^r   :n  Itis  pli:*  i?  p>  at   cut   thf  cV::f  toripttifet 

•  ViTT  ltf*r  «a>rA.'t?r*  arr  a»^^  p* '^'♦-'•^•""'^♦•T.  *i-*  »^'ni  u  dt :  :;«  od«  3i.d  ihe 
» »  ;•*  •!?..•?.  A.*r-»  \\.  !T.  F-.n  V-ii  xi  Tc*.  f  -..  .  /'::■'..:.  ^'ii  ^z.iai  tk§ 
..-■•■■j  o' ;  •  .•ia-,-"».  "Fat  :^  ^tt*<  \i,  5:.  Pik!  ci:.*  i  en  T*r%  ;-'i*-c*  cKrwrrs, 
•■  .  *••»:.  j-riV.-pf  ;  Vu.  i-  5  tW::T  e~zfi  :■;  «».-;  -::.s  :  ▼?rii'  p.  /•'  jri  .*<  k'cai»« 
J   4.     t..  i«  ««rM  "•  <  ^.  t  t   7-.^  ^<  :^n*.^i  i   \  l\\.  1.  I.  J.      i'w  t.dt's  viick 
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propliecj,  or  by  the  sift  of  diaoernmeiit  of  spiritt,  by  the  apos- 
tki^  or  odier  inspired  men,  in  that  day,  as  Timothy  was  pointed 
o«i  b^  prophecy,  to  be  an  eTangelist ;  1  Tim.  i.  18.  and  iv.  14. 
And  m  this  sense  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, Timothy  and  Titus  might  perhaps,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  nominate  the  persons  tit  to  be  ordained  elders  in  the 
churches,  and,  upon  the  consent  of  the  churches,  might  ordain  or 
jqipoiiit  them  for  that  purpose;  Acts  xiv.  28.  1  Tim.  v.  22.  Tit. 
L  5.  And  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  said  of  the  elders 
of  Epbesns,  thai  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers ;  Acts 
xz.  17,  98.  But  it  is  hardlj  to  he  supposed  that  any  persons 
were  made  rulers,  teachers  or  oveneers  of  any  church  of  serious 
christians  without  the  consent  of  th^  society,  who  were  to  bo 
tsught  and  governed  by  them  in  matters  relating  to  their  eternal 
iatcreats. 

Etch  when  an  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Jndns,  the  hundred  ana  twenty  disciples,  of  whom  eleven  wera 
sposllea,  joined  in  the  choice  of  two  persons,  out  of  i^ich  the 
M  determined  one  to  be  an  apostle.  Acts  i.  15,  23.  Deacons^' 
who  maaaee  the  secular  aflUrs  of  the  church,  were  chosen  by  tho 
people.  Acts  vi.  d.  And  still  more  reasonable  it  is,  that  elders^ 
or  bishops,  who  have  the  care  of  their  souls,  should  be  chosen  by 
them  who  want  and  desire  their  instructions  in  such  important 
conctms.  In  following  ages,  when  these  extraordinary  gifts 
ecaied  in  the  churches,  it  is  more  evident  from  the  histories  of 
those  times,  that  their  overseers,  or  bishops,  were  chosen  by  the 
people.  And  the  characters  of  them  are  given  us  at  large,  and 
very  particularly,  in  two  places  of  scripture.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 13. 
sad  Tit.  i.  5,  6.  And  certainly  this  is  left  upon  record,  that  we 
might  be  directed  in  such  a  choice  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  give  directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  perfor* 
msnce  of  their  extraordinary  office  at  this  time. 

As  for  the  investiture  of  men  with  this  office,  the  New  Tes- 
tament gives  us  some  notices  that  they  were  set  apart  by  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  generally  with  laj/lng  on  of  the  hands  cf 
ike  persons  who  were  inspired,  or  possessed  of  some  superior 
character.  Whetlier  this  rite  were  designed  to  communicate  any 
new  gifts,  or  to  pronounce  an  inspired  and  effectual  blessing  on 
their  ministrations ;  or  whether  it  was  only  retained  in  the  chris- 
tian church  as  it  had  been  an  ancient  rite,  used  almost  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  mankind,  on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  the 
solemn  benedi  ction  of  a  person,  or  in  the  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
liim,  or  appointment  of  him  to  any  special  service,  I  am  not  able 

tremom^  pou,  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder  ;  feed  the  Jlock  qf  God,  taking  tha  ocer* 
nsihl  thereo/t  ihe  bishopric  tbereoi',  iUkcruntwilt;,  But  our  Eogli»h  t  raDslatort  hav* 
gcoeralLj  taken  care  to  keep  the  word  **  bisbop*'  for  the  most  part  out  of  sight, 
vaere  it  ia  applied  to  preib>te»^  or  elderh,  in  the  Gceek. 

Vol.    lY.  B 
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to  determine* :  This  is  certain,  that  the  rite  of  inopositioB  of 
IViuds  has  something  natural  in  it,  when  we  pray  for  a  blessini; 
to  descend  on  any  particular  person,  and  more  especially  at  his 
entrance  into  an  office ;  as  it  were  to  point  him  out  in  a  visible 
manner  to  God  and  the  world.     Good  old  Jacob  laid  his  hands  on 
Jiphraim  and  Manassehj  when  he  blessed  tliem  ;  Gen.  xWiii.  11, 
18.     And  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  9.  Moses  laid  his  hands  on  Joshua^  at 
his  successor.     The  children  of  Israel  also  laid  their  hands  on 
the  Levites,  at  their  dedication  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle ; 
Numb.  \iii.  10.     But  as  there  arc  different  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  dismiss  it,  without  any  other  determination  than  this,  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  natm'ai  ceremony,  an  innocent  and  ancient 
rite  at  such  seasons ;  though  I  do  not  see  sufficient  proof  of  the 
certain  necessity  of  it.     Even  as  lifting  up  the  hands  to  heaven, 
in  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  one^s  self,  is  a  sort  of  natural  rite  or 
gesture,  used  by  Jews  and  heathens,  and  not  necessary  to  be  used 
in  every  solitary  or  personal  prayer.    The  laying  on  the  hands 
on  another  person,  when  we  are  praying  for  a  blessing  on  him, 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  sort  of  natural  rite  or  ges« 
turc,  much  used*  in  the  Old  Testament   and  tlie  New ;   and 
ihough  it  is  not  plainly  made  necessary  on  every  such  occasion, 
yet  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  it  was  often,  if  not  always, 
used  in  the  primitive  and  inspired  times,  when  either  gifts  or  offi- 
ces were  conferred  by  some  particular  persons  upon  others.     And 
it  certainly  adds  a  sort  of  solemnity  to  the  work ;  and  it  has  so' 
much  of  countenance  from  scripture,  tliat  i  think  it  cannot  be 
called  a  mere  human  and  arbitrary  invention  of  men. 

Tills  is  certain,  that  such  ])ersons  were  to  be  trained  up  in  a 
succession  for  this  service  in  the  churches.  Timothy  was  re- 
quirjL'd  to  commit  to  faithful  men  the  things  that  he  had  heard 
and  learned  of  St,  Paul,  that  theif  might  be  able  to  teach  others 
also:  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  And  those  persons  were  to  give  up  them* 
selves  continualli/  to  the  word  and  prayer,  as  the  apostles  did ; 
Acts  vi.  4.  and  to  excite  and  stir  up  their  talents  for  instruction 
and  edification,  to  give  attendance  to  reading y.  to  exliortation,  and 
give  themselves  wholly  to  them,  that  their  profiting  might  appear 
to  all.  For  if  this  be  required  of  so  extraordinary  a  person  as 
Timothy ;  1  Tim.  iv.  13 — 16.  much  more  reasonably  is  it  re- 

*  Timothy  a  youDg  eraszelist,  had  the  bands  of  the  elders,  tiiat  if,  *'  tb« 
presbytery,  laid  upon  bim,"  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  *<  And  perhaps,  at  the  same  tiae,  be 
was  blessed  by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul  with  extraordioary  f  ifts ;"  2  Tim.  i.  6.  And 
.  he  bioiself,  an  evaogeliat,  was  ordered  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man  i  1  Tim,  T. 
,  *2'2.  It  is  a  question  indeed  whether  Timothy,  or  the  presbytery^  could  coofar 
any  extraordinary  gifts  or  blesstings  ;  it  is  more  probable  for  many  reasons,  that 
this  belonged  only  to  the  apostles  ;  and  then  \his  their  imposition  of  hands  coald 
not  be  designed  for  the  conferring  of  extiaordinary  gifts  ;  bat  still  ii  might  be 
used  to  pronounce  a  prophetical  blessing  on  the  preacberi  which  no  uninspired 
person  could  do  ;  or  ilaallyi  it  might  be  the  ordinary  form  of  beoedictioDi  or  of 
wtiitutiom  to  mo  office. 
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quired  of  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  gifts.  I  might  fur- 
ther add,  that  these  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
required  in  tlic  New  Testament  to  be  faithful,  diligent,  and  zea- 
iuuH  iu  the  If  ork  of  Christ,  willingly  taking  the  care,  or  oversight 
of  the  reli^ous  concerns  of  the  people,  in  instructing  and  over- 
seeing the  flock,  and  watching  over  them  for  their  spiritual  good^ 
as  well  as  going  before  them  in  all  acts  of  holiness,  and  being 
examples  to  all  other  christians  in  rcord,  in  conversation^  in  Jaith^ 
in  charily,  and  in  purity  from  all  sin ;  verse  12. 

Sect.  III. — -^  brief  Enquiry  how  far  the  Modes  of  the  Mission^ 
or  Ordination  of  Primitive  Ministers,  are  our  liule  now. 

Upon  tliis  short  survey  of  things,  under  this  head,  give  me 
leave  first  to  make  one  observation,  and  then  consider  the  en- 
quiry   proposed.     The   observation  is  tliis:  Various  wore  the 
affairs  and  regulations  of  the  primitive  churches,  relating  to  their 
several  oflicers,  whether  apostles,  evangelists,  bishops,  pastors^ 
teachers,  pro])hcts,  elders,  &c.  and  in  the  nomination  of  those 
officers,  whether  by  Jesus  Christ  liimself,  by  prayer  and  lot,  by 
inspiration    of  the  Spirit,  by  prophecy,  by  gifts  of  discerning 
spirits,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  &c.     And  in  tlieir  ordina- 
tion, or  uiission,  by  fasting,  and  by  imposition  of  hands,  as  well 
IS  prayer :  And  whether  this  were  performed  by  the  apostles, 
|jrophets,   presbyters,  or  elders,  or   evangelists,  &c.     Now  all 
these  things  at  that  time  were  so  much  directed,  governed,  influ- 
enced,  determined,  and  transacted   by  extraordinary  gifts,  and 
the  inspired  persons  who  possessed  them,  that  I  cannot  find,  in 
the  New  Testament,  any  one  instance  of  the  choice  and  mission, 
appmntinent  or  investiture,  of  any  ordinary  officer,  or  officers, 
wbo  were  not  of  the  extraordinary  kind ;  and  therefore  tliesc 
things  cannot,  in  every  point,  be  rules  or  patterns  for  all  follow- 
ing times. 

If  any  one  here  object,  that  if  we  suppose  the  formation, 
ordination,  and  mission  of  ministers,  to   be  so  described  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  not  to  give  following  ages  an  exact  rule 
or  pattern  for  their  ordinary  practice ;  why  may  we  not  also  sup- 
pose some  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  personal  Christianity 
described  in  die  gospel,  to  belong  only  to  extraordinary  times  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  :  viz.  That  mankind  are  to  be  saved  through 
lilies  of  Christianity  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  gospel,  the 
ame  doctrines  and  duties^    But  the  {jreachers  of  this  gospel  may 
lot  be  furnished  nor  ordained  the  same  way,  when  extraordinary 
eommiasions,  extraordinary  gilts,  and  |:owers,  are  ceased  :  For  it 
IB  apparent,  that  these  extraordinary  preachers  and  governors  of 
the  church  mingled  tlic  exercise  of  their  extraordinary  j)owers 
vith  some  of  their  ordinary  ministrations. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  it  is  so  difficult  a  question,  and 
M  exceeding  hai'd  to  affirm  with  exactness  and  certainty,  how 
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many  of  these  ofiicersy  and  of  these  solemn  rites  and  actions, 
vere  desired  by  Christ  to  be  continued  in  the  following  ordinary 
occasions  of  these  churches  ^hcn  extraordinary  gifts'  should 
cease ;  and  how  many  of  these  forms  are  to  be  practised  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  Most  of  tlie  learned  and  in({uisitive  men  ^ho 
have  written  since,  have  greatly  differed  in  their  opinions  of  this 
matter,  and  left  many  things  therein  difficult,  or  duoious,  after  all 
their,  laborious  comments.  Let  us  enquire  then  what  there  is  of 
all  these  things,  that  is  certain  and  necessary  in  our  age,  and  is 
not  subject  to  this  occasion  of  doubting  which  I  have  mentioned. 

I.  This  seems  certain  by  the  liglit  of  nature  and  reason,  that 
christian  assemblies,  as  well  as  any  others,  in  ordinary  as  well  as 
extraordinary  times,  should  have  a.  teacher,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant in  knowledge,  and  make  known  to  the  church  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  in  his  word :  they  should  have  an  exhorter,  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  the  practice  of  their  duty  ;  a  man  of  prayer,  to 
address  God  in  thefr  public  devotions ;  an  overseer,  or  oishop,  to 
take  charge  of  the  flock,  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
watch  for  the  good  of  tlieir  souls ;  a  president,  to  be  chairman  in 
their  assemblies,  to  keep  up  order  there ;  and  a  grave  and  skilful 
person  fit  to  administer  the  rites  and  seals  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion. Now  all  these  cliaracters,  capacities,  and  talents,  are  often 
contained  in  one  sbgle  person,  who  may  be  sufficient  for  a  small 
church ;  or,  perha[>s,  in  two  or  three  persons  for  the  supply  of 
larger  churches. 

2. 1  think  we  may  take  it  also  for  a  certainty,  that  where  God 
doth  not  interpose  to  point  out  tlie  teachers,  or  overseers,  in  any 
christian  church,  by  mspiration,  there  is  no  person  or  persons, 
either  in  the  church  or  state,  who  have  any  rightful  power,  de- 
rived either  from  reason  or  scripture,  to  impose  a  teacher,  or  over- 
seer, on  any  assembly  of  christians  whatsoever,  without  their  own 
consent ;  for  it  is  they  themselves  must  give  an  account  for  their 
vwn  souls  to  God ;  and  therefore,  they  must  have  a  right  to  chuse 
who  shall  teach  and  lead  them  in  matters  of  religion.  Con* 
sdence  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  imposed  upon  by  follible  men, 
and  the  soul  is  too  valuable  to  have  its  concerns  entrusted  with 
any  persons,  without  our  own  agreement.  And  tliough  the  choice 
or  consent  of  the  churches  may  not  be  so  particularly  mentioned 
in  scripture,  when  elders  or  bishops  were  ordained  among  them, 
by  persons  who  were  inspured,  yet  reason  itself  supposes  it ;  and 
their  extraordinary  gifts  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  proved  and  re- 
quired the  duty  of  submission  and  consent  in  the  people,  even  if 
they  had  not  a  hand  in  the  first  chusing  of  thenu  The  gi*eat 
Qoi  could  do  them  no  wrong  by  appointing  elders,  or  bisbops^ 
for  them,  in  an  immediate  way,  or  by  inspiration. 

But  when  extraordinary  gifts  ceased,  we  find  many  testimo- 
nies in  the  early  writers,  to  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  choico 
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of  (heir  cliurc1i-o(Bccr8.  The  scripture  itself  makes  It  eyidcnt, 
that  deacons  were  chosen  by  the  people  in  priipitiye  times.  Acta 
Ti.  3.  Brethren^  look  ye  out  from  among  you  seven  men^  &c. 
▼erses  5 — 7.  And  these  wore  to  be  entrusted  only  with  the 
money,  or  temporal  thins^  of  the  church.  And  nature,  and  uni- 
Yeml  custom,  teach  us,  that  physicians  and  lawyers,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  bodies  and  estates  of  men,  are  not 
imposed  on  us  by  others,  but  are  chosen  by  the  persons  who  en- 
tnist  them.  If  I  would  learn  philosophy,  or  any  science,  art,  or 
trade,  I  have  a  natural  right  to  chusc  who  shall  instruct  me  in  it. 
Efen  children  are  allowed  to  chusc  their  own  guardians ;  and 
boys,  who  are  ap{)rentice8,  to  dmsc  their  own  masters;  And  dotU 
not  reason  loudly  proclaim  this  truth,  that  the  guides  of  our  souls 
in  religion  ought  tp  be  chosen  by  ourselves  ndien  we  arc  at  the 
age  of  man,  as  beinga  matter  of  dearer  arid  more  divine  impor- 
tance than  any  other ;  and  an  affair  in  whose  success  none  can  be 
so  much  concerned  as  ourselves ;  for  it  is  of  ourselves  tliat  God 
will  expect  a  final  account.  Let  us  take  heed  then  to  our  own 
eonduci  in  this  matter,  and  remember,  that  the  New  Testament 
hat  never  appointed  any  uninspired  men  to  chuse  pastors  or 
teachers  for  a  whole  assembly  of  people,  and  impose  them  upon 
the  assembly,  or  upon  any  particular  members  thereof,  against 
their  will. 

3.  It  is  certain  also,  that  due  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  th# 
persons  be  fitly  qualified  who  arc  chosen  into  this  office  or  minis- 
try: And  though  private  christiuus  have  a  right  to  chuse  their 
ministers,  and  may  best  judge  of  the  general  suitableness  of  their 
talents  to  their  own  edification,  yet  they  arc  seldom  so  fit  judges 
of  the  learned  qualifications  of  ministers,  as  tliosc  who  have  been 
some  years  ministers,  pastors,  or  teachers  themselves,  whether  of 
the  same  or  of  neighbouring  churches ;  and  therefore,  reason  tells 
as,  it  is  generally  most  proper  that  some  of  these  more  knowing 
and  experienced  men  should  be  consulted  in  this  matter ;  and 
ifter  due  examination  and  knowledge  of  the  person,  their  appro* 
bation  be  obtained  to  encourage  the  choice  of  the  people,  ^here  it 
can  be  conveniently  had  :  And  therefore,  in  scripture,  as  I  shall 
shew  immediately,  we  never  find  any  ordinations  by  the  peqple, 
ilone  without  superior  helps ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  done,  where 
such  helps  can  be  obtained. 

4.  May  I  not  add,  It  is  certain  also,  that  there  ought  to  be 
tome  sacred  solemnity  attendins^  the  investiture  or  ordination  of 
every  such  officer  ?  This  has  always  been  done  in  ail  nations, 
both  in  civil  and  sacred  affairs.  This  ought  to  be  done  by  a  so- 
lemn and  public  dedication  of  himself  to  this  service,  with  the 
j>rayers  of  the  church  coiicurring  to  seek  a  divine  blessing  on 
ium  therein.  Reason  itiiiclf  dictates  this  as  a  most  proper  prac- 
tice.   And  it  is  certain,  that  the  union  and  astsistaucc  oC  ^  t^vi 
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other  ministers,  both  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  make  a  tort  of 
beantiful  harmony,  and  Md  solemn  weig^ht  to  this  transaction  en 
dedicating  a  person  to  God  :  They  are  generally  better  capable 
of  oflTering  up  the  prayers  of  the  society  to  God  6d  such  an  occa* 
aion:  they  are  best  able  to  give  a  word  of  counsel  or  advice  to 
the  new  miuistor  and  to  the  people  ;  which  is  a  ceremony  that 
should  usually  attend  such  an  investiture  into  this  office ;  for 
every  thing  is  sanctified  bu  the  word  and  prdj/ef;  1  Tim/  iv.  5-. 
Andfthis  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  happy  union  and 
correspondence  between  different  assemblies  of  the  same  religion^ 
whether  the  ministers  put  their  hands  on  the  head  of  tlie  new  mi-" 
nister  or  no. 

5.  This  is  also  certain,  that  the  imposition  of  hands,  or  any 
ordination  whatsoever,  by  bishops,  or  presbyters,  can  never  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  newpresoyter  t>r  bishop;  for  the 
liOrd  Jesus  Christ  would  never  leave  the  subsistence  or  propaga- 
tion of  his  churchesi  or  the  virtue  or  efficacy  of  his  word  and  hif 
sacraments,  to  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  any 
office  or  officer,  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  be  transmitted  from  hand 
to  hand,  by  any  necessary  forms  of  ordination,  from  the  aposdeaf 
days  down  to  ours  ;  for  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  churefar^ 
or  even  for  any  particular  christian,  to  know  whether  ever  they 
have  had  any  authentic  minister,  whethlSr  they  have  ever  received 
the  gospel  truly,  or  partook  of  any  true  sacrament,  or  have  any 
just  hope  of  salvation  ;  because  it  is  impossible  far  plaiii  chris* 
tians,  or  even  for  any  ministers  in  our  age,  so  for  from  the  apos- 
tles, to  be  absolutely  assured,  thf^t  such  ordinations  havei  been 
rightly  transmitted  through  sixteen  hundred  years,  without  any 
one  interruption.  And  I  might  add,  the  only  evidence  and  proof 
that  any  persons  pretend  to  have  of  such  a  succession,  is  through 
the  papal  chair,  which  is  attended  with  abundant  uncertainties 
and  I  impossibilities;  as  has  been  often  shewn  by  protestant 
writers. 

There  is  another  reason  also  why  the  ordination,  or  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  by  either  bishops  or  elders,  6r  any  superior  cha- 
racter, cannot  h€  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  minister,  or 
ordain  a  pastor,  in  a  particular  church ;  and  that  is,  that  a  whole 
nation  may  be  corrupted,  and  every  bishop  and  elder  therein  may 
be  departed  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel,  as  itwa» 
in  England  in  the  days  of  popery  :  then,  if  a  certain  number  of 
good  men  join  tliemselves  in  a  church,  or  voluntary  society,  for 
the  sake  of  reformation,  and  enjoying  pure  worship,  they  can 
never  have  a  minister  settled  and  ordained  among  them,  while 
these  corrupt  clergy  around  them  refuse  their  assistance,  and 
even  forbid  and  oppose  it  to  their  utmost.  But  our  blessed  Lord 
would  never  leave  his  people,  who  desire  reformation,  under  such 
circumstances  of  impossibility  to  be   reformed.    There   must 
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therefore,  iq  some  cases  be  a  i)ower  of  ordination  vested  in  the 
minister  and  people  themselves,  without  the  absolute  necessity  of 
recourse  to  pthers,  and  this  is  called  a  mere  independent,  or  a 
popular  ordination ;  aa  that  by  bishops  is  called  episcopal,  and 
that  by  elders,  presbytcrian. 

0.  Will  it  not  follow,  from  all  these  premises,  that  when 
there  are  no  inspired  persons  in  a  cimrch,  and  the  christian 
assemblies  are  left  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  supporting  themselves 
from  a^  to  age,  and  of  supplying  themselves  with  officers  for 
their  editication,  these  church- affairs  are  to  be  conducted  by  such  - 
plain  rules  and  dictates  pf  the  light  of  nature  and  comnion  pru- 
dence, as  are  mentioned  before,  and  which,  in  the  days  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  were  never  contradicted ;  though  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  at  that  time,  might  sometimes  supersede 
the  necessity  of  some  of  these  prudential  rules :  Yet  always 
keeping  an  eye  to  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  churches,  so  far  aa 
tlie  extraordinary  persons  and  gifts,  orders  and  actions,  in  those 
times,  did  ndt  plainly  interpose,  to  superadd  any  thing  above 
and  beyond  what  was  practicable  and  proper  in  ordinary  cases ; 
and  always  taking  care  that  notliing  be  imposed  as  necessary, 
bait  what  scripture,  and  the  ]>Iain  reason  of  things,  have  evi« 
dfntly  made  so ;  and  managing  all  otlicr  prudential  concerns 
by  the  joint  opinion  and  consent  of  the  society  itself?  I 
tiunk,  if  we  act  by  this  rule,  we  cannot  displease  Christ  our 
Lord,  even  tliough  we  should  hapj^eu  to  mistake  in  some  lit- 
tle formalities. 

7.  Though  the  people  in  the  uninspired  ages  of  the  church 
must  always  chuse  their  own  officers,  and  perhaps,  in  some  un- 
common eases,  may  ordain  them  alone;  yet,  since  in  all  the 
rules,  directions,  and  examples,  which  we  have  in  the  New 
Testaments,  about  the  ordination  or  mission  of  any  new  officers, 
there  is  mention  made  of  some  superior  person  or  persons,  apos- 
tles or  evangelists,  elders,  prophets,  or  tcaclicrs,  appointing  or 
ordaining  them,  or  praying  for  them,  or  conferring  gifts  upon 
them,  or  committing  the  gospel  to  them,  or  laying  hands  on 
them  ;  and  since  there  is  not  any  one  appointment,  mission,  or 
ordination,  either  of  ddacons  or  ministers,  tliat  I  know  of,  in 
the  New  Testament,  without  some  one  or  more  of  these  things, 
I  am  ready  to  tliink  this  might  be  so  far  an  example  to  us,  as 
that  we  should  not  too  easily  and  readily  encourage  the  ordina- 
tions of  new  ministers,  to  be  performed  totally  and  merely  by 
the  people,  without  some  person  or  persons  of  superior  cliarac- 
ters,  that  is,  bishops  or  elders,  engaged  with  them  in  tliis  work  ; 
except  only,  as  was  said  before,  in  cases  of  such  necessity,  where 
the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  such  elders  as  arc  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  pious  in  life,  could  not  be  obtained.  Though  popular 
ordinatioos   may  be  vuUd,  aud  may  be  sometimes  necessary,   yet 
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it  wHm%  more  regular,  aocordiog  to'tcripture,  to  haTe  umialljr 
the  active  conourrence  and  assistance  of  aoine  elders  therein  :  and 
where  thdr  assistance  may  be  obtainedi  I  cannoi  call  it  a  regular 
ordination  without  them.  ^ 

8.  And  in  the  last  place,  I  would  say,  that  since  there  are 
some  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  wherein  single  persons, 
either  apostles,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ordained  ministers  ia 
the  churches;  or^ evangelists,  as  Timothy  and  Titus;  and 
since  other  missions  or  ordinations  are  intimated  to  be  per- 
formed by  several  persons,  viz.  prophets,  teachers,  elders,  or 
a  presbytery  ;  as  in  Acts  xiii.  1.  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Since 
therft  is  sometimes  mention  made  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
the  mission  of  a  minister,  and  sometimes  no  mention  of  it; 
and  since  it  b  .evident,  that  in  some  cases  popular  ordinations 
are,^  and  roust  be,  valid,  withoyt  any  bishop  or  elder ;  I  think 
none  of  these  differences  should  be  made  a  matter  of  violent 
contest  among  christians ;    nor   ought   any  bard  words  to  be 

t renounced  against  each  other  by  those  of  the  episcopal,  prea- 
yterian,  or  independent  way.  .Surely  all  may  agree  thus  far^ 
that  various  forms  or  moacs,  seeming  to  be  used  in  Uie  mission  or 
ordination  of  ministers  in  primitive  times,  may  give  a  reasonable 
oeoasion,  or  colour,  for  smcere  and  hpne£t  searchers  after  truth 
to  follow  different  opinions  on  this  bead ;  and  do  therefore  de- 
mand our  candid  and  charitable  sentiments  eoncernyig  those  w1m> 
differ  from  us. 

And  indeed,  the  chief  ground  of  the  ^Ufferences  between 
all  christians  in  matters  of  ordination,  is  that  wherewith  I 
began  this  section;  viz.  that  it  is  an  uncertain  thing,  whethw 
several  of  these  particular  modes  and  actions,  in  the  furni- 
ture^ mission,  or  ordination  of  a  minister,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  really  belong  oal^ 
to  tlie  extraordinary  days  of  inspiration,  or  whether  they  must 
be  imitated  as  our  example,  in  ail  ordinary  occurrences  of 'the 
church ;  always  supposing  and  maintaining,  that  none  of  these 
ceremonies  or  assistances  from  other  ministers  or  elders,  are  al« 
ways  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  mission  or  ordination  of  a 
new  minister ;  since  there  may  be  seasons  wherein  the  concur- 
rence of  good  bishops,  ministers,  or  elders,  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
at  least,  not  with  any  tolerable  convcniency,  or  without  sending 
abroad  to  far  distant  nations. 

Sect.  IV. — The  Rest  of  the   Instances  wherein  Reason  and 
Revelation  agree  in  Matters  of  Social  Worship, 

But  it  is  time  now  to  proceed  to  the  eiglith  instance  of 
church-aflkirs,  and  shew  how  far  the  common  sense  and  reason 
of  mankind  concur  with  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  ia 
this  matter. 
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yin.  The  light  of  reason  further  teacliet  ns,  that  persons 
nbo  are  set  apart  for  these  religious  services,  .and  whose  time 
and  thoughts  are  much  to  be  employed  in  them,  that  they  may 
render  pablic  vrorsliig^  useful  and  entertaining  to  the  people,  and 
who  baTe  a  charge  to  take  care  of  the  conversation  of  others  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  will  not  have  much  time  to  spare  among 
the  cares  and  businesses  of  this  world,  to  provide  themselves  with 
necessary  food  and  raiment,  a  comfortable  subsistence, 'and  the 
coDvenicnces  of  life :  aud  yet  it  is.  proper  they  should  be  honour- 
ed and  supported  above  the  very  low^  ranks  of  the  people,  lest 
their  ministrations  be  brought  into  contempt  by  their  poverty  : 
And,  upon  this  account,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  the  very 
light  of  reason  .has  directed  mankind  to  support  and  maintain 
their  priests,  or  those  that  miniilter  to  them 'in  things  sacred. 

And  does  not  the  New  Testament  and  the  authority  of 
car  Saviour,  by  his  apostles,  decree  and  maintain  the  same  thing ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14.  ''*  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  who  minister 
aboat  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple,*'  and  that 
both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  nations  ?  And  **  they  which  wait 
at  the  altar  are.|)aftakers  with  the  altar  ;  even  so  hath  the 
Ldrd  ordained,  that  tliey  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live 
of  the  goppel." 

But  let  it  be  observed  also,  that  though  christian  ministers 
should  be  ao  supported  in  temporal  things j  that  they  may  not 
labour  under  poqietual  cares  and  daily  anxieties,  how  to  get 
bread  and  raiment  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  that  they 
may  maintain  their  proper  authority  in  preaching,  reproving  and 
exhorting,  and  live  above  the  fear  or  shame  that  may  arise  from 
poverty  and  dishonourable  dependencies,  yet  there  is  no  rule  nor 
example  in  scripture  that  should  raise  them  so  far  above  the  peo- 
pie  in  riches  or  grandeur,  as  to  become  lords  of  God's  heritagep 
or  tempt  them  to  assume  sovereign  domHion  over  their  conscience^ 
faith  or  practice. 

IX.  With  regard  to  the  poor  that  happen  to  be  joined 
to  any  religious  societies  whatsoever,  reason  and  humanity 
dictate  to  us,  that  they  ought  to  be  maintained  by  certain 
contributions  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  towus  and  cities 
wherein  they  dwell ;  for  this  is  a  matter  of  civil  concernment, 
and  a  sort  of  natural  duty  to  our  fellows,  as  man  is  a  sociable 
creature. 

But  if  the. civil  society  or  place  where  they  dwell,  does  not 
take  care  to  maintain  them,  and  especially  if  they  are  neglected, 
because  they  do  not  profess  tlie  cstablislied  or  national  religion, 
reason  tells  us,  it  is  then  certainly  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
oon>bined  in  that  s|>ecial  religious  society,  to  take  care  of  their 
support.  For  what  |>retence  ran  u  tnan  make  \o  serious  religion 
towards  God,  if  he  will  not  shew  his  love  to  his  neighbour,  and 
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especially  to  one  who  loTes  the  same  God  abo  ?  1  John  iiir  17, 
18.  Now  that  this  provision  for  the  poor  may  he  managcfd 
with  regularity,  prudenpe,  and  success,  the  light  of  nature  teaches 
us,  that  one  or  inpre  persons  of  the  society  ^£ouId  be  chosen,  to 
collect  Biich  charitable  contributions  from  uie  assembly,  and  to 
distribute  it  with  equity^  prudence  and  goodness^  for  the  ^pport 
oftlicpoor. 

And  does  not  the  New  Testamjsnt  give  a  plain  commamly 
when  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalen^  was  too 
burdensome  for  the  apostle^,  or  ministers  of  that  congregation, 
to  diuse  oqt  persons  for  this  purpose,  who  were  fUfterwards 
called  deapons  ?  Acts  vi.  1 — 6.  tfien  some  of  the  widowt  wer^ 
neglected  in  the  dailtf  ministration^  or  charitable  suppl^^  then  the 
twelve  apostles  said  to  the  multitude  of  the  disciples,  %t  is  not  rea^ 
son  that  ice  should  leave  tht  word  of  God  and  serve  tables. — 
Wherefore,  brethren,  look  you  out  awon^  you — men  of  Aonesi 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  tcisdoYn*,  whom  tee  may 
appoint  over  this  busine^.  And  when  they  bad  chosen  them, 
they  set  them  before  the  apostles  ;  and  when  iney  had  prayed,  they 
laid  their  hands  o»  them.  There  are  aho  particular  direct 
tions  given,  what  sort  of  pi^rsons  should  be  chosen  to  this  office 
of  deacons  ;  their  cliaracters  are  written  down  at  large ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  ^—13.  Because  it  w^s  designed  to  be  a  ^taiiding  oflSce  in  the 
christian  church  through  all  ages. 

As  the  deacons  are  persons  appointed  by  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  to  take  care  of  the  mqney  collected  hy  the  church  for  the 
supply  of  the  table  of  the  poor,  so  the  same  persons  are  very 
naturally  aiid  properly  em]>loyed  in  cliristian  churches,  to  take 
care  also  of  all  other  contributions  of  the  society,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  table  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  Lord^s-table  at  the 
holy  communion.  With  them  also  are  entrusted  other  necessary 
expences  and  outward  accommodations  that  belong  to  publie 
worship. 

X.  I  add  yet  further,  the  light  of  nature  at|d  reason  teach 
us,  that  all  the  management  of  religious  affairs  in  a  society 

*  It  IS  granted  Utat  the  deacons  then  chosen  at  JerusaUm  bad  eirtraordimirsr 
jrtfts.  Stephen  was  a  ooble  speaker,  and  might  occasionally  teach  the  gospel  ; 
Philip  also  lyas  either  a'  preacher  then,  or  might  use  the  office  of  a  deacon  welU 
and  so  grow  nptn  an  evangelist ;  Acts  vi.  3,  S.  and  viii.  5—19.  S6— 36.  and  thnt 
have  power  to  baptize,  v«ri'e  38.  as  is  intimated  in  I  Tim.  iii.  13.  But  thes« 
powt'rs  or  vifis  did  not  arise  from  their  office  as  deacons.  Some  of  tb€m  had 
these  gifts  before,  in  common  with  multitudes  of  converts  in  the  primitive  times  : 
And  these  gifts  might  perhaps  fit  them  the  better  to  discern,  who  were  proper 
perion*  to  be  supported  out  of  the  churches*  stock,  and  to  give  a  word  in  seasoa 
ocoasiunsllv  to  the  poor,  of  whom  they  had  the  care.  But  the  mere  office  of  dea- 
cons, which  roosisu  in  assisting  the  ministers  to  take  care  of  feeding  the  poor, 
and  of  laying  out  the  public  money  contiouei,  when  these  extraordinary  gifts  are 
ceased,  and  the'chRra(:t**fs  6f  persons,  fit  to  be  chosen  do  not  uecrssarily  includi* 
public  preachifiv  :  Nor  H/i  wp  find  itoa.>tli%^  or  *•  aptness  to  teach/*  mentioned 
•rnoog  the  characters  of  a  deacon. 
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dioidd  be  performed  with  a  decency  and  dignity  becoming  the 
Uiings  of  God ;  and  with  due  regularity  and  order ;  for  he 
is  «  God  of  order ;  witli  gentleness  also  and  pondescention, 
peace  and  loye,  forquarrels  and  fightings  de$tro|^  religion,  and 
break  all  ibis  boiids  of  religions  society.  And  are  we  not  tai^ht 
the  aaroe  tilings  in  the  New  Test^inent  7  Are  not  cbristiana  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  put  on  charity y  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfect ness;  Coloss.iii.  }4^  to  do  atf  things  wit hoi^t  disputin^s 
and  murmurings;  Piiil.  ii.  14.  to  do  all  their  things  mtk 
charity ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  And  t/iai  all  things  should  be  don'e 
icith  decency  and  in  order ;  1  Cor.  xi v.  40.  '  And  that  as  they 
cngfat  to  keep  peace  at  home  and  in  the  church  of  Christ,  Mipy 
should  give  ho  offence^  neither  to  Jews  nor  Gentiles^  but  as  far 
as  possible  live  peaceably  with  all  men ;  I  Cor.  x.  2l2.  Rpm. 
xiL  18. 

In  the  last  place,  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  also  ac« 
qnaints  u\ij  tliact  when  persons  who  bclonq^  to  one  reUgibus  society 
iLravel  to  distant  places,  they  ishould  hate  some  recommendation^ 
by  epistles  to  other  societies,  ^hich  are  built  upon  the  same  re- 
Jigions  principles,  that  they  may  be  received  inttf  their  assemblies^ 
and  enjoy  all  thd  parts  and  privileges  of  worship  and  friendly 
society  together  with  them.  Tliis  is  called'  occasional  com- 
munion, to  distinguish  it  from  that  fixed  aud  constant  comma- 
uion,  which  the  agreed  member^' of' tli^  same  religious  society 
constantly  enjoy. 

And  here  also  the  New  Testament  very  happily  concurt 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  prudence :  For  when 
primitive  christians  were  called  by  providence  to  a  distance  from 
their  own  dwelling,  and  from  tlitit  church 'with  which  tliey 
usually  worshipped,  tliey  were  recommended"  by  letters  unto 
other  christian  churches  in  the  world,  that  they  might  be  re- 
ceifcd  by  them  into  all  the  parts  of  christian -fellowship. 
Such  epistles  St*  Paul  speaks  of  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  he  needed  them 
not,  though  others  stood  in  need  of  them  :  And  such  a  recom- 
mendation had  Phebe,  a  member  of  the  church  atCenchrea, 
when  she  travelled  to  Rome ;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2.  **  I  recommend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  of  the  church  of  Cen- 
dn'ca,  tliat  you  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints.''  And 
inch  a  recommendatory  letter  was  written  by  the  brethren  of 
Ephesus,  to  commend  Apollos  to  be  received  by  the  churches  of 
i\eliaia.  Acts  xviii.  27.  ^^  The  brctlu'en  wrote,  exhorting  the  dis- 
riples  to  receive  liim." 

J^ECT.  V. — ff'here  Revelation  is  sikntj  Reason  must  direct. 

Thus  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  instances,  wherein  the 
rules  of  Christianity  and  scripture,  so  far  as  relates  to  social 
religion,  corrcspoad   with  those  which  tlie  light  of  reason  and 
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pnidefice  weald  dictate  to  wise  mml  sober  raen,  engaged  in  a  . 
lil^ous  society.  Some  of  these  arc  represented  to  ns^n  the  New 
Testament,  as  express  commands;  others  we  may  draw  by 
eaay  reasonings  from  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  the  pri- 
mitive churches,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstances  which  are  con- 
taifeied,  either  ill  the  matters  of  fact,  or  in  the  exhortations  that 
relate  to  them. 

And  here  I  would  obsenre,  that  thoa<^i  rij^bt  reason  might 
goide  us  into  most  of  the  same  practices,  yet  it  is  a  vast  advan- 
tage to  us  that  we  have  so  many  of  tliese  things  prescribed,  in« 
timated  or  approved  by  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament !  For  so  imperfect  is  our  understanding,  and  so  weak 
our  judgment,  that  the  reasonings  of  men,  even  of  a  single 
congregation,  or  their  humours  which  go  for  reason,  would  not 
easily  agree  in  the  same  methods  and  forms  of  management, 
and  there  would  probably  be  a  far  greater  variety  of  opinions, 
and  greater  difBoulties  in  the  conduct  of  church  affairs,  than 
BOW  there  are^  though  even  now  there  are  so  many^  that 
render  the  chriiKian  world  a  theatre  of  pcrpetnal  contest: 
But  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  one  main  spring  of 
tiie  oontroversy  is,  because  the  passiona  and  pride  and  in- 
terests of  men,  will  not  suffer  them  to  hearken  either  to  reasoQ 
or  scripture^ 

Though  scriptnre  hath  determined  so  many  particniars  in  a 
perfect  coirformity  to  riglit  reason,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  there 
are  other  things  which  relate  to  christian  worship  and  order, 
which  are  past  over  in  sileiice,  or  at  least,  are  not  mentioned  and 
prescribed  with  such  plainness  and  evidence  in  the  word  of  Qod, 
as  is  sufficient  to  direct  every  single  punctilio  of  our  practice.  It 
is  t^he  pretence  of  finding  out  in  scripture  every  lesser  partict|lar 
piece  of  conduct  in  a  diristian  cimrch,  even  such  as  belongs  to 
all  religious  societies,  that  has  tempted  men  to  run  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  enquire  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for  advice,  where 
they  could  not  find  it  expressly  written  in  th^  New,  and  strangely 
to  warp  and  pervert  many  texts  of  the  New  Testament  from  &eir 
native  and  proper  meaning. 

Let  it  be  granted  then,  that  scripture  is  silent  in  some  little  ' 
particulars  about  social  religion  :  But  even  here  we  are  not  left 
vrithout  any  direction,  nor  are  we  sent  to  uncertain  traditiona  to 
make  up  lor  the  silence  of  scripture,  but  we  are  naturally  re- 
mitted to  the  common  reason  of  thioss  and  human  prudence  aa 
our  guide^.     Yet  always,  as  I  said  before,  keeping  our  eye 

*  Th«  **  lufficienc^  and  perspicuity  of  the  scripture  in  things  necetsaiy  to 

'flulvation,'*  ii  not  at  all  impeachad  by  this  concession  ;  for  I.  The  deterininatioBt  of 

•ome  lesser  affairs,  relating  to  public  worship,  or  the  conduct  of  christMh  socie* 

tien,  are  not  things  necaisary  to  the  »alvation  of  any  particnlar  perton,  or  toth« 

•iicaee  or  beiig  of  •  chriatian  ebufcb,  though  they  nay  be  needfol  to  its  wcU« 
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poioted  toward  the  New  TettameDt,  and  fi>rmiQg  our  reaaon- 
ini^  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  principle  which  seem  to  ruo 
through  Ihe  aooal  religion  of  the  primitiye  times,  so  far  as  it  did 
not  depend  on  those  extraordinary  inspiraUons.  Let  us  give  also 
some  iBf  taoces  of  these : 

I.  Scripture  does  not  tell  us  how  many  persons  go  to  nfako 
up  a  duistian  church :  But  reason  will  help  us  to  answer  thia 
queationy  if  we  consider  that  the  word  ^  eoclesia"  or  church, 
properly  aigoifiea  an  assembly  of  people,  and  so  it  is  used 
in  toe  New  Testament,  where  it  has  no  relation  to  a  christian 
society,  aa  among  the  heathens  al  Ephesus ;  Acts  xix.  32,  30, 40. 
A  very  few  therefore  may  be  called  an  assembly,  and  may  bo 
sufficient  to  join  together  in  diristian-fellowship^  that  they  may 
partake  of  tie  Xjora^s  supper j  and  carry  on  the  nice  of  public  re- 
ligion, when  there  are  no  other  christians  in  the  place  where'  they 
dwell.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  usually  be  no  mora 
in  a  church  than  can  meet  together  in  one  place,  can  act  as  one 
assembly,  and  join  in  social  worship,  in  prayers  and  praises ;  for 
the  apostle^  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  twice  of  ihe 
wkok  church  conung  together  in  one  place ;  1  Cor.  ¥•  4.  xi« 
^.  and  xiT.  23«  And  the  church  of  Antioch  which  was  large, 
met  all  together ;.  Acts  xiv.  27.  Perhaps  those  words  Rom. 
XT.  d.  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glori/^ 
Goi,  may  limit  the  number  of  a  church  usually  to  so  many  aa 
can  jmn  in  attention  and  suitable  meditation,  wiiile  one  mouth 
ipeaka  in  a  way  of  instruction,  prayer  or  praise.  Such  probably 
were  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Galatia,  and  in  several  towns 
and  cities  of  which  the  New  Testament  gives  an  account*.  But 

fcaa^  %mA  its  cooifartable  aa4  regular  subcitteace. — 2.  When  scripture  is  said  to 
k€  **  saficieotly  fuH  aod  clear  lo  all  Uitn^s  necessary  to  salvation,"  this  doth  not 
■eaa  to  exclude  tlie  commoo  exercise  of  tbe  reason  and  prudence  of  meoy  ia 
order  to  apply  Uie  general  directions  of  scripture  to  particular  cases  which  occur, 
even  in  thMgs  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  As  for  instance  :  Scripture  bids 
u  "^do  good  and  relieve  the  poor:"  But  it  doth  not  tell  us  how  many  poor  we 
ttQ«i  relievea  whether  two,  or  twenty,  or  two  hundred,  nor  whether  for  one  day 
«ff  annyt  tK,c.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  every 
c^natino,  and  by  the  exercise  of  bis  reason  and  prudence,  upon  the  special  occa* 
signs  wad  objects  which  appear.  Again,  scripture  requires  of  us  <'  to  deny  our* 
seires  and  to  mortify  onr  appNCtites  aod  passions:"  But  it  leaves  it  to  tbe  reason 
tad  prudence  of  every  christian,  in  what  things,  at  what  seasons,  in  what  man- 
aer,  and  io  what  degree  this  must  be  done,  and  how  far  we  must  go  in  mortify* 
iaf  all  pauion  and  appetite,  or  m  acting  self-denial,  since  it  is  certain  we  are  not 
catted  to  root  out  every  passion,  to  resist  every  appetite,  nor  to  deny  every  na* 
taral  inelioation.  Thus  the  honour  of  scripture  is  still  secured,  both  as  to  its 
"  periectioo  aod  its  perspicuity  in  things  necessary  to  salvation,"  though  in  many 
lesKT  particulars,  and  in  the  application  of  general  rules  to  actual  practice,  wo 
are  forced  to  recur  to  the  f  xercise  of  human  reason  and  commoo  prudence,  both 
ia  thi op  of  greater  aod  lesser  importance  in  the  christian  life.  The  scripturs 
HppoKS  US  to  be  rational  creatures,  when  it  teaches  us  to  be  christians. 

<  There  van  a  sort  of  unjoo  even  of  all  the  Jewish  national  church  in  one 
plaee  tnrcr  times  a  year,  by  the  congress  of  all  ihe  males  who  were  represents* 
brss  c/  Ihe  aalioa  at  Jeruaalem  ;  and  perhaps  they  might  join  in  the  solemnity 
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BomHimes  the  ikcrd  church  is  applied  to  a  Tcry  small  or  a  very 
larg^  number. 

The  word  kmix^cty  or  church,  sometimes  siguifies  a  few 
ehrisrtians  ih  a  house ;  so  the  church  in  the  hoiisc  of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila^  is  salute^l  by  St.  Paul  in  his  ejnslle  to  the  Romans ;  and 
the  same  church  salutes  the  Corhitliians  in  the  end  of  St.  PauPa 
first  epistle  to  tiiem,  though  it  is  certain  there  were  many  more 
christians  round  about  thetn  tfi  RoiDe.  Very  probably  Doctor 
Whitby's  sense  is  just  on  these  scriptures,  mt.  that  this  phrase 
is  used  concerning  such  whole  families  as  were  converts  to  the 
christian  faith.  And,  besides,  christians  might  meet  together  by 
agreement,  in  lesser  societies  for  ant  spiritual  occasions,  and 
every  such  society  might  sometimes  be  called  «  church,  or  a 
christian  assembly.  Common  prudence  thought  ten  men  enough 
to  make  a  synagogue  among  the  Jews;  Our  Saviour  says. 
Where  tvH>  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  kis  name^  there  he  is, 
or  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  Mat.  xviii.  20.  But  this  does 
not  prove  plainly  that  there  should  be  a  church  formed  where 
there  are  but  two  or  three  christians  :  Prudence  must  direct  in 
this  matter,  since  scripture  is  silent. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  enquire  how  large  may  a 
church  be  ?  The  nuiltitudeof  christians  in  Jerusalem ;  Acts  xt» 
12.  are  called  the  church  at  Jerusalem;  verse  22.  and  Acts  xi. 
22.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  all  the  three  thousand 
who  were  converted ;  Acts  ii.  41.  and  all  the  five  thousand  ; 
Acts  iv.  4.  to  be  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  for  this 
being  done  in  the  days  of  pentecost,  multitudes  of  Jews  and 
proselytes  were  come  from  other  nations  to  celebrate  that  festi- 
iral,  as  Acts  ii.  9.  who  being  converted,  returned  to  their  own 
home.  And  it  seems  evident  from  the  history,  that  when  the 
apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  were  met  together  at  Jerusalem^ 
to  determine  the  question  about  circumcision,  the  whole  church, 
together  witli  the  apostles  and  ciders,  wrote  the  letter  and  sent 
messengers  with  it  to  Antioch ;  Acts  xv.  22,  23.  So  that  it  is 
possible  one  plaice  might  hold  tliem,  and  they  might  make  but 
one  assembly. 

But  supposing  they  were  too  numerous  to  meet  together  in 
worship  at  once,  especially  in  a  time  of  perseoution,  they  noight 
divide  themselves  into  smaller  assemblies,  for  preaching  and 
praying,  and  might  break  bread  from  house  to  house,  if  that 
phrase  should  signify  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*s-supper ; 
Acts  ii.  42,  46. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  if  the  church  at  Jerusa* 
lem  at  that  time  was  too  large  for  one  worshipping  assembly^ 

of  some  sacrifice  by  the  aid  of  load  instrunieott  of  music  in  the  temple,  accord- 
rngto  llie  figurative  worship  of  the  levitical  dispeosatioii,  so  that  Ihey  made  oq# 
huge  congrt-gatioo  worshipping  together,  or  at  least  successively  ia  the  several 
days  of  the  fcsiiv..!. 
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christian  churches  were  but  a  forminf^  at  th«t  time,  iind  mic^M 
not  be  absohitely  formed  and  settled  in  the  most  perfect 
and  convenient  methods,  for  regular  continuance  and  cdifi- 
catioii.  Human  attkirs  can  proceed  but  by  degrees,  by  reason 
of  our  weakness,  even  though  they  be  conducted  by  divine 
inqiirmtion. 

Or  perhaps,  as  all  the  christians  in  the  world  are  some- 
tisies  called  the  church,  so  all  who  were  in  one  city,  may  be 
called  the  church  in  that  city,  and  tlie  christians  in  one  house 
may  be  called  the  church  in  that  home^  though  they  were 
Mi  united  by  any  other  bond  of  agreement,  but  that  of 
their  common  chriatiauity.  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
tbal  a  christian  olnirch  in  its  most  usual  form  was  made  up 
of  so  many,  as  could  conveniently  meet  together  for  worship, 
sad  consented  to  do  so ;  and  the  reason  of  things  seems  to  make 
cUs  most  convenient  iur  many  purposes  of  edification  and  mutual 
help. 

II.  Scripture  is  silent  how  any  of  the  lesser  or  circumstan- 
tial aflairsof  worship  or  order,  should  be  finally  determined  iu 
a  churchy  when  there  are  some  of  tlie  membersof  difTercnt  sen- 
timento,  and  make  an  opposition.  Rut  the  light  of  reason  and 
common  prudence  teaches  us,  that  in  such  affairs  which  God  has 
left  to  the  determination  of  men,  such  as  the  appointing  the 
place  and  hour  of  worship,  cluising  a  minister,  or  the  like,  the 
major  part  of  the  assembly  must  determine  it  by  their  vote,  and 
the  lesser  part  ought  to  acquiesce,  where  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  their  edification  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness, or  their  reasonable  convcniency.  But  if  the  lesser  part 
solemnly  declare,  they  cannot  comply  therewitli,  they  may 
peaceably  depart  to  another  society  of  christians,  who  may  be 
more  entirely  of  tlieir  miud,  for  there  must  be  no  imposition  ; 
yet  the  major  i>art  may  surely  act  for  themselves. 

3Iay  I  have  leave  to  add  this  further  also,  tliat  if  the 
society  sliall  agree  to  have  nothing  determined  in  a  church,  witli- 
oat  a' vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members,  I  do  not  see  it  nn- 
bwful  to  make  this  agreement :  And  perhaps  if  this  were 
geaerally  practised  it  might  tend  to  the  greater  unanimity  and 

rie  of  churches,  because  in  any  debate  the  dissenters  would 
the  fewer*. 

III.  The  New  Testament  is  very  silent  about  the  combina- 
tion of  particular  congregations,  by  some  conmion  baud  of  union 

*  Tbe  conclave  of  cardinals  at  Rom^,  who  are  tupponed  to  have  the  wisdufn 
•f  Ikii  world  ia  perfeciioo,  never  wiU  cbuie  a  pope  till  two  thirdi  of  them  are 
agreed  in  Uie  tame  pertoa:  Aod  hereby  they  keep  the  whole  bierarchy  and  ny*. 
tea  of  that  nnti-cbrittian  buildinf  and  goveromeot  in  gr«:ater  unauiniity  and 
pctee.  Why  may  not  christian!  learn  tbe  vivdoin  of  the  cfrpeotfrom  the  mea 
flf  thif  werMy  to  loof  •■  they  do  but  nuinuia  the  lObucence  ot  the  duve  } 
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to  make  one  Bttioiiftl  chunsh.    What  does  the  light  ofiiatiiro 
teach  at  in  this  point  ? 

1  answer,  there  neTer  waa  hat  one  national  church  of  God*a 
own  aupoiatment ;  that  was  the  church  of  the  Jews  ;  and  he 
himself  saw  fit  to  dinsolTe  it :  nor  has  he  gtTen  men  any  reveal- 
ed order  or  authority  from  himself  to  raise  and  establish 
another :  Yet  certainly  the  light  of  nature  may  sometimes  direst 
and  lead  tiany  christian  congregations,  even  all  that  are  in  B 
country  or  in  a  nation,  who  agree  in  the  necessary  articles  of 
Christianity,  to  combine  together  and  agree  to  assist  each  other 
many  ways  by  counsel,  encouragement  and  support,  in  the  main* 
tenaoce  of  their  sacred  religion,  always  in  a  consistency  widi 
due  allegiance  preserved  to  Uieir  civil  governors.  The  churches 
in  a  county  or  any  particular  district,  may  agree  to  send  their 
ministers  to  consult  together  about  their  common  wel&re  :  They 
may  chose  one  person  to  transact  matters  of  poblic  and  common 
concern  for  all  the  congregatfons  in  a  county,  and  may  bestow 
on  •  him  tlie  name  of  an  overseer,  a  superintendant,  or  a 
bishop ;  and  so  all  the  churches  in  a  nation  may  desire 
their  own  ministers,  or  the^  may  desire  these  their  repre* 
sentatives  or  overseers,  to  jom  themselves  in  a  commttn  as* 
sembly  or  council  for  the  public  care  of  their  liberty,  or  aecurity 
of  their  peace,  or  advice  in  matters  of  consequence  relating  to 
their  particular  churches.  And  tliis  assembly  may  chuse  a  prc<* 
sident,  and  may  call  him  their  chief  overseer  or. their  archbishop ; 
as  I  see  nothing  unlawful  in  all  this,  so  neither  do  I  see  any» 
ordinary  necessity  for  it 

I  add  further,  that  many  particular  churches,  by  their 
ministers,  dep|ities  or  messengers,  met  together,  may  contrive 
and  agree  in  what  manner  to  cari;y  on  tlie  work  of  preaching, 
catechising,  expounding,  prayer,  or  psalmody ;  they  may  con* 
suit  what  subjects  are  chiefly  necessary  to  be  insistetl  ou  in 

E reaching,  at  special  seasons  and  oecasions;  what  psalms  or 
ymns  to  be  sung,  and  how  often  psalmody  to  be  repcate<l  in  a 
day  ;  what  days  or  hours  may  be  set  apart  for  prayer  and  humi* 
liatiou,  or  tlianksgtving  on  special  occasions  of  danger,  or  deK* 
-verance,  &c.  And  if  tliese  things  he  agreed  with  much  unani* 
mjty,  by  many  wise  and  pious  men,  met  together,  by  the  request 
o(^  the  churches,  for  this  purpose;  and  these  matters  be  deter- 
mined,  so  as  plainly  tends  to  the  common  safety  and  edificmtioii 
of  the  whole  number  of  churches  in  a  country  or  nation,  the 
particular  churches  which  are  tliere,  and  especially  pai*ticular 
persons  in  any  such  church,  according  to  the  common  rules  of 
society,  shoul4  usually  consent  and  agree  to  such  public,  and 
almost  unanimous  agreements,  of  their  deputies  in  these  matters, 
unless  they  can  shew  some  very  plain  and  considerable  reason 
against  it.  Reason  itself,  or  the  light  of  nature,  dictates  tliia^ 
that  a  very  few  persons  should  not  humourously  set  themselves 
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tgftiiist  tQch  »  general  a^eement  iq  things  ivhich  are  in  thetn« 
aelves  indifferent ;  and  vrbich  are  left  undetermined  by  the  New 
Testrnment ;  and  which  muat  be  determined  some  way  or  other 
by  the  agreement  of  christians, 

Bot  still  I  think  it  must  be  maintained,  that  tbougli  all 
tke  diDrehes  in  a  nation  should  be  united  and  combined  in  tbb 
naniier  by  their  representatives,  and  call  themselves  one  na- 
fiosal  diurcb,  they  could  acquire  no  divine  right  or  authority 
herebj,  to  impose  any  new  doctrines  or  practices  in  religion^ 
any  ereed,  or  articles,  or  canons,  or  rules  of  worship,  of 
thor  own  making;  on  any  particular  church  or  person  whatso- 
ever, without  tlieir  own  consent.  Neither  the  light  of  nature, 
nor  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  given  them  any 
Meh  pcywer. 

IV.  Scripture  is  also  supposed  to  be  silent  how  far  the  power 
and  government  of  elders,  or  bishops,  may  extend,  thougli  it 
calls  them  sometimes  rulers^  and  requires  the  church  to  obey. 
Heb.  xiii.  7.  Remember  them  who  have  the  rule  over  yoUj  woo 
hare  spoken  to  you  the  tcord  of  God.  And  verse  17.  Obey  them 
who  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls.  May  they  not  therefore  invent  new  ceremonies  of 
worship,  and  by  their  authority  determine  any  of  those  matters 
ioa  christian  society,  which  Christ  has  left  undetermined  in  his 
word? 

I  answer,  if  scripture  be  silent  herein,  let  all  church -rulers 
take  heed  that  they  extend  not  this  |)Ower  beyond  the  actual  com* 
IBis^]on  or  ^raiit  of  8(!ri|)lure.  It  is  always  safer  in  ])oints  of 
dominion,  to  coiiflne  one's  self  within  the  limits  of  the  express 
^rant  or  commission,  than  to  go  ever  so  little  beyond  it.  When 
our  natural  ambition  would  tempt  us  to  exceed  these  limits,  our 
awe  and  dread  of  invading  the  province  of  Christ,  should  be 
an  CNerlasting  restraint.  Besides,  when  neither  the  light  of 
reason  nor  scripture  gives  sufTicient  evidence  of  any  authority 
to  assume  bucli  a  power,  nliy  should  it  be  assumed  r  Rea-> 
ion  tells  us,  that  no  man  knows  what  rites  or  ceremonies 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  great  God,  beyond  the  plain  dictates  of 
natnral  religion,  unless  God  himself  has  revealed  and  required 
tbero. 

The  great  and  blessed  God,  when  he  would  be  worshipped 
with  a  variety  of  outviard  riles,  establislied  a  church  in  Jude«), 
with  a  liuudred  ceremonies,  and  new  forms  of  worship  and 
order  ;  but  he  thought  lit  to  ubolish  them  aguin  when  the  Mcs* 
siab  brought  in  his  more  spiritual  kingdom,  that  is,  the  christian 
diurch.  Now  therein  there  are  but  two  such  ceremonies,  of  most 
plain  and  evident  divine  appointment;  baptism  and  the  I^rd^s* 
if^jfper;  or,  if  you  will,  add  the  observation  of  theLord's-day. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would  abolish  and  destroy 
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a  hundred  ceremonies  of  liU  own  institution,  and  giyetbe  fancies 
of  men  leave  to  invent  a  new  sclieme  of  ceremonial  worship  at 
their  own  pleasure,  and  impose  now-invented  rites  upon  their 
. fellow- christians  ;  especially  when  we  are  required  to  ^/aA/^/yiu^ 
in  the  liberty  Khereuith  Christ  has  now  made  usjree,  and  not  be 
entangled  with  yokes  of  bondage  ;  Gal.  v.  1.  What  a  strange 
medley  of  superstitious  and  ridiculous  fooleries  would  be  intro- 
duced into  christian  worship,  if  the  elders  or  rulers  in  any  ages 
of  the  church,  might  invent  ceremonies  at  their  pleasure,  and 
impose  tliem  on  the  people  ?  The  church  of  Rome,  by  this  means 
is  become  a  theatre  of  Jewish  and  heathen  pageantry^  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  God,  the  reproach  of  Christianity^  and  the 
hazard  and  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men. 

It  will  be  replied  here,  but  is  not  some  power  of  rule  and 
government  still  given  to  judges  in  a  nation,  and  to  magistrates 
m  a  city,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  the  abuse  of  this  power.  The  abuse  of  authority  does 
not  prove  there  is  no  such  auUiority :  Even  so  in  churches, 
the  power  may  be  abused  ;  yet  surely,  there  must  be  some 
persons  who  have  power  and  authority,  rule  and  government^ 
lodged  in  tlieir  hands,  even  since  the  days  of  inspiration  and 
extraordinary  commission  ;  for  without  it  every  society  will 
run  into  great  disorder  and  confusion.  Pray  what  is  this  rule 
or  power  of  government,  which  is  granted  to  ordinary  minis- 
ters in  a  christian  church ;  and  wherein  does  it  consist,  if  not  in 
appointing  such  things  as  Christ  has  left  indifferent  ?  To  this  I 
answer ; 

The  rule  and  government  which  is  committed  to  ordinary 
ministers  in  the  church,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  seems  to 
consist  in  these  things  following ;  viz.  in  going  before  the  people, 
and  leading  the  several  parts  of  their  worship,  and  becoming 
their  example  in  every  duty;  in  teaching  them  the   principles 
and  rules  of  their  religion ;    the  knowledge,  profession,  and 
practice  of  those  doctrines  and  duties,  that  worship  and  order, 
which  reason  and  natural  religion  dictates,  and  that  which  Christ 
himself  has  revealed,  superadded,  and  established  in  lus  word  : 
It  consists  in  exhorting,  persuading,   and  charging  the  hearers 
with  solemnity  in  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ,  to  comply 
tlierewith  ;  in  instructing  the  people  how  to  apply  those  general 
principles  and  rales  to  particular  cases  and  occurrences,  and 
giving  them  their  best  advice ;  in  presiding  in  their  assemblies, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members : 
It  consists  in  watching  over  the  flock  ;  in  guarding  them  agunst 
errors  and  dangers ;  in  admonishing,  and  warning,  and  reprov- 
ing, witli  all  gravity  and  authority,  those  who  neglect  or  oppose 
any  of  the  rules  of  Christ.     But   I  cannot  find  where  our  bles- 
sed ILiord  has  given  them  any  power,  or  pretence  of  power,  te 
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impose  on  conscience  any  such  advices  of  their  own,  which  nei- 
ther reason  nor  revelation  approve;  much  less  to  impose  any  of 
their  own  inventions  of  new  doctriuesi  or  duties  ;  or  so  much  as 
their  own  peculiar  explications  of  the  words  of  Christ,  by 
their  own  authority.  When  our  Saviour  gave  commission  to  his 
<iiseiples,  or  his  apostles,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations^  it 
was  in  this  manner :   Go  teach  them  to  observe^  not  whatsoever 

on   shall  command,  but,  zchatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  \ 

lat.  xxviii.  20. 

It  is  granted  indeed,  the  apostles  had  autliority  io  explain 
the  meaning  of  Christ  to  the  churches  by  inspii*at!ou ;  but  eyen 
they  Were  not  entrusted  to  invent  any  new  doctrines  or  laws  of 
their  owe,  and  impose  them  upon  men. 

And  as  these  inspired  persons  have  communicated  to  the 
churches  all  that  Christ  designed,  we  must  rest  there.  And 
KDce  Christ  is  the  only  Lord  of  his  own  Church,  wiiose  wisdom 
isinfalUble,  and  whose  power  and  authority  are  unquestionable, 
it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  tliat  he  should  leave  any  part 
of  the  doctrines  or  duties  of  Christianity  to  be  invented,  or 
imposed  upon  bis  churches,  by  men,  whose  best  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  weak,  and  fallible,  and  uncertain  ;  and  their 
authority  so  doubtful  and  questionable,  or  rather  so  null  and  void, 
as  to  any  inventions  and  impositions  of  their  own. 

Alas,  what  wretched  work  would  such  a  supposed  authority 
make  in  different  churches,  in  the  same  age  ?  What  contentions, 
and   endless  confusions,  would  be  raised    among  christians  ? 
What  different  and  contrary  opinions,  and  ceremonies,  and  forms 
of  worship  and  practice,  would  be  imposed  on  distinct  churches, 
and  all  called  by  the  christian  name  ?     Has  not  the  whole  church 
of  Christ  suffered  infinite  damage  by    these  pretences  ?     What 
mischiefs  and   strifes,    and  schisms,  would  arise  in  the  same 
diurches,  by  the  different  sentiments  and  injunctions  of  different  . 
elders  or  pastors  in  the  same  church  ?     What  eternal  innova- 
tions in  churches,  as  to  their  faith,  worship,  and  practice,  when 
pastors  die  successively,  and  others,  of  different  principles,  come 
in  their  room  ?  Has  not  the  world  seen  too  much  of  this  already, 
m  every  age  of  the  church  ?     Observe  with  what  zeal  St.  PauU 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  exclaims  against  any  such  sort  of 
power,  even  in  himself  and  his  fellow- teachers.     What  is  Paul, 
or  what  is  ApolloSy  or  what  is   Cephas^  or  Peter y  but  savants, 
or  ministers^  by  whom  ye  were  taught  to  believe  tJic  sarne  gospel, 
or  the  same  religion  and  institutions  of  Christ ;  1  Cor.  i.  12.  and 
iii.  5.     We  are  far  from  being  lords  of  your  faith :  We  are  only 
the  helpers  of  your  joy  \  2  Cor.  i.  24. 

As  for  the  lesser  things,  which  Christ  has  commanded,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  be  determined  some  way  or  oWiet  u\  ^ 
cAurch,  as  in  any  hiunan  society ;  such  as  the  appoiuloieut.  ol  XW 
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place  and  hour  of  nieetini;,  the  chusing  a  president,  the  mefboci 
and  order  of  their  rclig;iou8  exercises,  &c.  These  must  be 
agreed,  or  at  least  eonsenled  to,  by  the  society  itself.  A  judge 
in  a  court,  or  a  magistrate  in  a  city,  has  no  power  to  make  any 
new  law :  Uis  business  is  only  to  ei^ plain  and  apply  in  general  the 
laws  that  are  made  according  to  the  best  of  his  undevstanding : 
And  al*tcr  all,  it  is  a  jury  ef  twelve  men,  in  our  national  courts  of 
justice,  that  determines  the  afiair  with  regard  to  particular  things 
or  persons.  So  ministers  in  the  church  are  not  lords  or  sove- 
reigns in  Christ's  kingdom  :  They,  in  their  highest  charac- 
ter, can  be  supposed  to  be  set  up  but  as  judges,  to  explaia 
his  laws,  and  apply  tliem  to  rising  occasions,  and  shew  men 
how  to  do  all  things  deeeatlj/  and  orderly;  1  Cor.  xiu  40. 
but  in  many  qases  of  church  afiairs,  it  is  the  people  that  must 
actually  apply  them  to  particular  persons  or  occurrences. 
Ministers  have  not  any  dominion  given  them,  cither  over  our 
faith  or  practice. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  names  wliich  are  givren  to 
ministers  in  sciipture,  do  not  signify  sovereign  rule  and  autho- 
rity I  Their  name  is  ministers,  or  servants,  and  they  are  never 
called  lords,  or  commanders,  but  leaders,  presidents,  stewards^, 
shepherds^  teachers^  elders^  overseers^  &c.  all  which  inUmate  a 
limited  authority,  and  not  supreme  |K)wer*. 

But  as  many  writers  among  the  puritans  and  non-conform- 
ists have  handled  this  matter  abundantly  in  the  last  age,  so  the 
reverend  and  learned  bishop  Iloadley,  in  latter  years,  has  hap- 
pily laboured  to  gnard  this  prerogative  of  Christ  to  make  laws  in 
his  own  church,  from  the  usurpations  of  men  ;  and  therefore  I 
insist  no  further  on  this  particular. 

Though  the  scripture  be  silent  about  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  particular  bishops  or  elders  in  a  church,  yet  some 
may  say,  does  not  the  hi^^it  of  nature  teach  us,  that  many 
grave  and  wise  persons,  the  bishops  and  elders  of  many 
churdies,  meeting  togeilierin  a  synod,  or  solemn  council,  may 
join  and  make  laws,  or  constitutions,  for  all  the  churches  under 
their  care?  And  are  not  the  churches  bound  to  obey?  First, 
I  answer : 

I.  It  is  granted,  tliat  the  light  of  nature  would  lead  the 
wisest  persons  sometimes  to  meet  together  for  mutual  advice  and 

*  OovernmeDtt  }i  tba  itroBgest  word  of  authority  used  to  denote  an  office 
io  the  cbriitian  churchy  and  that  it  bat  one  r  1  Cor.  xi'u  28.  And  tome  If^aroed 
men  are  of  opinioo,  this  name  ligah&es  deacoDty  wbote  government  reached  not 
to  the  faith  or  oooscience,  but  they  distributed  and  disposed  of  the  money  wisely, 
which  the  helps  juit  before  inentioDed,  that  in,  men  of  wealth  and  goodoess,  gave 
toward  the  support  of  the  poor.  See  Mr.  Chandler's  Commentary  on  Jod,  page 
150.  Or  if  ibese  goveronients  imply  high  authority  and  power,  let  it.  be  remem- 
hered,  it  is  only  roeotioued  as  an  office  in  the  days  of  inspiratiooy  end  is  joined 
tritb  apottieg,  prophetBf  eveDgelisis,  gifis  ot  lon^ueBi  ^c. 
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QOSBsel ;  bat  I  know  not  of  any  natural  or  scriptural  rif^ht,  tliat 
miniaters,  joined  in  a  synod,  have  to  make  new  laws  for  chris- 
tian churches;  nor  have  single  christians  or  confer*  gallons  any 
right  or  leaye,  much  less  any  obligation,  to  subject  themselves 
ana  their  consciences  to  such  a  dominion  of  men,  in  things  whidi 
aeither  scripture  nor  nature  requires.  It  is  the  ready  way,  by 
degrees,  to  put  other  kings  into  tlie  liingdom  of  Christ,  who  alonB 
is  sovereign  in  his  church.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
christians  to  give  up  tlieinselves  to  the  will  of  fallible  men 
by  such  a  subjection ;  and  tliey  will  find,  by  woeful  experience, 
many  things,  by  degrees,  imposed  upon  them,  that  will  nei- 
ther suit  with  their  conscience  or  their  convenieucy,  whli 
their  own  inclination,  or  their  faithful  subjection  to  Christ. 
What  baa  been  the  event  of  i\m  in  all  ages  may  justly  be 
a^Q  expecteJ^  if  the  same  experiment  be  made.  I  answer, 
secondly: 

II.  If  tliis  were  once  allowed,  may  not  these  ministers, 
thus  met  together  in  one  nation,  upon  the  same  principle,  depute 
some  of  their  number  to  join  with  such  sort  of  deputation  of 
christian  ministers  in  other  nations,  till  at  last  they  devolve  all 
their  power  upon  one  small  assembly  or  general  council,  or  upon 
one  single  person,  who  may  be  deputed  or  appointed  to  deter- 
mine for  them  all  ?  If  thc^e  sort  of  deputations  carry  any 
authentic  power  with  them,  to  make  laws  for  conscience,  they 
may  be  carried  on  as  far  as  an  universal  council,  or  a  Pope,  before 
diey  stop,  and  we  are  at  Konie  ere  we  are  aware.  You  will 
reply  perhaps,  Is  there  not  some  encouragement  given  to  the 
government  of  the  church  by  assemblies,  councils,  convocations, 
or  synods  of  bishops  or  elders,  in  that  famous  cliaptcr ;  Acts  xv. 
where  tliey  met  about  that  great  question,  IVhet/ier  the  heathen 
converts  should  be  circumcised  or  no  ? 

Rut  the  answer  to  this  is  very  easy :  This  was  not  a  council 
of  elders  or  bishops,  for  here  are  the  brethren  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  joined  together  with  the  apostli^s  and  elilers ;  and 
besides,  that  assembly  had  so  much  of  the  extr«ordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them,  that  thoy  could  jnstly  |)!'nounce, 
It  seemed  good  to  the  Ho/j/  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  la',  upon  you  no 

greater  burden  ; verses  22,  23,  25,  28.     Now  when  ])ersons 

divinely  ins<pircd,  as  those  apostles  and  elders,  autl  many  of  the 
brethren  were,  shall  meet  together  for  such  a  pnri>ose,  \  have 
DOthing  to  say  against  their  determinations.  But  let  ministers 
in  their  councils,  in  later  agos,  take  heed  how  they  assume  lord- 
sliip  over  conscience,  till  thc\  are  furnished  witii  siic*)»  gifts,  and 
can  make  such  a  divine  conunission  appear,  as  will  warrant  them 
to  say,  It  appeared  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  t9  us,  to  apf)oint 
M  and  so.  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  here,  tlic  aposii«*s  and  m- 
sjy'irei]  persons/ knciv  irhat   was  the  christian'^  dut^' b^lLote,  ^\A 
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could  have  determined  tliis  question  by  their  extraordinary  gifts,    - 
ivithout  convening  in  a  council  or  synod  :  but  probably  the  provi-  - 
dence  of  God  so  <)rdered  it,  that  even  inspired  apostles  should  « 
meet  and  debate  this  point  in  a  synod,  on  purpose  to  teach  ^ 
all    succeeding  churches    what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case, 
and  to  shew  how  their  difficulties  and  controversies  should  be 
authoritatively  determined  by  synods,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

jlmwer    I.    And   I    have  as  much  right  to  say,  perhaps  ^ 
the  apostles  Peter  and  James,  &c.  did  not  ^now  this  matter  so 
well  before,  and  therefore  could  not  have  determined  this  ques- 
tion without  convening  in  a  council ;  for  their  divine  revelations 
of  many  particular  things  were  made  to  them  not  all  at  once, 
in  the  days  of  pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them ; 
but  this  was  done  by  degrees,  and   at  particular  seasons,  as  the 
occasions  of  Christianity  and  the  churches  required  it.     Peter 
did  not  know  that  he  must  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathens 
several  years  after  that  day  of  pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  upon  them  in  cloven  tongues,  till  a  vision  from  heaven  taught  '~ 
it  him,  when  Cornelius  was  directed  bif  an  angel  to  send  messeN'   J 
gers  to  call  him  to  Cresarea.     And  it  is  probable,  Goil  ordained   I 
this  council  to  be  calk'd,  not  only  to  teach  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  well  as  the  apostles,  a  full  answer  to  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, but  to  render  the  unanimous  direction  and  appointment  of    \ 
so  many   inspired   persons    more  public,    more  weighty,    aifd    * 
eflicacious,  than  the  voice  of  a   single  apostle  would  iiave  been   •' 
in  so  important  a  case  of  "controversy  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts. 

Answer  II.  I  wHl  allow  that  providence,  perhaps,  might 
appoint  this  council  of  wise  and  knowing  men  at  Jerusalem  to  be 
convened,  to  teach  the  following  churches  and  ages  what  they 
should  do  incases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  ;  that  is,  that  they  should 
meet  together,  and  advise  with  one  another,  and  debate  matters 
freely  and  sincerely,  according  to  that  great  rule  of  human  pru- 
dence which  Solomon  also  teaches  us  :  In  the  multitude  of^oun^ 
setlors  there  is  sajety;  Prov.  xi.  14.  And  great  deference  should 
be  paid  to  the  advice  of  many  aged,  learned,  and  pious  men, 
met  in  council.  But  if  no  inspired  men  are  among  them,  they 
can  only  draw  up  their  conclusion  thus:  It  seemed  good  to  t/5, 
fallible  men,  to  give  our  opinion  and  advice  so  or  so  ;  but  not  to 
determine  absolutely  for  other  persons,  and  make  rules  to  bind 
the  consciences  of  others,  unless  they  could  add.  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  as  loell  as  unto  us;  for  if  the  vote  of  a 
council  of  faUible  men  could  bind  us,  why  should  not  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  or  any  other  councils,  bind  us  to  all  their  anti- 
christian  decrees  ?  The  best  constituted  church  or  council  may  in 
time  grow  degenerate,  and  if  they  have  such  authority  given 
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tfaem,  they  may  make  heathenish  or  hellish  decrees,  and  bind 
them  on  the  consciences  of  men. 

jiiiswer  III.  And  yet  further,  in  the  third  place,  I  add,  if: 
fUs  decree  at  Jerusalem  had  not  been  the  direction  and  deter*, 
mination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  lips  of  inspired  men, 
why  should  the  churches  at  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  ;  Acts 
XV.  23.  submit  to  a  vote  or  opinion  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
any  more  than  the  church  ft  Jerusalem  should  submit  to  an 
opiiiioQ  of  tlie  church  at  Corinth,  or  Rome,  or  Antiocii  ?  What 
was  done  at  Jerusalem  by  inspired  men  once,  on  an  extraordi* 
nary  occasion,  cannot  be  made  a  binding  example  or  rule,  for  the 
determination  of  conscience  in  all  following  times,  and  iu 
ordinary  church-aflTairs,  where  iw  inspired  persons  arc  present ; 
for  by  this  precedent,  one  church  would  have  ])ower  given  it  to 
determine  for  another ;  which  I  know  no  church  pretends  to,  but 
that  of  Rome. 

And  finally,  It  is  plain,  if  this  scripture  give  authority  to 
unioapired  men  in  ordinary  cases,  it  gives  this  dominion  to  the 
whole  church  at  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  bishops  or  elders  only  -, 
for  this  was  not  a  council  made  up  of  the  elders,  bishops  or  re- 
preaentatives  of  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  but  of  the  apostles,  elders,  ami  brethren  of  the  clmrch 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  yet  they  authoritatively  determined  the  case 
for  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  wiiich  they  should  never  have 
done,  if  there  had  been  no  ajiostles  or  inspired  persons  there. 
Whatsoever  therefore  the  church  at  Jerusalem  determined  as  a 
duty  for  the  Gentile  churches  to  practise  in  a  dubious  case,  be^ 
cause  it  had  a(K)stles,  and  many  inspired  persons  in  it,  can  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  synods,  poovoeations,  or  councils  of 
bishops,  or  elders  of  modern  churches,  to  determine  other  du- 
bious cases,  for  their  own  or  other  congregations,  and  bind  their 
consciences  to  any  point  of  faith  or  ])ractice  merely  by  their 
authority,  when  they  have  no  inspired  persons  am«»ng  them.  But 
I  only  glance  at  these  things,  and  will  not  enter  into  a  debate 
about  them  at  present. 

VI.  Though  baptism  and  the  Lord's-supper  are  ceremo- 
nies of  divine  institution,  yet  is  not  the  New  Testament  in  a 
great  measure  silent  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  celebrate  them  ? 

I  answer,  the  scripture  acquaints  us,  that  the  commission 
to  baptize  was  plainly  given  here  to  those  who  were  appointed 
to  teach  the  nations;  Mat.  xxviii.  20.  And  the  light  of  nature 
Miews  us,  that  those  persons  who  are  furnished  with  talents,  and 
chosen,  and  called,  and  solemnly  appointed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  raen,  to  offer  up  their  j)rayers  and  praises  to  God,  and  to 
lead  the  worship  in  churches,  are  certainly  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  most  proper  persons  to  administer  or  celebrate  such  rites  or 
ordinances,   as  should  be  attended  with  the  word  and  prayer ; 
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for  by  the  word  and  prayer  is  every  thing  sanctified  to  its  proper 
purposes  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  1  Tim.  iv.  5.  And  yet,  if 
no  ministers,  elders,  or  bisliops,  are  near  at  hand,  nor  the 
ministrations  of  any  such  are  to  be  obtained,  witliout  sinful  com- 
ph'ances,  perhaps  it  may  be  better  that  some  private  member 
of  that  congregation,  if  sufficiently  furnished  witii  proper  gifts, 
should  be  deputed  or  desired  by  the  church,  to  perform  these 
solemnities  once  or  twice,  than  thft  these  institutions  of  Christ, 
which  ^re  so  plain  a|id  express,  should  be  omitted  for  a  long 
time  together,  merely  on  account  of  doubtful  disputables. 
Christ  has  most  expressly  commanded  this  duty ;  but  who  shall 
administer  this  ordinance,  and  how  ministers  should  be  or- 
diained,  is  much  more  obscure.  If  a  congregation  want  a 
regular  minister,  yet  the  church  should  assemble  for  prayer ; 
and  exhortation  or  teaching,  by  reading  or  preaching,  should 
not  be  utterly  neglected  :  Why  then  sliould  they  neglect  tiim 
liord's-supper  ?  If  a  neighbouring  minister  cannot  Conveniently 
be  obtained,  may  not  a  brother  of  the  congregation,  who  has 
competent  abilities,  be  desired  to  pray,  or  to  read  a  sermon,  or  to 
exhort,  rather  than  the  church  be  without  any  public  worship,  or 
spend  their  Lord^s-day  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks  or  months 
together,  for  a  considerable  time  ?  And  may  not  a  person  thoi 
qualified,  if  no  minister  be  within  reach,  be  deputed  or  called 
bv  the  church,  to  break  bread  to  them;  rather  than  live  withoul 
obeying  the  express  commands  of  a  dying  Saviour; 

Now  I  have  ventured  so  far  in  giving  my  opinion  here,  I 
may  the  more  confidently  add,  that  this  should  not  be  practised 
on  every  little  common  occasion,  lest  great  inconveniences  arise 
thereby :  And  for  this  reason,  every  destitute  church  should 
furnish  thenMlver,  as  soon  is  may  be,  with  a  pastor  or  minister 
of  their  own,  to  go  before  them,  and  in  a  regular  manner,  cele- 
brate these  divine  rites  of  Christianity,  which  ought  not  to 
b^  long  neglected.  Some  other  cases  might  be  mentioned, 
which  may  fall  out  in  a  christian  church,  wherein  we  can  find 
no  plain  direction  or  example  in  scripture  ;  and  then  reason  and 
prudence  must  direct  us  :  Wliere  revelation  is  silent,  reason  is  our 
^ide. 

Sect.  VI. — Christian  Churches  formed  like  Civil  Societies^  upon 
the  plain  Mature  and  Reason  of  Things. 

Permit  me  here  to  give  a  little  specimen,  by  way  of  simili- 
tude, how  naturally  a  christian  church  is  formed,  when  we  sup- 
pose there  are  several  christians  within  the  reach  and  knowledge 
of  one  another,  in  this  sinful  world.  It  is  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  civil  society  may  be  formed  among  men, 
especially  among  several  natives  of  one  country  meeting  together 
ill  a  Ibreign  land:  And  while  I  am  representing  their  procedure. 
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yon  may  ctrry  your  (houghto  of  the  formation  and  ronstitution  of 
a  cbriatian  church  along  with  you  in  the  simile,  aud  apply  it  all 
the  way.  Suppose  three  or  lour  Englishmen,  who  have  their 
rcKdenee  in  a  city  of  China,  happen  to  meet  one  another,  and  by 
oonveraation,  fiuiling  that  they  speak  the  same  language,  they 
make  it  known  to  each  other,  that  they  are  natives  of  the  same 
eouDtry  ;  they  all  profess  allegiance  to  the  same  king,  George 
Ibe  Seebod  ;  anil  th-jugh  they  sojourn  for  a  season  in  a  foreign 
hnd,  and  are  engaged  in  many  secular  affiiirs  there,  yet  th^y  de- 
clare their  resolution  to  behave  as  becomes  Englishmen,  while 
they  are  waiting  for  a  call  from  their  sovereign  to  return  home* 
They  hereupon  agree  to  meet  once  a  week,  in  order  to  couverfe 
sbout  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation,  to  learn  some  tidings  from 
it,  to  pay  some  special  honours  to  their  absent  king,  to  learn  fur- 
ther notifies  of  his  will,  and  to  prepare  for  their  return  home- 
ward. The  day  which  they  appoint  for  their  asfiembly,  is  the 
day  of  the  accession  of  their  king  to  the  throne,  in  its  weekly  re- 
turn :  The  nlaco  is  also  agreed  among  them,  such  as  may  \fe  con'- 
venient  for  their  frequent  attendance. 

Other  Englishmen,  who  are  in  that  city,  hearing  of  this 
society,  come  to  their  assembly,  one  after  another,  and  (Cesire  ac« 
ipaintance  with  their  countrymen  and  brethren  :  They  make  it 
appear,  that  they  are  natives  of  the  same  land,  that  they  own  the 
same  sovereign,  that  thoy  are  doing  his  will,  and  preparing  to 
return  home  at  his  order.s:  And,  in  the  moan  time,  they  desire 
the  privilege  of  beins^  admitted  into  their  society.  Upon  such  a 
profession,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  society,  they  arc  re- 
edfcd  into  this  English  fellowship  with  pleasure. 

Now  it  is  not  be  supposed,  that  every  one  of  them  is  capable 
of  taking  proper  care  of  the  best  interests  of  tliis  society,  nor  of 
liking  in  an  instructive  and  profitable  manner  concerning  the 
thiols  that  relate  to  their  native  country,  their  laws,  and  rules  of 
conduct ;  their  king,  and  their  common  design  of  a  return.  They 
^rce  therefore  to  chuse  one  person  amongst  them,  who  sliall  de- 
mote himself  to  this  work,  shall  study  the  laws  of  their  country, 
the  rules  of  the  proper  beliaviour  of  Englishmen,  and  the  mind 
inA  will  of  their  kin^ :  One  who  shall  present  their  coromou 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  in  frequent  addresses  sent  to 
Ens^tand,  and  shall  spend  a  hour  or  two  every  week,  in  setting 
before  them  what  honours  they  owe  to  the  king  of  England,  what 
ire  the  blessings  of  their  native  home,  what  arc  their  duties  in  a 
ibretgn  land,  what  dangers  they  are  exposed  to  among  the  hea- 
tlieo  Chinese,  and  how  they  may  best  avoid  them  ;  what  are  the 
enjoyments  they  expect  at  their  return,  and  the  best  methods  of 
prejmration  for  it.  This  man  accepts  the  ollice,  and  by  a  solemu 
vow  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  faithfulnesji  to  his  countrymen 
m  this  trust,  lie  enters  upon  his  office. 
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Besides  this,  once  in  a  roontb,  suppose  ihey  meet  together, 
tocording  to  an  appointment  of  their  prince,  to  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together,  in  memory  of  some 
great  benefit  ivhicli  the  whole  nation  of  England  received  by  a 
difficult  and  bloody  enterprize  of  the  ktng^s  son,  when  in  former 
years,  he  took  a  Toyage  nom  England  to  China ;  and  they  keep 
up  this  feasi  in  honour  to  his  name,  wherdn  the  provisions,  after 
a  short  speech,  are  distributed  to  every  member  of  the  society,  by 
the  person  whom  they  have  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  Einglish 
aflSurs.  Now  because  this  man  spends  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  letters,  or  dispatches  to  England,  and  in  the  study  of  English 
affairs,  that  he  may  the  better  entertain  the  assembly  of  his 
brethren  at  their  solemn  weekly  meetings,  the  community  agree 
to  release  him  from  the  secular  businesses  of  life,  and  join  their 
liberality  to  maintain  him  with  honour.  But  here  let  it  be  oh* 
served,  that  though  they  pay  so  much  respect  to  the  person  whom 
they  chuse  to  be  their  instructor,  and  to  go  before  them  in  the 
lionours  due  to  their  king,  yet  they  do  not  entrust  him  to  invent 
any  new  ceremony  to  testify  their  allegiance,  nor  to  impose  on 
them  any  new  law  or  custom,  but  what  he  can  find  prescribed 
among  the  laws  of  their  nation,  and  appointments  of  the  king,  or 
of  his  ambassadors  to  China.  In  these  matters  indeed,  he  may 
require  obedience  in  the  name  of  ttieir  king ;  but  in  all  other 
things  he  must  act  according  to  the  agreement  or  opinion  of  the 
society  ;  which  must  be  testified  by  the  vote  of  the  m^jor  part. 

Among  this  community,  some  happen  to  be  aged,  or  sick,  or 
disabled  for  work  ;  or  they  are  fallen  into  poverty,  and  their 
circumstances  are  sunk  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  dili- 
gence and  labour:  These  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves ;  the  society  therefore  chearfully  contribute  toward  their 
support :  And  they  entrust  two  or  three  persons  with  thi»  money ^ 
and  desire  them  to  take  care  that  tlie  table  of  the  poor  be  ^sup- 
pfied.  They  entrust  also  with  these  persons  what  money^they 
collect  for  the  honourable  ramntenance  of  their  teacher;  and 
desire  them  to  take  Care,  that  every  thing  necessary  toward  their 
weekly  meetings  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  convenient  place,  be 
provided  at  their  public  charge.  They  go  on  in  tliis  manner  with 
much  comfort  and  mutual  assistance,  in  every  thing  that  relates  - 
to  their  welfare  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  rejoice  in  their  hope  to 
meet  one  day  in  England.  And  as  they  are  ever  adding  to  tlieir 
society  by  admitting  new  members,  upon  their  credible  profession 
and  appearance  to  be  true  Britons,  in  the  room  of  such  as  are 
yearly  called  home  ;  so  if  any  among  them  prove  to  be  false  and 
inhincere,  and  are  guilty  of  crimes  highly  disgraceful  to  their  pro- 
fession of  being  natives  of  England,  and  their  allegiance  to  their 
king,  they  have  no  other  punishment  for  them  besides  tliat  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  society,  and  forbid  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
thereof  any  longer. 
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Now  it  is  so  verv  easy  to  apply  these  transactions  of  Eng^* 
Gahmen  in  China  to  the  affiiirsof  a  christian  church,  that  I  harcQy 
need  display  the  parallel.  Christians  profess  to  be  natives  of 
heaven,  to  be  born  from  above :  They  sojourn  for  a  season  in 
the  world  as  in  a  foreign  land,  till  their  Father  and  King  summon 
them  home.  They  speak  the  language  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  understand  it;  and  they  know  each 
other  hereby :  They  agree  to  meet  together  to  worship  their  king^ 
and  pay  mllegiaiice  to  him  ;  to  learn  more  of  his  will,  and  week, 
his  favour.  The  day  of  their  solemn  assemblies  is  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  Chrisf,  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  Lord. 
When  they  do  special  honours  to  him^  they  eat  bread  and  drink 
wine,  to  solemnize  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  sin  atad 
hell,  when  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  die  for  them.  Then,  by 
calling  away  their  hearts  from  this  world,  and  conversing  about 
heavenly  things,  they  are  continually  preparing  for  their  return 
home.  They  chuse  one  or  more  teadiers,  pastors,  or  bislM^)s, 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  otfcr  up  their  common  ad- 
dresses to  God,  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  to  put  tliem  in  mind  of 
the  things  of  (icaven,  and  to  walk  before  them  in  exemplary 
holineas.  They  chuse  deacons  to  relieve  the  poor,  out  of  their 
public  liberality,  as  well  as  to  take  care  that  their  pastors  or 
teachers  be  maintained.  They  receive  in  new  members  who  are 
worthy,  ui>on  thoir  profession  ;  and  they  cast  out  those  tbat'are 
dishonourable.  Tliey  walk  onward  in  this  way  toward  the  hea- 
venly state ;  and  wait  the  summons  from  on  high,  to  call  them 
tliitlier  by  death  and  tiic  resurrection. 

Sect.    VII. — The  several  Advantages  of  such  a   Churchy  or 

Lhr'ntian  Society. 

So  natural  a  scheme  of  social  rclij^ou  as  this,  docs  not  need 
loni^  and  express  forms  of  institiKion,  after  the  great  doctrines  afid 
duties  of  the  christian  failli  and  life  are  plainly  revealed  and  re- 
ceived.    All   that  is  found  in   the  New  Testament  relating"  to 
cfarifrtiau  cliurches,  so  liapnily  corresponds  with  these  dictates  of 
the  li^ht  of  nature,  and  tlie  aHairs   of  iiic  civil  life,  that  it  has 
made   the^e  rules  much  more  plain,  an<l  easy,  aiul  practicable^ 
tlian  those  of  the  Jewish  religion,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  reli- 
gion, that  pretends  to  di\iue  revelation.     This  scheme  is  built  on 
tiiL*  eternal  reasons  and  relations  of  things,  as  well  as  the  word  of 
G^<l.      The  particular  positive  prescriptions  relating  to  christian 
ciiun  lies  are  but  few,  while  the  general  duties  of  christian  fel- 
lovviililp  are  such  as  the  light  of  nature  and   rtfason  seem   to  dic- 
tate to   all  societies  whatsoever.     It  is  the  evil   mixture  of  the 
iivrrdlcss  and  fanciful  inventions  of  men,  together  with  the  plain 
autl  common  dictates  of  nature  and  scripture,  and  (he  im])ositions 
vi'  (liesc  inventions  on  conscience,  which  halh  done  so  much  in- 
jury to  Christianity,  defaced  its  beauty,  and  tarnished  its  honours. 
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,  II.  This  •clieme  is  perfectly  coosistcnt  with  etery  form  and 
kind  of  civil  i^overnmeut,  wlietlier  it  be  a  kingdom)  a  tenatc^  or 
It  republic.  As  it  does  not  roinglc  itself  with  the  interests  of  this 
'  world,  nor  assume  to  itself  any  civil  or  coercive  power,  so  it  caii 
make  no  head  against  the  governors  of  the  country ;  for  its 
power  is  of  anotlier  kind,  and  reaches  but  to  one  single  society  of 
christians :  Nor  are  they  combined  by  any  law  of  Christ,  in  sucb 
united  multitudes,  under  one  common  visible  head,  as  to  make 
themselves  dangerous  to  any  state.  Wlmtsoever  hath  been  done 
in  the  world  by  men  professing  Christianity,  in  a  way  of  resistance 
to  lawful  governors,  or  rebellions  against  them,  hath  never  been 
done  by  tiiem  as  churches  of  Christ  formed  upon  the  model  I 
have  laid  down. 

III.  This  form  of  a  christian  chnrchallows  to  all  its  mem* 
bers  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  men  and  christians.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  persecution  for  conscience  sake ;  for  it  leaves  all  civil 
rewards  and  preferments,  penalties  and  punishments,  to  king- 
doms, and  states,  and  tlie  governors  of  this  world.  It  pretends 
to  no  power  over  conscience,  to  compel  men  to  obedience ;  no 
prisons,  no  axes,  fire,  nor  sword.  It  gives  its  ministers  power 
and  anthority  to  command  nothing  but  what  is  found  in  the  bible  : 
All  other  things  must  be  determined  by  the  consent  of  the  people, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  led  by  common  prudence,  by  the  neces- 
sary reason  of  things,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  major  part  of  the 
society.  Bat  if  in  any  of  these  things,  particular  persons,  after  all 
proper  enquiries,  cannot  agree  with  the  major  part,  they  may 
make  their  remonstrances,  and  be  dismissed,  if  they  cannot  con- 
tinnc  there  with  tolerable  satisfaction  ;  or  they  may  withdraw  to 
another  congregation,  if  they  are  aggrieved,  and  the  society 
refuse  to  dismiss  them.  I  confess,  those  christians  who  differ 
from  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  should  seriously  examine 
themselves,  whether  their  disagreement  doth  not  arise  from  any 
pique,  or  prejudice,  or  worldly  interest,  or  humour,  or  obstinate 
self-will ;  and,  in  some  particulars,  tliey'shonld  deny  themselves, 
rather  then  divide  themselves,  from  a  society  whose  communion 
they  have  long  enjoyed  :  More  especially,  they  should  take  heed 
of  this  in  the  country,  where  they  have  not  convcniency  of  hold- 
ing communion  with  other  christian  societies.  And  even  where 
they  have  such  opportunities  and  conveniences,  persons  should 
not  indulge  a  fickle  humour,  nor  run  wandering  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  fluttering  from  one  church  to  another,  upon  every 
little  difference.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there 
may  be  several  just  and  reasonable  grounds  for  particular  chris- 
tians to  separate  from  a  society,  from  which  they  differ  in  Momc 
sentiments  or  transactions,  though  they  still  continue  to  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  a  true  church  of  Christ.  8uch  a  liberty  as  this 
must  be  still  niaintained ;  for  christian  churches  must  have  all 
voluntary  members,  and  not  be  turned  into  prisons. 
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If  any  person  sins  so  grossly  against  the  plain  rules  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  laws  of  God  or  Christ,  as  to  appear  to  reoouuoe 
the  cliaracters  of  a  christian,  the  ciiiirch  hath  power  only  to  re-» 
nounce  such  a  person,  and  disclaim  all  christian  fellowship  with 
him,  and  turn  him  into  the  world,  whicli  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
till  ho  repent :  But  they  have  no  authority  to  hurt  his  life  or 
limbs  ;  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor  a  penny  of  his  money,  by 
way  of  punishment. 

IV.  By  such  sort  of  churches  as  these,  Christianity  is  more 
easily  maintained  in  single  and  secret  assemblies,  if  the  powers 
of  this  world  favour  them  not;  for  there  is  no  need  of  large 
multitudes  assembling  together  tor  any  ordinances  of  worship,  or 
for  discipline  ;  no  need  of  any  such  public  appearances  or  trans- 
actions,  as.  may  give  any  unnecessary  umbrage  or  suspicion  to 
persecuting  eneniits :  There  is  no  need  of  couucils  and  synods  of 
ministers  of  distant  cities,  to  meet  tojc^ether  to  make  laws  for  the 
church,  or  to  rectify  disorders  there :  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
tra'vel  over  large  countii^s  or  dioceses,  to  felch  arigiitlul  ordinatioH' 
of  a  minister  for  any  church :  much  less  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome,  if  all  the  ministers  in  a  nation  were  dead,  or  departed 
from  the  faith.     If  the  whole  socictv,  ^hich  was  wont  to  meet 
together,  cannot  do  it  under  a  persecuting  prince,  for  tear  of  ex- 
posing themselves  to  public  injury,  they  may  assemble  in  smaller 
parties,  and  their  preachers  may  teach,  and  pray,  and  administer 
ail  ordinances  among  tlicm,  as  it  was  often  done  in  the  primitive 
times,  maintaining  tiieir  cliristian  feitowsbip  by  ^'cret  meetings : 
and  they  may  all  he  called  little  churches,  in  the  house.     By  such 
single  congregations,  larij^cr  or  smaller,  was  the  whole  church  of 
Christ  in  the  world  continued  and  increased,  the  flrst  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  whensoever  the  powers  of  this  world  took  it  into 
tlieir  heads  to  persecute  and  destroy  the  professors  of  the  christiaa 
fsidi. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  here,  would  it  not  be  a  much 
more  substiuitial  and  powerful  way  of  maintaining  chri<)tian 
cliurches,  if  thcac  single  congregations,  by  virtue  of  their  minis<* 
tcrs  or  cldera,  were  combined  together  in  some  sacred  bond  of 
union,  that  might  make  a  considerable  body  of  people  under  such 
heads  or  leaders,  or  under  one  supreme  head,  who  might  better 
defeud  them  against  the  invasion  of  their  rites  by  any  secular 
powers  or  persecuting  princes  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  churches  of  Christ  considered  as 
such,  have  no  secular  power  in  themselves,  nor  authority  to  make 
any  efibrts  against  secnlar  jmwers:  But  when  men  become  chris- 
tians, or  members  of  chnrche> ,  they  do  not  divest  themselves  of 
any  secular  or  rivil  rights  or  powers  which  they  had  before  :  And 
tiKTefore  when  natural  or  civil  liberties  are  unj\ksUy  atvA  cvwftWj 
luyaded  hy  any  of  the  wea  of  this  world,  tUej  by  l\ie\«L\s^  olt 
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Batore  hate  a  just  right,  as  men,  to  defend  themteKes ;  and  no 
eocletta&tical  combinations  can  give  them  any  furtlier  right  or 
power  than  what  they  have  as  men  :  And  this  belongs  to  them 
itill,  whatsoever  religion  they  profess,  whether  natural  or  re- 
"vealed,  wliether  pagan,  mohemetan,  or  christian.  A  professor 
af  every  religion  has  a  right  to  be  prc^tected  by  the  government 
as  long  as  he  maintains  his  allegiance  to  the  governors,  and  does 
DO  injury  to  the  state.  But  if  governors  will  not  protect  him, 
but  will  give  him,  up  to  the  fury  of  persecutors,  he  has  certainly 
ft  civil  right  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends  against  all  assaults 
and  injuries. 

V.  Miscarriages  in  the  government,  or  conduct  of  such  a 
duurch  as  I  have  described,  are  less  dangerous  to  Christianity ; 
because  they  afibct  but  one  single  congregation,  they  reach  but  to 
one  society.  Those  ecclesiastical  governments  which  include 
fast  numbers  and  nbultitudes  combined  under  one  or  more  spin* 
tual  heads  or  rulers,  if  there  be  any  misrule  and  confusion  brought 
in  among  them,  it  involves  multitudes  in  the  mischief  of  it,  and 
sometimes,  shakes  or  destroys  whole  nations.  But  if  a  govern-* 
ment  which  is  included  within  one  single  congregation  be  never 
ao  mudi  divided  by  contentions,  and  fall  into  tlie  greatest  confu«> 
sions,  the  mischief  is  not  of  so  large  an  extent,  nor  can  it  have 
80  fatal  and  dreadful  consequences.  If  the  congregation  itself 
should  be  actually  dissolved  by  these  constitutions,  the  particular 
members  of  it  may  depart  and  join  themselves  to  otlier  congre- 
gations within  their  reach  or  neighbourhood,  who  are  nearest  of 
their  own  opinion,  and  walk  with  them  in  a  religious  and  peaceful 
fellowship,  which  they  could  not  well  do  before,  because  of  such 
different  opinions  and  divided  spirits. 

VI.  Such  single  societies  or  churches  so  constituted  are 
most  happily  suited  to  maintain  and  carry  on  the  great  purposes, 
and  designs  of  the  gospel,  for  the  conversion  of  smners,  and  the 
edification  of  true  christians.  Of  tins  matter  see  the  learned 
Doctor  Owen's  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  Churches,  chapter 
vi.  page  119.  See  also  Sermons  at  Berry-street,  sermon  xlix. 
Upon  the  whole,  whensoever  it  shall  appear  that  any  other  form 
of  a  christian  church  is  more  happily  suited  to  the  edification  and 
peace  of  christians,  to  the  preservation  of  christian  liberty,  and 
to  secure  the  spiritual  honours  which  belong  to  Christ  in  hia 
churches,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  more  countenance 
from  the  New  Testament  than  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  relinquish 
this  set  of  sentiments,  and  with  pleasure  exchange  it  for  a  better. 
That  is  certainly  the  best  form  of  a  christian  church,  whereby 
truth,  peace,  and  holiness  may  be  most  happily  promoted  and 
secured. 
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ECT.  VIII. — Of  the  Power  of  Churches  to  ^ppaini   Hdy 

Things  or  Actions. 

Question. — Whether  a  christian  church  may  not  appoint  or 
etermiQe  circumstances  and  ceremonies  of  worship  and  order, 
rhich  arc  left  undetermined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  require 
lem  to  be  observed  ? 

Anszoer. — ^In  the  primitive  churches  there  were  extraordi- 
iry  g^ifls  and  powers  communicated  to  them :  There  were 
wstlesj  evangelists^  and  inspired  leaders  and  guides ;  but  since 
ese  extraorduiary  gifts  and  powers  are  ceased,  reason  and  scrip- 
re  are  our  only  rules.  It  is  upon  this  foot  every  christian 
arch,  or  every  single  society  of  christians,  receiving  one  another 
the  Lordy  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  Rom.  xvi.  2.  that  is,  agreeing 
worship  and  walk  together  according  to  the  faith  and  order  of 
e  gospel,  when  it  is  furnished  with  its  proper  of&oers,  that  is,  a 
(hop,  or  bishops  and  deacons  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  power 
It  I  know  of  in  this  world,  which  has  plain  evidence  and  sup* 
rt  ID  the  word  of  God,  or  the  necessary  reason  of  things. 
et  I  cannot  find  that  either  the  light  of  reason  or  scripture  has 
ven  such  a  church,  or  its  officers,  any  authority  to  invent  and 
e,  to  appoint  and  command  new  ceremonies  of  divine  worship 
any  case :  Nor  has  it  a  right  to  impose  on  the  consciences  of 
m  any  such  self-invented  modes  or  circumstances  of  worship, 
as  to  make  them  holy  things,  or  to  oblige  any  single  christian 
comply  therewith.  But  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly  to 
is  matter.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  religious  cere- 
Miies  of  worship,  and  the  mere  natural  circumstances  of  the 
rformance  of  it. 

Natural  circumstances  arc  such  as  are  necessary,  er  at  least 
fbly  expedient,  fur  the  performance  of  acts  of  worship,  consi- 
red  merely  as  natural  actions,  and  abstracted  from  their  religi- 
s  design.  Such  are  time,  place,  habit,  gesture,  &c.  for  no 
tural  action  can  be  put  forth  but  it  must  be  in  some  time,  or 
some  place,  in  some  posture  of  body :  nor  can  any  transaction 
[mblic  society  be  conveniently  performed  without  some  sort  of 
rments,  without  a  commodious  ))lace  and  seasonable  hours  for 
embling :  These  in  their  own  nature  are  properly  no  parts  of 
rship  or  religion,  but  circumstances  belons^ing  to  those  actions 
isidered  merely  as  natural,  and  as  the  actions  of  natural  and 
iable  creatures.  Among  these  natural  circumstances  of  actions 
locial  worship,  some  arc  necessary  to  be  determined  one  certain 
y,  and  others  are  not  so.  The  circumstances  necessary  to  be 
termined  one  certain  way,  are  the  time  and  place,  the  Ian- 
age,  and  something  of  the  maimer  or  order  of  the  religious 
ions,  &c. 

Now  where  these  are  not  determined  by  God  lV\mst\t,  W,  \% 
lated  they  mu9t  be  determiaed  by  every  worsU\p\nng  ^ocv^V'^ 
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fbr  tbemsdyet ;  for  they  must  a^ee  what  hour  to  meet  togethc 
libat  place  to  meet  in,  what  lan^age^  shall  be  used  in  the  wo 
diip,  whether  they  shall  b^u  or  end  the  worship  with  the  Lord 
supper,  or  with  a  psalm  or  song,  who  shall  minister  in  ho 
things ;  whether  there  shall  be  any  responses  of  tiie  cojigreg 
tiou  to  the  words  of  him  tiiat  officiates  in  prayer,  or  whether  am^ 
shall  be  pronounced  aloud,  or  whether  a  silent  assent  be  suificiei 
Where  God  hath  not  determined  these  things,  I  do  not  find  tfa 
he  hath  ever  given  authority  to  any  person  to  determine  these  f 
cither  persons,  or  any  society  of  men  to  determine  them  for  oth> 
societies  ;  but  they  must  be  determined  by  an  agreement  or  tc 
of  every  society  for  itself.  As  in  several  of  these  things  the 
must  be  a  concurrence  or  agreement  to  make  any  solemn  ai 
constant  meetings  and  transactions  of  a  civil  society,  peaceful  ai 
useful,  regular  and  orderly,  so  are  the  same  things  needful  to 
agreed  upon  in  a  christian  church  to  render  the  worship  of  eve 
single  society  practicable  and  edifying,  harmonious,  agreeab! 
and  decent. 

And  since  these  things  are  necessary  to  be  determined  o 
way,  if  some  few  persons  in  the  society  will  not  consent  to  t 
agreement  of  the  major  part  of  them,  they  must  depart  and  jc 
themselves  to  some  other  society  which  is  more  for  their  conv 
niency.  Such  are  tlie  various  tempers,  engagements,  sentimen 
inclinations  and  conveniences  of  diflTerent  persons,  that  the 
would  be  a  great  bar  put  upon  the  frequent  meetings  of  any  lar 
society  for  any  civil  or  religious  purposes,  if  they  must  not.  mc 
and  transact  any  affairs  till  every  single  person  bo  perfect 
pleased.  If  therefore  the  minor  part  cannot,  or  will  not  consc 
to  what  the  bulk  of  the  society  agree  upon,  here  is  no  impositi 
upon  tlieir  consciences,  while  they  are  allowed  to  join  themsoh 
with  other  societies,  civil  or  relig^ious,  where  these  necessary  a 
disputed  circumstauccs  are  agreed  aud  pr<ictised  more  accordii 
to  their  mind. 

The  circumstances  which  are  not  necessary  to  be  determin 
one  way,  arc  the  postures  or  gestures  of  the  body,  the  garmen 
of  the  preacher,  or  of  him  that  prays,  of  sin°;ers  or  hearers,  & 
and  these  every  person  may  determine  for  himself :  Some  m 
have  a  blue  garment,  while  oihers  have  red  or  brown,  black 
white ;  some  may  wear  a  long  coat,  others  a  short  one ;  aoi 
may  stand  in  prayer,  others  kneel  if  they  will ;  some  may  chu 
to  stand  in  singing  or  preaching,  while  others  may  dmse  to  sit 
the  same  society.  I  must  confess  there  scemn  to  be  something 
a  natural  decency  in  the   uniformity  of  some  of  these  circut 

*  Always  exceptinf;  those  primitive  times,  wh^n  varioui  UofEua^i  wera  n 
as  ftn  extraordinary  corlirmatioo  of  the  gospel  cf  Christ.  But  in  ordiu 
seasons  of  worship  the  esaeinkly  must  know  eiid  agree  bcfurebaod,  that  it  ■ 
be  pci firmed  iji  •  laoguage  which  they  ooderstaod. 
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ittDccs,  cspcrially  that  of  gesture,  in  one  and  the  same  congre- 
gation, in  some  particular  parts  of  worshipi  as  standing  in  prayer, 
&c.  but  no  such  necessity  of  such  a  uniformity  as  to  give  power 
to  soy  person  or  society  to  determine  for  every  single  worship- 
per, and  oblif^  him  to  obey.    If  any  whole  church,  or  a  multi- 
tide  of  churches  in  a  nation  will  chuse  to  agree  in  any  partioular 
fnctice,  it  is  well ;  or  if  they  can  persuade  every  ])crson  to  con- 
KDt  to  the  same  :  But  if  some  persons  will  presume  to  deter- 
line  all  these  circumstances  one  way,  and  will  impoife  them  u|x>n 
(heir  feliow-christians  by  a  pretended  autliority,  tboy  go  beyond 
the  bounds  that  either  the  liglit  of  nature  or  scripture  allows,  and 
iMime  such  a  power  over  the  consciences  of  men  as  I  cannot 
iid  tlie  chapter  and  verse  where  it  was  given  them  ;  for  these 
mimstances  being  left  indifferent  in  themselves,  the  nature  of 
tings,  and  in  scripture,  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  determined 
tte  way  for  a  whole  society,  and  much  less  should  all  this  so- 
ciety be  obliged  in  conscience  to  comply  with  such  an  imposition. 

Having  given  such  an  account  of  the  natural  circumstances 
4  sodal  worship,  let  us  enquire  what  are  religious  ceremonies. 

Religious  ceremonies  are  either  real  actions,  or  modes  and 
CRomstances  of  action  by  which  some  special  honour  is  designed 
to  be  paid  to  God,  and  therefore  Gkxl  alone  can  institute  them, 
vho  alone  can  determine  what  shall  be  honourable  to  himself. 
These  have  generally  a  signification  of  something  inward  and 
■virible  annexed  to  them :  But  whether  we  can  learn  what  tliey 
jgnify  or  uo,  still  there  is  a  holiness  and  a  necessity  placed  in 
Mn  by  the  divine  appointment ;  and  therefore  man  cannot  ap- 
psiotthem,  nor  add  to  them,  because  he  cannot  put  holiness  into 
uif  thing,  nor  make  any  thing  holy  or  sinful,  which  God  has  not 
asiie  so.  Some  of  these  religious  ceremonies  are  real  actions, 
nd  entirely  divine  institutions  of  sacred  appointments  of  ser- 
net,  which  are  in  no  wise  necessary  to  natural  actions,  nor  should 
t%tr  have  been  practised,  if  God  had  not  positively  enjoined 
ihem :  Others  in  their  abstracted  nature  antecedent  to  the  divine 
tOfDRisnd,  were  but  mere  natural  circumstances  of  action ;  yet 
vim  thus  determined  particularly  by  God,  they  become  as  it 
vcre  parts  of  our  religion,  and  our  worship. 

Circumcimtij  offering  of  sacrifices^  slaying  and  eating  the 
)twver,  burnijtg  of  incense,  lighting  the  lampSf  sprinkling  of 
Mwrf,  divers  uaJnngs^  the  use  of  the  instruments  or  music  in  the 
^impley  he.  seem  to  be  the  first  sort,  viz.  such  real  relio^ious  ac- 
tioni  snd  ceremonies  of  pure  divine  institution,  as  were  by  divine 
>;*poiDtment  imposed  upon  the  ancient  church.  Others  are  of 
the  KGond  soii,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  places  or 
*pot«  of  ground,  perhaps  where  tlie  tabernacle  and  temple  stood, 
Iheholy  times,  such  as  sabbath,  new  moons^  and  other  festivals, 
Iheittbe  or  vesture  of  the  priests  who  ofSciate,  &c. .  These  were 
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but  modes  and  circumstances  of  action  made  necessary  to  tl 
Jewish  Vforshippers,  ordained  to  be  holy,  and  converted  into  rd 
gioUs  ceremonies. 

Under  the  New  Testament  the  GeremoQi«8  distinct  from  n 
tiiral  refig^iouy  whether  real  actioas  or  mere  modes  and  circui 
stances  of  action,  are  few  and  easy,  suclir  as-  the  fBHuhing  in 
water  gnd  baptism^  and  eating  bread  and  wine  at  the  supper  oft 
Lordiio  whicli  we  may  add  the  observation  of  thejirzt  day  rf  I 
xoeek  in  mcmor]^  of  our  risen  Saviour.  Any  of  the  circumstaM 
or  modes  of  action  which  belong  to  these  religious  rites,  wU 
are  not  determined  by  scripture,  and  are  not  necessary  to  be  d 
lermined  mker  way  in  order  to  social  worship,  must  be  left  iadiffi 
ent  tO' every  worshipper,  according  as  his  consci^ice  or  his  oo 
YciMency  shall  direct.  I  know  not  any  text  where  God  has  gyti 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  any  pow^p  to  impose  on  others..  S 
these  things  happily  set  forth  at  large  in  Doctov  Calamy'a  exo 
lent  discourse,  called"  an  **  Introductio»  to  the  Second  Part 
Moderate  Non-conformity  ;''  of  which  I  am  informed,  that  H 
Locke  himself  should  say  upon  tlie  perusal  of  it,  that  while  I 
protestant  dissenters  kept  close  to  these  principles,  they  Vfoi 
sufficiently  maintain  their  ground,  and  justify  their  separati 
from  any  established  national  church,  if  that  church  shoi 
assume  an  authority  to  impose  things  which  ougfit  to  be  left  i 
different 

Surely  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Romans  Fays  a  fbi 
dationfor  this  christian  liberty,  and  forbids  to  impose  on  consciei 
tlie  observation  of  meats  or  days^  and  in  general  all  impositk 
of  this  kind.  The  a]>ostle,  wiiile  he  handles  this  subject,  had 
order  to  impose  or  forbid  these  practices  on  the  Romans,  ta  win 
he  wrote.  He  leaves  every  man  to  use  his  own  liberty  in . 
gospel,  nor  to  be  entangled  with  any  fresh  yokes  of  bondag 
GaL  V.  1.  supposing  always  that  the  light  of  nature  and  coram 
reason  will  keep  all  sober  christians  within  the  bounds  of  hum 
d^ency,  common  prudence,  and  civility ;  and  that  a  preferei 
be  given  to  sudi  modes,  and  gestures,  and  seasons,  which  set 
to  be  patronized  by  tbe  examples  mentioned  in  scripture/ 

The  custom  also  of  the  holiest  and  purest  churches  may  hi 
some  influence  to  direct  our  practice,  in  such  af&irs  of  small  L 
portance  where  we  cannot  find  any  other  rule  of  determinati< 
either  from  the  li^lit  of  nature  or  scripture.  Tbe  a|)ostle  Pi 
seems  ^o  give  tins  advice  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  business 
wearing  tlie  hair  long  or  short ;  1  Cor.  xi.  14, 15.  For  after 
had  offered  some  reason  on  one  side  from  the  mere  light  of  natu 
and  decency,  he  adds,  verse  16.  that  if  any  man  seem  to  be  cc 
tentiousy  that  is,  be  not  satisfied  with  my  arguments,  aud  pen 
in  contending  about  this  matter,  we  have  no  such  customs^  nor  i 
churches  of  God:  That  is,  let  him  be  determined  by  the  custi 
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€f  119  the  tpoatles,  and  of  other  chrUtian  churches ;  let  him  not 
dbti  a  tinralarity  in  tlungs  of  leu  moment,  nor  give  ottence  to. 
Ac  genoruity  of  the  most  aerious  and  pious  professors  of  the 
■Be  bith  in  such  Uttle  things  as  these  are. 

But  if  any  man,  or  any  society  of  men,  shall  assume  so 
to  themselves,  as  to  pretend  a  ditine  anthority  to  confine 
dimnches  and  christians  to  a  most  exquisite  uniformity  in 
ff«y  punctilio  that  relates  to  religion  and  circumstances  of  wor-* 
iip,eTen  in  things  whidi  Clod  has  not  appointed,  they  throw  us 
hot  agun  into  a  sort  of  Judaism,  and  make  and  impose  new 
jdues  of  bondage ;  they  pretend  to  bind  what  Christ  has  made 
ne,  and  seem  to  usurp  his  prerogative :  A  pretence  to  such 
pirer  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  spring  and  spirit  of  anti- 
ctriitiamsm ;  there  is  the  foundation  for  papacy  laid,  tliough  it 
ks  not  arisen  yet  to  an  universal  supremacy,  to  an  infaUible 
cUr,  and  a  triple  crown. 

AB  christians  arc  bound  by  the  Xew  Testament  to  worship 

m  God,  even  God  the  Father  who  dwells  in  heaven,  in  the  name 

tf  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aids  or  operations  of  one 

^f,  they  are  bound  to  be  baptized  into  these  names,  and  to  ro« 

aonlKT  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  holy  supper,  to  trust  in  the 

(nmiises  of  tlie  gospel,  and  to  practise  the  precepts  of  it  in  an 

isfiMin  life  of  holiness.    This  is  evident  and  certain,  and  per- 

hpi  this  may  be  thought  almost  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  unity 

if  the  christian  church.     But  still  let  it  be  obherved,  that  where 

driitians  are  fallen  into  very  different  opinions  in  any  important 

Mtters  of  doctrine  or  duty,  or  wlierc  their  sentiments  are  so  ex- 

ftsroely  divided,  and  perhaps  contrary  to  each  other  in  matters  of 

vonfaip  and  order,  that  they  cannot  agree  and  join  in  the  same 

kms  and  modes  of  divine  service,  or  where  they  have  not  cha- 

iftj  enough  to  bear  witli  each  other^s  differences  in  things  of  less 

BMnent,  they  ought  not  to  force  themselves,  nor  to  be  forced  into 

mt  sodety  or  cliurch ;  but  they  should  join  themselves  to  such 

^1  Unct  societies  as  are  nearest  of  their  own  mind ;  for  their  edi- 

^1  katioo  in  faith,  holiness  and  love,  is  one  great  and  chief  end  of 

(brch-t'ellowship. 

li  Tliough  the  men  of  Israel  were  bound  by  law  to  jom  thj^ee 
\n  imes  a  ytar  to  worship  Uod  who  dwelt  in  the  temple  or  taber- 
i*|  iKle  by  the  apjiointed  sacrifices  of  the  passover,  pentecost,  &c. 
^A  }Mtbey  were  not  bound  by  any  law  of  God  to  attend  that  syna- 
J  ^^  which  was  nearest  to  their  own  dwellinsr,  where  prayer 
r^  «d  pnise  was  performed,  and  instructions  and  exhortations 

El  to  the  people.  Herein  tiicy  had,  or  they  should  have  had, 
}  tochuse  tlieir  fellow- worshippers  and  the  synagogue  where 
^  wimkl  worship,  if  they  had  any  scruple  upon  their  consd- 
*B^  sbout  tlie  practice  of  that  which  was  nearest  to  them.  And 
kiuDe  liberty  belongs  to  christians  in  every  age  and  nation. 
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To  fohse  ail  christians  into  the  same  dnirdi»  wbose  underttalidU 
ings  and  of^nions  point  different  ways,  and  to  bind  them  togetfMT 
in  an  outward  form  of  fellowship  wHh  thdr  minds  so  mndi  9/^ 
^ided;is  the  way  to  increase  their  diflfiMrnoes,  to  kindUe  their  IM 
with  more  fierceness,  and  awaken  their  wn)tti  to  a  hinder  degras^ 
till  they  grow  mad  against  each  other  and  rain  the  churolL  It  if 
like  tying  Sampson's  foxes  together  by  the  tail  wUh  firdrmttM 
between  them^  while  thdr  hea£  stand  contrary  ways,  asid  ikm 
inclosing  them  all  with  a  strong  fence  in  one  ftdd  r  There  flMT^ 
will  unavoidably  snarl  and  rage  agdnst  one  anotfMr )  Aef  WHi 
draw  different  ways,  and  diffuse  their  fire  and  wralli  tSlthey  Iriffi 
bnrnt  op  the  fidM,  and  destroyed  a  levdy  hanreaL 


THE 

TERMS  OF  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNION^ 


Humbly  proposed  to  the  Churches  of  Christy  with  an  jttiemft 
towards  the  Solution  of  Torimu  Questions  and  Cas^  of  Gm^ 
science^  arising  from  the  Subject* 


Question  I. — What  is  Christian  Communion  ?  And  whai 
are  the  general  and  agreed  Terms  of  it  9 

VyHRISTIAN  communion  in  the  sense  of  scripfaire,  b 
communion  or  fellowship  which  christians  have  with  God  $d 
Father^  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  or  with  one  another ;  aM 
both  are  j<nned  together  by  the  apostle  John ;  1  John  i<  8.  Tk* 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  oM 
majf  have  fellowship^  or  communion  with  us  ;  and  truly  onrj^ 
lowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ* 

This  communion  or  fellowship  in  the  spiritual  and  invisiS 
part  of  it  consists  in  a  participation  dT  the  favour  of  God,  S: 

K 'ritual  benefits  of  Christ,  and  the  invinble  and  everlaslEn 
issingi  of  the  gospel.  But  this  is  not  our  present  subject 
discourse.  The  visible  feUowship  or  communion  that  christi^ 
have  with  each  other,  consists  oiiefly  in  the  participation  of  "ii 
spiritual  ordinances  of  the  gospd,  and  mutual  assistances  for  '^ 
good  of  each  other. 

<<  The  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  chiefly  these 
baptism  and  the  Lord^s-supper.**  Baptism  is  an  ordinance 
pointed  by  Christ,  for  our  entrance  into  the  visible  church ;  ^ 
when  once  performed  is  never  to  be  repeated.  The  LoraS* 
supper  is  an  ordinance  appointed  by  Christ  after  we  are  enta^ 
into  the  church,  for  the  assistance  and  increase  of  our  faith  ^ 
hope,  our  comfort  and  holiness ;  and  ought  to  be  as  often  repeal 
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Mchrirtiaiu  have  proper  o{Mportanity :  It  repretenU  our  cotntnu- 
M  with  the  Liord  •letat  Uhriit  in  his  death,  and  the  ben^ts 
lAich  are  derived  from  it,  such  a«  the  pardon  of  sin  through  his 
sorifioe  of  atonement,  &c.  and  it  represents  also  our  communion 
Ah  one  another  in  those  benefits,  orourjointpaitioipation  thereof^ 
PBording  to  the  apostle's  description  of  it ;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  17. 
1«  €up  of  MesMing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commumon  of  the 
ked  of  C Ariel  ?  We  are  all  partakers  qf  that  one  bread. 

The  other  parts,  privileges,  or  offices  of  christian  commu- 
ioB,  shall  be  mentionea,  when  there  is  need  of  it,  in  distinguish- 
ig  constant  and  occasional  communion.  Now  among  all  the 
irainancea  of  worslup  it  is  in  our  partaking  of  these  two,  viz. 
kftism  and  the  Lor^S'Supper^  that  specid  christian  communion 
ttefly  coDsista.  But  when  we  use  the  words  christian  coromu- 
mi,  we  have  most  frequently  a  regard  to  the  Lord^s-supper,  be« 
sue  our  oommonion  with  one  another,  and  joint  participation  of 
Is  blesnnga  of  the  gospel,  is  roost  plainly  represented  thereby ; 
aA  bj  the  firequent  repetition  of  it,  our  chriitian  coromunion  or 
Uf  fellowship  u  maintained  in  a  more  explicit  and  honourable 
turner.  Having  considered  briefly  the  nature  of  christian  com- 
■■ion,  we  most  enquire  now  into  the  general  terms  of  it 

Ai  in  order  to  hold  an  inward  and  spiritual  communion 
liih  Christ  and  his  people,  we  roust  be  sincere  believers,  or  real 
Aihdsns ;  so  every  person  seeking  visible  communion  with  the 
Asdi  of  Christ  should  satisfy  his  own  conscience  with  nothing 
dan  of  real  Christianity :  But  christians  |ind  churches  not  being 
iUets  search  the  heart  as  Christ  and  conscience  can,  the  term  of 
WTiable  communion  with  christians  is  a  credible  priTession  of 
M  nlciiristianity,or  a  profeued  subjection  to  the  gospel  oj  Christ, 
fi\  nthe  spostle  expresses  it ;  3  Cor.  ix.  13.  that  is,  such  an  outward 
Mesnoo  of  inward  and  hearty  Christianity,  as  gives  just  and 
9fii\AB  evidence  that  this  profession  is  sincere,  and  that  the  per* 
■stluu  professing  is  a  hearty  christian ;  Rom.  x.  9, 10.  If  thou 
^  coff/eis  with  thy  mouth  .  the  Lord  Jesusj  and  shalt  believe  in 
%  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
1^  For  with  tlie  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 
^  mkthi  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  sahation.  If  a  man  pro- 
.  ^  ^Christianity  in  any  manner  or  form  of  profession  soever,  and 
pt  mike  it  plainly  and  openly  appear  by  other  parts  of  liis  con- 
^  that  his  profession  is  not  sincere  and  hearty,  he  has  no  right 
^ttlTstion  according  to  this  text,  and  has  always  been  i!eemed 
ttwortbyof  christian  communion  in  all  the  scripture  history,  and 
^(ke  best  and  purest  ages  of  the  church.  Those  that  prcfess 
%  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  him,  are  to  be  counted 
^lismiable  among  all  christians;  Tit.  i.  16. 

It  is  not  therefore  real  and  inward  Christianity  in  the  heart 
^  can  g^je  any  man  a  right  to  communion  in  outward  ordi- 
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Btnceti  unless  it  be  professed  in  a  credible  manner  to  the  wofl 
nor  can  the  want  of  such  real  aad  inward  religion  exclude  a 
person  from  communion  while  he  mokes  such  a  credible  pi 
fession,  for  God  only  is  the  judge  of  hearts,  and  not  man,  i 
must  act  according  to  outward  appearances :  There  will  be  hyj; 
crites  in  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  world,  and  there  is  no  hi 
ibr  it :  The  wheat  and  tares  will  grow  together  in  the  same  fit 
till  the  time  of  harvest ;  Mat  xiii.  30.  The  day  of  judgment 
the  only  time  to  decide  the  matter  completely,  and  distin^ui 
hypocrites  for  ever  from  real  christians ;  and  therefore  all  tl 
have  the  credible  form  and  appearance  of  Christianity,  must 
admitted  Into  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  is  the  oo 
mon  sentiment  and  practice  o^  ^1  the  reformed  clutrcUcs,  '<  |] 
a  credible  profession  is  tlie  geners^l  term  of  coinmuiiitui,**  thou 
they  differ  abgut  some  particular  circumstances  of  this  profess 
that  go  to  make  up  the  credibility  of  it.     These  tilings  are 

Senerally  acknowledged  by  the  most  and  best  of  writers  of  < 
ay,  that  1  shall  not  stay  here  to  prove  tlicm,  and  my  businesi 
this  discourse  is  with  tlio^o  christians  that  allow  aud  acI^LUpwlei 
what  I  have  already  said.' 

Now  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity  implies  these  i 
things :  F^rst,  that  the  ipatter  professed  be  of  such  a  nature,  i 
declared  in  such  a  manner,  as  may  render  the  profession  credib 
and,  secondly,  there  must  also  be  some  person  or  persons  to  wh 
thai  profession  must  appear  credible,  ai)d  who  must  be  judgei 
the  credibility  of  it.  I  shall  begin  with  the  last  of  these  aud  c 
patch  it  soon,  because  I  mention  it  only  as  a  needful  ii^troduct 
to  the  cliief  questions  rclatipg  to  tlic  particular  terms  qf  christ 
communion. 


Quest.  II.— /fV/o  arc  the  proper  Judges  of  the  Credibility 

our  Profession  f 

^cct  I.  Jesus  Christ  in  his  word  is  the  supreme  Judsre 
what  is  truth,  and  what  is  duty ;  what  sort  of  persons  ought  to 
admitted  to  christian  communion,  and  who  should  be  ibrb 
But  as  he  is  absent  from  us,  and  speaks  not  but  by  his  word,  s 
his  word  does  not  apply  its  own  rules  to  particular  persons,  Jo) 
Thomas,  William,  &.c.  in  every  age  and  nation  there  is  a  i 
ccssily  that  some  persons  must  judge  and  determine  wlietl 
John,  Thomas,  William,  &c.  have  these  characters  of  wori 
communicants,  which  Christ  has  a|>puinted  in  his  word. 

Every  mau  for  himself  must  n!<c  his  own  best  judgment 
Rearching  his  heart,  and  trying  himself  by  the  word  of  G 
whether  he  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  salvation,  and 
must  judge  for  bimseir  too  whether  it  be  his  duty  to  i)^^^ 
himsrii'  10  chri&tian  couununion :  Kut  no  mau  must  deteraiiuo 
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liimself  n^hethcr  he  shall  be  received  to  communiDn  witli  otiiers, 
ind  partake  of  their  sacreds.  No  man  can  impose  himself  upon 
a  church,  merely  because  he  thinks  himself  quaUfied :  Tiiis  would 
hj  all  the  g^arma  of  Christ  %f  aste  again,  throw  down  all  the 
frnoea,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  wilderness :  Tliis  nupposition  is 
loe  wlldto1>e  admitted. 

If  therefore  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity  be  the  term 
«r  CMomunion  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  word,  tliere  must  bo 
some  pvetent  and  living  judges  of  tlie  credibility  of  this  profes- 
aion  ;  -mnd  1  Ilqow  not  wlio  can  be  so  proper  to  judge  as  those 
persons  with  Whom  communion  is  desired.  This  is  not  a  matter 
transacted  merely  between  a  minister  and  a  single  christian,  for 
4he  JLfOrd*s-supper  is  not  to  be  administered  but  in  a  community, 
as  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  21,  33.  The  church  must  come  together  to  one 
fl^eCy  ami  ikeg  must  tarry  for  one  another.  There  must  be  there- 
fore the  oonsoKof  the  conmuinity  or  society,  to  admit  a  person  to 
share  in  and  partake  ,t)f  the  sacred  tilings  in  communion  with 
them.  This  ordinance  of  Christ  represents  the  communion  of 
his  members  in  one  body^  hy  ihe  one  breads  and  one  cftp ;  1  Cor. 
A.  16,  17.  And  the  duties  of  church-fellowship,  to  which  we 
then  en^^ge  ourselves,  are  mutual  duties  between  a  community 
4>r  society  of  clu*istiaus,  therefore  there  must  be  a  consent  on  both 
sides ;  and  as  a  person  must  judge  concerning  the  society,  whe- 
ther he  will  join  himself  to  them,  so  the  society  must  judge  con- 
cerniog  him,  whether  they  think  him  tit  to  bo  received  as  one  of 
them.  It  is  into  union  with  that  society  that  the  person  pro|M)sing 
himself  is  to  be  admitted,  either  in  a  constant  or  occasional  way  ; 
and  they  give  him  the  leave  and  privilege  of  becoming  a  partner 
with  them,  or  a  member  of  their  body  ;  and  surely  the  light  of 
nature  tells  us,  that  every  voluutary  society  must  judge  who  shall 
be  members  of  their  society,  and  enjoy  fellowship  with  them  in 
tbrir  peculiar  privileges. 

It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  tliat  where  this  voluntary  so- 
ciety professes  a  subjection  to  the  will  and  law  of  any  s  ivereign 
or  superior  power,  and  this  sovereign  hsis  given  them  a  rule 
whereby  they  are  bound  to  admit  pc^son^  into  their  society,  in 
this  case,  their  own  mere  arhitrary  will  and  pleasure  cannot  vio« 
late  or  neglect  this  rule  without  guilt ;  nor  can  they  appoint  any 
Dew  rules  and  make  them  necessary  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
admisjiion  :  And  this  is  the  case  of  all  christian  churches.  For 
though  they  are  so  many  voluntary  societies,  yet  Christ  their 
eommuii  Lord  and  sovereign  has  appointed  the  general  rplc  of 
admitting  members  into  his  churches,  viz.  that  '^  all  such  shall  be 
admitted  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity.'' 

But  wheresoever  there  is  such  a  superior  acknowledged  rule 
given  to  direct  in  this  affair,  still  the  society  itself  must  judge 
ooacctaiag  the  true  scnso  and  juat   application  ol*  tXvvs  xvA^  Vs> 
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particular  cases.  It  is  this  society  that  will  suffer  reproach,  and 
Dear  the  trouble  of  it,  if  a  person  admitted,  prove  scaudalous  and 
unworthy ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  therefore  that  they  should  de- 
termine whether  be  be  a  person  fit  and  worthy  to  come  aroojig 
them  or  noV  but  still  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ,  so  far  as 
they  can  understand  his  meaning.  And  as  this  is  the  voice  and 
language  of  common  reason,  so  it  is  also  the  appointment  of 
Christ  in  his  word,  and  this  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
times,  as  I.  shall  shew  hereafter.  The  society  ought  surely  to 
have  the  same  liberty  whfch  the  proposed  person  has,  and  if  he 
has  liberty  to  judge  whether  he  should  seek  cooimunion  whli 
them,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to.  judge  whether  they  shotild 
receive  him.  Each  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  sense  and  appU* 
cation  of  the  rules  of  scripture  to  direct  their  own  actions. 

Now  since  there^can  be  no  regular  or  proper  christian  com^ 
munion  held  and  maintained  but  in  and  witli  a  church  of  Christ, 
we  must  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  christian  church  to  find 
out  which  are  the  persons  in,  or  of  this  cliurch,  that  mu£t  judge 
and  declare  others  fit  for  communion  with  it. 

Sect.  II. — The  church  of  Christ  is  either  visible  or  invisi- 
ble. The  invisible  church  includes  all  the  real  saints  that  are  in 
heaven  or  on  earth.  But  our  question  has  not  t6  do  with  the 
church  in  this  sense.  The  whole  visible  church  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  consists  of  all  those  persons  in  the  world  that  make  a  visi- 
ble and  credible  profession  of  the  christian  religion,  however 
scattered  through  all  nations,  and  wheUier  joined  together  by 
mutual  agreement  in  particular  societies,  or  not.  The  Neftv  Tes- 
tament somelii.ies  uscth  the  word  church  in  this  sense ;  Mat.  xvi. 
18.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  and  other  places  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  when 
a  person  is  baptized,  hr  h  said  to  be  received  into  the  christian 
church,  for  hereby  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  catholic  church 
visible  on  c:ii*th. 

But  all  this  vast  scattered  multitude  can  never  maintain  and 
perform  acts  oi'  christian  comnuinion  together  in  the  Lord*s- 
supper,  which  is  the  other  chief  ordinance  of  special  communion  : 
Nor  indeed  can  ttiey  keep  up  the  public  honour  of  Ood,  a  public 
profession  of  the  name  ot  Christ,  nor  tlie  duties  of  public  worship, 
without  their  being  divided  into  particular  societies,  which  agree 
at  stated  times  and  seasons  Co  come  together  to  one  place^  as  the 
apoRtle  expresses  it,  for  purposes  of  christian  worship ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  18,  20.  and  xiv.  23. 

Sucli "  a  society  or  congregation  of  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  making  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  and  united 
by  mutual  agreement  or  consent  to  meet  together  usually  at  the 
same  time  and  place  for  the  performance  of  christian  worship,'* 
is  a  church  of  Christ ;  ntid  this  is  the  clearest  and  plainest  notion 
ffiut  4  cun  Iramc  of  a  particular  eViurcVi  ol  C\\mV,  wscotSva:^  V^ 
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the  langamgc  of  the  holy  scripture,  conyalt  the  Imo)^  of  Acts, 
consult  the  uipred  epistles?  where  the  wocd  cliorch  is  used  at 
least  foi-ty  or  fifty  times  in  this  sense. 

I  will   not  denv  but  the  word  churcbi  erett  inhere  it  doea 
Bot  sifuiiy  the  catliolic  church,  irisible  or  invisible,  may  in  some 
few  places  he  used  for  a  lafger  number  of  christians  than  oould 
meet  in  one  place,  as  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  diristianity,  while  christians  multiplied  faster  than  Uiej 
eould  be  well  formed  into  regular  distinct  societies ;  yet  even  m 
pome  of  those  places  perhaps  it  includes  no  more  than  did  meel 
for  some  special  purpose.    Sec  Acts  xi.  82.  and  xv.  22.    The 
word  cliurclimay  also  in  a  few  other  places  be  used  for  a  smaller 
oollecdon  of  chnstians,  that  miglit  occfwionally  meet,  or  |)erhapa 
dw  ell  together,  as  the  church  in  the  house  of  Aauilla  and  Pru^ 
cilia i   i  Cor.  xvi.  19.  and  in  the  house  of  Philemon;  Philem. 
▼^rse  3.     But  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the  vrord  church, 
where  it  si^ities  a  visible  company  of  christians,  implies  such  a 
Dumber,  as  met  usually  by  common  consent  in  one  place  for 
christian  communion,  in  stated  and  solemn  ordinances  of  worship, 
and  e8|»ecially  the  Lord^s-supper,  as  in  the  fbrecited  texts  of  tbs 
epistle   to  the  Corinthians  and  many  others.    This  is  the  church 
that  is  described  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  "VIZ.     *^  A  conspregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  ispreaclied,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered, 
according  to  Christ's  ordinances,  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cessity arc  requisite  to  the  same.** 

Vet  let  it  be  noted  here,  that  such  a  society  as  this  may  be 
properly  called  a  church,  when  their  preachers,  ministers,  or  all 
their  officers  are  dead,  or  cvcu  before  they  have  any  minister, 
or  any  officers  fixed  amongst  them  ;  and  without  doubt  they  have 
power  to  receive  any  person  that  desires  i^,  and  makes  a  credible 
profession  of  Christianity,  into  their  society,  having  judged  his 
profe»Mon  credible,  and  declared  him  in  their  judgment  fit  for 
rlirtstian  communion.  But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
present  design  to  inniHt  upon  particular  proof  of  these  things, 
viliich  has  been  often  done,  and  which  is  now  the  pretty  general 
opinion  of  men  tl(at  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  party, 
but  give  themselves  leave  to  think  freely,  and  follow  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  revelation . 

Skct.  ill. — The  ordinances  of  the  gospel  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  (he  ciiurch  with  decency,  and  honour,  and  spiritual 
advantage :  Mut  tlie  whole  body  of  the  church  cannot  thus  ad- 
minit<trr  them;  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  these  concerns  be 
committed  to  such  persons  as  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  ad- 
nMnistrations  by  knowledge  and  prudence,  and  alt  proper  talents ; 
and  the  church  ouglit  to  het'uniished  with  such  officers  who 
should  be  shoscu  and  solo^nnly  »et  apart,  devoted  and  ordained 
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to  tHis  work.    Tlic  particular  forms  of  their  choice  and  ordination 
do  not  enter  into  the  present  argument. 

The  business  of  receiving  members  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  forbidding  or  excludin|^  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  as  serious  im|)ortance  as  the  administration  of  other  christian 
ordinances ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  A 
whole  assembly  of  men  cannot  be  sujiposed  to  manage  this  afiair 
altogether  with  decency  and  regularity,  and  without  confusion  : 
Therefore  it  is  abundantly  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  com- 
mit the  first  and  special  care  of  these  matters  also  to  particu- 
lar persons  of  human  and  divine  knowledge  superior  to  the 
rest ;  jiersous  of  great  skill  in  the  things  of  God,  in  serious 
religion,  and  in  the  affairs  and  tempers  of  men,  qualified  with 
due  zeal  for  the  tionour  and  ])urity  of  the  ordinances  and 
churdies  of  Christ,  and  filled  with  great  tenderness  and  com- 
passion to  tiie  souls  of  men  ;  persons  of  good  judgment  and 
discretion,  of  great  meekness,  condescension,  and  charity ;  that 
if  possible  tfiey  may  not  give  occasion  to  the  church  to  exchide 
any  of  the  sheep  of  Christ  from  thevisiUe  fold,  nor  admit  un- 
clean animals  into  the  flock. 

The  chief  oflicers  of  a  particular  church,  whether  they  be 
called  bishops,  ministers,  presbyters,  or  elders,  pastors,  guides, 
leaders,  governors  or  rulers,  &c.  are  the  proper  persons  to  have 
the  first  oversight  and  chief  care  of  this  matter ;  and  in  our 
churches  it  is  committed  chiefly  to  them,  to  take  account  of  the 
profession  of  Christianity  made  by  persons  desiring  communbn^ 
to  give  some  general  notices  of  it  to  the  church,  or  a  more  par- 
ticular narrative  where  it  is  desired :  and  to  receive  them  'to  com- 
mimion  either  with  the  explknt  and  formal  vote  of  all  the  congre- 
gation, or  only  by  their  implicit  and  silent  consent.  Bnt  if  it 
happen  that  there  is  but  one  minister  or  presbyter  in  that  church, 
€x  if  the  ministers  are  young  men  of  small  experience  in  the 
world,  it  is  usual  and  proper  that  some  of  the  eldest,  gravest 
and  wisest  members  be  deputed  by  the  church  to  join  with  and 
assist  the  ministers  in  the  care  and  management  of  this  aflair. 
Those  persons  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  church,  and  have 
been  solemnly  devoted  by  the  diurch,  and  have  also  solemnly 
devoted  themselves  to  that  office  or  service,  have  been  usually 
called  ruling  elders.  And  such  officers  have  been  supposed  to 
bo  described  in  those  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  ;  1  Tim.  v^ 
17.  Let  the  elders  that  rule  zcell  be  counted  Korthy  of  double 
ho)iour,  that  is,  respect  and  maintenance :  But  especially  if  they 
arc  also  preachers  as  well  as  rulers,  if  they  labour  in  the  worn 
and  doctrine.  These  are  supposed  to  bo  called  governments ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  and  Ilom.  xii.  8.  He  that  ruleth.-^^-But  if 
•uch  persons  are  but  appointed  to  assist  a  minister,  especially 
tfue  who  IS  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ^vci;ument  of  the 
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chnrcb,  I  will  ntever  quarrel  with  any  isani  \vhetlier  he  mil  call 
k  a  divine  order,  or  merely  pradeulial^  since  tlic  scripture  baa 
Bot  determined  thia  mutter  with  incontested  evidence.  These 
mioistera,  officers  and  persons  so  dqnited  by  the  church,  are 
therefore  the  first  proper  judg^  of  the  credibility  of  any  per- 
aon  profeamng  the  christian  faith,  and  desiring*  communion 
wiA  that  diurch;  for  these  are  supposed  to  be  qualified 
above  others  vfith  christian  knowledge  and  vrisdom,  and  they 
are  also  appointed  by  tlie  church  to  the  care  and  conduct 
thereof. 

Yet  in  this  case  they  are  not  so  absolute  and  supreme^ 
bat  that  the  congregation  must  some  way  or  otiier  approve  of 
their  judgment,  either  by  an  explicit  vote,  or  at  least  by  a  silent 
consent,  before  tlie  pr&|>o8ed  communicant  is  received  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  for  it  is  still  the  consent  of  tlie  church  that 
most  make  him  a  member  of  it.    Or  the  congrec^tioh  may  for 
jast  reasons  dis-illow  of  their  judgment  in  particular  cases ;  and 
if  they  proceed  obstinately  to  mismanage  their  affairs  of  this 
kind,  mod  especially  in  notorious  instances,  and  make  the  terms 
of  admiasion  larger  or  narrower  than  Christ  has  appointed,  or  iC 
they  notoriously  misapply  the  right  rules  of  admission  or  exclu- 
sion to   'wrong    persons,   that  church    or  society  may  reverse 
tlieir  sentence,  and  act  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
if  it  be   needful  may  also  call  them  to  an  account  for  it,   and 
a^somc  the  jmlgment,  exclusion  and  admission  of  communicants 
entirely   and  immediately  into  their  own  hands ;  till  they  shall 
cliaae  other  officers  who  shall  preside  in  this  affair,  and  exercise 
this  power  more  agreeably  to   those  sacred  rules  and  terras  of 
roounanion  which  that  society  believes  to  be  the  will  of  Christ  in 
his  word. 

Sect.  IV. — This  conduct  of  afiairs  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  Tcry  nature  of  religious  societies,  and  the  common  light 
of  reason  \  and  it  seems  also  to  be  much  conntonanccd  by  a 
variety  of  scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  directions 
of  the  apostle  concerning  the  receiving  and  excluding  of  mem- 
bers are  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Christ  at  Uome,  at  Corinth, 
at  Thessalouica,  &c.     I  might  multiply  quotations  to  this  pur- 
{*c>sc  ;  Rom.  xv.  7.     lieceive  ye  one  another^  as  Christ  also  r^- 
ceivedus  to  the  glonj  of  God:  Rom.   xvi.   1,  2.     I  commend 
unto  you   Phfbe  our  sister — that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as 
tccometh  saints :  1  Cor.  v.  4.     In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  Tchen   ye  are  gathered  together^  and  my  spirit,  with  the 
poorer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Sntartf 
fcVf .     Verse  7.     Purge  ye  out  therefore  the  old  leaven.    Verse  13. 
Put  axcay  from  among  yourselves  that  Tricked  person ;  2  Tliess. 
iii.  6.     Sou)  we  command  you.  brethren^  in  the  name  of  the  liord 
Je^us  Christy  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that 
r.  nlkiKh  dhorderly. 
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Though  the  apostle  Paul  p¥e«  directions  to  TimothT  ao4 
Titos  about  tfie*  rejection  of  heretics,  yet  it  most  be  noted  Uwl 
these  two  verj  extraordinary  persons,  evan^Ksts  divinely  com- 
iDissioiied  and  eodowed,  and  by  virtue  hereof  might  aot  in  m 
superior  way  in  every  church  whither  they  were  sent :  and  they 
were  to  teach  the  churches  the  orders  of  Christ:  Nor  does  it 
ibltow  that  every  ordinary  minister  has  the  same  power ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  appear  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  to  exercise  it 
without  the  churches^  consent.  For  St.  Paul  himself  when  he 
ffave  apostolical  orders  for  excommunicating  the  inceatuoaa 
Corinthian,  would  have  it  done  when  the  whole  chunoh  was 
gathered  together,  and  as  an  act  of  that  particular  community  ; 
as  in  the  texts  before  cited.  Though  the  seven  epistles  in  tM 
acrond  and  third  chapters  of  the  Revelation  are  inscribed  to  the 
angeH  or  ministers  of  those  seven  churches,  and  directions  are 
there  given  about  the  casting  out  false  worshippers  and  idolaters^ 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  these  epistks  are  plaln^ 
addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  christians  that  made  up  tlibae 
several  societies  or  chnrches,  and  they  were  to  cast  out  idolater^ 
&C.  from  among  them,  as  an  act  of  the  churches  by  their  minta* 
)er8.  Though  ministers  and  elders  are  sometimes  called  guidea 
and  rulers,  &c.  yet  it  is  never  to  be  understood  in  so  absolute  a 
sense,  as  to  take  all  power  away  from  the  society  or  congrqpi- 
tion,  and  leaye  the  mmisters  to  tyrannize  astbev  |ilease  over  the 
churches,  and,  like  Diotrephes,  to  admit  and  exclude  whona 
they  will ;  for  which  usurpation  the  apostle  John  severely  eeft- 
sures  him  ;  3  John,  verses  9, 10.  Now  when  such  a  mode  ct 
admission  into  churches  as  I  have  described,  by  the  ministratieA 
of  tlie  elders,  and  the  consent  of  the  churdi,  has  the  light  'of 
nature  and  reason  leading  us  into  it,  and  scripture  gives  firequeni 
countenance  to  it  by  various  rules  and  examples,  it  does  not  fidl 
very  short  of  a  sacred  institution. 

Sect.  V. — But  it  will  be  objected  here,  ^  that  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  ministers  may  be  in  the  right,  and  the  peofMe 
in  the  wrong,  in  their  judgment  in  particular  cases :  And 
must  the  vote  of  the  people  decide  such  an  a£Sur,  against  tlie 
opinion  of  ministers,  elders,  or  rulers?'*  I  answer  inthefiral 
place, 

I.  That  when  any  person  is  pnyposed  to  the  church,  conoem* 
ing  whose  admission  the  minister  and  people  are  not  agreed,  it 
is  much  better  to  persuade  that  person  to  seek  communion  with 
some  other  church,  rather  than  occasion  strife  and  debate  betwixt 
the  people  and  the  minister.  But  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently, 
surely  it  is  more  adviseable  in  itself,  and  more  acceptable  to  GhKl, 
that  any  single  person  should  deny  himself  the  benefit  of 
special  ordinances,  at  least  for  a  season,  than  become  a  bone 
of  conteutioD,  and  perhaps  a  sword  of  division,  in  a  christian 
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ctautli.  A  person^  of  a  true  cbristian  temper  would  not 
wQfingly  admit  a  new  member  nor  be  admitledy  to  tlie  real 
oflenee  and  grief  of  any  penont  that  were  there  before.  I  say^ 
ia  the  next  place, 

II.  Thatffthit  method  of  peace  cannot  obtain,  but  admis« 
dflin  ef  Ae  po^ona  «till  prened  and  pursued,  it  is  the  dutv  of 
the  n'SmMimsF  to  endeaToor,  by  all  proper  arguments,  to  convince 
■nd  penoade  the  people,  and  lead  them  to  practise  what  he 
cilceBU  the  mmd  of  Christ  in  this  case,  and  with  much  gentleneu 
§9  Hniruei  them  tnmt  oppose  thtmstlves;  2  Tim.  ii.  21.    If  this 
wiH  not  de,  tfien  he  snould  lay  the  laws,  of  Christ  before  the 
people,  mth  great  and  awful  solemnity,  and  acquaint  them  with 
tiw  termi  of  oommunion  which  Christ  has  appointed,  according 
to  Ida  own  best  understanding  of  the  gospel :  He  may  charge 
ttem,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  receive  or  exclude  such  persona 
only  whom  Christ  appoints  to  be  received  or  excluded ;  and 
that  aa  they  will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  Christ.     But  if  tlie  peo- 
ple pervat  in  their  own  judgment  still,  in  opposition  to  the  mints* 
ter,  they  must  be  left  to  answer  it  to  Christ  their  Judge ;  for 
Chfiat  has  left  no  infallible  vicegerent  here  on  earth,  to  govern 
kia  diurchea  contrary  to  their  own  sense  and  interpretation  of  hia 
written  word. 

It  may  be  proper  on  such  an  occasion,  that  some  friendly 
mctliods  of  private  conference  should  be  tried,  ^a^d  the  recon- 
ciling mssistaace  of  other  prudent  ministers  and  christians  desired. 
Bst  if  these  attempts  prove  vain  and  ineffectual,  and  the  differ-* 
cnee  adll  remains,  there  is  no  power  on  eartli,  that  I  know, 
wUdi  can  authoritatively  determine  any  minister  to  give  tlie 
anrrrd  ordinances  of  Christ  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  nor  can 
nny  power  on  earth  Command  and  constrain  a  christian  church  to 
receive  a  person  to  their  communion,  whom  they  in  their  con- 
sciences judge  unworthy  of  it ;  therefore  rather  than  dwell 
together  in  endless  contentions,  the  minister  must  peacefully  re- 
aign  his  office  in  that  church. 

And  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  in  many  other  cases, 
wrherein  a  minister  and  people  resolve  to  disagree,  besides  in  this 
point  of  admission  to  their  communion,  or  exclusion  from  it. 
For  it  is  better  that  the  minister  should  leave  himself  to  the  pro- 
"Yidence  of  QoA  for  further  service,  than  that  a  church  of  Christ 
ahoold  be  rent  in  pieces  by  a  minister*a  resolved  continuance 
among  them,  and  making  parlies  and  wars  in  so  sacred  a  society. 
There  ia  nothing  perfect  in  human  affairs  on  eartli,  where  know- 
ledge and  grace  are  so  imperfect.    We  must  not  expect  com- 
plete purity  and  peace,  till  we  arrive  at  the  blessed  communion 
ai  the  church  in  heaven  :     Yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
things  would  scarce   ever  arise  to  this  extreme  height  of  dif- 
ference,  if  christian   charity  and    love,   humility  and  mutual 
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cood^scenrion,  irere  but  more  universally  tauglit  and  pnio>* 
tiscdy  and  Uie  furious  and  narrow  spirita  of  men  tempered 
and  enlarged,  according  to  the  glorious  pattern  of  the  apoatjea 
of  Christ 

Sf.ct.  VI; — ^Here  will  occur  another  en^uirjr  also;  and  that 
is,  *^  when  the  congregation  itself  is  divided  m  their  sentiments, 
liow  must  any  proposed  question  be  determined  ?  Or  whethar  a 
proposed  communicant  must  be  admitted T'  I  answer:  in  all 
such  cases,  the  liglit  of  nature  and  the  common  usage  of  man- 
kind have  determined  it,  that  the  greater  number  ^ould  carry 
tlie  question  accorduig  to  their  sentiment,  and  the  lesser  dught  to 
submit.  But  1  would  take  the  liberty  to  give  my  minion  in  point 
of  prudence  thus :  That  though,  in  questions  or  less  moment, 
it  is  proper  enough  that  the  major  vote  should  decide  the  case, 
yet,  in  an  afiair  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the  choice 
of  a  minister,-  or  the  receiving  a  member  to  constant  communion, 
&c.  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  obtain  an  universal  concnrrenoe 
of  all  the  church  ;  for  it  would  be  better,  if  such  a  thing  could 
bo  so  managed,  as,  that  no  old  member  of  the  church  be  made 
uneasy  by  receiving  a  new  one ;  much  less  sliould  a  churdi, 
that  will  act  with  prudence,  admit  a  new  member  contrary  to 
the  sentiment's  of  their  minister,  or  give  occasion  of  grief  to  him, 
as  I  have  before  hinted.  But,  surely,  1  would  never  determine 
the  aflSiir  only  by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  voices ;  for  this  will 
be  in  danger  of  giving  so  great  an  uneasiness  to  a  considerable 
Bumber  of  the  church,  though  they  happen  to  be  the  minor  part, 
that  oftentimes  it  will  administer  occasion  for  strife,  division  and 
separation. 

There  is  one  piece  of  prudence  that  we  may  learn  from  our 
greatest  enemies,  the  pope,  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals ;  who, 
in  the  election  of  a  new  |M)pe,  never  appoint  the  person  but  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  college  of  cardinals;  that  in  an 
affair  of  such  importance,  there  may  be  no  dangerous  contention 
of  parties  after  the  person  is  elected.  And  I  should  tliink  this 
so  valuable  a  rule  of  prudence  in  the  sacred  affairs  of  thecliurch 
of  ChrUt,  that  no  matter  of  moment  should  ever  be  determined, 
unless  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  congregation  agree  to  it.  And 
indeed,  if  thera  be  a  firm  opposition  made,  but  by  two  or  three 
considerable  members,  against  the  admission,  of  any  new  com- 
municant, 1  would  not  be  liasty  to  admit  the  person,  but  ratlier 
persuade  him  to  delay,  or  to  seek  communion  elsewhere,  than 
endanger  the  peace  of  a  whole  church.  I  desire  it  ;nay  be  noted 
here,  that  I  have  only  delivered  my  private  opinion  concerning 
the  distinct  power  of  elders,  ministers,  and  votes  of  the  people, 
in  admission  of  members  to  the  communion  of  the  church  :  But 
whether  the  power  of  receiving  or  excluding  be  vested  entirely 
in  the  people,  or  in  the  minister,  or  in  both  together ;  whethei*  by 
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1  miuority  of  ¥Olei,  or  univeraal  bonsent  of  a  particular  churdi, 
it  equally  aervet  the  purpose  of  my  arf^ment  in  most  of  the 
MIovihkg  questioos  upon  tliis  subject  I  |mt  thb  note  only  to 
secure  my  readers  against  any  prejacKce  or  hasty  judij^ent 
afainat  the  foUowing  parts  of  the  book,  tliough  they  should  bap- 
pen  to  differ  from  me  in  the  present  question. 


QrssT.  III. — What  are  the  Particular  Termt  of  Christian  Com^ 
fnunion  f  Or,  zchat  things  are  necessary  to  uiake  the  Pro* 
festiom  of  Christianity  credible  f 

SscT.  I. — ^Having  enquired  who  arc  the  persons  that  must 
juAge  ot  the  credibility  of  our  profession  in  order  to  christian 
cDDDmanioDt  we  proceed  next  to  enquire^  <^  What  things  go  ta 
make  up  a  credible  profession  ?"'  andfwe  must  take  great  care 
in  thia  matter  not  to  make  new  terms  and  conditions  of  our  own^ 
whidi  Chriat  the  Lord  and  king  of  his  church  has  not  made ; 
iwr  to  iiuiat  upon  any  thing  as  necessary  to  render  a  profession 
credible,  irhidi  may  upt  be  fairly  deduced  from  tlic  niles  and 
examplea  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  our  present  age,  according  to  the  diflTerent  circunw 
t«^«M^*»»  of  times,  places,  and  persons.     It  must  be  granted  diat 
there  are  several  parts  of  necessary  conduct  in  christian  churches 
and  ordinances,  that  arise  from  the  very  nature  and  reason  of 
ttiiDgn,  from  the  Tcry  being  of  societies,   and  from  tlie  circum- 
atances    of  all  human  affairs ;  and  we  must  not  expect  that  all 
tbeae  should  be  dictated  by  divine  revelation,  and  written  down 
with  mil  their  minute  particulars  in  express  words  of  scripture. 
It  would  be  endless  for  the  sacred  writers  to  have  attempted  it, 
and  most  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect  it :  For  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  reason  is  given  us  by  Gtod  himself  for  our  direction, 
aa  well  aa  the  light  of  rcTcIation ;  and  whatsoever  rules  may  be 
drawn  by  plain  reasoning,  and  by  easy  and  necessary  inference 
from  the  comparison  of  scripture-times  with  our  own,  may  and 
ought  to  be  esteemed  a  part  of  our  direction  in  these  affairs,  as 
well  aa  the  express  woras  of  scripture ;  for  soripture  itself  often 
gives  us  but  very  short  and  imperfect  hints  of  the  wh(»le  process 
of  civil  or  ecdcsiastical  transactions.     Tliis  shall  be  more  fully 
made  appear,  when  I  come  to  answer  an  objection  raised  from 
primitive  practice. 

After  a  diligent  search  into  the  holy  scripture,  and  careful 
observation  of  christian  churches  and  tficir  affairs,  these  three 
things  appear  to  lue  to  be  necessary,  at  least  in  our  times,  to 
make  a  profession  of  cluristianity  sufficiently  credible  for  christian 
communion. 


01  A    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

Firsts  A  tonfetoion  of  all  tlie  necessary  artidea  of 
religion.  Secondly,  A  professed  subjection  to  all  the  neoeaaary 
rules  of  christian  duty.  Thirdly,  Such  a  bhuneless  and  holy 
practice,  in  life^  as  may  make  the  profession  of  the  lipa  appear, 
m  thie  common  judgment  of  men^  to  be  tlie  sincere  sense  al  the 
heart.  .  • 

Note,  under  the  first  head,  I  «ay,  a  confession  of  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  cliristian  religion,  rather  than  the  christiaa 
faith,  that  I  may  plainly  include  the  practical  articles  of  repent- 
ance and  new  obedience,  &d.  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  ones.  Rea- 
son and  revelation,  nature  and  scripture,  seem  to  make  these 
tliree  things  necessary  to  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity. 
For  if  a  man  makes  never  so  fair  an  appearance  of  christiaa 
duties  in  his  practice,  yet  if  in  words  he  refuses  to  profess  the 
christian  faith,  or  deny  any  necessary  doctrine  or  duty  of  it,  he 
is  not  worthy  of  christian  communion.  Or  if  a  man  give  m^- 
ver  so  good  an  account  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  christian  religion,  and  his  moral  conversation  and 
carriage  towards  men,  hasneen  generally  blameless  in  the  eye 
of  the  world ;  yet  if  he  utterly  refuse  to  declare  his  sincere  inten- 
tion to  practise  any  of  the  plam  and  necessary  duties  oi'  tlie  chris- 
tian  religion,  he  cannot  be  accounted  wortl^  of  christian  com- 
munion. Or  if  his  words  make  never  so  full  a  confession  of  all 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  christianitv,  and  profess  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  and  submission  to  them,  yet  if  in  his  constant  practice  he 
be  a  liar,  an  adulterer,  a  drunkard,  a  known  cheat,  or  a  robber, 
&c.  his  wicked  practice  makes  his  profession  incredible,  he  is 
not  worthy  of  christian  communion. 

Sfxt.  II. — But  I  would  deliver  my  thoughts  more  fully  on 
these  three  particulars  that  make  up  the  credibility  of  a  pr<nea- 
sion,  and  shew  what  is  implied  in  each  of  them.  l^Mrst,  a  con- 
fession of  all  the  necessary  articles  of  christian  religion,  includes 
in  it  those  articles  that  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  those  that 

are  necessary  to  maintain  and  practise  this  communion ;  whieb  ..' 

two  are  certainly  diflerent  from  each  other.    Though  it  has  been  "^ 
often  said  in  a  charitable  way,  and  with  very  good  reason  iii 

general  discourse,  that  *^  there  should  be  nothing  required  ia  '^ 

order  to  christian  communion  which  is  not  ncccsisary  to  aalva-  *^ 

tion,''  yet  this  cannot  excli^de  tlie  knowledge  of  what  christian  *^ 

communion  is.    The  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires  that  we  '"*- 

should  know  how  to  practise  this  communion,  before  we  can '  ^' 

actually  practise  and  enjoy  it.    Now  as  the  Lord's-suppcr  itself  -i^ 

is  not  of  absolute  necessity  to  salvation,  the  things  necessary  to  ^: 

communicate  in  the  Lord^s-supper,  must  imply  something  more  *^ 

than  merely  the  tilings  necessary  to  salvation ;  as  I  sliall  also  H 

make  plainly  appear  under  the  seventh  question,  which  will  be  ii 

entirely  employed  on  this  first  part  of  christian  profession,  and  -'. 

therefore  I  proceed  to  the  second;  ^ 


I" 
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III. — Secondly,  a  professed  subjection  to  all  the  nc* 

rule*  t^f  diristian  duty,  includes  in  it  not  only  those 

hat  are   hecossary  to  salvation,   bat  those  duties  that  are 

try   to    practise  diristian    comipunion.    The  first  sort  of 

ji  duties  are  those  that  are  necessary  to  salvation,  such 

fear,  love  and  worship    of*  God;    &ith,  love,  and  obe- 

towards    our   Lord  Jesus    Christ:    repentance  of   sin, 

bumtfle    trust    or    hope  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel, 

U   be   ahewn  at  large  under  the  seventh  question.     Now 

irofeaaioii    does  not  signify  a  mere  engagement  or  pro- 

lereafier  to  fulfil  these  duties,  but  also  a  profession  that 

ve  he^un   to  practise  them  already  :  for  we  are  not  re- 

iDto  a  church  in  order  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord^ 

pon   a  credible  profession    that  we   have    rcc  ivd  Jesus 

already  ;  Rom.  xv.  7.  Receive  ye  one  another  as  Christ 

reived  us.      We  must  have  therefore  some  evidence  and 

hat  we  bave  received  Christ  in  aU  his  necessary  oHices,  as 

Ard  and  Saviour,  and  consequently  that  /te  has  received  us 

aboukl  propose  ourselves  to  be  received  by  any  visible 


4ow  if  a  man  professes  repentance^  it  implies  that  he  has 
made  sensible  of  sin,  that  he  has  been  taught  the  evil  of 
it  he  mourns  for  what  is  past,  and  is  daily  watciiing  against 
f  a  man  profess  yiii/A  in  Christ  as  a  propitiation  and  atone- 

it  implies  that  he  is  acquainted  with  his  guilt  in  the  sight 
m1,  tbat  he  is  in  danger  of  divine  wrath,  and  that  he  is  not 
o  make  atonement  for  his  own  sins,  and  therefore  he  Hies 
fmg€   to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may  obtain  f>eacc  with  Cod. 

professes  a  hope  oj  heaven,  it  implies  in  it  that  he  is 
Lvouring  to  prepare  for  this  heaven  ;  for  every  wan  that 
this  hope  purifieth  himself;  1  John  iii.  3.  If  he  pro- 
i  to  take  Christ  for  his  example,  it  implies  a  desire  and 
ipt   to  imitate  our  blessed  Lord  in    self-denial,  patience, 

&c. 

[a  order  to  make  this  profession  of  our  faith  and  hope  ere-* 
,  it  19  the  custom  of  some  churches  to  require  no  more  than 
eraon's  own  general  profession  that  he  does  believe,  and 
il^  and  hope,  as  in  Acts  viii.  37.  /  believe,  S^c,  It  is  the 
CD  of  other  churches  to  desire  also  some  further  evidences 
he  truth  of  his  faith,  hope,  and  repentance,  by  a  more  par- 
\r  aoroont  of  some  of  those  things  which  are  implied 
le  exerdsea  of  those  graces ;  and  this  has  been  usually 
1,  though  not  properly,  the  rendering  a  reason  of  the  hope 
is  in  him  ;   as  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 

The  first  of  these  methods  hath  considerable  advantages 
rds  the  enlargement  of  particular  churches ;  and,  so  far 
can  judge,  auch  oburches  seem  to  require  all  that  is  abso« 

Vol.  IV.  £ 
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lutcly  necetstry  to  the  nature  and  being  of  a  church  of  Chrisf, 
The  second  has  abo  some  valuable  adirantagea  towards  the  we//- 
behig  of  a  church,  and  the  purity-  and  the  profit  thereof  in  the 
toward  and  experimental  parts  of  Christianity,  though  some  per*^ 
sons  of  extreme  bashfulness  may  have  been  hereby  discouraged 
and  hindered  from  christian  communion^  Both  of  these  me- 
tliods  have  some  advantages,  and  some  inconveniences ;  and 
it  is  not  my  desi^  at  present  ia  decide  which  of  the  two  has  the 
greatest;  but  this  is  certain,  that  every  church  must  judge  for 
itself  how  large,  or  how  narrow ;  how  general,  or  how  parti- 
cular a  profession  of  Christianity  must  be,  in  order  to  renoer  it 
credible  to  themselves  ;  yet  let  each  churcli  take  heed  that  they 
make  not  the  door  of  admission  larger  or  straiter  than  Christ  has* 
made  it. 

The  second  sort  of  christian  duties  are  those  that  are  neces- 
sary to  practise  christian  communion,  es|>ecially  if  constant  com- 
munion be  desired,  such  at,  to  meet  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
fliame  place  with  some  church  of  Christ,  to  perform  christian 
worship,  with'  them  there,  to  agree  to  the  general  methods  of 
worship,  the  customs,  order,  and  discipline  that  are  practised  in 
that  church,  so  far  as  they  can  find  them  agreeable  to  tlie  will  of 
Christ  in  his  word,  or  so  far  as  they  are  necessarv  to  maintain  the 
being,  order  and  peace  of  all  religious  societies.  This  is  so  rood^, 
,  and  so  plainly  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  communion  or  fel- 
lowship, that  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  consented  to,  even  where 
it  is  not  expressly  mentioned;  this  will  appear  more  evident 
under  the  next  question. 

This  profession  of  consent  to  the  worship  or  order  of  that 
cliurch,  does  not  forbid  or  prevent  any  person  from  attempting 
to  reform  any  mismanagements  in  the  worship  or  discipline  of 
the  church  by  argument  and  friendly  persuasions ;  but  only  it  re- 
strains him  from  all  tumultuous  and  irregular  proceedings  in 
order  to  such  reformation  ;  according  to  tite  great  canon  of  the 
a|K)8t]e,  ^<  let  all  things  be  done  decently ^  and  in  order  ;^* 
1  Cor.  xiv.  40.  It  is  upon  this  account  he  forbids  the  Corinthians 
to  speak  vsrUh  wnhwwn  tofigues  without  interpretation^  to  break 
ill  upon  tlie  imblic  worship,  or  for  several  persons^  speak  all  at 
onccy  ifc.  and  such  natural  rules  of  decency  as  these,  may,  in 
some  sense,  be  cfalled  the  commands  of  our  Lord,  ver.  37.  to 
which  we  owe  a  iirofessed  subjection.  But  if  a  man  cannot 
consent  to  the  most  constant  and  essential  forms  of  ministration, 
worship  and  discipline,  as  practised  in  that  church,  it  is  far  better 
that  he  should  join  liimself  to  some  other  societv,  whose  chief 
practices  and  government  are  more  agreeable  to  Lis  own  aenti- 
raents. 

Sect.  IV. — The    third    thing  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
credibility  of  our  profession,  is   ^^  aucU  sl  U9jsid<(i«^  siad  holf 
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ptctioe  in  life,  it  may  make  the  profession  of  the  lips  appear, 
■  the  common  judgment  of  men,  to  be  the  sincere  seose  of  the 
I  heart :''  By  which  we  are  not  to  understaud  a  perfection  of 
r  tirtiie»  or  a  freedom  from  eirerv  vice:  ybr  there  is  no  man  living 
Oil  earthy  thai  doth  good,  ana  sinneth  not ;  in  many  things  tee 

£md  all;  aod  the  best  of  men  have  reason  to  compkin,  that 
evil  thejf  would  not  doy  sometimes  prevails  over  them,  and 
ttcy  are  led  captive  to  the  law  of  sin ;  James  iii.  2.  Rom- 
vn.  19,  20. 

Bat  it  is  necessary  that  persons  professing  diristianity  should 
be  firee  firom  all  gross  and  scandalous  sins,  nor  be  euiky  of  those 
Crimea  in  their  allowed  practice,  which  in  many  places  of  scrip- 
tore  exclude  men  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  1  Cor.  v.  9» 
Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  Be  not  deceived:  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  re-' 
ffilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of'  God ; 
1  Cor.  ▼•  11.  /  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company, 
if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covet^ 
ous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extor^ 
tioner,  with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat :  And  if  this  text 
forbids  us  to  keep  free  and  sociable  converse  with  such  persons, 
or  to  sit  down  at  our  tables  with  those  who  profess  Christianity, 
sad  practise  wickedness,  much  more  'does  it  become  a  churd)  to 
exclude  them  from  its  sacred  society  and  fellowship,  and  to 
forbid  them  to  sit  down  at  tlie  table  of  the  Lord.  Common 
railers  and  slanderers,  such  as  the  apostle  James  describes, 
ire  to  be  shut  out  from  communion ;  James  i.  26.  If  any  man 
among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  oxen  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vaim  that  is,  his 
religious  performances  are  evidently  meffectual  for  his  own 
salvation ;  therefore  while  he  indulges  his  tongue  in  a  scandalous 
liberty,  his  pretences  and  profession  of  Christianity  are  vain  and 
incredible,  and  consequently  he  has  no  right  to  christian  com- 
munion. The  glory  of  Grod  who  is  holv^  the  honour  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  pattern  of  holiness,  the  credit  of 
tiie  gos^x^l  which  is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as  well 
as  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  exclude  all  such  persons  from 
sodctica  of  strict  and  pure  religion. 

In  the  very  first  dawning  of  the  gospel,  John  the  Baptist, 
the  fore-runner  of  Clu-ist,  forbid  the  professing  Piiarisees  from 
baptism,  for  want  of  fruits  of  repentance  answerable  to  their 
profession  ;  Mat.  iii.  7,8.  And  in  following  times  the  Ephesiau 
converts  made  their  faith  appear  by  confessing  what  they  beUeved, 
and  shezring  their  deeds ;  Acts  xix.  18, 19.  And  if  there  be  not 
a  frequent  account  of  such  instances  in  scripture,  it  is  becauso 
the  nature  and  reason  o£  things  render  the  necess\t>[  oi  iX  «o&« 
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cicntl J  evident  without  many  express  instances.  The  cnqnif] 
of  a  cluircli  into-tlie  conversation  of  the  |>erson  who  desircii  hi 
communion,  may  be  aiyusted  and  regulated  under  these  foui 
heads,  viz.  whether  he  be  sober,  just,  and  good,  as  wdl  ai  re- 
ligious. So  much  of  these  four  characters  as  lie  within  tlic 
public  observation  of  the  world,  are  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come armcmber  of  the  church. 

1.  Whether  he  be  sober  and  temperate  in  some  good  mea- 
sure ;  free  from  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  uncleanness,  violent 
wrath,  railing,  revenge,  &c.  for  otherwise  it  is  plain  he  cannot 
belong  to  Christ,  they  that  are  ChrinCs  have  crucijitd  the  jHesk 
with  fts  affections  ami  lusti ;  GKtl.  v.  23.  and  the  foregoing  scrip- 
tures  1  have  cited  run  much  u(ion  this  {yoint. 

3.  Wtiether  he  be  just  and  honest  among  his  neighbour^ 
a  man  of  fair  dealing,  faithful  to  his  word,  sincere  and  with- 
out hy|Kicrisy  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  for  if  a  perano 
be  of  a  designing,  tricking  and  deceitful  temper  and  carriage 
among  men,  how  can  we  trust  his  profession  in  the  thingi 
of  Gocf }  Or  receive  it  as  credible  ?  Besides,  the  unjust  arc 
expressly  excluded  the  kingdom  of  God ;  1  Cor.  vi,  8.  Am 
nil  Ihifs  shall  have  their  pari  in  the  burning  lake ;  Itev.  xxi.  8 

3.  Wliether  he  be  good,  kind,  charitable?  Whether h< 
hath  thai  love  to  hu  neighbour  tchich  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  duties. 
of  the  second  table ;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9.  Whatsoever  we  profeai 
of  faith,  yet  tcithout  love  we  are  nothing ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  and  i 
may  be  enquired  too  what  love  he  has  to  jfellow-christians,  for  i 
is  an  ap{)ointed  mark  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  John  xiii.  85 
Hereby  shall  all  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  ano* 
thcr.  If  a  man  say,  /  love  God^  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  c 
liar:  lie  that  lovetn  not  his  brother  tchom  he  hath  seen,  howca% 
he  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen'?  1  John  i v.  20.  Without 
love,  and  particularl v  to  fellow-christians,  be  can  never  be  fit  foi 
such  a  holy  fellowship,  which  is  to  be  managed  all  in  love,  and 
whereof  love  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties. 

4.  Whether  he  be  religious  and  godly  ?  Though  inward 
piety  is  chiefly  to  be  known  to  men  by  the  profession  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  two  foregoing  general  heads  in  soma  measure  answei 
this  end,  yet  there  should  be  some  appearances  of  piety  also  ii 
our  conversation  in  tlie  world,  in  order  to  give  us  a  full  right  tf 
christian  communion.  In  such  an  enquiry  as  this,  at  least  it 
must  be  found  that  such  a  person  is  not  a  scotfer  at  religion,  thai 
he  does  not  make  a  jest  of  things  sacred,  that  he  uses  the  nam< 
of  Qod  with  reverence  in  common  conversation,  that  be  speaki 
honourably  of  Christ,  his  gospel,  and  his  ordinances  upon  ever] 
just  occasion,  and  that  he  frequents  some  places  of  religiodi 
worship ;  for  we  are  to  look  diligently  that  there  be  no  prof  am 
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15.  That  I  have  given  i^  narticular  aoooHot  ot  those  three 
fliiiigs  that  join  to  make  up  tlie  credibility  of  our  profession,  in 
Mtler  to  be  reguhirly  admitted  to  the  communion  of  a  christian 
cfanrch. 

Sect.  V. — Objection.  But  why  roust  there  be  so  many 
things  required  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  credible  iv 
dar  day,  neyond  what  was  required  in  the  primitive  times  f 
Then  they  only  cotifesud  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Godi  or  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  in  order  to  baptism 
and  admisaion  into  the  cliurch.  So  it  was  when  many  thousands 
were  added  to  the  church  in  one  day ;  so  the  eunuch  when  Philip 
kaptiied  him ;  Acts  viii.  37.  So  the  jailor  and  Lydia ;  Acts 
XVI.  15,  35.  and  many  others ;  or  at  most,  their  present  works 
were  thought  suflBcient  to  confirm  ^eir  confessions  ;  Acts  xix, 
18.  Many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  ajul  sliejved  their 
deedsf  without  long  enquiries  into  the  whole  of  their  faith,  or 
the  course  of  their  conversation. 

Answer  I.  The  account  diat  the  scripture  giv^s  of  these 
transactions  is  very  short,  yet  suflSdcnt  to  inform  us  tliat  there 
was  more  disoourse  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  the  baptising 
their  converts,  than  is  expressly  written  down  ;  for  even  tiic  con* 
fessioos  that  Lydia  and  the  jailor  made  arc  not  written,  but  it  is 
said  in  reneral,  thejf  believed;  therefore  we  are  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  there  was  nothing  else  required,  because  the  scripture  in 
those  places  mentions  no  more  than  a  word  or  two  of  slioi't  coii- 
fessioo. 

Answer  II.  In  several  places  where  such  transactions  are 
recorded  in  scripture,  there  is  no  mention  of  their  works  or 
oouTersatiott  at  all ;  and  surely  no  minister  or  church  in  our  day 
would  imagine,  that  a  mere  confession,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
without  any  further  enquiry  eitber  atlcr  knowledge,  iaith,  or 
works,  is  suflicient  ground  tor  atlmission  to  sacred  ordinances  ; 
fM*  then  we  must  take  in  almost  whole  iiaitions.  Besides,  if  a  man 
did  make  such  a  profesi^ion,  that  Christ  rcas  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  conversation  were  blameless  to  outward  appearance;  yctwliQ 
of  our  ministers,  or  wliicli  of  our  churches  would  receive  him 
without  some  further  enquiry  into  his  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  gospel  r  ThcreKurc  it  U  sutiiciently  plain,  by  the 
acknowledgment  ana  practice  of  those  who  make  Uiis  objection, 
that  they  themselves  do  not  think  it  Ufcesssary  to  confine  their  en- 
quiries only  to  such  a  single  sentence  of  profession  as  the  scrips 
ture-bistory  expresses,  and  seek  no  further. 

Answer  III.  It  is  suXcieiitly  evident  to  me,  that  the/nn-: 
damental  or  necessary  articles  ol'  religion  are  not  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  places;  but  more  or  le^s  knowledge  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  salvation,  according  to  the  degrees  of  divine  revela*- 
tion  in  ueveral  natioas  or  ages.     The  beliei'  o(  tUe  otv\d^\\^% 
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and  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  fundamental  in  Cfarist^s  own 
life-time ;  for  when  he  spake  of  his  own  death,  Peter  repBed, 
'far  be  it  from  thee^  Lord ;  Mat.  xvi.  2*2.     This  nhall  noi  be  unto 
thee :  Acd  the  rest  of  the  apostles  knew    not  certainly  that 
Christ  should  rise  from  the  deadjfor  some  doubted  even  alter  his 
resurrection  ;  Mat.  xxviii.  17.    Yet  they  were  the  cliief  of  the 
church  of  Christ  upon  earth  at  that  time.    So  in  the  very  first 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  before  Judaism  was  quite  destroyed, 
the  apostles  themselves  bad  not  so  full  a  knowledge  of  chrlstia* 
nity  as  they  afterwards,  by-  degrees,  received  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  blessed  Spirit,    lilany  passages  of  scripture  dis« 
cover  this,  as  Acts  x.  14 — 17.'  and  xv.  7 — 30.  and   Gal.  ii. 
S — 14.    At  this  time  there  was  scarce  any  thing  of  the  New 
Testament  written;  and  though  the  evidences  of  the  chri{>tian 
religion  were  great,  yet  the  opportunities  of  a  large  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  were-exceeding  few  and  small  among  the  common 
converts,  if  compared  with  our  age :  Therefore  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ,  his  death,    and   resurrection,   and  exaltation, 
with  a  very  few  alterations  from  natural  or  Jewish  religion,  seem 
to  be  the  chief  things  then  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, or  to  profess  in  order  to  communion. 

But  when  in  process  of  time  the  Jewish  economy  was  di< 
'•  "finely  destroyed,  Christianity  grown  to  its  full  perfection,  ihi 
eanon  of  scripture  completed,  and  several  christian  truths  am 
duties  moVe  plainly  and  expressly  revealed,  it  may  be  well  sup 
posed  that  where  this  canon  of  scripture  is  freely  published,  Gm 
may  require  something  mbre  of  dhristian  knowledge  in  order  it 
salvation,  than  in  the  Very  first  years  of  the  gospel.  I  speal 
this  last  proposition  but  modestly,  and'  as  a  probable  opinion 
but  if  this  be  true,  then  it  clearly  follows  that  tliere  are  mer 
things  necessary  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  credible  a 
this  day  in  most  places  of  England,  than  were  necessary  even  ii 
Judea  in  the  first  years  of  Christianity.  ' 

Answ.  IV.  If  the  essentials  of  any  doctrine  were  perfectl; 
the  same  in  all  ages,  yet  the  credibility  of  its  profession  is  ex 
ceeding  different^  according  to'  different  rircumstpiuces  of  time 
place  alid  persons.  Where  hardships  and  sufieriuks  attend  th 
professors  of  any  religion,  a  very  slight  profession  of  it  will  per 
auade  nie  that  a  man  understands  itj  and  is  very  sincere  in  it 
because  he  exposes  iiimii^elf  to  suflcTing  by  this  means :  Bu 
Wber^  there  is  lull  liberty  given,  or  especially  if  external  advan 
tagcH  attend  it,  there  every  one  uill  be  ready  to  profess,  thougl 
he  has  little  knowledge  or  sincerity.  Tho^e  first  times  of  tb 
gospel,  wera  times  of  reproach  and  persecution :  the  seel  c 
chnstians  was  every  where  spoken  agai^ist,  and  dcatii  and  dan 
jTors attended  it  on  all  sides.  Now  tO'coyifess  the  name  of  Chrisi 
^/dst  the  ^epronchet  of  the   worYd,  a^vCvu^X  ^^  oy\j^^vv\^vl  ^ 
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the  trlse  and  tbc  foolbli,  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks^  tlio  fhreaten^ 
in^  of  kinzs,  and  the  iridenee  of  tUc  people,  was  a  more  power* 
fid  and  evident  proof  of  Uie  truth  of  their  faith,  than  if  they  had 
made  lon<^  speeches^  and  had  (he  testimony  of  a  continued  blame- 
less oonveraation  in  a  land  and  age  of  christians.     Surely  that 
eonfemon,  which  was  suflkicnt  for  martyrdom,  if  their  enemies 
knew  it ;  must  be  sufficient  for  communion,  when  made  known  to 
4he  diurdi.     But  in  our  a^  and  nation  where  Christianity  is  the 
profession  of  the  time  and  the  country,  a  mere  acknowledg- 
meat  of  the  name,  or  death   and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  not 
•sofficient  la  prove  us  knowing  or^  sincere  christians ;  and  there 
ooght  to  be  so  much  larger  a  confession,  and  so  many<  credible 
ciremnstaDoes  attending  it,  before  we  cai\  reasonably,  or  upon 
jmt  groaads,  believe  a  man  to  be  a  true  christian.     All  these  re* 
ifoiremeiits  whicii  I  have  before  mentioned  being  put  together, 
do  not  amoant  to  so  credible  s  profession,  as  for  a  man  to  say 
boldly  this  one  sentence}  '^  I  am  a  christian/'  in  tlie  facex)!  death 
and  martyrdom. 

Aksw.  Y.  I  might  add  also  in  ;Uie  last  place,  tliat  a  great 
amnber  of  the  conversions  of  the  primitive  christians,  werd  so 
sodden  and  surprising  by  tlie  extraordinary  eSiision  of  the  Holy 
iSpirit,  tliat  the  very  miracle  of  their  conversion   did  sufficiently 
answer  the  end  of  a  large  and  particular  confession.     The  work 
of  Uod  on  the  souls  of  men  was  sometimes  in  an  instant,  and 
they  were  made  believers,  out  of  imbelievers,  at  once  ;  the  Spirit 
fm  on  them  while  they  heard  the  xcord ;  and  when  they  who  just 
before  professed  Judaism  -or  hea^niHm,  and  neither  knew  nor 
h»Ted  Jesus  Christ,  confessed  his  name  and  his  religion  at  once ; 
the  wonderful  change  was  evident  1o  all,  and  they  had  no  long 
accounts  to  give  eitlier  of  their  faith  or  conversion,  Uicir  know- 
ledge or  conversation ;  nor  was  it  rc^iuired,  because   the  miracle 
itself  made  their  profession  sufficiently  credible.     Besides,  spiri- 
tual gifts  were  conferred  on  multitudes  in  that  day  as  soon  as 
they  were  convertejd,  and  ga've  sufficient  evidence  tor  acceptance 
unto  baptism,  as  Acts  x.    44,  46,  47.     While  Peter  yet  spake 
these  zrerdsj  the  Uoh/  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the 
Kord.     For  iheu  heard  them  speak  xcith  tongues  and  magnify  God. 
Then   anwxerea   Pefer,  can  any   man  Jorbid  watery  that  these 
should  not  he  baptized^  which  have  received  the    lloh/  Ghost,  as 
veil  as  we  ?  He  that  well  considers  all  tii'we  things,  and  sets  tlie 
affiurs  of  the  primitive  times  in  a  due  light,  and  thus  compares 
them  with  our  own,  will  see  plainly  that  something  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  credible  in  our  day^ 
than  was  needful  in  the  first  age  of  the  church.     And  yet  still  we 
may  be  said  to  follow  the  rules  and  examples  of  scripture,  while 
we  require  nothing  more  in  order  to  communion  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  our  profession  credible ;  for  so  much  of  this  h^ 
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been  always  required  even  io  acripture •times,  and  the  word  of  'i 
Ch>d  and  the  very  nature  of  things  seem  to  demand  iC  -i 


/• 


Qf^EST.  IV. — What  is  a  Church-cotenant  9  Jnd  whdher  U  be 

necessary  to  Christian  Commumon  *f 

^  Besides  the  things  that  baTO  been  already  mentioned,  aa  in-  i 
eluded  in  a  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  it  is  worth  our  ii 
enquiry,  whether  any  solemn  covenant  be  needful  in  order  to  a 
communion  ?  Now  to  answer  this  question  we  must  diaiingviah  « 
between  that  communion  which  is  fixed  and  constant  io  one  h 
church,  or  that  which  is  only  occasional.  By  fixed,  oonataaty  i 
and  complete  communion,  I  mean  tlie  joining  myself  to  a  parti**  t 
cular  church,  so  as  to  become  a  complete  member  of  that  raigi-  % 
ous  society,  engaging  to  perform  at  appointed  times  and  places,  g 
my  most  usual  public  worship  with  that  society  rather  than  with  <, 
others,  to  assist  in  all  services  necessary  to  support  that  society,  j 
and  partake  of  aU  the  privileges  of  it  for  mutual  edification  and  . 
comfort,  and  to  maintain  the  public  honour  of  Christ  in  the  world;   « 

By  occasional  comnmnion,  I  understand  a  mere  participation   ■< 
of  the  general  and  s|)eGial  ordinances  of  the  gospel  with  a  parti-    j 
cular  church  for  a  time,  under  the.  general  character  and  claim   ^ 
of  chris'tianity,  and  so  far  as  occasions  of  providence  may  make    , 
it  convenient  and  desirable.     But  not  to  become  properly  a  mem-    , 
her  of  that  particular  society,  nor  to  be  interested  in  the  afbira, 
regulation  or  management  of  it.    Now  for  this  occasional  com- 
munion, there  is  no  necessity  that  every  such  communicant  should 
enter  solemnly  into  a  covenant  or  agreement  with  that  particular 
church,  any  farther  than  only  to  partake  of  those  special  ordi- 
nances for  a  season  in  a  decent  and  regular  way.    It  is  suflictent 
for  this  sort  of  communion,  that  a  person  make  such  a  credible 
profession  of  Christianity  as  has  been  before  described,  or  that  be 
be  recommendeil  by  some  other  church,  or  the  elders  thereof,  be* 
fore  whom  he  has  made  such  a  credible  profession  :  or  that  it  l»e 
some  way  ascertained  to  the  church  whose  communion  be  desires, 
that  he  lias  done  it. 

But  where  fixed  and  complete  fellovrship  with  a  particular 
society  is  desired,  the  very  nature  of  things  seems  to  require  it, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  mutual  agreement  among  the  persona 
that  intend  to  practise  this  constant  communion.  This  is  part  of 
the  second  thing  requisite  to  make  our  profession  credible,  viz.  a 
professed  subjection  to  all  the  necessary  duties  of  ohristianity,  aa 
will  plainly  appear  by  what  follows : 

A  church  is  composed  of  such  persons  as  agree  to  worship 
and  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  viz.  to  attend 
e/i  the  ministry  or  preaching  of  the  word,  ou  praying  to  God  to- 
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»t\ier,  on  speaking  or  singing  the  praites  of  Qod,  and  cele- 
bratiD^  all  tlie  iustitiitionii  of  Christ,  especially  that  great  one, 
the  supper  of  the  Lord,  which  it  called  commuDioo. 

They  devote  themaelves  Jint  to  the  Lord  Id  public  by  their 
{^rofeasiofi,  as  they  have  done  before  iu  secret ;  coveDantiog  to 
walk  vf  ith  him  iu  all  bis  ordioaQces ;  then  they  give  up  them- 
selves to  one  another,  and  they  receive  oue  another  in  the  Lord, 
wlurh  ia  the  word  used  most  ft^equently  in  th^  Nejy  Testament  finr 
admisaion  into  the  commiinion  of  saints,  or  being  solemnly  ao- 
Lnowledged  as  fellow-christianf,  and  consequently  a^  havmg  a 
right  to  special  ordinances.  They  profess  their  agreement  or 
oooaent  to  worship  usually  together,  to  attend  usually  on  the  or- 
dinancvs  of  oomrounioo  as  auniinistered  in  that  church,  and  to 
fulfil  all  necessary  duties  of  christian  fellow^ip  in  a  special  man- 
ner towards  one  another  for  mutual  edification,  as  far  as  Ood 
shall  instruct  and  enable  them  :  And  this  is  called  the  churcb- 
eoveoant,  which  is  in  trutbr  nothing  else  but  a  voluntary  solemn 
agreement  with  some  particular  society,  to  practise  those  social 
duties  of  the  christian  religion  among  them  at  appointed  times 
and  places,  which  Christ  himself  has  required  in  general  to  be 
practised  somewhere  when  opportunity  is  found. 

Such  a  consent  or  agreement  to  meet  at  stated  times  and 
iilaeea  for  social  worship,  is  not  indeed  formally  instituted  in  the 
3hew  Testament :  But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  very  plainly  suppose  it,  as  will  appear  imme* 
diately.  And  tlie  reason  why  it  was  not  delivered  iu  the  foriti  of 
the  giMpel  institution  is  tliis,  because  it  is  a  jmnciple  of  natural 
religion  ;  the  light  of  reason  teaches  it,  and  upon  this  account  it 
was  not  set  down  as  an  institution  under  the  Old  Testament, 
though  doubtless  the  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old  practised  it, 
ever  since  there  was  any  sucli  thing  as  public  worship  set  up  in 
the  world  :  So  the  Israelites  met  and  read  tiie  scripture,  and 
prayed  in  their  synagogues  without  the  formality  of  a  particular 
divine  institution ;  whenever  a  synagogue  was  built,  tlie  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  by  consent  weekly  wor&bipped  there. 

I  confess  where  magistrates  take  upon  them  to  impose  a  rc- 
li^on  upon  the  people,  and  national  and  parochial  churches  are 
Sji|ioioted  by  so'nic  assuming  powers,  this  free  covenant  or  agree- 
ment degenerates  into  a  constraiiu^d  consent :  but  such  a  free  and 
explicit  agreement  is  more  necoisary  among  those  christians  who 
are  left  to  their  own  liberty,  or  who  di»sent  from  a  national  and 
CAiablished  church.  This  covenant  has  indeed  been  much  cen- 
sored both  by  the  |)roran.'  world,  and  by  some  fellow- christians  : 
And  it  must  be  confessed  tbat  some  few  ministers  and  churches  of 
rigid  and  narrow  principles,  have  heretofore  given  too  just  an 
occasion  of  censiure,  by  drawing  up  tbeir  purticulur  church-cove- 
Daots  iu  a  long  form  of  writing,  and  inserting  several  things  into 
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them  that  were  by  no  meant  necessary  to  common  ohrhtiaDliy, 
and  such  as  favoured  too^  much  of  a  par(y«spirit ;  but  churches 
and  ministtTs  in  our  a^  better  understand  christian  liberty  and 
trnb'principlcs  of  charity.  I  know  of  none  of  these  impositions 
in  our  day ;  and  if  onr  present  practice  in  this  matter  be  censured 
by  any,  1  am  persuaded  it  is  merely  for  want  of  understanding 
it:  For  if  it  be  fairly  represented,  as  I  have  described  it,  it  ap- 
jpearsto  be  apiece  of  mere  natural  reK^ion,  and  social  worship ; 
and  is  so  fSir  from  being:  ^^  addition  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  or 
an  imposition  on  the  consciences  of  christians,  that  no  voluntary 
refigions  society  can  possibly  subsist  without  some  such  covenant. 
When  any  person  therefore  joins  himself  to,  and  beooroea  a  mem- 
ber of  a  christian  church,  this  covenant  or  mutual  agreement  is 
tlways  imph'ed  where  it  is  not  expressed  ;  and  those  that  have 
l^een  so  weak  as  to  ridicule  the  forms  of  it,  yet  are  so  wise  as  to 
practise  the  substance  of  it. 

Indeed  the  mere  necessity  and  reason  of  the  thing  is  so  plain 
ahd  convincing,  that  one  would  wonder  that  any  man  should 
s|)eak  against  it,  if  he  will  but  give  himself  leave  to  consider  the 
following  particulars : 

1.  How  can  there  be  a  receivmg  of  each  other  in  the  hord^ 
at  the  lirst  forming  of  a  church,  if  there  be  not  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, or  giving  up  themselves  to  each  other  to  worship  the  Lord 
together  ?  Chriatiaits  are  commanded  to  do  it,  that  trith  one  mind 
€ind  one  moMih  thev  may  giorijjf  God ;  llom.  xv.  6, 7.  And 
how  can  any  particular  member  atterward  be  received  to  commu- 
nion, if  there  be  not  such  a  society  or  church  to  receive  him,  and 
to  which  he  may  give  up  himself  to' walk  with  them  in  the  Lord? 

2.  How  can  tliere  be  any  social  worship  perfon^ed,  if  there 
hb  no  agreement  to  worship  together  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the 
aame  time  ?  If  all  the  christians  must  always  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  worship  where  they  will,  aud  communicate  every  Lord^s-day 
Ai  a  diSerent  placey  a  minister  may  sometimes  be  left  to  preach  to 
the  seats  and  walls,  if  none  are  bound  to  attend  on  his  miniatra* 
tioDs:  And  on  the  other  hand,  surely  the  minister  may  take  as 
much  liberty  as  the  people ;  and  he  may  absent  himself  and  wor^ 
ship  elsewhere,  when  they  are  all  gathered  together  and  wait  for 
a  sermon.  Thus  many  assemblies  for  worship  may^  be  without  a 
teacher,  and  many  teachers  without  an  assembly,  and  some  small 
assemblies  have  many  teachers. 

3.  How  can  there  be  any  provision  made  of  a  proper  place 
of  worship  for  a  whole  assembly,  or  any  conveniences  or  decen* 
<;ies  that  are  requisite  for  sacred  actions,  without  such,  an  agree- 
jfimit  ?  How  can  a  table  be  appointed  or  furnished  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  vessels  to  contain  them,  fit  to  distribute  the  Lord^s^ 
s///?/jer,  unless  several  persons  have  agreed  upon  it  ? 

i.  /Jo IV  can  the  minister  he  ma\tvl«iueOL\t  iXieteXi^  Vtf^  v^v^« 
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ties  %gr«^iiijg  t9  attend  on  their  ministry,  and  anpport  and  enooii- 
rage  it  ?  Yet  this  ia  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  tlioso  ivlio  are 
mimatered  onto  ;  Gal.  ^i.  6.  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  Each  society  is 
hound  by  the  rules  of  the  gospel  to  maintain  and  honour  their 
own  ndnistera  icAo  labour  among  them  in  tcord  and  doctrine ;  1 
Tin.  V.  17.  and  1  Thess.  t.  12,  Id. 

5.  How  can  the  poor  of  Christ  be  fed  and  clothed,  if  cliris* 
tiany  are  not  distributed  into  distii|ct  societies,  and  each  take  care 
of  Acnr  own  poor  ?  Eph.  iv.  28.     To  whom  should  the  poor 
dnistiana  have  applied  of  old,  if  not  to  their  own  societies )  For 
single  persons  cannot  nor  arc  they  bound  wholly  to  maintain 
tbetn.     They  must' therefore  be  distributed  into  distinct  societies, 
thateTcry  poor  christian  may  know  where  to  apply  for  relief; 
and  that  each  of  the  richer  may  know  also  to  whom  they  should 
give  their  constant  alms,  and  look  upon  themselves  in  a  special 
manner  bound  to  supply.     If  all  the  poor  saintR  in  a  nation  were 
straggling  abroad,   and  belonged  to  no  christian   society,  how 
should  the  richer  persons,  or  richer  societies  know  these  are  Crod*s 
poor,  and  oj  the  hounhold  of  faith,  whom  they  are  bound  in  a 
special  manner  to  take  care  of ;  Gal.  vi.  10.  unless  they  have 
made  a  profeasion  to  some  churcli  of  Christ,  and  are  known  by 
this  mesna  ?  So  great  is  the  necessity  of  these  things  to  be  done 
by  particular  societies,  that  christian  princes  and  governors,  in 
order  to  have  these  thini^  regularly  performed,  have  thrown  all 
the  dominions  into  the  form  of  distinct  parishes,  or  single  con- 
gregations :  though  they  have  had  not  much  regard  to  any  rules 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  establisliing  their  church-worship  and 
diacipKnc  in  other  parts  of  it. 

0.  How  can  the  ordinances  of  censure  and  excommunication 
be  ever  administered,  if  there  be  no  societies  ai^rceing  to  walk 
and  worship  together  ?  If  any  person  be  chargiHl  with  a  fault  or 
heinous  crime,  he  will  reply,  he  belongs  not  to  any  society  who 
shall  assume  a  right  to  deal  with  him  and  censure  him  ?  And  it 
is  im|N>.^iblc  that  the  whole  visible  church  of  Christ  can  meet  to- 
cher, or  take  co^izance  of  such  particular  causes,  and  j^ve 
censures,  unless  we  set  up  a  pope,  or  council,  or  conclave  of  car* 
dinals  to  do  all  this«  and  constrain  all  particular  churches  to  sub- 
mit to  their  sovereign  and  universal  dictates. 

There  must  be  therefore  an  agreement  betwixt  a  company  of 
professing  christians,  giving  nn  themselves  to  one  another^  and 
Tfcfiving  each  other  in  t/ie  Lordly  iu  order  to  maintain  the  church 
of  Christ  in  tlie  world,  his  gospel  or  his  honour ;  to  support  his 
poor,  or  his  ministers,  or  the'  purity  of  his  church,  or  of  any 
holy  ordinance.  RiH^eive  therefore  the  apostle*s  exhortation, 
Roin.  XV.  6,  7.  That  ye  ma)/  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glo* 
rify  Gody  even  the  Father  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ — receive  ye 
one  another  as  Christ  also  received  us^  to  the  glory  of  Cod. 
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QuE^T.  V" — fVien  a  Person  is  once  joified  to  a  Particular 
Churckj  whether  he  may  never  tc^ship  xeith  other  Churches 
occasionallj/^  or  change  his  Jixed  Communion  to  another 
Church  i 

I  answer,  Tbfit  this  ai^eement  of  w<>rshippinj^  together  ii 
not  so  strictly  to  be  uiicleriftood,  as  if  uooe  of  these  persons 
sliould  ever  worship  any  where  else ;  for  there  arc  various  ooea- 
sioiis  ID  the  cpursi;  of  life,  ttiat  may  lead  the  incmbera  of  one 
churcti  now  and  then  to  worship  with  another.  Since  we  jdl  hdd 
the  same  faith  and  worship  in  the  essentials  <xf  it,  we  are  to  esteem 
ourselves  in  general  couimunion  with  the  whole  visible  obu|di  of 
Christ ;  and  soinetimes  we  join  in  worship  with  others,  merely 
to  testify  our  charity  and  christian  fellovyship  n^ith  those  that  ia 
the  ctfcumstantials  of  reli^on  differ  from  us  ;  sometimes  to  ao« 
company  a  particular  friend ;  to  hear  a  particular  minister ;  to 
attend  on  some  special  occasion  of  prayer,  or  preaching,  on  such 
occasions  we  may  very  reasonably  worship  with  various  asseoi* 
blies  :  Or  [KThaps  we  ifiay  be  called  to  travel  from  home,  and  to 
spend  many  seasons  of  worship  absent  from  our  own  particular 
contmunity,  and  then  we  joiii  v^ith  those  churches  where  provi- 
dence may  cast  us. 

When  christians  travel  where  they  are  unkpown,  or  make 
any  considerable  stay  in  distant  places,  they  should  carry  with 
•tbem  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  officers  or  members  of 
their  own  church,  to  any  churclies  of  Christ,  where  they  may 
qame ;  such  are  the  letters  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  2  Col.  iii.  1. 
Do  ut  need  letters  of  recommendation  to  yoUy  or  from  you? 
And  thus  he  himself  recommends  christians  to  distant  churikiea, 
iiS  Rom.  JiLvi.  1)2.  /  commend  unto  yoUy  Phabe^  our  sister^ 
uJu)  is  a  servant  of  t/te  church  at  Cenchrea^  that  ye  receive  her  in 
the  Lffrd  as  becometh  Saints^  that  is,  that  ye  receive  her  to  the 
participation  oi  christian  ordinances,  as  well  as  assist  her  iu  any 
civil  anairs.  This  agreement  or  church-covenant,  therefore,  only 
obliges  persons,  as  far  as  they  can  with  tolerable  convenicncy  of 
aflSiirs  and  spiritual  edification,  to  make  that  church,  of  which 
they  are  members,  the  usual  place  of  their  worship,  and  especi* 
ally  their  particijiation  of  the  Lord's-supper,  whereby  special 
coininuiiion  is  maintained. 

The  question  concerning  the  changing  of  our  fixed  commu- 
Tiioii  IVom  one  church  to  another,  may  be  thus  determined.  All 
rhufch -fellow ship  is  ap{K)iuted  tor  the  public  honour  of  God,  for 
our  mutual  assistance  and  edification  in  spiritual  things,  and  for 
tho  sii]}port  of  the  interest  and  kingdom  of  Christ  among  men. 
>Vii<:nr!.oever  therefore  any  member  cannot  attain  those  ends  in 
the  particular  cimrch  he  belongs  to,  after  solemn  consideration 
iiud  prayer  to  (iod  for  counsel,  he  may  desire  a  dismission  to  some 
0(/ht  churchy  and  upon  these  reasons  i\xt  diiirdi  ought  to  give  it. 
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brother  J  or  a  tisteVf  is  not  in  bondage  in  such  cases ;  and  the 
utoral  office^  and  all  church  power  is  for  edificatiotij  and  not 
tr  destrttciion^  as  St.  Paul  Bpeaks,  2  Cor.  xiii.  10.  tio\w  thii 
eeeaaity  of  cliaoging  our  communion  may  happen  several  ways : 
U  when  a  person  removes  his  iiabif ation  to  such  a  distance,  as 
htf  he  eaniKK  conveniently  attend  and  perform  the  duties  of 
Jtoirdi-Cdlowship  in  that  society ;  or  when  the  church  falls  into 
pcrsicioas  errors  and  heresies ;  or  when  upon  any  other  account 
■sovfii  edification  in  that  church  is  not  to  be  attained  ;  or  when 
siher  necessary  circumstances  of  life,  or  religion,  make  his  union 
to  another  church  of  mnch  more  importance.  .  But  in  these  cases 
kl  the  conscience  of  a  man  be  well  informed,  and  let  him  duly 
ail  circumstances  before  he  put  this  in  practice :  For  it 
It^lit  and  diangeable  temper  to  be  running  always  from 
church  to  another,,  and  unbecoming  the  K|>irii  of  the  gospeL 
Yet  where  the  reasons  of  removing  this  communion  from  one 
to  another  are  just  and  good,  and  after  due  spplication  to 
if  they  refuse  to  dismiss  him,  he  may  lairly  depart 
it,  and  join  himself  to  any  other  church  that  is  satisfied 
ia  Ilia  crediUe  profession  of  Christianity. 


QrcsT.  VI, — Whether  Jixed  Communion  xt*ith  some  Particular 
Ckureh  be  a  Necessary  Duty  ?  And  whet/ier  any  mat/  he  ad^ 
minted  to  Occasional  CommuuioHj  who  are  no  fixed  Membert 
if  any  Church  f 

It  is  a  natural  enquiry  flowing  from  the  former  question 
whether  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  content  hinisolf  merely  with 
oecssional  communion,  sometimes  with  one  church  and  sometimes 
with  another,  without  becoming  a  fixed  member  of  any  church  st 
sU  ?  Or  whether  a  church  may  forbid  a  person  occasional  com- 
mooion,  who  refuses  utterly  to  join  in  any  fixed  communion? 
The  duties  of  holy  fellowship  for  the  glory  of  God  and  mutual 
edification,  which  are  most  regularly  practised  in  a  state  of  fixed 
communion,  are  so  many  and  so  plain  in  scripture,  and  in  the 
reason  of  things,  that  very  few  persons  can  be  exempted  from 
them :  For  those  duties  are  such  as  tliese,  to  attend  on  public  mi- 
sistrations  together,  to  pray  and  confer  together  about  spiritual 
things,  with  a  sort  of  holy  intimacy  or  friendship,  to  encourage 
lad  support  the  ministry,  to  maintain  the  poor,  to  uphold  the 
pikKe  worship  of  God  by  assisting  in  the  provision  ot  a  place, 
ind  all  other  external  tilings  necessary  for  public  worship,  to  re* 
eeive  members  into  the  church,  to  censure  and  reprove,  and  cast 
osi  scandalous  members,  to  watch  over  one  another  in  their  holy 
coofersation,  &c.  to  admonish  and  to  receive  admonitions.  I 
pant  that  so  many  of  these  duties  as  can  be  conveniently  per- 
temed  toward  all  fellow-christians^  should  never  be  omitted 
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Trhere  providcned  gives  just  occasion ;  bat  since  each  dnristiaa 
cannot  watch  over  all  others,  worsliip  with  all  others,  assist  to* 
>vard  the  maintenance  of  all  the  poor,  nor  all  the  ministers,  &c. 
tliosc  with  whom  he  agrees  to  worship  in  a  stated  wAJr,  are  the 
persons  to  whom  he  is  most  immediately  called  to  fulfil  t^cse  kind 
offices,  and  has  fairer  opportunities  to  do  it.  And  fl(s  I  have 
sliewn  before,  that  public  worship  could  never  be  certainly*  re« 
gulafly  and  comfortably  maintained,  without  such  a  fixed  com- 
munion, and  every  person  that  refuses  such  services  to  Christ 
and  the  church,  must  have  very  plain  and  constraining  reasons  to 
excuse  his  neglect. 

Besides  the  privileges  of  fixed  fellowship  arc,  or  should  be» 
alluring  and  encouraging ;  such  as,  their  op|>ortunities  of  serv- 
ing Christ  in  his  jmblic  interest  in  the  world,  supporting  his  name 
among  men,  their  vote  in  dmsing  ministers  or  oflBi^rs  of  the 
^hurch,  and  their  interest  in  the  prayers,  cares  and  watclifulness 
of  the  church,  for  them,  and  over  them,  their  special  right  to 
the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  that  dioreh 
in  private  counsels,  admonitions,  and  prayers  with  them  and  for 
them ;  their  own  temporal  support,  assistance  and  relief  by  the 
church,  if  they  fall  into  poverty,  &c.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
any  person  can  be  justly  tempted,  or  excused,  from 
communion  somewhere,  but  those,  who  by  reason  of  their  diflfisr- 
ent  opinions,  unhappy  temper,  or  some  special  circumstances  of 
life,  are  under  some  sort  of  incapacity  of  fulfilling  several  of 
those  duties,  and  yet  by  their  credible  profession  appear  worthy 
to  partake  of  the  special  ordinances  of  the  cliuirdi. 

And  if  there  be  any  person  to  be  found  in  such  circumstances, 
I  should  think  it  is  only  such  as  these:  1.  One  that  has  no  fixed 
abode,  but  his  business  of  life  is  at  all  uncertainties,  and  calls 
him  perpetually  to  change  his  residence:  Such  were  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  and  the  itinerant  ])reachers  of  the  first  century, 
together  with  tlieir  attendants,  who  seem  to  be  settled  members 
of  no  particular  churcli.  Or  2.  Such  a  one  that  differs  exceed- 
ingly in  his  sentiments  in  some  important  doctrines,  or  practical 
points  of  religion,  from  all  the  churches  of  Christ  near  Um,  and 
yet  may  be  supposed  to  hold  all  the  necessary  articles  of  the 
christian  faith,  but  may  not  be  so  fit  to  assist  as  a  member  in  the 
afTiiirs  of  a  church  of  so  different  opinions.  Or,  lastly,  there 
may  be  such  a  person  as  may  give  some  credible  evidences  of 
true  piety  in  his  heart,  but  his  natural  temper  is  so  \iolent,  bis 
spirit  so  various  and  inconstant,  that  he  can  scarce  confine  li  oself 
to  the  settled  orders  of  any  community,  but  will  be  more  likely 
to  divide  a  congregation,  than  to  edify  it  in  love. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lawful  and  proper  ;  nay,  I  add  further, 

perhaps  it  is  a  necessary  duty  at  some  seasons,  and  upon  very 

^(Hi  evidence  of  tlieir  chrisiiaiiity,  to  receive  such  sort  of  per- 
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MM  mt  these  to  occauonal  comrouiiion^  tliougb  they  bate  no  fixed 
^tion  to  any  iiarticular  church ;  and  the  general  rules  of  chris* 
ianity  mrill  €>bli«^  them  to  perform  several  relative  duties  towards 
Imr  feUow-chrisliaiis,  and  to  help  to  support  the  external  charges 
if  those  churches,  with  wliooi  for  a  season  tliey  hold  fellowship. 
But  after  all,  I  must  confess  tliat  the  special  duties,  which  belong 
to  a  fixed  settled  communion  of  christians,  are  so  generally  plain 
in  scripturcy  aiid  so  necessary  fi-om  the  very  nature  of  religious 
iocietie«>  as  described  under  the  fourth  question,  lliat  in  my 
spimon,  any  church  of  Christ  has  reason  to  make  very  careful 
enquiry  into  the  real  Christianity  of  a  person  who  desires  occasi- 
ooal  communion  only,  but  utterly  refuses  all  manner  of  fixod 
eommunioii  witli  any  church  where  he  has  proper  op]M)rtunity  ; 
ssksB  his  habitation  be  always  unsettled,  or  his  circumstances 
very  peculiar,  or  he  can  give  some  other  just  reason  of  his  re* 
fiusl  to  the  church.    1  should  also  add  in  this  place,  that  if  per- 
sons should  be  freely  and  readily  indulged  and  tolerated  in  tliis 
sort  of  loose  communion,  because  they  may  have  some  sort  of 
appearance  of  reason  for  it,  others  that  have  much  less  reason, 
or  none  at  all,  might  probably  demand  and  expect  it :  and  these 
examples  would  tend  greatly  to  the  dissolution  and  confusion  of 
diurchcs ;  in  such  a  case,  though  it  may  be  barely  lawful^  yet  it 
seems  fiot  io  be  expedient^  and  therefore  should  not  be  commonly 
practised,  since  it  leads  to  the  ruin  of  churches,  rather  than  to 
ihtir  edification;  I  Cor.  x.  23.  except  in  cases  extraordinary. 

Another  very  obvious  question  arises  bore,  viz.  Whether  a . 
diorch,  or  religious  society,  may  refuse  a  i>enM>n  who  oQcrs  him- 
sdf  to  become  a  fixed  member  of  that  church  in  constant  and 
complete  communion,  and  makes  a  visible  and  credible  profession 
of  Ins  faith  ?  Whether  a  churcli  can  lawfully  forbid  such  a  person 
to  become  a  complete  member,  and  restrain  him  only  to  a  sort  of 
occasional  or  incomplete  communion  } 

Answer.  Though  it  is  certain  that  without  such  fixed  soci- 
eties or  churchi's,  public  Christianity  could  not  bo  well  maintained, 
snd  therefore  far  the  greatest  part  of  christians  are  certainly 
obliged  to  become  members  of  some  particular  christian  society  ; 
yet  as  there  may  be  some  peculiar  cases  w  hich  may  excuse  a  per- 
xen  from  fixed  communion  and  membership,  so  there  may  be  pe- 
culiar cases  also  which  may  excuse  a  church  from  receiving  some 
persons  to  complete  men)bership  with  them,  though  they  may 
admit  them  to  occasional  eomnmniou. 

Let  it  be  considered,  that  by  admitting  a  person  to  fix^d 
communion,  and  making  him  a  member  of  that  particular  80<- 
dety,  he  not  only  acquires  a  rii^ht  to  join  with  the  society  in  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  and  special  communion,  in  public  on 
the  Lord's-days,  but  he  hath  a  right  to  be  with  them  at  any  more 
privste  meetings  of  the  whole  church,  and  to  consult  and  act  in 
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their  tpfeial  aflfiurt :  He  hat  a  right  to  attend  on  snob  tneefinga 
forconaidering  of  the  circumstancea  and  state  of  tiie  church,  tor 
regulating UiingB  that  are  amiaa,  for  altering  any  of  tlieir  euatoiia, 
for  difltributing  monies  to  the  poor,  for  chusing  a  pastor  or  other 
oificersy  fer  admitting  members,  and  for  exercising  tlie  discipline 
of  the  diurcby  &c.  He  acquires  also  a  right  in  joint-partner* 
ship  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  society,  suppose  it  be  a 
meeting-house  for  puolic  worship,  vessels  of  plate  for  church 
communion,  or  any  houses,  or  tem])oral  goods  or  donatives,  which 
may  belong  to  that  particular  society. 

Now  though  the  laws  of  Christ  require  us  to  receive  every 
visible  christian,  who  desires  it,  to  communion  in  public  worship, 
and  in  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  because  he  is  fit  for  it, 
yet  those  laws  do  not  require  ttiat  every  such  person  should  be 
•admitted  to  the  peculiar  councils  and  aflkirs  of  any  particular  so- 
ciety, because  perhaps  he  is  really  unfit  for  it.  Perliaps  they 
know,  or  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  liis  aiSerent 
opinions,  or  bis  unhappy  temper,  or  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
would  render  him  a  very  troublesome  member  of  it,  thut  he 
would  raise  parties  in  the*  choice  of  officers,  or  in  admission  of 
members,  or  in  distributing  to  the  poor,  or  in  the  regulation  of 
other  diorch  afiiiirs ;  and  tnel'efore  they  allow  him  only  occasional 
communion  with  them,  which  is  all  that  seems  to  be  hfa  duty  with 
regard  to  that  particular  church,  and  which  is  all  the  du^  which 
the  laws  of  reiason,  or  of  religion,  seem'  to  demand  oi  them  to* 
ward  hina. 

Besides,  let  it  be  further  considered,  that  whatsoever  in- 
stances of  christian  fellowship  in  sacred  things  the  laws  of  Christ 
may  demand  for  such  a  person,  yet  it  is  certain  the  laws  of  Christ 
do  not  demand  for  him  any  share  in  the  temporal  possessions  of 
that  religious  society,  nor  in  the  distribution  of  their  temporal 
things,  unless  it  be  perhaps  to  relieve  him  in  some  degree,  if  he 
be  ne(M^itous.  Therefore  the  laws  of  Christ  do  not  require 
that  society  to  receive  such  a  person  to  complete  communion  and 
membership,  to  introduce  him  into  their  councils  and  affiurs,  or  to 
vest  him  in  any  of  tlieir  temporal  possessions,  unce  it  is  evident 
he  will  become  a  very  troublesome  member,  and  endanger,  if 
not  destroy,  the  edification  and  peace  of  the  particular  society  or 
church.  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edification ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  80. 
Follow  those  things  which  make  for  peace^  ami  things  whereby 
one  may  edify  anotner ;  Rom.  xiv.  19. 


Quest.  VII. — What   Knowledge    is    necessary  for    Christian 

Communion  f 

Sect,  I.  Under  the  third  question  I  have  shewn  that  the 
kooixledge  necessary    to    commumon^  \iid\xdLeik  \ii  \V  VmMql  % 
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knowled^  of  what  is  necessary  to  sal  vatiooi  and  a  knowledge  of 
wliatia  furtlier  necessary  to.maintain  and  enjoy  tliis  holy  commu- 
nioD :  The  Tery  nature  of  things  requires  this. 

F^rsif  Let  us  consider  the  things  necessary  to  salvation. 
How  many  articles  of  the  christian  faith  or  practice  arc  neces- 
nary  to  our  salvation  ?  or  in  other  words,  how  many  fundamentals 
are  tUere,  is  not  expressly  determined  in  any  part  of  the  scrip- 
ture, it  is  a  question  that  has  troubled  the  christian  churches 
ilmost  two  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  reformation  began,  but 
has  never  yet  been  decided  to  the  common  satisfaction  eVen  of 
those  that  held  the  scripture  to  be  the  only  and  perfect  rale  of 
faith  anil  practice.  Therefore  as  every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self concerning  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  ex- 
tmine  his  own  heart,  and  evidence  to  himself  his  ho|>es  of  salva- 
tion ;  so  every  particular  church  must  judge  for  itself,  which 
ire  the  fundamentals  or  necessary  articles  of  Christianity,  to  ex- 
uniDe  those  that  propose  themselves  to  communion,  and  evidence 
their  right  to  it.  I  grant  this,  that  in  determining  the  niture  or 
Bomber  of  necessary  articles,  the  churches  of  Christ  ought  to 
govern  their  sentiments  by  the  rules  of  scripture,  as  near  as  they 
can  find  them  by  comparing  one  place  with  another,  and  form 
their  judgment  in  this  matter  by  a  large  and  extensive  charity. 
A  general  love  to  mankind,  the  dutiful  imitation  of  God  our 
Saviour,  and  the  exemplary  practice  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
oblige  us  to  make  as  few  articles  necessary  as  is  consistent  with 
the  great  ends  of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  impose  nothing 
iDore  upon  the  consciences  of  men  in  this  res[)ect,  than  we  so* 
lemnly  believe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  imposes  in  his 
word,  as  we  will  answer  it  at  the  great  day  of  his  appearance. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  and  without  controversy,  that  there  are  several 
articles  both  of  doctrine  and  duty,  of  such  importance,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  true  christian  without  them,  nor  have  any  just  hope 
of  christian  salvation  according  to  the  gospel ;  and  consequently, 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  the  articles,  a  person  may  law- 
fully be  refused  communion. 

Here  let  me  lay  down  this  preliminary :  That  the  funda^ 
mentals  of  religion,  as  I  have  proved  before,  are  very  different 
in  different  ages  and  nations,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  revelation,  and  different  advantages  for  knowing  the  truth : 
But  ever  since  the  time  that  the  canon  of  scripture  was  finished, 
and  where  this  canon  is  publislicd  and  acknowledged,  we  may 
say  in  general,  and  with  regard  to  church  communion,  that  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  are  the  same  to  this  day ;  especially 
iu  such  places  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  where  persons  en- 
joy so  great  degrees  of  advantage  for  obtaining  christian  know-  ' 
Iwige.  What  gracious  allowances  for  want  ol*  capacity,  or  for 
want  of  meaus^  in  dark  corners  of  England,  or  iu  lud\^,  G^d. 
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"Will  iDfldce  hereafter,  is  not  my  business  to  enquire  into ;  but  cer* 
tainly,  we  are  to  admit  none  to  christian  communion  who  have 
not  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  Christianity.  And  though 
we  cannot  precisely  reckon  up  the  certain  number  of  essential  or 
fundamental  articles,  yet  we  may  lay  down  such  characters  of 
them,  as  may  assist  and  regulate  the  a&airs  of  christian  com* 
inunion. 

Sect.  II.  Wcmaybe^n  therefore  with  negatiTCs,  and  may 
boldly  say,  those  cannot  be  lundamentals  cither  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice, which  are  not  very  clearly  revealed,  cither  in  express  words, 
or  in  very  plain,  easy,  and  obvious  consequences ;  they  ipust  be 
such  as  the  meanest  christian  may  be  able  to  find  by  reading  his 
bible,  with  sincere  desire  of  truth,  with  holy  diligence,  and  with 
humble  prayer :  For  the  way  of  holiness  and  salvation  is  so  plain^ 
that  fools  shall  not  err  thereiii  ;  Is.  xxxt.  8.  which  may  be  ex- 
plained b^  tliat  text,  1  Cor.  i.  20,  $7.  No/  many  wise  are  calUd^ 
but  the  foolish  things  of  this  worlds  &c.  Those  again  cannot  be 
fundamental  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  such  verses  of  scrip* 
turo,  the  authority  whereof  may  have  been  any  ways  dubioui  or 
reasonably  suspected.  For  fundamentals  must  have  the  strongest 
authority,  as  well  as  the  plainest  evidence,  and  that  for  the  same 
reason.  Upon  this  account,  I  would  never  call  that  a  funda- 
mental, which  is  not  mentioned  but  in  one  single  text  of  scrip- 
ture ;  for  it  is  possible,  that  such  a  single  text  might  b^  oen* 
tested  by  critics,  or  transcribed  false,  by  the  neglect  or  iniquity 
of  men,  or  be  falsely  translated,  either  by  ignorance  or  deaigo. 
Fundamentals  must  be  revealed  in  several  parts  of  the  bible,  and 
appear  to  be  the  frequent  desijgn  and  subject  of  the  holy  writers  ; 
that  so  the  faith  and  salvation  of  plain  christians  mig^it  be  secured 
against  the  danger  of  fatal  mistakes,  and  the  subtilty  of  critics, 
or  cunning  decdvers.  Such  articles  also  can  never  be  funda- 
mentaJ,  as  have  no  necessary  influence  on  the  honour  of  God,  the 
good  of  our  neighbour,  or  our  own  holiness  and  final  salvation, 
for  since  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  men ,  is  the  very  * 
end  of  the  gospel,  that  can  never  be  an  essential  part  of  it,  vrith- 
out  which,  these  ends  may  be  happily  and  gloriously  attained. 

Sect.  III.  The  plain  and  positive  characters  of  true  funda- 
mental articles  in  christian  religion,  seem  to  be  such  as  these : 
1.  Those  witliout  which  there  can  be  no  religion  :  Such  as,  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  that  this  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  believed,  and 
obeyed;  that  he  governs  man  in  this  life  in  order  to  a  final  judg- 
raetit ;  that  there  is  a  future  state ;  and  rewards  and  punishments 
hereafter,  according  to  our  different  behaviours  here. 

2.  Those  also  seem  to  be  essential,  necessary,  and  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  christian   religion,  which  are  the  chief . 
points  tliat  raise  it   above   natural,  or  distinguish  it  from  tlie 
Jcfrisb  religion,  and  which  are  represented  in  scripture  as  the 
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▼ery.  fbundation  and  substance,  tlie  mystery  and  glory,  of  the 
go^el ;  Huch  are  these  : 

*^  That  all  mankind  are  sinners ;  are  destitute  of  holiness 
and  hmf^oess ;  and  sinful  man  cannot  recover  himself  to  the  fa* 
^oar  and  image  of  God ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  access  to  God 
iir  him  but  by  a  Mediator."  John  xiv.  6.  rio  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  me :  And  I  take  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
and  use  of  a  Mediator,  to  be  the  ground-work  of  the  difference 
betwixt  natmral  and  revealed  religion. 

^  That  this  Mediator  is  the  Son  of  God  dwelling  in  Jlesh ; 
or,  that  the  Son  of  Gh>d  has  taken  upon  him  human  nature  for 
Ab  Tery  end,  to  become  a  Mediator:"  This  seems  to  be  pro- 
perly tne  great  mystery  of  the  gospel^  and  it  should  be  acknow* 
Uged  without  eontroversi/f  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  Jlesh  i 
I  'Rm.  m.  16. 

^<  That  Jesus  ef  Nazareth  is  this  glorious  Person,  this  only 
Mediator.  There  is  one  God,  and  one-  Mediator  hettveen  God 
mtdsmen,  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  :^*  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  If  ye  believe 
nM  thai  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ;  John  viii.  24. 

*'  That  in  order  to  tlie  salvation  of  man,  Christ  is  appointed 
by  the  Father  to  instruct  us,  as  a  teacher  or  prophet ;  to  make 
10  atonement  for  our  sins,  and  to  intercede  for  us  as  a  priest ; 
aad  to  give  us  laws,  and  rule  aud  judge  us  as  our  Lord  and 
king  :^'  For  he  has  ^ven  us  most  frequent,  plain,  and  express 
notices  in  his  word,  that  this  is  the  way  whereby  he  saves  us ; 
ind  if  we  know  not  so  much  as  this  of  the  method  of  his  salva* 
tiao,  how  can  we  apply  to  him  for  it,  or  receive  it  at  his  hands 
with  any  degree  of  faith  ? 

"  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  believed,  trusted  in, 
received,  and  submitted  to,  under  these  several  characters  which 
he  sustains,  by  all  that  would  partake  of  this  salvation  :'*  For  if 
he  he  absolutely  rejected  in  either  of  these  his  offices,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  him  to  fulfil  any  part  of  his  salvation  to  us,  or 
in  us.  If  we  refuse  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  as  our  pro- 
phet, we  cannot  escape ;  Heb.  xii.  25.  If  we  utterly  reject  his 
proper  sacrifice  as  a  priest,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
Mi«,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  ^  and  fiery 
ifidignation  ;  Ileb.  26,  27.  And  if  we  refuse  this  man  as  a  king 
to  reign  over  us^  we  shall  be  slain  before  his  face ;  Luke  xix.  27. 
He  will  take  vengeance  on  them  that  obey  not  his  gospel ;  2 
Thess.  i.  8. 

"  That  God  forgives  repenting  sinners,  and  is  reconciled  to 
ibem,  not  for  the  merit  of  their  repentances,  but  for  the  sake  of 
what  Jesus  Christ  had  done  and  suHcred.  This  is  a  very  evident 
consequent  from  the  former  doctrines,  and  has  a  plain  and  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  very  substance 
of  the  gospel,  that  tre  are  justified  or  saved,  not  by  our  own 
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works f  but  by  the  grace  of  God  eihounding  to  Binncrs,  through 
the  redemption  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  iiath  obtained  ;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  mrsej  by  bearing  th$lt 
curse  J  or  us  ;  ajid  that  God  is  at  peace  with  us  for  his  sake  ;  that 
the  gospel  is  the  word  of  reconciUatm} ;  that  God  was  in  Chrkt^ 
recoNcHiug  sinners  to  himself ;  because  he  that  knew  no  sin^  was 
'made  siuy  or  a  sin-ofieringy /or  us,  that  we,  who  are  ainnav, 
might  be  made  righteous,  and  accepted  of  God,  through  him  ;  -8 
Cor.  v.  18—21.  See  Rom.  iii.  20 — ^25.  Ephes.  ii.  8,  9*  and  manj 
other  ]>lacos. 

*^  That  though  we  cannot  obtain  the  favour  of  God  and 
eternal  life  by  the  merit  of  our  own  good  works^  yet  faith  ki 
Christ,  repentance  of  all  sin,  and  holiness  of  Iteart  and  life,  art 
necessary,  in  order  to  our  ei^oyment  of  the  final  saWation.^'  The 
scripture  is  most  expressive  and  positive  in  such  sort  of  articlea^ 
He  that  befieveth  not  shall  be  damned  ;  Mark  xvi.  10.  Except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  perish  ;  Luke  xiii.  3,  5.  And  without  holiftess  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  Now  by  this  article  we 
arc  bound  to  resist  all  temptations,  to  strive  against  and  subdue 
all  sinful  appetites  and  inclinations,  and  to  practise  all  known 
duties  of  fear,  faith,  love  and  worship,  towards  God  ;  and  jus*  ^ 
tice,  faithfulness,  and  kindness,  toward  men. 

^  That  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  appointed  and  given  i» 
bless  men  with  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding:,  to  assist 
them  to  accept  of  this  salvation  of  Christ,  ta  sanctify  them  here^ 
and  fit  them  for  the  full  epjoyment  of  it  hereafter :  For  since  the 
canon  of  scripture  is  completed,  there  is  a  number  of  such  ex- 
press attestations  therein,  to  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  wha  utterly  and  in  all  senses 
denies  them,  seems  to  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  for  the  blessed 
Spirit  to  do  amongst  men,  since  the  day  of  miracles  was  ended. 
Now  since  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
promised  blessings  of  the  gospel,  a  considerable  part  of  the  gos- 
pel seems  to  me  to  consist  in  tlie  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  * 
and  in  this  sense,  he  that  denies  the  Holy  Spirit,  seems  to  refuse 
a  glorious  part  of  the  appointed  salvation.  Let  it  be  considered 
also,  tliat  7vef  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit :  And  is  it  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  some 
general  knowledge  and  idea  who  this  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
are,  and  what  is  their  distinct  concern  and  business  in  matters  of 
our  salvation,  together  with  their  divine  all-sufficiency  to  per* 
form  it  ? 

The  Ephesians,  who  had  never  heard  of  a  Holy  Ghosi, 
and  were  baptized  only  in  the  baptism  of  John,  might  be  true 
believers  without  this  knowledge  ;  Acts  xix.  2,  3.  But  since  we 
have  had  such  abundant  discoveries  of  him,  and  are  baptized 
into  his  name,  the  case  la  i4iich  altered.    How  can  we  accept 
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aAiU  tapfirai,  ^r  ecminn  thai  which  we  pasted  through  in  in- 
ftney,  «t  our  coming  Into  m  church,  if  we  know  nothing  of  the 
Holy  Spirity  nor  the  vie  of  him  in  our  religion?  It  might  also 
be  added^  as  a  further  argument  on  this  head,  that  the  commu" 
mam  of  tke  Holy  GhoU  is  thQ  great  gospel-benedietion,  joined 
with  the  tooe  of  God^  and  the  grace  of  oar  Lord  J  etas' Christ ; 
as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.'  So  that  our  initiation  into  Christianity  being 
ioleniiiiied  in  the  name  of  Fdiher,  Son,  and  Hol^  Spiriif  our 
diri^an  life  and  state  being  maintained  by  their  distinct  oflfi<M«  or . 
transactions  therein,  and  our  hope  of  happiness  depending  on  / 
ibeirdiYine  benediction,  we  may  reasonably  infer^  that  some 
iuowledge  and  (kith  df  the  blessed  Trinity  are  neeessary  to 
fibristinii  salvation. 

^  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  is  another 
saeh  article ;  /or  if  the  dead  rise  not^  then  is  not  Christ  risen ; 
aad  if  Christ  he  nid  risen,  your  faith'  is  in  vain,  ye  are  yet  in 
ymresMS,'*^  1  Cor.  xt.  16,  17.  However  this  might  be  doubteil 
oy  some  Corinthians  beifore  this  epistle  was  written,  yet  it  can- 
not safely  be  doubted  now* 

^  That  there  is  a  state  of  hap|>iness  hereafter  prepared  for 
isinta  where  Jesus  Christ  is ;''  John  xiv.  3.  and  those  that  **  re- 
fuse his  gospel  shall  be  punished  from  the  presence  qf  the  Lord 
with  everlasting  destruction;  2  Tbess.  i.  0.  These  seem  to  be 
necessary  motives  to  work  upou  our  l^ope  and  fear,  and  without 
wludi  the  gospel  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  received  amongst 
men ;  and  therefore  I  count  them  necessajry  and  fundamfeutal 
articles  of  Christianity.  Thus  I  have  attempted  to  give  some 
instances  of  suph  doctrines  as  seem  to  be  necessary  to  a  christian 
profession,  according  to  the  second  character  of  fundamentals ; 
viz.  *^  such  as  raise  it  above  natural  religion,  and  distiogiiish  it 
firom  Judaism,  &c.  and  are  represented  in  scripture  as  the  found- 
ation, tlie  substance,  and  the  glory  of  the  gospel.** 

3.  A  third  character  by  which  several  fundamentals  may  be 
known,  is  tliis :  ^'  These  doctrines  or  duties  that  are  expressly 
made  necessary  ip  salvation  in  the  word  of  God,  are  certainly 
fundamentals  :*'  Though  the  greatest  piirt  of  these  are  such  as 
are  cither  necessary  to  all  religion  under  the  first  head,  or  are 
some  of  the  most  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  christian  reU- 

S'on  under  the  second  head ;  as,  he  that  cometh,  to  God  must 
lieve  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  t/iem  that  dili^ 
gently  seefc  him ;  Hcb.  xi.  6.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way 
to  the  Father ;  John  xiv.  6.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
by  me.  That  Jesus  is  the  Christ :  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  dc" 
nieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He  is  anlichristy  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son :  Whosoever  denieth  tlie  Son,  the  same  hath 
n0tthe  Father;  1  John  ii.  *^2,  2?. 

The  duties  of  believing  in  Christ,  martificaUou  o(  %vdl%  ^i 
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the  flesh,  and  perseverance  in  faith  and  holiness,  I  ^steero  fun-  • 
daroentai  and  necessary  duties ;  because  the  scripture  elxpressly^ 
saith,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned;  Mark  xvi.  16.  If 
ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die ;  Rom.  \ii.  13.  If  any  man 
draw  bjackj  my  soul  shall  have^no  pleasure  in  him ;  Heb.  x.  88. 
And  for  the  same  reason  this  error,  that  justification  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  works  of  the  law,  seems  tol>ean  heresy,  or  funda- 
mental error;  because  the  scripture' saitb,  Christ  is  become  of 
none  effect  to  you,  whosoever  of  you  will  be  justified  by  the  law ; 
ye  are  fallen  from  grace ;  Gal  v.  4.  By  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand such  a  hope  of  justification  by  tiie  law,  as  made  the 
sacrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ  needless ;  and  which  was  most 
probably  the  sense  of  the  heretics  in  that  day. 

Sect.  IV.  But  here  I  desire  my  readers  to  take  notice  of 
these  five  things : 

1.  Thatl  have  by  no  means  pretended  to  reckon  up  all  the 
fundamental  articles,  or  ^ve  a  lull  or  regular  catalogue  of  them : 
Tfrere  may  be  some  which  I  have  omitted,  and  some  which  I 
have  mentioned  twice,  and  that  arc  included  in  each'  other.  I 
have  oitoly  laid  down  some  general  tokens  or  marks,  whereby 
necessary  truths  and  duties  may  be  known,  so  far  as  the  terms  of 
christian  communion  are  concerned  therein. 

2.  I  have  here  joined  several  doctrinal  and  practical  articles 
together,  supposing  that  all  those  duties  which  the  scripture 
makes  necessary  to  be  practised,  are  necessary  also  to  be  known 
in  order  to^practise. 

3.  1  call  these  articles  fundamental ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
they  may  be  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  communion,  because  they 
seem  to  me  necessary  to  true  Christianity,  in  such  an  age  and 
land  of  light  as  ours  is.  Yet,  what  I  hinted  before  I  repeat  now, 
that,  as  1  will  not  judge  all  the  heathen  world,  and  Condemn 
them  for  want  of  christian  knowledge,  so  neither  will  I  utterly 
condemn  every  poor  soul  in  the  obscurest  corners  of  a  christian 
nation,  for  want  of  such  degrees  of  knowledge  as  to  me  seems 
necessary  to  salvation,  to  all  that  know  and  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  grant,  that  Cod,  in  his  word,  does  not  seem  to  give 
rncouragement  to  their  hope  of  heaven,  nor  allow  their  commn- 
ni(in  with  christians  on  earth  :  But  the  final  condemnation  of  them 
is  alone  with  him.  And  after  all  that  we  can  say,  every  person 
must  judge  for  himself,  which  articles  arc  necessary  in  order  to 
his  own  sulvation  ;  and  every  church  must  judge  for  itself,  to 
regulate  its  own  communion  ;  and  God  alone  is  a  sujierior  judge 
with  regard  lb  the  one  or  the  other. 

4.  I  do  not  think  every  one  of  these  articles  necessary  to  be 
expressly  insisted  on,  and  professed  by  every  communicant ;  but 
so  many  only  as  the  church  shall  ll^ink  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
ihem  a  reasonable  Hiiti'-i'action  that  he  knows  and  helieves  the  rest. 
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&  TiMNigh  I  Mteem  it  neeenftrj  that  twpf  ,eoinniiinloaiif 
sake  ItBown  hu  belief  of  i|UGh  artielea  at  the  ohurclr  Jodjpet 
fbndmiiitidtal  and  necessary  some  way  or  oHier,  yet  I  am  far  from 
cmifiiihig  him  to  any  propoaed  Jiamao  ftmna  of  expression ;  as  I 
shall  shew  onder  the  next  qaestion. 

Sect.  V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  seeend  sort  of  knowledge* 
flttt  b  neoeasary  to  dirisiian  communion ;  and  that  is^  a  **  know* 
ledge -of  all  thrae  things  that  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  en- 
jofmeBA'  or  practice  of  dds  communion  ;**  or,  m  shorty  thus : 
We  must  know  what  communion  is,  and  how  to  communitete, 
More  we  can  practise  this  duty.    This  sort  of  knowledge' m* 
dudes  these  particulars :  1.  If  I  should  say  it  is  necessary  to  be 
baptised  before  we  communicate  at  the  Lord's-table,  I  should 
have  £ur  the  greatest  part  of  christians  on  my  side ;  and  If  bap- 
tism be  necessary,  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  the  nature  of  bap- 
tism, the  end  and  design  of  baptism,  the  meaning^  of  being 
Iwptised  in  the  name  ^  the  Father^  Son^  and  Spirit^  and  the 
Banner  of  performing  it,  whether  it  must  be  done  by  dipping 
sr  Bpriokling,  or  whetlier  both  be  not  lawfiil,  and  whether  iMqp- 
tism  In  infancy  be  sufficient.    S.  It  is  necessary  also,  that  a  per* 
son  abonld  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  LortPt^iupper  ;  tfiat  it 
is  to  .be  perfomaed  by  breaking  of  bread,  and  distributing  that 
and  the  wine  amongst  a  christian  assembly ;  that  the  bread  and 
wine  arc  both  to  be  blessed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  blea- 
mg ;  what  the  bread  and  wine  represent ;  what  is  the  design  of 
bmklog  and  distributing  them ;  who  are  the  persons  that  must 
do  this :  And  a  woman  must  know^  whether  women  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's-supper.    3.  That  several  persons,  who 
make  m  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  must  agree  to  meet 
together  fi>r  christian  worship,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 

tiaoe,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  ordinance ;  and  that  it  is  not  to 
e  received  alone,  because  it  is  an  ordinance  of  communion. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  I  do  not- see  how  any 
peraon  can  communicate  in  the  sacred  and  special  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  in  an  orderly  manner,  or  with  spiritual  profit.  Thus 
have  I  endeavoured  to  open  the  way  for  persons  to  form  their 
judgment  upon  this  difficult  and  important  question,  what  arc 
those  *'  articles  of  the  christian  religion,  the  knowledge  of  which 
i>  necessary  to  communion  ;"  and  I  hope  I  have  kept  the  middle 
way  between  a  libertinism  of  principles,  and  a  narrow  unchari- 
table spirit :  Wherein  if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set 
right  in  a  spirit  of  meekness. 
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Quest.  VIII. — In  what  Words  and  Expresiions  musi  our  Faith 
be  profesHd^  in  Order  to  Communion  ?  And  in  what  Man^ 
ner  must  vce  profess  it  ? 

Sect.  I.  This  has  been  a  famous  and  notable  question  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.  National  churches,  synods,  assemblies 
or  councils  of  bishops^  presbyters,  and  learned  men,  liaye  estab- 
lished certain  sets  of  fundamental  articles  and  express  forms  oC 
confession ;  and  by  these  forms  persons  are  to  be  tried,  that  de- 
aire  admission  to  4heir  communion.  Others,  who  have  though! 
thu  yoke  and  burden  imposed  upon  the  conscience  too  heavy  and 
intolerable,  have  maintained,  that  no  forms  of  <k>nfessioo  ard 
necessary,  besides  the  very  vrords  of  scripture ;  and  that  he  who 
agrees  to  these  words,  has  a  right  to  christian  communion,  thoiigh' 
perhaps  he  may  understand  or  explain  them  in  a  sense  never  so 
difierent  from  the  church,  whos^  communion  he  dl^sires.  Now  to 
speak  my  own  sentiment  with  freedom  here,  I  think  these  are 
two  extremes ;  and  the  best  medium  that  I  can  find  for  all  the 
purposes  of  peace  and  truth  is,  that  every  man  should  confess  hia 
faith  in  his  own  words,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  evident 
by  a  particular  review  of  each  method. 

I  grant  that  it  seems  a  very  natural  and  plausible  argument, 
that  since  God  has  written  down  all  needful  christian  truths  and 
duties  in  the  holy  scripture,  we  can  chuse  no  better  words  to  con- 
fess them  in,  than  those  which  God  himself  has  given  us  for  our 
instruotion  in  those  truths  and  duties :  But  if  we  consider  the  affairs 
of  the  christian  world,  the  experience  of  mankind,  the  practice 
of  heretics  and  deceivers,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  things,  we 
shall  find  that  though  the  words  of  scripture  are  sufficient  to 
teach  us  all  the  necessary  parts  of  Christianity,  yet  tlie  mere  repe- 
tition of  them,  or  subscription  to  them,  cannot  give  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  person  so  professing,  has  any  understanding  of 
them ;  or  has  any  true  christian  knowledge.  An  ideot,  or  an 
idle  boy,  may  learn  twenty  of  the  noblest  aud  most  comprehen- 
sive sentences  of  scripture  without  book  ;  a  very  ignorant  person, 
or  a  man  of  most  erroneous  and  destructive  principles  may  repeat 
any  words  of  scripture,  and  profess  to  believe  them,  while  the 
one  has  a  quite  contrary  meaning  under  those  words,  and  the 
others  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Now  surely  such  sort  of  profes- 
sions can  never  be  counted  a  sufficient  evidence  of  christian  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  can  never  give  him  a  right  to  the  holy 
communion.  But  because  tliis  point  is  of  great  importance,  I 
shall  debate  it  at  large  as  a  distinct  question  by  itself. 

Sect.  II.  It  will  be  replied  then  immediately,  '^  If  the 
words  of  scripture  are  not  a  sufficient  test  in  this  case,  may  not 
confessions  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  wise  and  good  men,  be  made  a 
test  of  christian  knowledge  ?''  I  answer,  no,  by  no  means  ;  and 
that  for  these  three  reasons :  It  will  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
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tiimilted,  it  livill  exclude  such  as  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  and 
k  will  endanger  or  infringe  christian  liberty. 

Reason  I.  This  may  admit  such  persons  as  Qught  not  to  b% 
admitted ;  for  such  forins  of  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  Qther  men, 
will  be  liable  to  tlie  same  inconveniences  tlial  ivill  attend  any 
scriptural  form  of  words :  A  child,  or  an  ideot,  may  learn  apa 
rq>eat  tfaem  by  heart ;  a  very  ignorant  person,  or  one  who  i$ 
▼ery  erroqeoiis,  may  profess  and  subscribe  them  in  his  own 
sense  :  For  when  such  forms  have  continued  some  time  in  the 
worid,  men  of  very  heretical  notions  and  tempers,  being  in  dan« 
ger  of  being  excluded  from  the  church  by  such  a  test,  will  cout 
trive  and  find  how  to  put  some  pervepe  sense  upon  tlie  wprdf , 
sod  thus  evade  the  force,  and  disappoint  die  design  of  ^em,  as 
they  have  done  in  all  ages  with  the  words  of  scripture. 

Reason  ll.  This  may  exclude  such  persons  as  ought  not  to 
be  excluded  :  For  if  a  person  of  a  truly  christian  spirit,  and  of 
a  {Mous  and  nnblemishea  character  should  happen  to  differ  from 
(his  form  of  human  articles  but  in  one  sentence,  or  even  in  one 
word,  be  cannot  honestly  assent  to,  nor  subscribe  the  whole  form, 
though  he  is  perfectly  of  the  same  mind  in  all  tilings,  except  in 
that  minute  )>oint ;  and  yet  for  this  little  inconsideralpe  differencOt 
he  must  be  excluded  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  perhaps 
be  liable  to  all  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  such  an  exclu- 
lion,  as  much  as  if  he  denied  every  article.    There  are  no  sy* 
sods,  or  councils  of  christian  bishops  or  presbyters,  even  though 
the  laity  have  been  mingled  with  them,  but  have  put  into  their 
articles  and  confessions  some  little  party  notions,  as  well  as  the 
great  and  necessary  truths  of  the  gospel.     They  have  ever  had 
an  itch  to  determine  some  questions  about  meats,  and  days,  and 
ctrramstances,  and  ceremonies,  either  in  faith  .or  worship,    as 
well  as  the  most  undoubted  and  fundamental  {uiints  of  Christianity. 
Mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  have  been  ever  creeping  into  con- 
fessions of  faith  among  the  weightier  matters  of  faith  and  love. 
Now  if  subscribing  to  a  whole  set  of  articles  be  the  test  of  com- 
munion, then  for  not  eating  flesh  or  herbs,  or  for  want  of  the 
auise  and  the  cummin,  a  man  is  excluded  the  church  as  mucii  as 
if  he  wanted  faith  and  love ;  which  is  a  most  unrea^tonablc  thin;^, 
and  would  directly  contradict  that  great  canon  of  the  apostle ; 
Rom.  xiv.  I.  Him  thai  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  j/e,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations. 

Reason  III.  It  will  endanger  or  infringe  christian  liberty. 
The  imposition  of  human  forms  of  profession  has  i>ccn  a  heavy 
burden  and  sore  bondage,  under  which  most  parts  of  the  chris'^ 
tian  church  have  groaned  in  almost  every  age.  It  has  been  a 
sore  temptation  to  many  thousands  to  strain  and  subdue  those 
sorcU  to  new  significations,  to  various  and  vcTy  foreign  senses, 
in  order  to  bend  their  consciences  to  a  compliance  with  them  ;  and 
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it  has  oftentimes  been  made  |i  hateful  eni^ne  and  instrument  of 
quarrels  and  schisms,  of  reproaches  and  sharp  persecutions  to 
many  sincere  and  honest  souls,  that  could  not  ivarp  their  since- 
rity, nor  snbduc  their  consciences  to  such  a  compliance.  Whence 
arises  the  severity  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the  compliancoi  of  the  Jews  there,  to  profess  the  Roman  faith? 
It  is  true,  no  human  method  is  perfectly  free  from  all  inconve- 
niences, yet  I  would  not  willing^ly  encourage  such  a  method 
vrhich  has  often  had  such  mischievous  and  impious  effects,  and 
has  always  such  danger  attending  it.  Yet  I  am  very  much  of 
the  mind  tliat  articles  of  religion,  confessious,  catechisms,  and 
short  summaries  of  the  christian  faith,  arc  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary amongst  the  churches  of  Christ  for  several  reasons :  and 
particularly, 

1.  "  To  give  a  short  and  compendious  view  of  the  chief 
and  most  necessary  points  of  the  christian  religion,  which  lie 
scattered  up  and  down  in  many  distant  places  of  scripture :''  And 
for  this  reason,  sucli  books  are  very  profitable  for  all  christian 
families,  to  teach  the  young  and  the  ignorant  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  they  must  believe  and  practise  in  order  to  salva- 
tion ;  for  thougli  every  thing  necessary  be  plainly  contained  in 
the  word  of  God,  yet  persons  that  have  little  time,  and  little 
knowledge,  and  very  weak  reason,  would  be  at  a  great  loss  to 
collect  all  their  faith  and  duty  from  so  large  a  book  as  the  bible 
is,  without  some  teacher.  They  would  want  some  instructor, 
who  might  lay  these  things  together  in  an  easy  method,  or  some 
systems,  confessions,  or  catechisms,  wherein  it  is  done  already. 
Though  these  catechisms  and  confessions  should  be  examined  by 
the  word  of  God,  so  far  as  every  person  is  capable,  and  should 
be  no  farther  received  than  they  bear  a  conformity  thereto  by  all 
that  arc  capable  of  such  examination. 

2.  Such  articles,  or.summaries  of  the  christian  religion,  are 
useful  "  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  what  are  in  general  the  sen- 
timents of  such  a  particular  church,  or  churches  -/'  And  this  is 
proper  on  many  accounts,  so  it  is  of  use  in  order  to  make  the  way 
to  their  communion  evident  and  easy,  and  that  other  christians 
may  know  whether  they  agree  with  them  in  what  is  essential  to 
Christianity,  and  may  judge  whether  they  should  seek  or  desire 
c()nstant  or  occasioual  communion  with  them ;  and  that  other 
clnirchcs  may  judge 'whether  they  should  admit  their  members  to 
communion  :  This  also  may  tend  to  encourage  more  zealous  and 
hearty  oonsultations,  and  mutual  assistances  towards  the  support 
of  their  common  Christianity,  provided  tliat  these  articles  are 
drawn  up  with  judgment ;  and  these  things  are  managed  with 
prudence  and  charity. 

Such  are,  or  should  he,  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  proclaim  her  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the   world  ^ 
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Sadi  are^  or  ihoiild  ba^  the  Wettnumter  ttaembly^s  eonlBitioa 
€f  fi^Uby  o^  tlwt  ^  the  SaVoy,  mud  the  twu  catecbbmsy  whieh 
ilMlt  the  finth  and  wordiip  of  .the  Eoffluib  dissentert :  Saoh  are» 
or  •hooM  be,  the  confesaiont  of  the  fordgD  reformed  chordies ; 
^  mU  whieh  it  may  be  said  in  general^  thev  are  venr  good  aum- 
mariea  of  the  diristian  religiDOy  howeYer  they  may  aiffer  in  leaser 
ponlta  and  circuroalancos.  All  these  hate  been  unspealcaUe  ad- 
tantagea  in  thecharches  of  Christ,  notouly  to  train  up  children 
and  famifiea  in  the  knowledge  of  diTine  truths^  but  to  hold  forth 
to  all  Uie'world  upon  what  foundations  the  protestant  churches  are 
bnilty  and  to  declare  what  their  faith  is,  and  what  their  practical 
I  would  not  be  understood^  as  tbou^  1  thought  audi  confessions 
of  faith  necessary  to  be  drawn  up  and  kept  in  all  churchea  for 
theae  ends ;  for  many  of  the  primitive  churches  for  a  hundred 
jears  or  more,  managed  tlieir  aflbirs  witliout  any  such  formal' 
confeanons,  at  least  w|lhout  any  so  large  ones,  generally  ap« 
proved  and  delivered  down  to  posterity.  The  constant  preaching 
aad  praying  in  the  churches,  and  mutual  communication  of  chris* 
tiana,  did  notify  to  their  fellow-christians  and  fellow  churchem 
their  consent  in  ttie  most  uecessary  and  important  artioles  of  fiuih 
ttsd  worship.  But  it  is  certain^  that  since  chiirehes.  are  more 
multiplied,  and  errors  more  abundantly  increased,  there  are 
many  expediences  that  attend  sucli  a  declared  and  public  consent^ 
or  harmony  of  several  ciiurclies,  in  the  same  general  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty. 

I  grant  that  there  have  been  some  great  inconveniences  at- 
tending these  national  confessions  and  articles,  such  as  the  nail« 
ing  down  certain  degrees  of  reformation  to  everlasting  imperfec- 
tion, and  the  settling  some  mistakes  for  whole  nations  ana  future 
ad^es;  we  in  Great  Britain  need  not  run  far  to  seek  for  instances 
of  this,  whether  we  dwell  in  the  north  or  south  paK  of  it.  But 
.these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  if  we  and  our  fathers  had' 
but  observed  two  things:'-!.  That  such  articles  need  not  be 
drawn  up  in  the  strictest  terras  of  any  particular  party,  but  with 
iliowance  of  some  just  degrees  of  latitude  for  different  scuti- 
ments;  nor  let  such  articles  descend  into  a  determination  of  too 
many  particulars  in  things  that  are  of  little  moment  in  Christi- 
anity ;  and  2.  I  would  have  it  always  secured,  that  this  precise 
form  of  words  be  never  iinj)osed  on  any  person  whatsoever  as  a 
test  of  christiauity,  of  communion,  of  ordination,  &c.  to  be  sub* 
•cribed  or  acknowledged  by  assent  or  consent ;  at  least  it  ought 
never  to  be  done  without  the  allowance  of  such  limitations,  expli- 
cations, and  exceptioniit  which  raic^ht  secure  the  consciences  of 
pious  ciiristiaiis  from  all  unnecessary  bonds  and  fetters. 

Sect.  III. — The  only  way  niorefore  that  I  know  of  to  secure 
the  just  cln'istian  liberty,  both  of  churches  and  persons,  is  this, 
Tb&t  every  person  t\'ho  ])roposcs  liimseli*  to  communion  must 
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confess  his  faith  in  his  own  words  ;  or  by  an  open  and  friendly 
conference  witli  ti)e  ininisters,  ofl^cers,  or  deputed  persons  of  the 
church,  ho  must  g^ve  them  satisfaction  in  what  sense  he  under- 
stands the  holy  scriptures,  in  momentous  and  fuodamaita]  points : 
aind  make  it  appear  that  he  knows  and  believes  all  ^e  necessary 
articles  of  Christianity :  And,  as  I  said  before,  they  must  take 
heed  not  to  make  mpre  articles  necessary  than  Christ  has  done 
bj  the  rule  of  his  word,  an^^iey  should  acknowledge  tl^emselves 
satisfied  with  such  a  professioOi  as  may  be  sufficient  to  manifest 
a  peihson  to  be  a  ^od  christian,  without  ()e9cen4ing  into  pioe  par* 
ticularities  of  opinion,  and  points  ef  less  importance.  Whether 
persons  of  divided  sentiments  in  lesser  matters  should  be  freceived 
t6  fixed  or  to  occasional  communion  only,  shall  be  discussed 
afterward.  Where  there  is  any  just  ground  of  suspicion  that  a 
person  holds  ^uch  errors,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  church  are  ex- 
ceeding dangerous,  if  not  damnable,  there. surely  the  churcl)  has 
a  right  tp  require  that  he  declare  himself  free  frqm  those  errors^ 
and  give  hi ^  sense  of  scripture  in  opposition  to  them,  so  far  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  church :  But  he  is  not  bpund  to  do  it  id 
apy  form  of  words  proposed  to  him,  or  imposed  upon  him  by 
others,  but  only  in  words  of  his  own  chusin^ ;  because  the  derign 
of  their  enquiry,  and  of  his  confession,  i^  to  profess  his  owd 
sense  of  scripture,  or  his  own  faith,  and  not  theirs :  And  the 
church  must  afterward  judge,  whether  the  declared  sense  of  the 
proposed  communicant,  or  candidate,  agree  with  their  sense, 
sufficient  for  communion  in  the  special  ordnances  of  the  gospel. 

Hereby  the  ti*uth  and  extent  of  a  man^s  own  Ifqowledge  is 
much  better  found  out,  than  by  any  form  of  words  whatsoever, 
human  or  divine,  that  can  be  proposed  to  him  for  assent  or  sub- 
scription.    Hereby  the  liberty  of  the  person  desiring  communion 
is  secured  from  impositions,  in  that  he  is  not  confined  to  any  aet 
of  words,  but  has  the  whole  range  of  his  mother-tongue  to  tell 
what  he  believes,  ajid  to  express  liis  own  sense  of  scripture. 
Hereby  the  church  also  has  its  full  liberty  of  judging  the  cha- 
racter and  profession  of  the  person  a^dmitted  to  their  communion, 
whether  he  believe  the  words  of  scripture  in  such  a  sense,  as  the 
church  thinks  necessary  to  salvation,  and  suflicient  for  practising 
and  enjoying  this  sacred  fellowship.    This  ms  the  way  to  deal  with 
others,  as  wc  would  think  it  reasonable  others  should  deal  with 
119,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour.     This  is  acting 
according  to  the  professed  protestant  princi|)lc,  not  to  impose  on 
the  conscience  of  others,  but  to  let  every  one  judge  for  himself 
concerning  his  own  personal  actions,  and  let  the  church  judge 
for  itself  concerning  its  social  actions.     Tlius  by  the  influence  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  trutli  and  peace,  chris* 
tians  may  walk  together  by  this  rule,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  own  edification ;  and  peace  and   trutli '  may  be  honourably 
inainlatm  d,  so  far  as  wc  are  capable  in  this  imperfect  stale. 
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Sect.  FV.  An  enquiry  may  arise  here,  "  Wlicther  a  con- 
fmton  of  fahh  in  writitlg  may  not  serve  the  same  purposes,  as 
a  conference  ?" 

It  is  my  judgment  that  no  confessions  of  faith,  dcliycred  in 
writing,  can  be  sufficient  to  give  evidence  of  christian  knowledge, 
except  there  has  been  some  personal  conference  before  or  after 
the  writing  of  tliis  confession,  whereby  it  may  appear  that  the 
person  well  understands  what  he  has  written  ;  or  at  least,  unless 
there  be  some  other  very  evident  and  convincing  )>roofs  that  the 
person  who  writes  it  is  truly  sincere,  and  would  not  dare  to  im- 
pose upon  a  church,  by  any  written  confession,  that  which  is  not 
the  re.ll  belief  and  sense  both  of  head  and  heart.  And  by  this 
neans  that  scandal  and  reproach  will  be  taken  away  from  tKe 
churches,  of  receiving  members  merely  upon  a  written  confes- 
aonof  faith  and  hope,  which  perhaps  was  drawn  up  by  some 
other  hand,  and  which  has  neither  been  the  work  of  the  head, 
aor  heart  of  the  person  who  desires  communion. 


QcEST.  IX. — Where  the  Seclusion  from  Christian  Communion 
carries  temporal  Inconveniences  'with  it,  hath  a  particular 
Church  the  power  to  seclude  a  Person  merely  for  want  of 
Orthodoxy  ? 

Sect.  I.  Since  I  have  put  the  test  of  knowledge  sufficient 
Cir  christian  communion  upon  the  final  judgment  of  the  church, 
and  their  satisfaction  in  the  orthodoxy  of  a  commimicant,  it  is 
necessary  I  should  answer  this  great  objection,  viz.  Suppose  a 
Borinian,  a  professed  pelagian,  or  an  antinomian  of  the  grossest 
i^ind,  should  declare  that  he  has  be^n  very  sincere  in  searching 
the  scriptures  to  find  the  truth,  should  he  be  secluded  from  com- 
maaion,  because  he  doth  not  appear  in  his  confession  orthodox 
enough  to  satisfy  the  church  ?  And  is  it  not  somewhat  like  perse- 
cution, when  being  rejected  by  the  church  he  shall  lie  under  some 
reproach,  and  sustain  temporal  damage  in  his  reputation  among 
his  neighbours. 

Amsw.  I.  It  is  certain  that  persons  who  give  not  just  evi- 
dence of  true  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  received  to  the  special 
ordinances  of  christian  worship,  and  enjoy  christian  communion  : 
Now  those  who  believe  not  the  necessary,  fundamental,  and  es- 
Mntial  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  cannot  properly  be 
called  true  christians,  whatsoever  general  profession  they  may 
t&die  of  believing  the  bible,  or  being  the  disciples  of  Christ : 
'tWefore  such  are  not  to  be  received.  A  man  may  profess  to  be 
^«^  uncere  in  searching  the  spriptures  to  find  out  truth ;  but  of 
^mward  sincerity,  as  well  as  inward  christiaDity,  God  ouly  is 
^iudge;  and  how  valuable  a  q^uaiiiication  soever  sincerity  may 
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be,  if  it  could  be  found  in  any  persons  in  England,  Yfho  are  not 
true  christians,  and  how  far  soever  it  may  go  towards  acceptance 
with  God  in  the  secret  of  his  mercy,  yet  it  is  not  the  protesaion 
of  sincerity,  but  of  Christianity,  that  gives  a  person  a  right  to 
the  fellowship  of  a^christian  church:  For  God  in  his  revealed  word 
has  not  bid  us  receive  all  that  arc  sincere,  but  all  that  believe  or 
have  received  C/trist,  or  all  that  profess  to  be  true  christians. 
And  in  this  case  I  know  no  judge  on  earth  superior  to  the  church, 
with  which  communion  is  desired,  and  the  officers  thereof.  These 
must  determine  whether  tlie  profession  of  Christianity  be  credible^ 
or  no,  as  I  have  proved  before  under  the  second  question. 

Answ.  II,  Those  temporal  inconveniences  Uiat  a  roan  may 
happen  to  sustain  among  his  neigbours,  by  being  excluded  from 
a  particular  church  for  want  of  true  faitti,  arc  no  part  of  that 
'church's  act  in  refusing  him,  not  a  necessary  consequent  there- 
of; but  only  a  mere  occasional  or  accidental  inconvenience,  to 
wiiich  all  human  aflSurs  are  subject  in  this  imperfect  state.  Now 
this  is  evident,  because  in  a  heathen  nation  the  rejection  of  a 
person  from  a  christian  church  for  want  of  such  faith  would  be 
honourable,  and  his  neighbours  would  like  him  the  better  for  it ; 
though  it  happens  in  a  christian  nation  that  his  neighbours  may 
reproach  him  ;  but  still  this  event  is  no  part  of  tlie  churcVs  act, 
who  ^ught  to  love  him  as  a  man,  and  do  all  due  offices  of  kind- 
ness to  him,  even  while  they  cannot  receive  him  as  a  true 
christian. 

Answ.  III.  Though  we  are  not  to  do  the  least  hurt  to  any 
person  becail^e  he  doth  not  hold  the  christian  faith,  yet  we  are 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  love  good  christians  better  than  those 
that  are  not  so :  We  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies  and  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  us  ;  Mat.  v.  44.  but  we  are  told.  Mat.  x. 
41,  42.  that  he  that  doth  the  least  benefit  to  a  prophet  or  dis- 
ciple, as  such,  shall  have  a  peculiar  reward.  We  are  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  required  to /ore  the  brotlterhood ;  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  to 
love  one  another ;  John  xv,  12,  17.  and  to  do  good  to  dll^  but 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith  \  Gal.  vi.  10.  Nor  can  the 
withholding  that  degree  of  love  from  an  heathen,  which  belongs 
to  a  pious  christian  be  justly  called  persecution  or  hardship,  any 
more  than  my  neighbour  may  complain  that  I  persecute  him,  be- 
cause I  do  not  love  him  so  well  as  my  brother  or  my  father. 

Give  me  leave  to  add  in  this  place,  that  though  the  temporal 
inconveniences  of  shame  or  disreputation  is  not  the  necessary  con- 
sequent of  an  exclusion  from  a  church  for  want  of  faitli,  vet 
these  inconveniences  may  certainly  and  justly  attend  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  person  for  want  of  good  morals.  And  St.  Paul  plainly 
intimates  it ;  1  Cor.  v.  0,  10,  11.  where  he  permits  them  to 
heep  compamj  with  heathen  fornicators^  extortionerSy  or  ido* 
/a£erSf  and  to  eat  Kith  theni  if  iheif  are  in-uited  •,  ck^^ter  x.  verse 
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S7.    But  he  forbids  them  to  allow  the  same  degree  of  civility  to 

a  fomicaior^  extortioner,  or  idolater  who  calls  himse(f  a  brother 

or  a  christian  ;    with  ^ch  a  one,  he  says,  ne  should  keep  no  com^ 

ftmjfj  not  so  much  as  to  eat  with  him.     So  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  11, 

14.  concerning  disorderly  christians  and  busy-bodies  that  will  nci 

work  to  maintun  themselves,  the  apostle  says,  withdraw  your* 

fthasfrom  every  such  brother,  which  may  signify  a  withdrawment 

from  spiritual  or  from  civil  communion  witii  him,  or  perhaps  in- 

dnde  both.     He  forbids  liie  Thessalbnians  to  have  any  conipanif 

milk  hint,  that  he  may  be  ashamed ;  2  Thess.  iii.  14.  and  the  rea* 

too  seems  to  be  this :  These    practices  are   justly  accounted 

tbamefiil  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  amons^  tlie  heathens ;  now 

when  a  man  professes  so  holy  a  religion  as  Christianity  is,  and  yet 

praedses  these  shamefiil  vices,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double  crime, 

sod  aggravates  his  iniquity ;  he  is  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver  as 

well  as  a  vicious  man,  and  the  apostle  exhorts  the  church  to  make ' 

Um  know  and  feel  the  shame  of  it. 

Sect.  II.  Another  objection  a-kin  to  the  former,  seems  na- 
(■nlly  to  rise  here,  and  to  want  an  answer  too,  viz.  Supjiose  a 
san  be  a  real  and  hearty  christian,  holding  all  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  the  christian  faith,  «and  he  proposes  himself  to  commu- 
iiioB  with  a  church  of  narrow  and  uncharitable  principles,  who 
make  more  fundamentals  than  Christ  has  made,  shall  such  a  man 
be  excluded  from  communion,  merely  for  want  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  judgment  of  an  unskilful  church  ? 

Answ.  Witliout  doubt  it  is  a  criminal  thing  in  any  assembly, 
or  church  of  Christ,  to  imagine  and  create  new  fundamentals, 
sad  impose  them  upon  others,  or  to  establish  narrow  and  uncha- 
ritable rules  of  communion  ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  sucli  a  church 
may  act  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  for  the  honour  of  Christ, 
and  the  purity  of  his  ordinances ;  many  such  churches  there  have 
been  in  our  age,  and  more  in  the  age  of  our  fathers  ;  and  though 
it  be  faulty  in  them  to  exclude  true  christians,  yet  they  must  still 
be  tlie  visible  judges  of  the  fitness  of  persons  for  their  own  visi- 
ble communion,  and  they  arc  accountable  for  their  conduct  only 
to  Christ,  their  supreme  Lord  and  judge. 

It  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  person  who  is  a 
real  christian,  should  join  himself  to  some  other  distant  church, 
though  it  may  be  with  some  inconvenience ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
better  that  he  should  live  without  ordinances  of  special  commu- 
sioD,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  than  that  he 
ihould  break  the  settled  peace  of  a  church,  which  walks  with 
God  in  faith,  and  holiness,  and  comfort,  thous^h  their  principles  of 
communion  may  be  a  little  too  narrow  and  uncharitable,  and  not 
to  be  vindicated.  No  man  ought  to  come  into  a  voluntary  society^ 
and  become  a  member  thereof,  without  th^.  consent  of  the  society* 
thougli  perhaps  they  unjustly  refuse  to  give  tiielr  consent.     They 
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must  answer  it  to  Christ,  tiieir  judge,  at  the  ^reat  day.  Tliera 
IS  liotbing  in  this  world  perfectly  free  from  ail  inconvenieuce8 ; 
prudence  and.  Christianity  ever  dircet  us;  of  two  evils  to  chuse 
the  least 


Quest.  X. — Whether  a  Profession  to  believe  the  express  Wordi 
of  Scripture^  without  any  Explicatiorij  be  an  Evidence  of 
Knowledge  sufficient  for  Christian  Communion? 

Sect.  I.  Though  what  I  have  already  said  under  the  former 
questions,  might  be  sufficient^to  answer  the  present  enquiry,  yet 
since  in  several  ages  of  the  church,  and  especially  in  times  of 
rising  error  this  <;ontroversy  has  been  moved,  I  shall  spend  some 
time  in  sifting  it  thoroughly,  aiid  endeavour  to  lead  my  reader  to 
such  a  determination  of  it,  as  may  give  a  just  satisfaction  to  an 
honest  and  humble  enquirer.  By  tlie  express  words  of  scripture, 
1  here  intend  the  words  expressed  in  our  English  bible  ;  or  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  translated  into  some  other 
English  words ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  can 
be  of  no  use  to  admit  plain  christians  into  English  churches. 
When  I  say  without  any  explication,  I  mean,  without  explain-* 
ing  the  sense  of  those  scriptural  words  so  translated,  by  other 
words  or  phrases ;  also  without  any  manner  of  influence  or  con- 
sequence drawn  from  those  words,  though  it  lie  never  so  plain 
and  open.  Without  explication  signifies,  where  the  person  pro- 
posing himself  to  communion  assents  to  the  words  of  scripture^ 
but  refuses  to  explain  in  what  sense  he  understands  those  words ; 
and  neither  will  own  or  deny  any  other  articles  or  propositions 
that  may  be  offeped  him  as  terms  of  communion,  thougli  deduced 
from  the  words  of  scripture  with  never  so  much  evidence  ;  nop 
will  confess  his  faith,  even  in  the  most  important  and  necessary 
points,  in  any  other  words  but  those  of  bis  bible.  When  I  roen^ 
tion  knowledge  sufficient  for  christian  communion,  it  is  not  to  be 
nnderstood,  as  if  knowledge  were  the  only  thing  necessary  ;  for 
in  order  to  christian  communion,  there  is  also  required  a  professed 
subjection  to  all  the  known  duties  of  Christianity,  and  a  conver* 
•ation  answerable  to  this  profession  :  But  the  present  enquiry  is, 
whether  the  express  words  of  scripture  are  a  sufficient  test  of 
that  knowledge^  which  is  one  requisite  to  communion. 

Now  let  the  question  be  proposed  in  the  fullest  and  fairest 
manner  tlms  :  Whether  a  person's  professing  to  believe  the 
English  bible  itself,  or  subscribing,  assenting  to,  or  repeating 
an^  iorm  of  words  expressly  taken  out  of  any  English  transla- 
tion, without  any  manner  of  explication  or  inference,  can  be  an 
evidence  of  christian  knowledge,  sufficient  to  demand  admisaioa 
to  tlic  l^ord's-supper,  with  a  clu-istian  church  in  England.'* 
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TboM  that  assert  the  affirmative  in  this  question,  are  of 
vo  aorta ;  either  persons  that  have  entertained  some  sentiments 
I  the  important  points  of  Christianity  different  from  the  common 
lith  of  the  churches,  and  would  shelter  those  opinions  under 
le  express  words  of  scripture,  though  they  explain  them  in 
leir  own  sense  :  or  they  are  persons  that  heartily  maintain  the 
XDmon  faith,  but  through  an  unlimited  excess  of  charity  are 
Iraid  of  narrowing  the  terms  of  christian  communion,  lest  tliey 
Kmld  exclude  some  sincere  christians  out  of  the  church ;  they 
re  jealous  of  losing  their  christian  Uberty,  and  are  afraid  of 
mug  conscience  oppressed  by  an  imposition  of  any  confessions 
r  fiuthy  or  articles  of  communion,  drawn  up  in  the  words  of. 
tOiblemen. 

Those  that  hold  the  negative  in  this  question  are  also  of  two 
)rt8 ;  either  soch  as  have  a  narrow  and  uncharitable  spirit,  and 
diue  their  communion  to  all  christians  that  will  not  assent,  con« 
ent,  or  subscribe  to  every  word  add  expression  contained  in 
Heir  articles,  confessions,  and  human  forms ;  or  they  are  sucli 
s  miuntain  a  just  and  reasonable  charity  towards  all  that  they 
SD  hope  to  be  sincere  christians,  and  dare  not  exclude  any  pcr- 
ons  duly  qualified  from  the  holy  communion  :  They  would  also 
ecure  christian  liberty  in  the  fiill  extent  that  Christ  has  given  it 
}  his  people ;  but  they  are  zealous  Jor  the  faith  once  delivered 
:>  the  sainiSf  for  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  for  the  honour  of 
Christ  in  his  churches,  and  the  true  profit  and  pleasure  of 
kristian  communion  in  holy  ordinances  ;  nor  would  they  wil  * 
iugly  indulge  such  an  excessive  complaisance  instead  olcharity, 
Jid  such  a  licentious  freedom  of  opinions  in  their  community, 
4t  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
oinmunion  of  the  churches  of  Christ. 

1  must  confess  myself  at  present  to  stand  on  the  negative 
ide,  and  I  hope  I  may  rank  myself  amoug  the  latter  sort  of 
bem.  1  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  a  mere  assent  to  the 
rords  of  scripture,  without  any  explication,  is  a  sutficient  rule 
y  which  churches  should  judge  of  their  communicant^s  know- 
sdge;  and  the  reasons  that  influence  and  constrain  me  to  be  of 
his  mind,  I  bhall  lay  down  at  large  in  the  following  sections ; 
et  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  end  of  my  discourse,  how.a 
ist  liberty  may  be  secured,  both  to  single  christians  and  to 
hurdles,  and  tlie  sacred  bonds  of  charity  maintained,  without  a 
centious  indulgence  of  all  sort  of  heresies  and  errors  in  the 
ame  church. 

Sfr:cr.  II.  The  first  argument  against  the  confinement  of 
barches.,  to  express  words  of  scripture  in  judging  of  the 
nowleilge  of  their  communicants,  is  this,  '^  that  the  greatest 
nd  best^  end  timt  has  ever  been  aimed  at  iu  t\vi»  m^lVvoA^ 
w  never  be  attiuued  by  it."     The  greatest  aud  bvisit  vic^vgci  <il 

Vol.  IV,  ^}  -      ^ 
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it  18  to  secure  dimtians  from  all  iropositiM  of  humu  formtf 
and  from  making  confessions  of  faith  drawn  up  in  thcr  iforcU, ' 
of  fallible  men,  a  test  of  knowled^^c  in  the  things  of  Qod: 
But  ttiis  method  is  no  effectual  security ;  for  since  thcf  inppirecl 
ivords  of  Greek  ^nd  Hebrew  can  be  no  test  of  knowledge  ui 
Enil^Iish  churclies,  a  confession  must  be  mtLdc  in  words  of 
Kriglish:  Now  all  English  words,  into  which  4he  scfriptare  is^ 
or  may  be  translated,  are  the  words  of  fallible  men ;  and  no 
person  can  be  ififallibly  sure  in  sdme  difficult  and  controverted 
texts,  thflt  they  do  fully  and  truly  express  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
originals. 

I  grant  here  that  for  private  christiatis  to  search  tbeir  Eng- 
lish bibles,  and  find  the  matters  of  their  salvation,  there  is  abun- 
dantly suflicieut  certainty  of  the  truth  of  every  translation  in 
c^cuer&l,  that  it  clearly  declares  all  that  is  of  sucli  importance : 
Docause  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  salvation,  is  sufiicieotly  con- 
tained and  revealed,  ndt  in  one  or  two,  but  in  various  texts 
of  scripture,  though  perhaps  not  always  in  express  words ;  and 
in  most  of  thi'se  texts  learned  men  generally  agree  about  the 
mere  translation  of  them  :  This  need  create  no  manner  of  acm- 
ple  to  sincere  and  humble  christians  in  their  own  knowledge, 
faith  and  practice.  The  English  bible  is  gloriously  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  every  humble  christian  in  England.  The  Eng* 
lish  gospel  has  saved  many  thousands,  witliout  any  skill  or  know«» 
ledge  of  other  languages. 

But  in  this  controverted  case,  when  men  assert  that  a  con* 
fession  of  express  words  of  sdnpture  shall  be  sufficient  to  purge 
any  man  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  6v  give  him  a  right  to  de- 
mand christian  communion,  even  where  his  opinions  are  justly 
suspected,  I  must  take  notice  here  that  some  of  these  contro- 
verted and  difficult  texts  may  naturally  Come  into  question ;  such 
as  those  which  seen!  to  favour  any  heresies,  and  those  which 
seem  to  guard  against  them.  Now  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  mere 
translating  of  the  words  oftentimes  determines  the  sense  of 
them  r  the  translation  of  such  a  text  is  a  sort  of  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  it ;  and  then,  what  translation  of  any  particttlar 
text,  shall  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  for  all  our  churohea^ 
Shall  that  which  is  public  and  established  by  the  ndagistrate  have 
this  honour?  But  who  gave  it  this  authority  over  all  the 
churches  ?  Man  or*  God  ?  Shall  any  private  translation  of 
learned  and  pious  men  met  in  council,  determine  the  sense  for 
all  communions  ?  But  whence  had  they  this  power  ?  Much  less 
can  tlie  translation  of  any  single  person  be  a  public  standard. 
Wandering  over  all  nations  and  churches,  and  survejring  all 
the  various  pretences  to  such  a  power,  1  cannot  find  where  to 
£x  the  sole  of  my  foot,  but  on  the  only  protestant  principle,  ^s*. . 
'^  That  as  each  person  with  regard  lo  V)^  o^u  co\A>3l<s:X  m  imxwSl 
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iDual  ja<lge  of  the  sense  of  scripture  for  himself,  usihg 
L  helps  of  translators  and  expositors  that  he  can  obtain  : 
each  community  usin^  the  same  helps,  must  judge  for  them- 
of  the  sense  of  the  word  of  Gknl,  with  regard  to  their 
in  admitting  persons  to  partake  of  sacred  ordinances 
them.**     Therefore  that  particular  church  wjiose  com- 
is  desired,  must  determine  whether  any  human  words, 
III  vhicfa  a  persons  faith  is  Confessed,  are  orthodox  in  their  sense, 
10 ;  whether  they  do  truly  answer  the  end  of  such   a  eon- 
ioii  or  DO ;  and  include  the  necessary  articles  of  the  chris- 
faith ;  and  whether  they  give  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's 
iledge  in  cliristianity^  in  order  to  admit  him  to  their  com- 


Suppose  a  mo<lcrn  Socinian,  or  a  more  orthodox  man,  should 

.Rfase  the  common  English  translation   of  tlie  first  chapter  of 

\tL  John's  gospel,  and  confess   his  faith  in  words  of  his  own 

[isnlation  thus  :  *'  In  the  beginning  was  reason,  and  reason  was 

VhGod,  and  reason  was'God  :*'  Suppose  an  Athanasian  refuses 

le  English  translation  of  Rev.  iii.    14.  where  Clirist  is  called 

|He  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,'*  and  savii  apx^  ought 

Ilk  translated  the  '*  head  of  God's  creation,"  lest  Christ  be 

npvsiiuted  as  a  creature,  and  he  will  put  this  text  into  his  con- 

OQ  of  faith.     Suppose  an  Arian,  an  Antinomian,  an  Antho- 

^Borpbite,  a  Pelagian,  a  Calvinist,  each  confess  their  faith  in 

Swords  of  scripture  of  their  own  translation  ;  none  of  these 

faj^iah  words,  are  in  the  strictest  and  properest  sense,  the  words 

'  God,  but    the   words  of  fallible   men ;   and  the  particular 

^hvdi  whose  communion  is  sought  must  necessarily  interpose 

^  their  own  sense  of  scripture,  according  to  the  best  advan- 

'  ■  ^P*  ^^y  ^^^^  '  '^''^y  n^"s^  interpose,  I  say,  so  far  as  to  judge, 
cl|  ^Mer  any  of  these  persons  have  so  interpreted  those  contro- 
^Bted  texts,  in  which  each  chuses  to  confess  his  faith,  as  to  ex- 
|M  iright  what  they  believe  to  be  the  necessary  articles  of 
^Rirtiaojty;  and  though  tliere  be  no  necessity,  that  a  cliurch  and 
■Bcmbers  should  agree  in  the  sense  of  every  text,  yet  there 
^■iti»e  finally  such  a  sense  of  some  scriptures,  given  or  as- 
^^to  by  the  person  desiring  communion,  as  may  satisfy  that 
^Rhthst  he  has  knowledge  bufficient  for  it.  Now  this  may  b^ 
j^  without  an  imposition  of  any  set  human  forms  of  words,  as 
IktTeibewn  before. 

Sect.  IIL  My  second  argument  is  this :  To  make  a 
1*^  confession  of  express  words  of  scripture  a  sufficient  test 
l^bowiedge  to  demand  christian  communion,  denies  that 
[^^  to  some  christians,  which  it  indulges  to  others  ;  nay,  it 
^*Ki  the  same  liberty  to  a  whole  community  of  christians,  or 
r^  ministers,  wliKh  it  indulges  to  each  catechumen,  or  to 
[<l«y  liogle  person  that  offers  himself  to  their  communion.    I 
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make  it  appear  thus ;  Each  single  person  that  oflers  himself  i 
communion  with  a  particular  church,  has  liberty  given  him  | 
this  rule,  to  put  his  own  tense  on  the  commands  of  Christ  | 
demanding  of  communion ;  but  the  ministers  or  members  i 
this  church,  are  not  allowed  this  liberty  to  put  their  own  seq 
on  the  commands  of  Christ  about  receiving  him.  Perhaps  titf 
know  by  discourse  and  conversation,  that  tliis  person  defli 
some  articles  of  the  christian  faith  which  they  think  necessin 
while  he  confesses  ilie  words  of  scripture,  and  abuses  tiMi 
to  a  pernicious  sense;  yet  he  has  liberty  to  impose  hinvi 
on  their  communion,  because  he  thinks  he  is  fit  for  it  in  hi 
owji  sense  of  scripture;  but  they  cannot,  according  to  t|j 
rule  reject  him,  thougli  in  their  sense  of  scripture  they  thai 
him  unfit* 

According  to  his  own  interpretation  of  the  bible,  he  aaji 
he  owns  all  tlie  fundamental  articles  :  According  to  their  inta 
pretatton,  they  say,  he  denies  some  of  them  ;  yet  this  test  opqj 
the  door  of  admission  to  him,  whensoever  he  demands  entraoy 
and  does  not  permit  them  to  shut  it.  They  believe  the  scriptop 
forbids  them  to  receive  such  to  christian  fellowship,  who  have  i|i 
received  the  diristian  faith,  yet  this  rule  allows  them  not  to  foi 
bid  him  their  fellowship,  though  they  think  he  denies  the  tut 
iji  some  necessary  parts  of  it.  They  think,  according  to  iiuj 
sense  of  the  word  of  God,  that  he  has  no  appearing  right  to  tf 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  consequently  that  he  has  no  right  j 
enter  into  the  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth ;  but  ^ 
cording  to  this  rule  they  are  bound  to  admit  him,  even  contrai 
to  Uieir  own  sentiments  and  consciences.  He  has  liberty  to  di 
mand,  but  they  have  none  to  refuse.  This  seems  to  me  like 
rQstraint  of  the  Uberty  of  a  multitude  of  professed  christians,  j 
secure  or  indulge  the  Uberty  of  a  catechumen,  which  is  far  fiiA 
impartial  justice,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Now  certaiii| 
Christ  would  never  unpose  such  a  rule  of  communion  on  fi| 
churches,  which  should  not  be  reconcileable  to  common  justioi 
and  to  tliat  great  and  general  rule  of  his,  do  to  others  as  ym 
would  have  others  do  to  you,  . 

Sect.  IV.  My  third  argument  is  this :  That  a  child,  d 
i4cot,  or  a  very  ignorant  man,  may  repeat  any  short  formi 
confession,  drawn  up  in  the  express  words  of  scripture,  and  8i|| 
he  believes  it ;  or  he  may  subscribe  or  assent  to  any  longer  fonl| 
even  the  whole  bible  itself:  But  surely  a  child,  an  ideot,  or  si 
ignorant  person  who  have  not  a  real  knowledge  and  under 
standing  of  tlie  things  of  Christianity,  are  not  fit  to  be  receiv0| 
into  a  christian  cliurch,  nor  admitted  to  the  Liord*s-suppci| 
There  is  no  formal  repetition  of  a  few  words  by  memoryi  c|| 
give  any  proof  of  christian  knowledge  in  the  heart ;  no  assoi 
or  subscription  to  a  book,  as  big  as  the  bible,  can  make  it  Q^idffij 
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jkl  t  man  undcrstancb  fiVe  lines  of  it :  Yet  if  tliii  be  the  pro- 
iir  testy  such  ignorant  creatures  must  be  received  to  the  noblest 
ipi  h^est  ordinances  of  Christ  upou  earth. ,  Supi)ose  a  poor 
VRfeb  that  wants  bread,  and  knows  alma^  nothing  of  Christianity^ 
'^  that  such  a  congregation  maintain  their  poor  well,  and  in 
to  secure  a  good  maintenance,  he  gets  a  few  scriptures 
iions  on  the  most  important  points  without  book ;  his  life 
Ipkoi  obscure,  unknown,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  not  any 
pgr  scandalous ;  he  proposes  himself  to  communion  with  this 
■■rii,  he  repeats  the  creed,  or,  if  he  be  desired  to  make 
^Ktger  confession,  he  takes  up  his  bible  and  says,  ^  I  be« 
Pk  every  word  that  is  contained  between  these  two  leathern 
ifnn  to  be  true;  and  I  resolve  to  Hve  according  to  it/' 
Urn  poor  wretch  may  demand  admission  according  to  such 
foaairies. 

If  yon  say,  there  must  be  some  enquiry  made,  whether  he 
■lentands  the  words  of  scripture,  or  no,  then  there  must  be 
Me  determined  sense  put  u|K)n  those  words  of  scripture  as  pro«- 
liKdby  the  church,  or  as  assented  to  by  the  communicant;  and 
itebj  you  depart  from  your  pretended  rule,  tliat  the  express 
Mdt  of  scripture  are  a  sufficient  test  of  knowledge.  I  grant, 
fetf  afte**  the  utmost  search  and  enquiry  into  ctiristiaii  profession, 
■d piety  of  conversation,  some  hypocrites  will  creep  into  tlie 
M-ordered  and  ]mrcbt  ctmrches ;  human  affairs  arc  so  oonsti-^ 
M :  We  cannot  know  the  hearts  of  men  :  Tares  and  wheat 
^grow  together  till  harvest:  But  it  is  sufficiently  plain  in 
^yture,  that  they  ought  not  to  admit  tliose  to  christian  com- 
■■uoo,  who  understand  not  the  first  principles  .of  cliristianity  ; 
i^  therefore  we  ought  to  seek  some  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
liof  that  may  so  easily  be  found,  viz.  christian  knowledge,  and 
^biod  ourselves  to  such  a  rule  of  admission  as  can  give  no 
'viileoce,    whether  a  communicant  has    christian  knowledge, 

I  might  add  under  this  argument  also,  that  as  a  cliild,  an 
leot,  or  a  person  ignorant,  or  a  heatlieu  may  claim  communion 
oofding  to  this  rule ;  so  a  child  or  a  heathen  is  a  sufficient 
dfe  who  has  knowledge,  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellow* 
ip  of  a  church  of  Christ ;  for  a  child,  or  a  heathen,  can  tell 
lether  tlie  person  proposing  himself  subscribes  his  bible,  or  no ; 
letlier  he  aeclares  his  general  assent  to.all  the  scripture,  or  no  ; 
whether  he  repeats  any  express  words  of  scripture  aright,  or 

As  there  is  no  need  of  any  real  understanding  In  comrau- 
ants  upon  this  principle,  so  there  is  no  need  of  liny  judgment 
prudence  in  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  order  to  receive  them : 
'  neeil  of  ciders  or  governors,  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
a»c  the  key?h>f  the  church,  wlierc  the  door  is  so  wide, 
I   half  the  children  in   a  parish  may    go  into  the  church 

c3 
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at  once ;  end  it  openi  bo  easily ,  that  a  child  or  a  fool  can 
«nage  it. 

Sect.  V.  A  fourth  argument  against  this  test  of  commiii 
nion  is  this:  If  a  mere  assent  to  the  express  words  of  scri^ 
be  a  sufficient  test  of  christian  knowledge  to  claim  admission 
4  church,  this  opens  the  door  for  an  endless  variety  of  diflersl 
and  contrary  opinions,  and  practices,  to  enter  into  the  asMJ 
church  ;  multitudes  of  heresies,  that  relate  both  to  faith  mi 
practice,  may  swarm  in  the  same  communion ;  truth  and  erroifi 
fundamental,  and  not  fundamental,  will  be  mingled  here  ;  emM 
tolerable,  and  intolerable ;  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  daiH| 
able  and  destructive,  will  be  admitted  :  For  all  that  profess  tlijl 
in  our  age  and  day,  in  protestant  nations,  will  subscribe  to  tiji 
bible  as  the  suiHcient  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  nay,  all  peraott 
that  are  not  heathens,  deists,  Jews  or  Mahometans,  maydaia- 
place  in  the  churches  of  Christ.  Now  let  us  first  recount  son 
of  those  various  doctrines  that  will  hereby  be  encouraged  in  th 
same  communion,  and  then  consider  what  will  be  the  wconvcol 
enccs  attending  such  a  mixed  community. 

First,  Let  us  recount  the  various  doctririiss  and  their  pro 
fessors,  that  will  be  encouraged  in  the  same  communion  h] 
this  rule. 

1.  The  jinthropomorphites  %Viy,  that  God  hath  proper  psr^ 
hands  and  feet,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  and  is  really  in  the  shape  if 
a  man,  according  to  the  express  words  of  scripture  taken  ioi' 
plain  literal  sense.  One  of  this  opinion,  as  I  am  informed,  lateif 
proposed  himself  to  christian  communion. 

2.  The  AUegorists  on  the  other  hand,  explain  in  a  raetapto;^ 
rical  and  fic^urative  sense,  whatsoever  expressions  they  find  w 
scripture,  \vhose  literal  sense  does  not  agree  with  their  notioi^ 
Upon  this  principle  some  that  deny  the  proper  sacrifice  and  ssliS'' 
faction  of  Chrib^  say,  that  his  atonement,  redemption  and  ssdi^ 
fice,  are  but  figurative  expressions.  Others  believe  salvation  t^ 
be  obtained  only  through  Jesus  Chris',  but  they  mean  Christ,  oi 
the  light  within  them. 

^  The  Arians  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  creator^ 
made  out  of  nothing,  before  all  other  creatures,  and  superior  lE 
angels,  endued  with  divine  power,  and  called  God,  and  thatkl 
assumed  flesh  without  a  human  soul. 

The  Sabelliam  believe,  thdt  the  blessed  Trinity,  tlie  Father 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  doth  by  no  means  intend  three  propa 
distinct  persons,  but  is  a  mere  trinity  of  names  and  manifestatioiil 
modes  and  relations  in  the  godhead  or  divine  nature,  and  thi 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  properly  a  person  before  his  incarnatioi 

5.  The  Socinians  derived  from  the  old  Samosateniatu  a|{ 
Photinians  say^  that  there  is  no  such  trinity  of  persons  in  IH 
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ii\ukt  nmtnre,  as  the  Athanasians,  and  the  achooUmen  maintain. 
That  Jetus  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  and  had  no  beinj^  before  he 
was  ooDceiyed  of  the  blessed  virgin.  That  Christ  did  not  make 
'^ny  proper  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men.  That  the  soul 
tleeps  with  the  body,  and  rises  with  it  aJt  the  resurrection ;  and 
after  all,  they  a^nowledge  that  thje  light  of  nature  is  suflicient 
to  direct  men  to  eternal  happiness,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  be- 
lieved in  the  sublimest  points  of  religion^  but  whai  is  to  be  un- 
derstood and  judged  of  by  our  reason. 

6.  EtUhusiasiSy  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  reason  is  of 
IM>  use  in  things  of  religion.     That  human,  learning  doth  more 

^hurt  than  good  among  christians.  /That  there  is  no  need  at  all 
of  it  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  luat  our  own  labour  for  our 
salvation  signifies  nothing,  and  therefore  they  wait  for  sensibly 
imprcissions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  n^ove  them  to  the  common 
daties  of  Christianity. 

7.  The  Pelagiam  say,  that  ther^  is  qo  imputed  or  inherenjb 
original  sin.  That  man  after  his  fall,  had  a  proper  power  and 
free  will  in  himself  to  become  truly  pious,  or  grossly  wicked  ; 
lind  to  ilo  eith^  good  or  evil.  Tbat  men  may  obtain  the  favour 
of  God  by  the  merit  of  their  own  good  works. 

8.  Arminiamy  or  RenwmtrantSy  generally  hold,  that  there 
is  no  certain  and  absolute  election  or  redemption  of  particular 
persons  unto  salvation,  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  almighty, 
sovereign,  and  efficacious  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to 
conversion.  That  believers  may  fall  and  perish  eternally  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  certain  perse veraqcc  of  the  saints* 

9.  The  Antinojnians  hold,  that  all  true  believers  were  jus- 
tified from  eternity.  That  an  elect  person  is  never  ^harajeable 
with  sin  before  Qod.  That  the  moral  law  of  God  is  not  of  per- 
petual obligation  to  the  consciences  of  believers.  Thai  sin  can 
do  a  believer  no  real  injury. 

10.  The  strict  Calvinists  deny  every  sini^c  proposition,  and 
peculiar  sentiment,  that  I  have  here  mentioned  under  all  tiie 
foregoing  heads,  and  call  them  all  errors;  and  believe  tlu  con- 
trary propositions  to  be  divine  truths  delivered  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 

I  mia;ht  here  add  a  variety  of  doctrines  and  sects,  that  have 
in  former  ages  troubled  and  divided  the  church,  viz.  the  Euty- 
cbians,  who  supposed  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  were  so 
united  and  blended  together,  that  tlie  human  was  lost  in  the  di- 
vine. The  Apollinariaos,  who  taught  that  Christ  brought  his 
flesh  from  heaven,  and  that  he  had  no  human  will,  but  only  a 
divine  will.  The  Donatists,  who  required  the  true  church  to  be 
without  sin  or  spot.       The  Origenists,  who  dei\^  V\\^  ^V^^wA 
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Siunishment  of  Binners,  and  fancy  the  deTils  themseWea  shall  i 
ast  be  saved.  I  might  further  reckoQ  up  a  long  train  of  wll 
and  unaocountablo  opinions  which  have  no  settled  name,  yet  al 
arise  from  y|trious  senses,  that  the  lusts,  or  the  fancies,  o 
humours,  or  mistakes  of  men,  haTe  put  on  the  express  word 
of  scripture.  But  these  are  sufficient  in  this  place.  I  would  no 
be  understood  here  to  intend  that  every  person,  to  whom  any  o 
these  names  may  be  aflbced  by  men,  believes  or  professes  al 
the  doctrines  that  are  ranged  under  any  of  these  heads :  Al 
that  I  mean  by  this  catalogue  is  tiiis^  that  under  these  severs 
names  in  our  general  and  common  discourse,  all  these  prind 
pies  or  propositions  are  usually  comprehended  and  understolkl 
Note,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  papists,  because  they  allow  no 
the  bible  to  be  a  perfect  rule,  but  build  part  of  their  religion  oi 
human  traditions,  and  the  pretended  infallible  authority  of  theii 
church.  But  so  many  of  all  those  sects  of  christians  that  I  hav> 
mentioned,  as  are  found  in  our  day,  do  all  take  the  bible  fo 
their  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  each  of  them  vril 
subscribe  the  whole  bible,  at  least  in  their  own  translation  of  it 
and  profess  to  believe  all  the  express  words  of  scripture  :  Nm 
if  any  confession  of  express  words  of  scripture,  be  a  auffictei 
test  of  christian  faith,  all  these  persons  have  this  qualificatiot 
and  cannot  be  denied  christian  communion .  in  any  churc 
to  which  they  propose  themselves,  for  want  of  true  christia 
knowledge. 

And  now  I  would  ask,  what  a  wretched  sort  of  coromi 
nion  is  it,  that  could  be  maintained  in  such  a  church,  of  sac 
widely  difTcrent  opinions  ?  What  fellowship  could  they  hai 
in  hearing  the  same  sermons,  in  joining  in  the  same  prayer 
and  in  all  sacred  offices?  What  holy  harmony,  what  orde 
what  peace  or  christian  unity,  can  he  carried  on  in  such 
mixed  and  disagreeing  multiiude  ?  But  I  insist  no  longer  c 
this  at  prcbont. 

Sf.ct.  VI.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  fourth  argument, 
come  therefore  in  the  next  j)lacc  to  consider,  what  will  be  tl 
inconveniences  of  making  such  a  large  and  wide  door  to  tl 
church,  and  of  encouraging  such  a  promiscuous  communion 
For  though  all  these  can  never  walk  and  worship  together  i 
any  peuco  or  order,  yet  ail  may  be  admitted  on  this  foundatioi 
One  great  inconvenience  is  this,  viz.  Some  persons  that  der 
ii'iessary  fundami-ntal  trulhs  and  duties,  without  which  a  mc 
cntmot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hcavev^  may  enter  into  a  churc 
on  earth,  and  claim  christiaiS  communion  by  this  rule  of  admi: 
sion  :  For  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whetlier  all  necesaai 
particular  articles,  as  well  as  general  ones,  are  found  in  ej 
)»res8  wonLs  in  the  bible,  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occ^ic 
to  enquire  into.     But  if  all  necessary  ^tVAd^^xs^t^^oww^L  \!ck^^ 
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ezpretdljy  yet  the  grossed  heretics  may  conseDt  to  those  expres* 
mu,  and  explain   thein  only   in  a  metaphorical  sense :  So  the 
'Socioiana  explain  the  expressions  of  scripture  concerning  the 
iBcrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  make  them  all  mere  me- 
tsphora,  to  signify  something  of  a  much  inferior  nature :  But  be 
tliar  explications,  and  their  sense  of  scripture  what  it  will,  yet 
they  may  demand  christian  commui^ion  u|)on  this  principle,  that 
tkey  subscribe  the  bible,  and  every  expression  in  it ;  tlioiigli  they 
tzplain  the  fundamental  and  essential  articles  of  it  quite  away 
bj  figures  and  metaphors. 
I         Indeed  this  has  been  the  practice  of  heretics  in  all  ages  to 
whm  to  this  refuge,  and  make  tlie  words  of  scriptnro  tiieir  hiding 
I  phce  and  defence;  having  learned  well  from  their  subtle  teach  * 
I  en,  or  their  own  cunning  devices,  to  twist  and  turn  the  words  of 
I  leripture  by  figures,  and  tropes,  and  distinctions,  into  their  own 
I  pernicious  sense ;  and  this  ever  will  be  ihe  practice  of  persons, 
I  grossly  erroneous  in  the  tilings  of  religion,  that  yet  would  ap^ 
I  pnr  to  agree  with  the  scripture,  and  hold  the  christian  faith. 
They  may  tell  you  that  (/lirist  is  their  only  hope  of  salvation, 
nd  tlieir  way  to  God  the  Father ;  but  they  mean  a  Christ 
irithin,  or  the  remains  of  the  liglit  of  reason,   and  the  dictates 
4if  a  natural  conscience.     They  may  assure  you,  they  believe  the 
rworrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  but  they  mean  nothing  but 
Christ  within  them,  in  the  rising  or  awaking  of  the  conscience 
from  stupid   inactive  silence.     They  may  assent  that  Christ  is 
God,  but  mean  only  a  metaphorical  (ilod,  because  he  is  made  ^ 
kio^,  or  governor  of  the  church.     They  may  ]>rofe»s  the  whole 
scripture  in  their  own  sense,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  may  be- 
lieve such  contradictions  as  these,  viz. 

I  believe  God  rvorkcfh  all  thingr^s  after  the  counsel  of  his 
fmnirilln  Kphes.  i.  11.  Yet  I  believe,  that  the  decrees  of  God 
are  nothing  else  but  immutable  fate,  and  the  necessary  connexion 
of  second  causes,  as  Mr.  Hobbs. 

I  believe  that  God  kuoweth  all  his  ix'orlcs  from  the  begin* 
ving ;  Acts  XV.  18.  \  et  I  believe,  this  foreknowledge  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  perfect  sagacity  of  mind,  and  immediate  contri- 
vance to  turn  all  things  that  happen  to  fulfil  his  own  designs,  as 
effectually  as  if  he  really  foreknew.  So  a  much  better  man  than 
Mr.  Hobbs  has  explained  it. 

I  believe,  that  in  the  beginning  zcas  the  zcord,  and  the  word 
vas  God ;  John  i.  1.  Yet  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  had  no 
being  before  he  was  conceived,  and  born  of  the  virgin,  and  tlian 
truly  and  properly  he  is  but  a  mere  man. 

I  believe,  that  we  nm%i  Jiee  fornication  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18.  but 
I  believe,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  in  all  such  texts  but  spiri- 
tual fornication,  which  is  idolatry. 

I  bclieva,  that  we  must  ^^  keep  ourselves  from  idols,**  and 
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not  practise  idolatry ;  1  John  y.  21.  Yet  I  beEeve  that  we  ma? 
worship  the  true  God,  by  idols  or  imager ;  for  the  idolatry  wbieq 
IS  forbidden  in  the  scripture,  signifies  only  the  worship  of  stonesy 
and  stocks,  and  images,  for  real  and  true  gods. 

I  believe  we  are  bound  to  follow  peace  with  all  men ;  Heb. 
xii.  14.  yet  I  believe  we  may  contend  for  the  faith  so  earaestly,  as    , 
^  burn  heretics.  • 

I  believe  lye  m^st  follow  holiness  tooy  without  which  no  ^yof  * 
shall  see  the  Lord ;  Heb.  xii!  14.  yet  I  ami  persuaded  ^  can  <lo  t 

DO  real  hurt  to  a  believer.  ^ 

I.  • 

Now  who  is  there  that  ha^  any  value  for  the  honour  of  the  jHi 
gospel,  for  th^  glory  of  Christ,  for  the  purity  of  our  reiigioD,Vfc 
and  the  welfare  of  the  church,  that  would  establish  such  a  te^t  c^  !i| 
communion,  by  which  al)  these  sort§  of  persons  may  claim  a47  ^ 
mifsion  ?  A  church  composed  of  suph  a  variety  of  sects,  thai  Q 
diHer  so  i^idely  in  points  so  numerous  and  so  important,  would  it 
mudi  more  resemble  the  ark  of  Noah,  mi\\  all  manner  of  crea*  i 
tures  ip  it,  clean  and  unclean^  tlian  the  fold  of  Christ,  wh^rt  t\ 
fione  but  his  sheep  should  have  admittance,  pr  ^uch  as  htiYc  the  » 
visible  marlfsof  liis  sheep  upqu  them. 

The  other  incong^ruities,  ingonveniences,  and  mishiefa  that 
^ill  necessarilv  attend  a  church,  founded  upon  this  test  of  ad*    ) 
mission,  shall  be  more  largely  and  particularly  described  in  my    ^ 
answer  to  the  uext  question,  tq  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Perhaps  it   will  be  said  by  way  of  reply  to  all  these  argU'^    \ 
ments,  that  *^  wh.re  any  person  professes  his  faith  in  the  mere    i 
words  of  scripture,  and  yet  makes  it  appear  that  he  understands    -. 
them  in  such  an  erroneous  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  gos-    , 
pel  of  Christ,  or  the  fgndamentah  of  Christianity,  such  a  person    \ 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  christian  communion,  because  he 
.plainly  overthrows  by  his  explication,  what   h^  asserts  by  his    ' 
confession  :  But  where  he  gives  no  explication  at  all,  it  should 
be  presumed  fhat  he  believes  all  neqessary  truth.''     To  this  I 
ansv^er, 

I.  That  if  a  qonfc^sion  of  faith,  in  the  metq  words  of  scrip- 
ture, be  a  sufficient  test  for  Qhurch-t'ellowship,  no  man  who  pro* 
;fesses  those  woi*  l:s  ought  to  be  excluded,  let  him  explain  tnem 
bow  he  please ;  for  it'  the  mle  of  scri}i\ure  dp^s  indeed  require  ■ 
you  to  receive  all  that  profess  the  faith  in  scriptural  words,  no 
particular  and  i>er verse  explications  whatsoever  should  break  in 
upon  thi»  sacred  rule,  lest  hereby,  you  vfrho  exclude  him,  set 
yourself  uj)  as  a  Judge  of  the  sense  of  scripture  for  other  folks, 
and  inste-'id  of  making  the  words  of  scripture  your  test,  you 
make  your  own  sense  of  it  the  test  of  communion,  which  is  the 
irery  ttiiug  you  prcteud  to  avoid,  and  which  you  profess  to  fe- 
nounce. 
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n.  I  add  further,  if  you  allow  that  i^  perverBe  or  antichrU- 

&D  expoaitioD  of  scripture  in  fundamental  poiuty,  may  exclude 

a  man  who  professes  the  words  of  scripture  frpm  theoommuQioD, 

(ben  a  just  and  reasooable  suspicioa  of  any  persons^s  antichris- 

(iao  exposition  of  it,  may  giye  just  grpund  for  enquiry  into  hia 

seaae  of  it,  before  he  be  received  to  a  christian  church  ;  even  a§ 

a  just  aind  reasonable  suspicion  of  any  man's  immorality,  giVef 

JBSt  ground  for  a  stricter  enquiry  iDto  his  morals ;  for  if  he  hatl| 

not  cliriatian  faith,  he  is  no  more  tit  for  the  christian  commu«- 

nion,  than  one  who  hath  not  christian  practice. 

Now  auppose  a  person  be  a  mere  stranger  to  you  in  hif 
morml  life,  you  ought  to  make  enquiry  concerning  his  morality 
before  you  receive  him,  and  not  take  his  virtue  for  gn^nted  :  And 
iiy  the  same  reason,  if  he  |>e  a  mere  stranger  to  you  in  his  faith, 
jon  ought  to  make  the  ^ame  enquiry  concerning  Ins  sense  of 
aeriptui'e,  in  order  to  know  that  he  is  not  an  heretic,  or  that  he 
doea  not  profess  spiritpal  words  in  an  heretical  sense ;  and  no( 
always  take  it  for  gran^'d,  that  be  believes  the  scripture  in  itp 
true  sense. 

Thus  these  two  parts  of  the  test  of  communion,  viz.  profes- 
aisn  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  pious  practice,  will  stand  upon  the 
same  foot ;  and  a  roan  may  be  excluded  even  by  your  own  con- 
cession, if  he  wants  either  pf  them,  even  though  he  profess  the 
words  of  scripture.  And  there  ought  to  be  an  explicit  discovery 
of  both  tliese  by  the  candidate  in  order  to  christian  communion^ 
and  not  merely  an  impUcit  belief  of  tliem  in  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  examine  him. 

As  1  grant  with  you,  that  where  a  person  has  in  general  f 
fair  moral  character  among  those  who  know  him,  we  ou^ht  not 
to  take  up  and  indulge  groundless  and  unreasonable  suspicions 
of  his  virtue  ;  so  where  a  person,  who  appears  to  be  sincere  and 
pious,  makes  profession  of  his  faith  in  more  general  language, 
we  ouglit  not  to  take  up  unreasonable  and  p;roundIess  suspicions 
that  he  is  an  heretic.  But  as  in  times  of  universal  a!id  spread- 
ing corruption  of  manners,  there  should  be  a  more  strict  enquiry 
into  the  conversation  of  every  communicant,  so  in  times  of  spread- 
ing error,  where  scripture  words  are  frequently  used  in  an  htrc- 
tical  bcnse,  tliere  oiit^ht  to  be  a  more  strict  enquiry  into  his 
laith;  and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  demand,  that  he  should  ex- 
plain his  particular  sense  of  the  general  words  of  scripture  in 
fundamental  points,  and  tell  what  he  means  by  them,  that  he 
may  not  cover  gross  heresies  and  antichristian  opinions, 
under  the  confet*sion  and  disguise  of  scriptural  lang^ua^^o,  that  so 
antiohristians  may  not  be  received  into  a  christian  cliurch. 

Sect.  VI J.  The  last  argument  I  shall  propose  aj^alnst 
making  a  confession  of  the  express  words  of  scripture  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  christian  knowledge  is  this^  that  the  scripture 
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it«elf  does  not  dir<HHlv,  and  in  express  words,  contain  ail  that 
knowledge  of  particular  truths  and  duties  that  is  neceaaarj  t# 
clnistian  comrauoion.  I  say  of  particular  truths  and  duties,  for 
I  own  it  contains  all  in  generals. 

Under  the  seventh  question,  I  have  made  it  appear  evi- 
dently, that  the  knowleffge  necessary  to  christian  eommuoion, 
includes  in  it,  both  a  knowledge  of  all  those  things  that  arc  Be^ 
ccssary  to  salvation,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  those  things  thai 
are  necessary  to  practise,  and  enjoy  this  communion. 

Now  if  we  first  surrey  all  those  truths  and  duties  that  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  perhaps  wemiglit  find  particular  articles^ 
feither  of  faith  or  practice,  that  are  not  set  down  in  most  express 
knguage  in  the  very  words  of  scripture.  I  grant,  they  are  aH 
80  expressed  in  general  terms,  that  a  mean  understanding,  and 
a  slight  and  easy  turn  of  thought,  is  sufficient  to  derive  from 
scripture. all  the  partici^larsthat  are  necessary  to  salvation  ;  every 
needful  explication,  or  consequence,  lies  plain  and  open  lo  the 
view  of  common  reason,  though  it  may  not  be  directly  expressed 
ID  the  very  letter  of  scripture. 

But  I  chuse  ]:ather  to  survey  those  things  that  are  necessary 
lo  jiractise,  and  to  enjoy  christian  communion  ;  such  knowledge 
is  as  needful,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s-supper  in  a  re- 
gular manner  in  the  christian  church  :  And  these  things  are  not 
all  contained  in  express  words  of  scripture,  but  require  8ome<» 
thing  of' explication  and  consequence  to  make  them  appear.  As 
lor  instance, 

1.  If  baptism  be  necessary  before  the  Lord's -supper,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  know  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism,  the 
meaning  of  being  baptized  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  whether  it  must  be 
done  by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  or  whether  both  be  not  lawful ; 
and  whether  baptism  in  infancy  be  sufficient.  Now  all  these  are 
not  written  down  iu  express  words  of  scripture. 

2.  It  is  necessary  also  that  a  person  should  know  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  Lord's -supper ;  what  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
present ;  what  is  the  design  of  blessing,  breaking,  and  distribu- 
ting  them  ;  who  are  the  persons  that  must  do  this :  And  a  woman 
must  know,  whether. women  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's- 
supper ;  all  which  things  are  not  fully  and  expressly  delivered  in 
the  very  words  of  scripture. 

3.  That  several  persons,  who  make  a  credibj^  profession  of 
rhristiauity,  must  agree  to  meet  together,  in  order  to  celebrate 
christian  worship,  and  partake  of  this  ordinance ;  and   that  it 
is  not  to  be  received  alone,  because  it  is  an  ordinance   of  com- 
munion. 

1  might  instance  in  other  things  that  are  necessary  attend- 
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ants  oa  these  ordinancea,  considered  as  liuman  actions,  wlitck  tlio 
li^ht  of  nature  plainly  dictates,  and  wliich  may  be  drawn  by  tbe 
most  obvious  and  natural  consequences  from  the  directions  or 
examples  of  scrip'ture  ;  but  they  are  not  found  there  in  express 
words,  nor  indeed  is  these  any  need  of  it,  since  they  lie  so  open 
to  the  weakest  exercise  of  reason. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  last  argument.  If  there  be  any  articles 
of  christian  beUef,  or  practice,  necessary  to  salvatiou,  or  to 
public  christian  worship,  and  to  a  regular  participation  o{  the 
Ijord^fc-supper,  which  are  not  laid  down  and  described  in  tbo 
express  words  of  scripture,  then  may  we  not  conclude,  that  a 
declaration  of  the  belief  of  the  bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
certain  evidence  of  knowledge  suHicient  to  ucinand  chris- 
timn  comnaunion,  where  all  explications  and  consequences  arc 
utterly  refused  ? 

Sect.  VIII.  The  great  objection  against  all  ray  dtscoarse 
is  this  ;  that  ^^  since  the  word  of  Qod  is  a  sufficient  and  perfect 
rule  to  direct  christians  in  their  faith  and  practice,  the  words' of 
scripture  are  therefore  a  sufficient  and  perfect  test  of  christian 
knowledge.*'  The  scripture,  say  they,  is  certainly  capable  of 
itself  to  determine  all  our  doctrines,  and  all  our  duties ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  man  of  God  perfectly  unto  all  good 
works,  and  it  is  able  to  make  every  man  wise  unto  salvation.  It 
was  ^ven  for  this  end  by  tlie  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  it  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  human  inferences  and  ex* 
plications,  in  things  necessary  for  christians  to  believe  and  prac- 
tise ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17.  Therefore  an  acknowledgment  of 
die  scripture,  or  the  most  considerable  aiticle^  of  Christianity  iu 
the  express  words  of  it,  is  a  sufficient  test  for  christian  com- 
munion. 

This  argument  is  very  popular,  and  drawn  out  into  much 
flowery  eloquence,  to  persuade  and  ca|)tivate  the  unwary.  The 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  (piostion  brii^litcn  and  flash  upon  tho 
reader,  and,  as  it  were,  overwhelm  him,  if  the  eye  of  his  judg- 
ment be  weak,  with  sucli  dazzling  language  as  this  :  '<  WtuLt 
are  not  the  words,  which  God  himself  hatli  written,  effectual 
for  all  the  purposes  of  Christianity,  without  the  addition  of  the 
wards  of  men  ?  Is  not  God  wiser  than  man  ?  And  can  any  man 
forni  for  himself  a  better  test  of  knowledge,  than  God  has  done  i 
Did  not  Christ,  and  his  Spirit,  wliich  spoke  by  the  .apostles, 
know  bow  to  express  divine  truths  in  the  best  manner,  and  in 
words  fittest  for  every  use  and  service  of  the  christian  church  ? 
lias  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  little  consulted  the  truth  and  se«  ' 
curity  of  his  gospel,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his 
churches,  as  not  to  ex|>ress  every  matter  necessary  to  commu* 
nion,  iu  plain  language  ?  Can  we,  shall  wo,  dare  we  indulge 
so  unbecoming  an  opinion  of  the  care  of  our  blessed  Lord }  Can 
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there  be  any  other  words  necessary  to  express  his  dodrttie  by, 
than  those  which  himself  has  chosen  ?  Thus  the  torrept  of  sudi 
popular  harangue  drowns  all  £stinctions  of  things,  and  carries 
away  the  assent  before  due  consideration. 

To  all  this  flourish,  I  answer  first  by  way  of  concession ; 
that  our  blessed  Lord  is  all-wise,  and  has  the  tedderest  care  of 
his  church,  in  providing  a  snflioiency  of  helps  for  every  occasion* 
The  holy  scripture  is  complete,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  teach' 
lis  all  things  necessary ;  and  the  instructions  of  it  are  clear,  plam 
and  evident  to  every  hamble  inquirer :  Tliere  is  no  need  of  any 
additions  of  men  to  this  perfect  rule,  nor  any  words  that  men 
can  invent  fitter  to  express  those  doctrines  and  duties,  more  suit- 
ably to  the  occasion  and  purpose  for  which  each  part  of  scripture 
was  written^  I  am  abundantly  persuaded,  that  from  the  book  of 
God  every  plain  christian  may  easily  collect  his  own  duty  in  the 
necessary  afikirs  of  his  salvation,  and  e?ery  man  may  obtain 
knowledge  enough  to  fit  him  for  the  communion  of  a  christian 
churdi. 

Sect.  IX.  But  to  give  a  full  and  direct  answer  to  the  force 
of  the  foregoing  objection,  I  would  lay  down  these  considerations, 
which  may  help  to  remove  those  glarii^g  rays  of  rhetoric  that 
diffiise  themselves  round  the  argument,  impose  upon,  and  daz- 
zle weaker  minds,  and  prevent  them  from  beholding  the  question 
in  fts  true  light,  which,  if  once  seen  in  its  proper  sense,  would 
be  determined  with  much  ease. 

Consideration  I.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  protestant  wri- 
ters, that  not  the  mere  words  of  scripture,  but  the  sense  of  it  is 
properly  scripture.  The  words  are  but  the  shell  in  which  the 
divine  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  words  of 
the  bible,  but  the  sense  of  it,  which  has  the  proper  characters  of 
the  word  of  God.  If  any  words  or  language  might  pretend  to 
this,  surely  it  must  be  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  :  Now 
these  have  no  such  power  upon  an  unlearned  Dane,  or  Swede,  a 
French  or  an  English  man,  as  is  attributed  in  scripture  to  the 
word  of  God.  These  words  in  Greek  would  not  pierce  or  di- 
vide in  sunder  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  barbarian  :  The  gospel  in 
mixed  Syriac  language,  in  which  Christ  himself  spoke,  would 
never  prove  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  a  Roman,  or  a 
Turk  :  Nor  could  the  perfect  law  of  the  Lord,  in  Hebrew,  con- 
vert the  soul  of  a  Muscovite.  But  when  these  original  words 
are  translated  into  each  language,  and  convey  the  same  divine 
ijfiKtruction  and  sense  to  diSerent  nations  ;  this  sense  and  instruc- 
tion, whicli  is  properly  the  word  of  God,  work  upon  the  heart, 
and  make  a  new  creature  ;  for  the  sense  of  scripture  is  the  same 
in  all  languages,  though  the  words  are  very  different.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  we  do  not  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
the  bible,  while  we  declare,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  scripture,  and 
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UxA  tlie  mere  words  of  it,  that  must  be  oar  mle  of  duty  and 
practice. 

II.  That  the  mere  words  of  scripture  were  never  given  us 
for  a  teat  of  truth  and  error,  but  the  sense  of  scripture  is  such  a 
test ;  much  less  can  we  suppose  the  words  of  scripture  given  us 
for  a  test  of  every  man's  knowledge,  in  order  to  christian  com- 
munion.    Thi»se  that  are  of  this  opinion,  profess  indeed  to  pay  a 
most  exalted  and  superlative  honour  to  tlie  holy  scripture,  in  ma'« 
ldn((  the  very  letters  and  syllables  of  it  so  eflRnstual  and  powerful^ 
to  detennine  all  controversies  in  the  christian  church  with  tho 
greatest  ease,  and  to  charm  and  subdue  the  warring  tongnes  of  men    . 
to  submission  and  silence:  For  if  an  heretic  acknowledges  these 
letters  and  syllables  to  be  divine,  no  man  must  opc^n  his  rooutH 
sgainst  him.     But  surely  this  is  such  a  honour,  as  God  never  de- 
signed for  letters  and  syiiables  ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  use  so 
hard  a  word,  I  should  ask  whctlier  it  were  not  a  superstitious 
n^gard  paid  to  ink  and  paper  ?  When  errors  are  proposed,  we 
sre  indeed  called  to  examine  them  by  the  law  and  the  testimony ; 
Is.  viil.  20.  and  it  is  said,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  m  them.     But  the  design  of 
this  text  is  not  to  make  the  very  words  and  syllables  the  judges  of 
truth,  but  the  meaning  and  sense  of  them  :  I  prove  it  thus  : 

Suppose  I  doubt  whether  Christ  "  made  a  real  and  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  for  the  offences  of  man  ;'*  I 
compare  this  witli  the  words  of  scripture,  and  I  find  there,  that 
Christ  redeemed  ns  from  (he  cursCy  he  bare  our  sins  on  his  hody^ 
he  teas  made  a  sacrifice  for  s///,  he  is  our  propitiation^  or  atone' 
ment:  but  I  cannot  find  tho  words  real  and  proper  satisfaction  iu 
scripture  ;  how  then  must  I  judge  whether  this  be  truth,  or  no  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  by  the  mere  words,  for  these  are  dlfTerent ;  but  by 
its  agreement  in  sense  and  meaning  with  those  other  scriptural 
expressions,  1  find  it  to  be  a  divine  truth. 

I  prove  it  by  another  instance  thus  :  Suppose  I  am  told,  that 
I  must  subdue  my  pride  and  vanity  of  mind,  and  that  I  must 
repent  of  all  backbiting  and  intemperance,  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty,  if  ever  I  would  he  saved  :'*  1  consult  my  biSle,  and  there 
I  find  that  /  must  repent  of  sin,  that  I  must  mortify  the  deeds  of 
ike  bodi/,  that  I  musi  crucify  the  fiesh  with  its  lusts^  that  I  must 
pluck  out  my  ri'^ht  eije^  and  cut  off'  my  right  handy  if  I  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  ^i eaten.  Now  how  (ihall  I  know  what 
is  my  duly !  Stmly,  (he  literal  sense  of  the  words  cannot  be. 
How  then  shall  I  tind  my  duty,  but  by  explaining  the  spiritual 
sense  of  these  iueta{diors,  in  v\hich  M^ripture  so  much  abounds? 
J  right  handy  and  a  right  cue,  signifies  tliose  sins  which  are  he- 
loved  as  those  rncnibcrii  of  the  huiy  ;  anu  then  I  must  draw  such 
consequeoceif  us  ihem^  viz.  '*  It  sin  must  be  re\)t\\Vv<\  o\^\\\'iiVi 
backbitinff  and  iutempcrsmci:  iiiust  be  repenU^d  oi\  lot  Wx^'^  ^^^ 
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sins ;  and  prkfc  and  vanity  of  mind  must  be  subdued  for  the 
same  reason."'  If  the  ^vords  of  scripture  may  not  hi|  treated  in  ' 
this  manner,  and  applied  to  solve  any  doubt  or  diffiimlty  by  ex« 
plications  and  inferences,  tlie  scripture  cannot  be  a  sufficient  test 
of  truth  and  «rror ;  and  if  tliis  method  be  allowed,  then  it  be- 
comes also  a  sufficient  test  of  christian  knowledge  in  order  to 
communion  ;  which  is  all  that  I  contend  for. 

III.  Most  of  the  books  of  scripture  were  written  at  difTcr* 
ent  times,  and  upon  very  diirorent  occasions,  to  reprove  some 
particular  vices,  to  refute  some  special  errors  or  heresies,  to  in« 
struct  in  some  ])arlicular  affairs  relating  to  doctrine  and  duty,  ia 
such  expressions  as  were  most  exactly  suited,  and  divinely  pro*> 
per  to  answer  those  special  designs.  The  metaphors  and  figures 
of  speech  there  used  were  well  known,  or  well  explained  in  that 
age,  and  accommodated  to  the  genius  and  understanding  of  those 
persons,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  first  written  :  And  by  these 
divine  writings  we  have  sufficient  direction  to  find  out  all  neces- 
sary truths  and  duties  at  all  times,  in  all  nations,  and  ages  of  the 
cluirch,  by  comparison  of  things,  and  just  inferences.  Now 
tliougli  (jod  foreknew  what  errors  would  arise  in  every  age,  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  so  small  a  book  as  the  New  Testament,  could 
mention  and  refute  every  error  tliat  might  possibly  arise,  or  for- 
bid every  particular  vice  or  corruption  that  might  s])ring  up  in 
following  ages ;  and  all  this  in  express  words,  and  in  terms  most 
directly  oppoi$ing  those  sins  and  errors  which  are  almost  infinite, 
and  as'yet  had  no  being.  Therefore  without  any  derogation 
from  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  we  may  justly  allow,  that  it  is 
possible  for  wise  and  pious  men,  that  live  in  those  succeeding 
ages,  to  explain  the  general  sense  of  scripture  in  such  expres- 
sions, as  mi)y  more  directly  and  effectually  guard  against  the  sins 
and  lieresies  of  the  age;  this  is  certainly  needful  in  order  to  iu- 
Ntruet  tlie  ignorant ;  and  some  confession  of  tliis  kind  roaiy  be 
j)roni;r  and  necessary  in  times  of  error,  to  keep  the  commonioii  * 
ot'.ih(!  churciurs  of  Christ  pure  and  holy  ;  yet  this  also  may  be 
dune,  as  I  have*  shewn  bet  ore,  without  any  express  imposition  of 
iLiiy  set  h Jinan  forms ;  but  it  can  never  be  done  effectually  by 
H.iiuiug  ihc  mere  words  of  serijKure  a  test  of  communion,  which 
in  all  ai;os  heretics  have  learned  to  pervert  to  their  own  sense. 

IV.  Tiie  sufficiency  of  scripture,  for  our  rule  of  faith  and 
})rn<uice  in  re\euled  roiirrjou,  does  not  signify  a  sutliJieucy  of  the 
hare  words  and  sylLiljit's  of  scripture,  to  declare  every  particular 
urtirli^  of  tloctrir.e  or  duty  in  direct  and  express  terms  :  But  -that 
it  suiTuiLntiy  includes  and  contains  them  all ;  so  tliat  by  a  most 
easv  and  obvious  exercise  of  reason,  all  necessary  truths  and 
duties  may  be  found,  either  in  expi-ess  words,  or  in  casj%  plain 
and  nalurul  consequences  ;  uud  that  there  is  no  need  of  old  tra- 
ditions, nor  any  new  inventions  of  men.  The  sufFiciency  of 
natural  light,  to  direct  innocent  man  in  natural  religion,  does  nsQ 
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Ilea  aeludlffj  and  coastaDtly  abiding  in  the  mind,  biit^ihat 


tare  plfl^  and  easily  dedudhle  by  natural  reason.  So  a 
ia  taid  to  be  tufEcient  to  teadi  any  art  or  aei^nee,  if  it  con- 
la  «ll  the  main  priDci{il08  of  it,  to  that  all  the  parte  of  this  art 
letmcey  may  be  very  easily  learned  therebv.  The  New  Tes- 
lent  is  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  holy  skill  or  prayer,  because  It 
bdea  every  thing  necessary  for  that  duty ;  and  tfie  Lord*i 


a  atrong  memory  to  repeat  all  the  New  Testament  by  heart. 
Maid  not  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  that  person  was  accnndnted 
fc'the  dhrine  skill  of  praying.  So  the  biUe  is  abundantly  suffix 
Htofornish  a  preacher  fur  his  work;  but  if  heoould  say  never 
■laay  of  the  words  of  the  bible  without  kiok,  it  would  not  be  a 
nfer  test  of  his  abilUy  to  preach. 

ihuM  ^iritual  furniture  and  skill  for  the  performance  of 
qffac^r  preaching,  is  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  several 
l<ls  w  the  biUe  together,  by  learning  their  sense  and  meaning^ 
1  1^  drawing  proper  inferences  from  several  passages  of  il^ 
1  bowing  how  to  apply  them  to  all  psrticular  jajses  in  ser- 
ais and  pray^ :  IJpe  same  mflj^e  said  in  pr^mrtion  con* 
nung  the  furniture  and  fitness  m  a  person  to  be  admitted  to 
riillan  communion.  Now  iyrder  for  a  man  to  manifesMlMit 
! haa  this  spfritual  skill  and  furniture,  lie  must  acquaint jpriit 
ne  other  words,  what  he  means  by  these  words  of  M^tuA 
it  he  ca%  repeat  by  memory. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  cleameu  and  perfeetioa 
scripture,  that  flie  unlearned  should  use  their  reason  in  find* 
;  out  doctrines  and  duties,  by  comparing  scripture  with  scrip- 
re,  and  drawing  general  inferences  from  the  practice,  example 
id  oeemional  apeeches  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  as  it  haa 
iver  been  cotnted  inconsistent  with  the  clearness  and  perrec^ioa 
f  h,  thift  learned  men  «iust  translate  tlie  Greelc  ana  Hebrew 
4oour  motherytongue :  For  the  bible  in  Greek  and  Hebreilr,  ia 
lore  insufficient  tp  lead  a  poor  Englishman  to  Iiraven  without 
raaslation,  than  an  English  bible  is  to  lead  him  thither,  wil|^t 
IS  exercise  of  his  reason  in  explifiHlpn  and  inferenoA. 

''*T1^  plain  and  natural  consequeniDes  of  scripture^,  have  hi  a 
Mger  sense  been  often  called  scripture*  itself;  and  lia^e  always 
eea  justly  allowed  as  sufficient  to  determine  any  oaotrVversy  in 
ekioo,  or  prove  any  truth,  or  refute  any  error.  The  example 
f  Uhrist  and  his  apostle%  shew  us  the  use  and  the  necesf^y  of 
Bssequcncos ;  they  argfaed  in  this  manner  against  their  oppo« 
cffs,  wlio  <Ud  not  acknowledge  their  divine  oommissiAU.  GtS\« 
iyrorCfr  himself,  in  thai  fAiaoun  paragrapk  of  U\a  ^V^flk^  vi^ 
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often  Ara,^  acknowledges  that  plain  inferences  from  scripture 
make  up  part  of  our  religion :  The  bihie,  saith  he,  with  em* 
phasisy  ^'  The  bible  is  the  religion  of  protestan^k  whatsoever 
else  they  believe  besides  it,  and  the  plain  irrefragable,  indubitable 
consequences  of  it,  well  may  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  religion." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  plainness,  evidence  and  strength 
of  any  consequences  of  scripture,  that  all  persons  should  own, 
ihem,  and  none  deny  them  ;  for  the  plainest  and  roost  open  truths 
nave  been  denied  by  some  persons  in  all  ages,  through  want  of 
attention,  through  false  educa'^ion,  through  the  pre])os8e$8ion  of 
other  opinions,  through  the  attachment  to  a  party,  tlirough  ob- 
stinacy of  temper,  aud  blind  zeal :  But  all  the  consequences  of 
sciipture,  that  are  necessary  to  faith  and  practice  jn  order  to  tal« 
\ation,  are  so  plain,  that  a  honest,  sincere  and  diligent  person, 
though  weak  in  understanding,  may  easily  find  them  out  by  read- 
ing, meditation,  humble  prayer, and  readiness  to  receive  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it.  Here  let  it  he  noted,  that  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  scripture,  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  scripture ; 
thougii  the  consequer.cps  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  CAiivin,  or 
any  other  man,  may  not  be  called  their  doctrines  ;  because  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  seanht^th  the  deep  things  of  Gody  well  knew 
all  the  propositions  and  consefjuences  that  ever  could  he  drawn, 
and  fairly  deduced  froai  the«vords  of  scl^ture  when  he  first  in- 
spired  the  sacred  writers  ;  and  therefore  he  designed  then)  all  as 
ccrl|in  and  divine  truths,  But4t  is  not  so  with  men,  who  may 
hold  iuch  opinions  as  are  attended  with  unhappy  consequences, 
which  yietthey  themselves  iaay  not  be  aware  of,  or  perhaps  may 
expressly  deny. 

V.  The  most  perfect  rule  always  needs  aj)roper  application 
to  every  particular  case ;  and  thii«  does  not  at  all  diminish  its  per- 
fection, nor  lessen  its  perspecuity.  Scripture  is  still  the  perfect 
and  final  judge  of  truth  and  duty  iL)  things  sacred,  thoiigli  everj 
:iian  must  apply  the  words  and  sehse  of  scripture  to  his  owi 
case,  fur  his  own  instruction,  e<iificiition,  aiul  salvation ;  and 
every  church  for  their  own  practice  g/  communion,  umst  applj 
the  words  of  scripture  according  to  thfir  own  'best  judgment. 
The  law  is  a  perfect  judge  of  right  and  wrong  in  things  civil, 
tfiotf^h  it  must  be  applied,  by  the  reason  an  i  wisdom  of  man,  to 
particular  cases.  A  rule,  or  square,  is  not  imperfect  because  it 
requires  the  hand  of  the  builder  to  apply  it,  k)  order  to  measure 
the  house,  or  the  wall.  VVe  are  not  brutes  tbat  cannot  reason, 
nor  mere  white  papcj*,  lit  to  lake  notlnng  but  tl^R  express  stamp 
of  letters  and  syllables  ;  reasoning  is  one  of  our  Jioblest  powers, 
and  tiod  demands  its  exercise  :  We  afe  bid  to  se^'fch  the  scrips 
turcsy  and  compare  spiritual  thintfs  with  spiritual,  it  is  im(>ossi- 
JbJe  to  truBMiW,  or  apply,  anj   geuevd  weuteuce  of  ;»crjpture  to 
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lgm6oalmr  ejAortations^  reproofs^  instrucihn^  eonvicium^  or  cmh- 
oiM|dTes  or  others,  without  deducing  eoDtpquedcet,  tod 

^    h^ging  the  general  words  to  our  daily  present  oom- 

sioos  :  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  persons  to  be  admitted  into  a 
church  of  Christ,  upon  just  and  regular  grounds,  without  com- 
parinj;  their  personal  characters,  their  conressions,  and  their 
fnctice  with  the  word  of  tiod,  by  the  exercise  of  our  reasoo^. 
aad  applying  to  that  particular  case,  what  we  derive  and  infer 
from  funeral  rules,  or  parallel  examples ;  now  all  this  cannotJJB 
dooe  "withoiit  making  use  of  the  consequences  of  scripture.     ^^ 

VI.  This  test  of  christian  knowledge  this  supposed  rule  of 
CMDmuniony  is  not  found  among  the  express  words  of  seripturci 
I  might  therefore  ask  leave  of  our  protestaut  brethren,  who  stre- 
■noiMly  maintain  this  {>riociple,  to  make  an  ad<iress  to  them,  in' 
dicir  own   language,  thus :    <'  Surely  if  this  rule  of  cbristiaii 
communioii  be  of  such  absolute^uecessity  to  maintain  peace,  aiul' 
aecdiie  truth,  we  may  wonder  why  it  is  not  written  down  ex-. 
pready  io  scripture.    Has  Jesus  Christ  so  little  cuusulted  the' 
qf  hia  churches,  and  the  truth  of  his  gospel,  as  to  neglect 
sessary  a  rule  of  church  communion,  without  which  you 
me,  that  oeither  peace  nor  truth  can  be  maintaiaed  ?  O  what 
a  world  of  strife  and  confusion  in  the  churches  might  have  been 
prevented  by  an  expjf^ss  appoinlhient  of  the  worJr  of  scripture, 
to  be  the  universal  test  of  knowledge  for  christian  communion  ? 
Is  the  scripture  so  careful   tc^express  all  things  neccssarv.  and 
jet  ia  this  omitted  ?  May  I  not  thence  infer,   according  |9  your 
own  principles,  that  this  rule  of  communion   is  not  necessary? 
Inde^,  ia  my  opinion,  it  is  so  far  from  being  written  in  the  bible 
in  express  words  that  by  all  the  exercise  of  my  reason,  1  cannot 
derive  it  from  my  bible,  by  any  plain  or  certain  consequence  ;  I 
have  not  yet  seen  evidence  enough  to  believe  it  to  be  a  sufficient, 
er  an  appointed  rule ;  much  less  of  so  absolute  necessity  to  chris* 
^tian  communion^  truth,  or  peace.** 


Quest.  XI. — Whether  all  sorts  of   Protestaut^  may  join  to* 
gether  as  Membirs  of  the  same  Church. 

Sect.  I.  By  the  name  proteatant,  1  intend  not  only  those 
that  protested  sgainst  the  corruptions  of  the  Rom  in  churchy  and 
the  edict  of  the  Emuoror  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
formation, but  I  include  also  all  that  hold  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple, making  the  bible  the  only  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
maaners,  and  giving  e^i^ry  single  person  a  right  to  judge  for 
Uitiself  concerning  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  bible  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  to  practise  according  to  his  own  sentiments 


io  things  sacred. 
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Now  if  fbe  question  be  put,  *^  i^bether  all  snch  persons pro« 
fessing^  the  same  protesUnt  principles  with  all  their  diftcrent  sen- 
timents, may  be  united  iu  the  same  church/'  I  answsi^ 

1.  It  is  impossible,  and  they  cannot. — 2.  It  is  unlawful,  and 
they  on^t  not. — 3.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  lawlul,  yet  it  is 
highly  mexpedicnt,  and  therefore  it  should  uot  be  dune.  First, 
^^  it  is  impossible  and  they  cannot  join  iu  the  same  communion/* 
There  are  some  actions  necessary  in  order  to  christian  commu* 
nion  in  worship,  which  are  appointed  in  general  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tifte,  but  must  be  performed  in  some  particular  and  determinate 
way  :  Now  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things  makes  it  necessarr 
to  determine  the  words  of  scripture  to  a  particular  sense;  ana 
difierent  sects  6f  protestants  determine  these  words  in  such  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  will  often  be  exceeding  hard,  and  sometimes 
utterly  impossible  to  be  reconciled  and  made  consistent  iii  one 
oommunion :  As  for  instance, 

.  1.  Some  cannot  in  conscience  attend  upon  the  ministry  of  a 
iperson,  who  has  not  been  ordained  by  the  ]m))osition  of  the 
bands  of  ft  diocesan  bishop,  for  they  think  <  him  no  miitfisterof 
Christ ;  others  refuse  him  for  a  minister,  who  has  not  bad  the 
bands  of  several  presbyters  imposed  in  his  ordination  ;  and  there 
uwt  ft  third  sort  again,  that  think  either  of  these  two  ordinations 
to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  unlawful ;  and  believe  him  no  minister 
of  Christ,  unless  he  be  chosen  by  a  congregation,  and  set  apart 
tp  that  work  amongst  them  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Note,  that  I 
speak  here  of  those  that  are  each  of  them  strict  and  rigid  in  the 
extremes  of  their  owu  way,  honest  and  sincere  in  the  main,  but 
xealous  and  obstinate  in  their  own  principles;  now  these 
can  never  join  under  one  ministry,  unless  their  minister  bas 
passed  through  all  these  three  sorts  of  ordinations,  which  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

2.  Spme  think  it  utterly  unlawful  to  pray  in  public,  without 
ft  form,  lest  rash  and  hasty  expressions  be  uttered  before  God; 
j£ccl.  V.  2.  Others  think  it  equally  unlawful  to  use  a  form  of 
prayer,  lest  they  quench  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  teach  them 
to  pray ;  1  Thcss.  v.  19.  Eph.  vi.  18.  and  how  can  these  possi- 
bly join  in  the  same  ])rayer  ? 

3.  Some  esteem  tlic  Lord  Vprayer  so  glorious,  so  perfecty 
^nd  so  universal  a  praver  for  all  times  and  ages,  that  it  ahoold 
never  be  omitted  in  puLlic  worship  ;  others  fancy  it  unlawful  to 
be  used  at  all  as  a  prayer,  ever  since  the  Spirit  was  given  to  men 
at  the  ascension  of  Christ,  because  it  is  in  iheir  sense  a  conline- 
ment  of  the  Spirit  to  a  form  of  words. 

4.  Some  think  the  practice  of  singing  the  praises  of  God 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  christian  worship,  and  cannot  persuade 
ihemselves  to  live  witliout  it ;  otiiers  esteem  it  a  mere  antichris- 

inveation,  and  they  dara  ttoi\ivi  \kt^%^u\(ot  ^\u^^^s»lvii  sja 
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assembly  that  siogs,  lest  tbej  give  countenance  to  false  worsbip 
and  snpentilion  ;  and  if  any  other  music  be  joined  to  the  ¥oi^ 
they  count  it  still  more  heinous  and  abominable. 

5.  Some  belieye  the  Lord's-supper  cannot  be  celebrated 
arii^t  at  uoon,  because  it  was  instituted  in  the  evening,  and  ia 
called  a  supper ;  others  that  live  scattered  at  great  distances  in  a 
wide  ooantrv  parish^  can  never  meet  to  communicate  in  an  even* 
bkss,  eapecially  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter^-  and  they  think 
the  Lord's-supper  at  noon  is  a  very  lawful  and  proper  pradies^ 
and  necessary  to  them,  because  otherwise  they  cannot  attend  it. 

6.  Some  suppose,  that  it  is  very  irreverent  and  unlawful  to 
eommiintcate  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  t^ink*jt  their  duty  to  knecA^ 
when  they  receive  the  seal  of  the  greatest  of  blessings  from  the 
hands  of  Qod :  others.thiuk  no  other  posture  of  body  lawful  be- 
sides sitting ;  because  it  is  a  feast,  and  was  instituted  with  the 
proper  gestures  at  a  table ;  and  many  foreign  protestants  esteem 
sitting  to  have  too  much  familiarity  and  irreverence,  and  kneelinc 
too  much  like  adoration  of  the  bread,  and  therefore  always  stand 
at  that  ordinance.  And  bene  we  may  suppose  some  narrow- 
spirited  christians,  of  each  sort,  that  dare  not  be  present  at  the 
sacrament,  where  a  different  gesture  is  used,  lest  they  seem  to  en- 
eoorage  a  sinful  practice  by  tlieir  comrounicattng  together. 

7.  Some  arc  persuaded,  that  none  have  a  right  to  the  com- 
munion that  were  not  baptized  by  dipping,  and  that  upon  a  pro- 
f'-Mion  of  their  faith,  for  they  count  all  the  rest  unbaptized  ;  and 
these  mn  never  join  at  the  Lord's-supper,  with  a  minister  or 
people  that  were  only  baptized  ia  infancy  by  sprinkling,  and  think 
that  sufficient. 

Some  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  holy-day  in  the  week  but 
Satur:Iny,  or  the  seveiiih,  and  tliey  require  ])ublic  worship  and 
tbe  coinmnuion  on  tliat  day  ;  others  think  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  alone  holy,  and  thry  demand  the  celebrotion  of  the 
Lord'^s-siipper  ou  that  <lay  constantly  ;  nor  can  they  leave  all  the 
common  businesses  of  life  to  attend  on  the  worsiiip  of  Saturday. 

Now  every  man  sees  how  im|)racticahle  it  is  to  brins^  these 
iTifierent  sort  of  protestants  to  the  settled  communion  of  the  same 
ciiurch.  I  confess  1  have  r<.';»resented  their  liiffcrent  sentiments 
in  their  extremes,  and  in  the  hii;!iest  ('e^rees  of  opposiiiun  ;  i>ut 
it  must  be  granted  also,  that  several  bUi;h  svjrt  of  christians  are 
to  be  found,  whose  weaker  judi<fm<.*nts  and  warm  zeal,  have  car- 
ried these  matters  to  the  same  extremes  of  O|)po^ltion  in  which  I 
have  represented  them  ;  therefore  my  argument  stands  good^ 
tod  such  a  promiscuous  communion  appears  inj;)osi«ible.  Yet 
here  I  would  lay  down  (his  cuiition  ;  that  though  these  sorts  of 
protestants  are  necessarily  excludtHl  from  mutual  communion,  it 
ii  not  because  either  of  them  are  unworthy  of  it,  or  because  it  is 
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unlawful  to  communicate  with  each  other,  but  merely  because 
their  difTcrent  and  contrary  forms  of  worship  render  it  im|)ossw 
bic.  Let  tliem  not  therefore  censure  or  judge  one  another^  but 
so  far  as  true  piety  appears,  let  them  account  each  other  good 
christiths,  and  be  ready  to  do  all  proper  christian  of{ice»  for,  and 
toward  each  other;  and  let^Aem  wait  till  God  shall  convince 
either  of  them  of  their  excessive  rigour,  and  unreasonable  strict* 
nes^y  in  their  particular  opinions,  and  in  the  mean  time  let  them 
be  heartily  willing  to  join  with  each  other  in  such  parts  of  wor- 
abip  in  which  they  agree,  where  just  occasions  may  require  it. 

Secondly,  If  tlie  thing  were  possible,  and  such  a  mingled 
communion  of  all  professed  protectants  could  be  practised,  yet 
there  are  some  cases  wherein  it  would  be  unlawful,  and  ought  not 
to  be  practised  :  For  several  persons  may  believe  the  bible  to  be  \ 
the  only  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  yet  may  put  ' 
such  a  sense  upon  it,  as  is  either  dishonourable,  dangerous,  or 
destructive  of  the  christian  faith ;  I  have  made  this  appear  at  . 
4arge  under  the  foregoing  question ;  there  I  have  shewn  thai 
there  may  be  Anthropomorpliite  and  Arian  protestants,  Sabeiliao, 
Socinian,  and  Pelagian ;  rational  and  enthusiastic  ;  literal  and 
allegorical;  Calvinist,  Arminian,  ywA  Antinomian ;  there  I 
have  largely  proved,  that  persons  professing  the  bible,  may  deny 
the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Clirist,  the  real  resurrection  of 
Chri:$t,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  iiual  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  several  other  such  important  doctrines,  by  turn- 
ing the  expressions  of  scripture  to  a  mere  allegorical  and  iigura- 
tive  sense  :  Now  as  a  a  certain  author  says,  '^  If  a  man  use  the 
words  of  scripture,  but  impose  a  very  difierent  and  new  sense 
upun  them,  he  may  thereby  as  well  bring  in  a  new  gospel,  as  if 
he  used  words  of  his  own  ;  and  so  he  subjects  himself  justly  to 
the  anathema,  or  curse  of  the  apostle.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  As  tct 
said  before,  so  sai/  I  note  again,  if  any  man  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  ya«,  than  that  t/e  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed], 
It  is  a  very  just  and  remarkable  saying  to  this  purpose  of  doctor 
Reynolds,  in  conference  with  Hart:  "  He  who  believes  the 
words  of  Christ,  in  tlie  sense  of  antichrist,  and  rejects  the  sense 
of  Christ,  and  his  Spirit,  is  not  a  christian,  but  is,  indeed  and 
truth,  antichristian."  Now  with  such  sort  of  persons,  christian 
communion  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  for  they  who  deny  the 
christian  faith,  can  have  no  right  to  the  special  ordinances  of 
Christ. 

Tliirdly,  if  such  a  promiscuous  communion  of  all  'professing 
protestants  were  both  possible  and  lawful,  yet  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient. Now  the  apostle  has  determined  it,  that  things  which 
are  utterlv  inexnedient,  and  such  as  hinder  the  edification  of  the 
church,  should  not  be  practised;  I  Cor.  x.  !23.  The  great  and  . 
evident  inexpediency,  and  the  many  inconveniences  of  such  a 
commuuity,  will  appear  under  the  following  heads  : 
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Sect.  II.  Inconvenience  I.  What  a  most  uncomfortable 
communion  would  christians  have  among^  brethren  and  sisters,  iii 
the  same  community  of  such  wild  and  distant  principles,  as  tliose 
ten  difierences  of  christians  I  have  reckoned  up  under  theibrmer 
question  ?  Read  over  all  their  opinions  ag^in,  and  say,  how 
utterly  inexpedient  is  it  that  th^ie  should  be  united  in  one 
dinrcb  !  fVhat  fellowship  has  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  f 
And  what  ci/mmunion  has  fight  with  darkness  ?  And  what  fo»- 
cord  has  Christ  with  Beliafy  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
frith  an  infidel?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  f  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — 10.  For  he  that  disbelieves  any  necessary 
articles  of  the  christian  faith,  we  may  rank  him  among  the  infidels. 

Christian  communion,  in  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  it,  con- 
sists very  much  in  an  union  of  hearts  in  constant  public  worship^ 
in  praying  occasionally  with  one  another,  and  conferring  together 
about  divine  things:  But  what  bonds  of  charity  can  unite  their 
hearts,  where  one  justly  suspects  the  other's  faith  in  points  of 
greatest  importance?  How  can  they  join  with  pleasure  in  hearr 
log  the  same  word  of  Ood,  while  their  scn^e  and  meaning  under 
tliose  words  is  so  extremely  different,  and  contrary  to  each  other, 
as  light  and  darkness,  as  Ood  and  the  creature,  as  heaven  and 
earth?  What  pleasure  in  joining  to  address  the  same  Saviour, 
while  one  believes  him  to  be  the  true  and  eternal  God,  the  other 
thinks  him  but  a  mere  man  ?  What  liarmony  is  there  in  their  joys 
and  praises,  while  one  adores  this  llcdeemer  for  bearing  the 
punishment  of  all  his  sins,  and  dying  as  a  sacrifice  in  his  stead ; 
and  the  other,  by  the  same  exp revisions  of  adoration,  only  gives 
him  thanks  for  confirming  liis  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  by  be- 
coming a  martyr  for  it  ?  What  delight  can  the  members  of  the 
same  church  take  in  conversing  with  each  other,  who  differ  so 
HJdely  even  in  things  of  experimental  and  practical  godliness  ? 
While  one  is  relating  the  p<Tvver  and  freedom  of.  divine  grace  in 
convincing  him  of  sin,  and  shining  into  his  heart  to  give  him  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  turning  his  mind  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  changing  his  whole  soul,  with  all  the  powers  of  it, 
into  a  divine  temper,  in  st^curing  him  from  this  and  that  tempta- 
tion, and  over  ruling  his  spirit  to  persevere  in  the  paths  of  hoU- 
ni*ss ;  the  other  believes  that  divine  grace  and  power  has  no  hand 
in  all  this,  but  what  is  only  providential,  by  external  means  and 
helps  ;  and  that  this  piety  is  really  to  be  abscribed  to  the  freedom 
of  his  own  will ;  and  perhaps  a  third  person  shall  interpose,  and 
say  in  Antinomian  language,  "  There  is  no  need  you  should  be 
80  solicitous  about  these  lesser  matters  of  freedom  frou)  tempta- 
tion, or  the  mortification  of  sin,  either  by  divine  grace,  or  by 
your  own  will:  if  you  are  but  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  your 
faith  be  strong,  sin  cannot  do  you  hurt,  and  you  shall  certavul^ 
be  saved/'      What   wretched  coujmunion   \u   prsi^er^  ot  \\^^ 
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conference,  BiuBt  be  maintained  among,  fellow-member*  of  tte    • 
same  church,  whoae  opinions  are  so  fearfully  divided  ? 

Sect.  III.  Inconvenience  II.  What  an  unhappy  stadoB  i 

must  a  minister  liave  amongst  such  a  people  ?  How  diiRcuk  t#  > 

fulfil  fiu  icioistrations  of  prayer  und  preaching  without  oflR^noe  f  ^i 

Or  rather  how  impossible  ?  Svely  the  work  of  a  preacher  imim  u 

explain  the  scripture  to  hia  hearers ;  but  he  can  hardly  step  out  ) 

beyond  tlie  very  express  words  of  scripture,  but  he  breaks  ill  k 

upon  some  of  their  darling  sentiments  :  He  can  scarce  commest  t 

upon  any  text,  but  be  opposes  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  two  i 

contrary  opinions,  and  grieves  some  of  the  flock  :  He  oan  hardly  r' 

2eak  m  tnc  person  of  Christ  Jesus  the  mediator,  but  he  ofllends  n 

e  Arian,  the  Samosatenian,  or  Athanasian  :  He  can  scarce  ex*  :: 

press  any  thing  about  the  redemption  and  atonement  of  Christy  ;; 

out  be  awakens  either  the  C«lvinist,  or  the  Socinian,  to  jealousy,  % 

and  affronts  their  sacred  doctrines :  He  must  not  ascribe  glory  to  > 

the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  lest  he  displease  the  Unitarians  io  : 

his  assembly  ;  nor  must  he  neglect  it,  lest  the  Trinitarian  take  j 

imibrage.    He  dares  not  name  the  word  perseverance,  lest  tho  .^ 

Arminian  be  angry ;  and  if  he  should  talk  of  falling  from  grace,  ^ 

the  Calvinist  trembles,  and  half  despairs.    And  as  preaching  ^ 

would  be  rendered  almost  im])racticable,  unless  he  confined  him«  [ 

self  only  to  mere  moral  duties,  such  as  Seneca  miglit  preach ;  ,. 
10  all  his  ministrations  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  would  be  moat 
unhappily  perplexed  and  confined.    He  must  not  pray  for  for* 

giveness  of  sins,  for  the  antinomian  believer  doea  not  want  it  j  ^ 

nor  for  almighty  sanctifying  grace,  for  the  remonstrant  christian  ' 

knows  no  need  of  it :  He  must  not  confess  origioal  sin,  for  the  ' 
pelagian  disowns  himself  guilty ;  nor  dares  he  mention  a  word 

of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christy  or  justification  by  faith  ^ 
aloney  lest  half  the  assemblv  rise  in  arms  against  him  :  Nor  rous4 
he  venture  to  give  thanks  for  the  free  electing  love  of  God,  leaal 
two«thirds  of  his  church  shew  a  murmuring  dissent.  Surely  there 
ia  little  left  for  this  man  to  talk  of  in  his  pulpit,  but  what  he  may 
borrow  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  or  Epictetus. 

Sect.  IV.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  patrons  of 
this  opinion  assert,  ^  That  a  minister  ought  not  to  impose  any 
particular  sense  on  any  of  the  controverted  scriptures  in  bin 
preaching :''  but  all  bis  business  is  freely  and  fairly  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  those  various  senses  ^f  scripture,  in  which  tlie 
difTereut  sects  of  Christianity  have  contrived  to  explain  it :  He 
must  represent  the  reasons  impartially  on  both  sidea,  and  leave 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  hearers,  "  without  biassiug  of  them, 
as  one  expresses  it,  by  the  needless  declaration  of  hia  own 
opinion  '^  And  they  tell  us,  '^  it  would  be  much  more  edifying 
to  ail  christians,  if  ministers  in  their  public  discourses  expressly 
asserted  no  other  things  than  such  as  all,  who  read  tlio  scrip- 


jQinennozi  xt  isi 

nrniA  NTciTe  h fHr  the  rale  of  their fidtti,  wckwmhdge  to  Imi 
rtaia.'*     TotUt  Ir«|ily, 

Rflply  L  Whmt  poor  food  would  this  be  for  hnnf^y  tod 
inty  ttook  to  be  treated  with  nothior  else  in  a  christian  church, 
ifc  tiM  mere  inealcatioii  of  moral  duties,  or  the  narrailbn  of 
MliaB  eoatroTersies.    Whaljttgjldrt  could  )i  weary  and  heavy 


,  bowed  down  aniPlfoken  with  a  seust;  of  i^iilt^ 
Maio  from  audi  a  discourse  ?  Must  a  poor  perishing  crcalure^ 
the  fears  of  the  wrath  of  God,  have  no  relief  given  it 
i  juet  and  ftifl  explication  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  be- 
tbe  Sodniaiil  does  not  beKeve  it  ?  And  must  a  weak  chiis^ 
coBflioting  long  with  sins  and  temptations,  have  no  eocou- 
_  eat  from  the  doctrine  of  inward  effeotoiU  grace,  lest  the 
knMnn  take  offiuice  at  it  ?  Is  this  that  way  of  preaching  that 
Arist  litti  ordained  to  save  guilty  and  impotent  creatures,  by  a 
IsaB  eenae  of  the  true  and  only  relief,  or  a  mere  dubious  pro- 
pasdofit? 

II.  Besides,  bow  can  a  minister  answer  it  to  God,  or  hla 
oonacience,  if  he  sees  errors  in  matters  of  importance 
amongat  men,  perhaps  in  his  own  churdi  too,  and  doea 
•t  to  prevent  or  refute  them  by  his  best  interpretation 
rf  Am  word  of  God  ?  la  he  not  sei  /or  the  defence  mnd  con* 
of  the  gospel;  PhU.  i.  17.  Is  he  not  bound  to  main- 
mmnd  doetrinej  and  to  teach  no  other;  1  Tim.  i.  8.  Must 
he  contend  eamailyjor  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 
Jade  Yerae  8.  How  narrow  is  the  work  of  a  gospel  minister^ 
sad  how  much  less  useful  is  his  labour  or  hisoffitre,  if  he  be  for- 
lid  tfaa  service  to  Christ,  and  the  church  ?  There  were  some 
ittle  points  of  coatroversy,  in  the  apostles*  days,  about  the 
kwfalnefis  of  nuatf,  &c.  which  if  they  were  never  determined, 
woaid  aot  be  destructive  to  Christianity ;  concerniug  these,  the 
apostle  at  some  seasons  directs  to  keep  our  faith,  or  opinion,  to 
euraelves ;  Rom.  xiv.  22.  Yet  at  other  times  he  bids  Timothy 
preach  his  owv  sense  of  them,  and  declare  for  cltristian  liberty,' 
aad  the  free  use  of  food.  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  ff  thou  put  the  bre^^ 
tkren  in  mind  of  these  thingSy  t  Hon  shot t  be  a  good  minister  of 
Jcsu»  Cbristf  &c.  Now  can  we  think  that  Timothy  should  pub- 
fidy  give  his  sense  in  such  circiunstantial  ttiiuscH,  aud  yet  not  give 
it  in  the  most  important  matters  of  the  satisfaction  and  atonement 
af  Christ,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  etliracious  sanctifying  grace 
sf  the  Spirit?  Read  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  15,  18,  2.3,  &c.  Tit.  i.  9, 
10,  13.  and  chapter  it.  I,  2.  and  ju(li]:e  if  the  apostle  requires^ 
sr  even  indulges  those  young  preachers  to  propose  itD]K)rtant 
doctrioea  in  such  a  doubtriil  way,  as  may  minisler  questions^  and 
gender  Mtrifes ;  and  in  such  an  iiuliflferent  manner,  as  Itiough  it 
was  DO  matter  which  opinion  his  hearers  embraced:  Surely  this 
would  1^  the  way  to  keep  men  ever  learning,  and  never  coming  to 
asetlled  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
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III.  I  might  add  in  the  third  place,  how  can  it  he  suppoaecTy 
that  every  .minister  who  has  determined  his  own  sentiments  in 
these  controverted  points,  should  represent  the  different  senses 
of  scripture  in  just  and  impartial  language,  so  as  not  t«  favour 
either  side  ?  Will  not  his  own  opinion  give  a  wajrmth  of  deli* 
very,  or  a  brightness  of  expres|u>n,  while  he  is  representing  the 
reasons  of  it  ?  And  will  he  not  oe  tempted  with  a  cold  and  lan- 
guid faintness,  to  propose  the  arguntcnts  of  those  that  difier 
from  him  ?  It  is  utterly  as  unreasonable  to  expect  such  an  un« 
biassed  indifferency  in  his  explications  of  the  important  points  in 
ihe  word  of  God,  as  it  is  unrighteous  to  require  it 

IV.  In  the  last  place  I  reply,  that  such  a  practice  as  thin 
would  kindle  contentions  instead  of  quenching  them:  It  would 
raise  perpetual  strife  in  the  church,  instead  of  composing  it ;  and 
by  relating  the  opinions  and  arguments  on  all  sides,  would  fur- 
nish every  warm  temper  with  weapons  offeurive  and  defensive^ 
to  carry  on  the  controversial  war,  and  figlit  it  out  at  home.  This 
thought  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  third  inconvenience,  of 
forming  such  a  mixed  and  motley  church. 

Sect.  V.  Inconvenience  III.  This  sort  of  communion 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  tear  itself  to  pieces  by  perpetual 
Jangles,  disputes,  and  quarrels,  than  to  maintain  peace  and 
unity.  Nor  could  this  pretended  bond  of  peace ^  an  agreement  in 
express  words  of  scripture,  secure  it.  Our  Saviour  has  already 
given  a  fair  decision  of  this  matter, '  when  he  assures  us,  that 
a  house  divided  against  itself  can  never  stand;  Mat.  xii.  25. 
These  persons  that  entertain  so  dilicrent  opinions  in  religion, 
might  agree  well  enough  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  they 
were  not  joined  in  one  church,  and  by  that  means  brought  con- 
stantly to  worship  together ;  but  when  they  must  hear  continu- 
ally the  same  sermons,  attend  the  same  ])rayers,  and  offer  thanks 
to  God  together  in  tlie  same  words,  with  ditTercnt  meanings,  it  is 
not  ])ossible  to  secure  them  from  awakening  their  jarring  and 
contrary  sentiments,  whensoever  any  thing  relating  to  those 
subjects  is  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  too  it  will  rouse  their 
anger,  their  contempt,  and  their  uncharitable  censures  of  those 
thut  ditler  from  them  in  points  of  importance.  Thus  the  pro-- 
posed  band  of  peace  would  become  a  fire-brand  of  perpetual 
war,  till  it  ended  in  divisions  and  desolation.  And  this  event 
may  justly  and  reasonably  be  expected  upon  the  election  of  every 
new  officer  in  the  church,  as  often  as  death,  or  removal  of  com- 
munion, or  incapacity,  &lc.  give  occasion  for  a  new  choice. 
Will  not  each  ))arty  be  zealous  to  elect  a  person  of  their  own  sen- 
timents ?  And  the  church  by  this  means  be  crumbled  into  many 
parties,  and  divided  amongst  many  candidates  ?  Thus  the 
pas:»ions  of  men  will  have  a  strong  temptation  to  exert  them- 
st'lvcs  in  wrath  and  reproaches;  nor  can  any  of  them  be  per-' 
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ded  to  yield  and  drop  their  own  candidates,  which  might 
nuch  more  easily  done,  if  the  competitors  were  of  the  same 
nioo. 

Sect.  VI.  Inconyenience  IV.    Such  a  principle  or  test  of 
DiDunioOy  TDight  in  some  few  years  quite  change  the  ministers 
1  miuistimtions,  the  whole  sclisne  and  order  of  a  church  <^ 
irist,  from  moderate  calvinist  6r  Intheran,  to  antinomian,  pela- 
in,  or  socinian,  from  christian   worshippers  to  anticliristian 
ilaters,  and  from   a  temple  of  God  to  a  synagogue  of  Satan  ; 
id  according  to  tliis  rule,  the  church   has  no  power,  nor  right 
prevent  it.     Suppose  a  church  of  pious  lutherans,  or  calviiiists, 
iDMStiDg   of  thirty  or  forty  members,   whereof  but  eleven  or 
reive  are  men ;  if  providentially  six  or  seven  of  these  die  in  a 
w  yearsy  and  six  or  seven  bold  antiuomians,  or  socinians,  are 
knitted  on  the  mere  profession  of  scripture :  They  become  the 
lajority,  and  consequently  the  rulers  of  the  whole  church  ;  they 
mse  pastors,  and  appoint  ministrations  and  orders  according  to 
leir  own  sense  of  scripture ;  what  must  all  the  twenty  or  tliirty 
riginal  members  of  the  church  do,  that  walked  and  worshipped 
lany  years  together  in  holiness  and  comfort,  according  to  the 
odrioe  and  practice  of  Luther,  or  Calvin  ?     Must  this  lesser 
arty  of  men,  and  perha|)s  almost  all  the  women  of  the  church, 
it  still    under  such   preacliing,  and  such  ministrations,  an  an 
utinomian,  or  a  so<!iniau  pastor  would  entertain  them  witli,  to 
beir  weekly  public  sorrow,  and  their  mourning  in  secret  every 
iiyr     Or    must  they  quietly  depart  from  the  communion  of  the 
burch,  and  each  of  them  seek   tlieir   better  edification  in  new 
burclies  where  they  could  find  it  ? 

Perhaps  also  tliis  church  might  be  possessed  of  many  tern* 
(oral  advantages,  they  might  liave  a  fair  and  well-built  place  of 
rorahip  belonging  to  the  community,  with  gifts  or  annuities  for 
he  support  of  tiie  ministry  and  tiie  poor ;  plate  and  linen,  and 
liber  utensils  for  tlie  celebration  of  holy  ordinances  given  to  the 
hurch:  Must  seven  or  eight  professed  antinomians,  or  socinians, 
ij  this  means  become  the  possessors  of  it  ?  And  the  old  mcm^ 
^rs,  while  they  seek  their  better  edification,  relinquish  their  first 
ociety  and  place  of  worship,  and  all  these  temporal  possessions  at 
»Dce,  which  were  given  for  the  sacred  uses  of  that  calvinist  or 
atheran  church  ?  And  yet  they  have  their  own  poor  to  maintain 
till,  who  cannot  find  their  edification  in  the  sochiian  or  anti- 
lomian  worship  ?  Can  that  be  a  necessary  rule  of  church-com- 
nunion,  which  would  thus  injure  the  greatest  part  of  the  church, 
ncluding  the  women,  and  rob  them  all  of  their  spiritual  profit, 
lod  their  outward  advantages  at  once  ? 

The  tables  may  be  turned,  and  the  same  inconveniencoi 
vrould  arise  to  a  socinian,  or  antinomian  church,  by  admitting 
:aiviuists,  or  lutherans.     Now  if  such  a  sort  of  mixed  commu- 
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sion  be  iirpraeticable,  unlawful,  and  hif^ly  inexpedteM^  la  t 
think  it  ii  plainly  proved  beyond  contradiction,  the  question  moll 
be  (letermiued  on  the  negative  side,  and  all  sorts  of  proteaianth 
cannot  be  inembers  of  one  particular  church.  A  very  oatural 
question  arises  here,  **  whether  no  christians  must  join  in  com* 
muuion,  but  those  that  are  in  all  things  of  the  same  opinion  f* 
This  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next  enquiry. 


Qu^sT.  "KU.^^Whether  no  Christians  must  join  in  the  same 
Commumouj  but  those  that  are  in  all  Things  of  the  same 
Opinion  i 

Sect.  I.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  said  in  the 
foregoing  discourses  can  be  interpreted  into  so  narrow  a  sensci 
as  to  exclude  all  protestants  from  the  same  communion,  but  thote 
whose  sentiments  are  exactly  alike.  This  would  make  all  com« 
munion  impracticalile ;  for  it  will  be  hard  to  find  two  persona  in 
the  world,  that  in  every  point  of  religion  have  the  same  aenti* 
meuts :  Or  if  here  and  there  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score 
christians  were  found  that  came  very  near  to  each  other  in 
opinion,  these  must  every  where  set  up  distinct  societies  by 
themselves  ;  thus  the  church  of  Christ  would  be  crumbled  into 
endless  divisions.  To  this  question  therefore,  I  answer  in  the 
first  place  : 

I.  That  as  the  afiPairs  of  the  christian  world  are  found  in 
this  imperfect  state,  it  seems  generally  most  adviseable  for  every 
person  ta  join  in  constant  and  fixed  communion  with  such  a 
church,. or  be  admitted  members  of  such  a  particular  christian 
society,  whose  public  profession  comes  nearest  to  his  own,  senti- 
ments, where  he  can  possibly  have  opportunity  to  do  it ;  this 
would  lay  a  foundation  for  the  greatest  union  and  i>eace  among 
the  members  of  the  same  church ;  considering  the  folly  ana 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  how  much  our  differences  of 
opinion  endanger  our  charity,  certainly  this  would  be  the  easiest 
and  surest  method  of  answering  the  design  of  those  apostolical 
directions  and  wishes.  Rom.  xv.  5,  6.  God  grant  you  (o  be 
Uke-mindtdy  that  ye  may  with  one  mind,  and  one  niouthf  gih 
rify  God  J  &ic  1  Cor.  i.  10.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
ffame  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same 
thins^f  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be 
perjectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  ahdin  the  samejudg* 
vient.  And  in  order  to  shew  their  general  and  extensive  cliarity, 
they  may  take  ])rope7  opportunities  for  occasional  commtinion 
with  otiter  churches  that  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  less  im- 
poriance;  and  they  should  be  asread^  to  a.dmvt  the  taembers  of^ 
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inch  chnnliiBt  io  fhenme  privilege  of  oocattonal'eommniiioa 
Vitli  tticanaeWet.  ^ut  they  lyught  maiolaiB  the  aoity  of  tin 
ilwpnh  of  Christ  in  general^  and  preserve  peace,  both  abroad 
ittd  ttt  homey  withoat  oonteotion  or  achiicn. 

Sicr.  ]L  But  to  declare  my  opinioo  particolarly  on  tlua 
bead  ;  I  would  aay,  that  there  are  two«9orts  of  persons  that 
eught  never  to  coinmunicate  in  tne  same  sacraments ;  and  tliero 
are  three  sorts  of  christians  that  heed  not  join  as  members  of  the 
tsme  diorch,  yet  may  occasionally  maintain  communion  with 
each  other ;  and  I  think  all  oUier  sorts  of  protestants  may  hold 
eoMtnut  oommunion  together.  The  persons  that  should  never 
sttcnpC  to  jou  in  the  same  communion,  either  constant  or  occa- 
mmal,  are  these :  First,  Those  that  differ  in  fundamental  arli« 
des  of  doctrine^  practice,  or  sudh  articles,  as  either  side  sup* 
posea  to  be  fundanuental  and  necessary  to  salvation  ;  for  if  they 
ean  never  hope  tdpiket  together  in  heaven  upon  the  principlea 
Ihej  proCeai^  I  st|^.no  aoason  vrhy  thev  should  join  in  solemn  acto 
«f  spfrial  oommunion'OB  earth;  nor  does  the  holy  scriptnre  re« 
aake  or  eneoorage,  but*rather  forbids  it.  tVhai  comnmnion  hoik 
ugkiwitkdarkmtu?  RighietmtnesBwUhunrightwusrfeMi?  Th€ 
temple  of  God  wiih  idols9  And  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  t 
8  Oor.  vL  14—10. ; 

S^eondly,  Those  that  are  so  widely  divided  in  their  opinions 
sboal  aome  practical  points  of  worship  or  discipline,  which 
are  neoeaaary  to  be  practised  in  communicating  togetlier,  but 
are  otteriy  inoonsistent  with  each  other:  Several  such  I  have 
mcBtiooed  in  the  beginning  of  the  former  questiqn ;  as,  those 
that  tbuik  poblic  liturgies  or  singing  of  psalms  necessary,  and 
those  that  -think  them  utterly  iwlawful :  Such  as  esteem , 
e|iiscopal  ordination  of  absolute  necessity,  and  snch  as  believe  it 
to  be  sinfiil  and  antidiristian,  &c.  These  cannot  hold  commu« 
nion  together  in  spedal  worship,  and  haniiy  in  the  general  ordin» 
snoeaof  it. 

The  persona  that  should  content  themselves  with  occasional 
commoBion  together,  are  chiefly  such  as  these,  viz  :  Firsts 
These  that  give  evidence  of  serious  piety,  but  diSTer  in  very  im- 
portant points  of  doctrine,  which  yet  tlicy  caunot  certainly  call 
fnndamental ;  and  especially  such  points  as  continually  occur  in 
preachings  praying,  or  other  parts  of  worship,  and  would  fre« 
quently  disquiet  and  disturb  the  devotion  of  one  party,  or  the 
other.  Such  I  may  suppose  the  better  sort  of  remonstrants,  or 
aroiiBians,  oompared  witli  the  caUinists,  and  the  better  sort  of 
cathuaiasts,  orantinomians.  Secondly,  Those  that  differ  much 
in  the  external  forms  of  worship  or  discipline,  which  yet  are 
not  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  but  if  fixed  and  united 
in  one  single  community,  they  might  [irohably  occasion  frequent 
disturbances ;  such  are  the  moderate  e]>iscoi>aUanA|  aud  Via\Aii3iiL%^ 
kilienuiit  and  cuhiuiBia^  Sc0$ 
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Th«e  I  call  moderate,  'i*ho  are  not  to  striet  and  rigid  fa 
their  optniona,  nor  run  into  sach  extremcB,  nor  place  ao  great  i 
■eeemty  in  tlieir  particular  model  of  ^Tor^liip  or  diacipline,  bol 
betn^  peraona  of  aerioua  pictj'  and  of  extensiTc  charity,  (he] 
think  it  proper  to  omit  or  alter,  on  particular  oocoaibnB,  wba 
nity  be  oHensivc  to  either  aide  j  or  at  least  they  allow  either  aid< 
tlieir  own  particular  practicea  and  forms.  ,Theae  may  very  wel 
unite  in  occasional  commiinioa,  though  they  are  fixed  memben 
of  the  churches  of  their  own  ppTsuasion.  A  church  thst  com 
municatea  kneeling,  may  allow  communion  to  one  that  atandaoi 
•its:  A  church  baptized  in  infancy,  or  in  adult  age,  may  alloii 
communion  to  thoae  Uiat  are  of  tlie  contrary  practice  in  baptian 
A  church  that  receiTea  luenihera  upon  a  stricter  profcs^OO  0 
Inward  and  experimental  godliness,  may  allow  communion  U 
one  that  has  been  admitted  a  member  oi  ani^er  church,  when 
the  profession  of  Christianity  it>  more  Ur/re  aniAeneral.  A  churd 
that  holds  no  bodily  preaence  of  Clirist  Ita  thi  sacrament,  mai 
allow  communion  witli  one  that  believiu  ton -substantiation,  oi 
that  the  bofly  of  Christ  is  present  to^m-r  with  the  bread,  &c 
Such  occasional  iustancea  of  communion  might  tend  to  enlargi 
the  spirita  of  men  into  a  good  opinion  of  each  other,  and  in- 
crease cbristiau  charity.  But  if  the  wantkof  opportunity  t 
join  with  christians  of  their  own  Beotiinents,  should  call  w  ea 
courage  tlient  to  unile  as  fixed  members  of  the  same  community 
they  should  agree  to  some  sort  of  articles  of  peace,  not  to  di» 
turb  the  quiet  of  that  church,  by  breaking  in  upon  and  over 
turning  its  oldVnd  itsual  forms  of  ministration  and  government 
For  the  peace  of  the  church  is  more  valuable  than  the  amend' 
Kient  of  some  improper  forou,  where  the  life  and  power  of  god- 
liueaa  is  preserved, 

Thirdly,  Those  that  differ  in  less  points  of  Christianity,  ba 
^re  of  unsettled  and  unaoctable  principles  or  humoura,.  aw 
cannot  content  themaelves  without  shifting  from  i;hurch  to  chordi 
'nor  be  easy  with  any  that  differ  from   tliem,  without  a  lealcHt 

Rropagalion  of  their  own  opinions,  contrary  to  the  rules  tha 
le  aposll^  has  given  iot  tlie  peace  of  the  church,  RtHn.  xi* 
Somc'leDrned  writers  suppose  these  to  be  the  heretics  in  tb 
scripture  sense.  isurely  tliese  should  be  contented  witi 
oct^uoDsl  commnnion,  and  they  should  give  satirfactory  en 
dence  of  inward  piety,  before  they  are  received  to  auy  conunil 
nioo  at  all. 

Now  if  these  three  sorts  are  admitted  occasionally  to  oom 
municate  in  the  special  oiilinancca  of  Christ,  this  seems  to  m 
sutficieut  to  answer  tUtf  canons  of  the  apostle,  where  we  are  bii 
io  receive *uck  at  Christ  has  received,  and  that  mthout  doabtfu 
ifisputatiimt;  Itom.  \v.  7,  8.  andRom.  xiv.  1.  Whereaa  if  the 
abmild  ^  adaulted  lo  a  full  nad  fiietl  mftiuh«nhig,  fMwer  an 
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priidlege  id  tlie  Mme  church,  without  any  limitatioiit  b j  articles 
of  peace,  that  wwld  ao  much  endaoger  the  comiDon  ediCcation 
and   peace  of  the  whole  body,  at  to  run  counteir  to  other  caiioat 
of  the  same  apostle ;  Let  ail  things  be  done  to  edification ;  1  Cor. 
»▼.  26.     Follow  the  things  that  make  fur  peace ;  Rom.  xi¥.  19. 
As  for  all  other  protestants,  whose  <uffiireiices  are  of  less  «o-i 
sent,  DOiwithstaDdiDg  they  may  be  ¥07  Tarious,  and  almost 
iafinite,  yet  if  they  are  of  a  peaceful  spirit,  and  give  evidence 
of  hearty  and    sincere   piety,    I  think  they  may  join,    where 
Ihey  have  opportunity,    as  com|)lete  and  constant  members  of 
tkit  sanae  church,  and  worship  the  sameGod  toj^ether,  through 
ike  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  b^  the  same  Spirit^  and  fulfil  ail 
duties  of  christian  fellowsliip,  to  his  glory,  and  their  mutual  edi- 
fication. 

When  any  ^ch  sort  of  difficulties  happen  in  relation  to  the 
JDommunion  01  fl^stians,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
plain  reason  an^jjiiatuQl  of  things,  and  concerning  which  we  have 
received  no  certain  ^msandment  from  the  Lord;  the  wisest  man 
SB  earth  can  go  no  fmhifr  than  to  say  with  the  appstle,  /give 
mg  judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be 
faithjm;  I  suppose  therefore  that  it  is  good  in  the  present  case  to 
act  ill  this  or  tlia^anner ;  1  Cor.  vii.  25, 20.  If  8uch  a  modesty 
of  languago  became  that  great  man  St.  Paul,  surely  every  lesser 
oiinister,  or  cliristian,  would  transgress  the  bounds  of  decency,  to 
sssume  more  to  himself. 

Sect.  III.  An  illustration  on  the  three  last  questions.  What 
I  have  advanced  on  these  subjects  may  receive  some  light  per« 
haps,  and  may  prevail  more  toward  the  convictioi^  of  my  readers 
by  an  illustration  of  these  cases,  ^^  a  parallel  instance  taken 
from  a  society  of  pliil9sqphcr8 :  For  when  tlie  same  case  is  put 
iu  new  subjects  of  another  kind,  it  does  not  meet  with  the  same 
predctermiued  judgment,  as  in  subjects  that  have  been  long 
controverted. 

Suppose  several  stoic  philosophers  join  in  a  society^  and 
have  weekly  lectures  read  to  them,  by  one  or  more  professors 
whom  tlicy  have  chosen,  and  once  a  month  hold  a  feast,. wherein 
some  peculiar  ceremonies  are  performed  to  the  h&iour  of 
Zeno,  the  master  and  founder  of  their  sect.  Every  jMsrson 
tbst  is  admitted  to  coiiimunicate  in  their  feast/ must  profess  hftn- 
telf  a  stoic  philosopher,  a  follower  of  Zeno,  and  to  receive  the 
jirecepts  of  Zeno  for  his  principles  of  doctrine  and  practice;  and 
he  ought  to  give  satisfaction  by  conference  to  the  members  or 
protessors  of  tliis  stoical  society,  that  he  owns  Zeno's  precepts,' 
sud  that  in  such  a  sense,  as  is  suilicient,  in  tlieir  judgment, 
to  make  him  a  ;^ood  stoic.  Now  if  any  one  shall  mingle  some 
of  ihc  doctrines  of  Epicurus  therewith,  or  ex|>ound  Zeno  so 
as  to  make  huppiuttss  consist  in  sensual  pleasures,   this  over- 
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throws  the  ttoioal  dootrino,  which  makes  happiness  to  consist 
in  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  such  a  onecangot  be -admitted  1o 
any  communion  with  them  in  their  festivals,  constant  or  oeca- 
aional. 

But  if  any  person  shall  ming^le  much  of  platonismy  or 
pyftia^rean  philosophy  with  the  stoic,  and  expound  Zeno,  in 
some  part  of  his  doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  Plato,  or  Pythagoras, 
perhitps  he  may  bo  invited  unl  admitted  as  a  guest  at  the  stoical' 
feaijtt,  and  so  hold  occasional  communion  with  them ;  because 
he  is  truly  a  stoic,  thont^h  a  favourer  of  other  sects.  His  notions 
are  not  rnir.oiiH  and  destruf^tive  to  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
stoical  philosG|»liy  ;  thou«^h  he  differs  so  much,  that  it  would  en- 
dan^r  that  {.'articular  Moical  society,  if  this  person  were 
received  as  a  stated  member  to  all  the  powers  and  privilege! 
thereof.  But  as  to  others  who  hold  the^ioicai  dootrine, 
though  one  exirounus  it  accordin<;^  to  l^Picti*tus,  another 
believes  it  iu  the  cx|*oi:ition  of  Autoninn|^ancM||er  in  the  expo* 
aition  of  Senecn,  who  were  all  stoics,  thfisAiMiy  all  be  admitted 
to  constant«contmi>nion,  and  as  menSbere  of  the  sime  society ; 
for  tlie  great  ends  and  designs  of  their  society  are  hereby  pro* 
moted  and  scoured  ;  their  several  differences  are  but  small,  and 
Tcry  consistent  with  the  cultivation  of  stoicism^  and  the  benefits 
of  the  society. 

In  short,  those  jvho  hold  so  little  of  Zeno*s  precepts,  in  tho 
sense  of  the  society,  as  neither  to  be  consistent  with  its  being, 
nor  well-beini]^,  must  be  excluded  from  all  communion  with  it; 
aueh  are  Epicurus  and  Democritus,  even  though  they  ahould 
subscribe  all  Uic  words  of  Zeno.  Those  who  hold  no  more  of 
Zeno's  precepts  in  the  sense  oi  the  society,  than  is  just  con«stent 
with  the  being  of  the  society,  but  may  naturally  prove  fatal 
and  ruinous  to  the  well-being  of  it,  should  be  admitted  only  to 
occasional  communion ;  such  are  those  who  admire  Plato  and 
Pytliagoras,  and  mix  their  directions  with  the  doctrine  of 
stoicism.  Those  who  hold  so  much  of  Zeno*s  precepts  in 
thp  sense  of  the  stoical  society,  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
being,  well  being,  and  edification  of  the  society,  may  be  ad-> 
mitted  lis  tixed  members' theceof,  and  be  entitled  to  all  its 
powers  aful  privileges;  such  are  the  followers  of  Epictetus, 
Seneca,  &c. 

I  hope  such  sort  of  parallel  instance  may  give  some  light 
tnd  dirtTtion  in  these  affairs  of  comnuuiion  among  christians  : 
Vet  thc«<i?  thi»t»;a  being  not  exactly  dehvered  in  the  word  of 
God,  nor  particular  rules  about  them  determined  clearly  in 
scripture,  it  is  e\uieiit  that  our  Iv^rd  Jesus  Christ  intended  that 
the  li^^liiof  nature  and  reason,  the  common  principles  and  rules 
of  ortler  »nd  society,  and  the  mo»t  prevailing  prospect  of  holi« 
iK'Ss,  truth  and  love^  sliould  determine  eur  actions  in  sncb  eatsa; 
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D  keeping  close  to  eTcrv  thing  that  he  has  revealed,  so  far  as 
i  can  tind  his  will  in  scripture  ;  and  iik  all  other  things  making 
e  beibt  use  of  our  christian  prudence  and  charity,  for  the  glory 

God,  and  the  good  of  men ,  1  Cor.  xiv.  30,  33.  Let  all 
mgs  be  done  decently ^  and  in  order ^  for  God  is  not  the  author 

con/usion,  but  af  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.  1 
Br.  X.  31,  32,  33.  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drinky  or  what-- 
werye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  Give  none  offence,  nei^ 
tr  to  the  Jews,  nor  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God: 
vtM  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit, 
i  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved. 

'  Since  it  is  impossible  in  this  imperfect  state,  that  any  thing 
dfil  or  religiottt  affiiirs  should  be  free  from  imperfections,  those 
elhods  must  at  all  times  be  esteemed  the  best,  that  aim  at  the 
It  ends,  and  are  attended  'vixth  the  fewest  inconveniences. 
Cor.  X.  23.  J U  things  thai  are  lawful,  are  not  expedient :  aU 
inp  that  are  lawful,  edify  not.  Rom.  xiv.  17,  18.  The  king^ 
mofGodisnot  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  stnd peace,  ^ 
djoif  in  the  Holy  Gliost,  He  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ 
ith  a  humble  sincerity  of  heart  and  design,  is  accent  able  to  God, 
wiapprovedq/  men,  even  though  he  should  not  always  hit  upon 
ke  most  prudent  means.  But  let  peace  and  edificauon  be  ever  - 
I  oar  eye,  as  our  cbici  ends  in  church-ailiiirs,  according  to  that 
mt  canon  of  the  apostit;;  Rom.  xiv.  19.  Ij€t  us  therefore  foU 
mefttr  the  things  which  viukc  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
nwsaycdifif  another.     Amen, 


Vov  m 


DISCOURSE  I. 


A  Pattern  for  a  Dissenting  Preacher^ 


John  tii.  46. — The  ofticers  answered,    never  man  spake  like  this  imui.  *'. 

X  HE    Jevrfsh  ehui*di    Was    iyrown    ^ery  corrupt  when  oiQ 
Lord  J 08118  Christ  was  sent   intb  the  ^torld,    as  the  rcrormeir 
irf  his  people,    and  the  Saviour   of  mankind.       The  rnlcrs  < 
the  church  hated  reformation,  and  would  not  suifer  any  tliiii|^, 
to  be   ahei*ed  in  their  eHt'dblishni<*nt.       Thereibre   their  ragi 
againHt  our  Saviour  rose  high,  and  the pharisets  and  chief  prwk. 
sent  their  ofHctrs  to  seize  hiniy  as  you  find  in  verse  3^.  to  imk 
Jesus,  the  best  preacher  tliat  eversiMike  in  the  name  of  Grodlt^ 
men  :  They  sent  men  to  silence  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sermfli 
to  summon  and  constrain  him  to  appear  before  them.     The  dii^^ 
priests  were  tlie  highest  ecclesiastical  governors,  and  the  phari. 
Bees  were  a  set  of  men  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  tl 
tlic  law,  and  their  worship,  and  separated  themselves  from  th^ 
rest  of  the  people,  under  a  pretence  of  greater  holiness.     Thei 
Jewish  clergy,  and  Jewish  devotees,  joined  to  send  their  ae^ 
vauts  upon  thia  wicked   errand   to  lay  lK)Id  on  Christ  the  Ldrih 
The  persons  that  were  sent,  are  called  officers  in  my  text :  Prt- 
bably  th^  might  be  some  coclestastical  ofhoers  that  belonged  ir 
their  courts,  because  we  find  that  the  priests  had  power  ovai 
tiiem,  and   they  gave  them  commission  for  their  work,   thougE 
Tve  are  not  acquainted  with  their  particular  title. 

])ut  wlien  they  came  and  heard  the  gracious  words  ihm 
proceeded  from  his  mouthy  his  sublime  doctrines  of  truth  worn 
mercy,  and  his  kind  invitations  to  thn*sty  sinners  to  receive  /nw^ 
water,  as  you  found  in  a  few  words  before  my  text,  tiMg 
were  astonished  and  struck  silent,  they  were  inwardly  reatraioM 
from  execctting  their  impious  commission ;  they  returned  # 
their  masters  without  having  done  their  work:  And  wiM 
they  asked  them  the  reason  why  they  had  not  brought  tfv 
preacher  with  them,  they  boldly  replied,  that  their  conadeiiM 
withheld  their  hand  from  him,  for  never  man  spake  like  iin 
man.  To  improve  these  words  to  our  present  advantage,  W 
shall  consider, 

I.  What  difference  there  was  between  our  Lord^a  minialffy 
and  the  preaching  of  other  men  in  that  day. — II.  What  diflferiB 
effects  it  bad  on  those  that  heard  him^ — 111.  Draw  some  ti 
fercucea  for  our  instruction^  and  aome  i'or  our  practice. 

I.  We  ahidi  consider  <<  wbat  difference  there  waa  betuM 
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oar  Lord^a  iDinistrVy  and  the  preaching  of  other  men  in  that 
day.^*  It  is  very  likely  these  ofncers  had  been  wont  to  hear  the 
•ermons  of  the  scribes,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  in  their 
tynagogucsy  where  Moses  and  the  prophets  uere  read  every  sab^ 
bath  J  and  j^nerally  expounded  to  the  people ;  but  there  was 
feomethin^  in  the  matter  of  these  discourses  of  our  Lord,  some- 
thing in  the  maimer  of  speaking,  but  much  more  in  the  pecu- 
liar )M)wer  attending  the  words,  which  have  made  these  offi* 
oers  conclude,  they  had  never  heard  such  a  preacher  in  all  their 
fives. 

1.    First  then,  there  is  something  in  the  matter  of  his 

Caching  ditTerent  from  what  those  ecclesiastical  officers  had 
n  used  to  hear.  Though  both  Christ,  and  the  scribes  and 
pkarisees,  all  pretended  to  take  the  bible  for  their  text,  yet  there 
Was  a  great  variety  in  the  subjects  which'  they  enlarged  upon, 
md  the  substance  of  their  discourses.  They  expounded  the  same 
•oral  law  whicli  our  Saviour  did,  but  it  was  in  so  poor  and 
trifling  a  sense,  in  so  strange  and  unreasonable  a  manner,  so  far 
from  the  spiritual  design  and  divine  meaning  of  it,  that  our 
Lord  found,  when  he  came  into  the  world,  he  had  need  t6  go 
over  it  all  again  with  a  better  comment,  lest  the  blind  should 
iead  the  btindy  and  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

They  set  forth  their  sense  of  it  in  so  gross  and  carnal  an  ex- 
potttion,  as  though  all  the  commands  forbid  nothing  else  but 
external  actions  of  sin,  aud  required  nothing  else  but  the  out- 
inu*d  performance  of  duty ;  whereas  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
makes  it  appear  to  them  by  convincing  reasons;  Mat.  v.  that 
he  that  breaks  one  of  the  commands  of  God  but  in  thought y  he 
is  counted  a  breaker  of  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God^  the  infinite 
Spifit,  before  whom  our  thoughts  and  intentions  of  mind, 
and  all  the  nootions  of  our  hearts,  are  esteemed  as  our  actual 
performances.  They  exponnded  away  the  law  of  God  in- 
deed, and  they  lost  tlie  beauty,  the  power,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  it  by  their  comments.  Our  blessed  Jesus  came  to 
restore  it  again.  They  made  holiness  to  be  a  very  little 
thing,  and  an  easy  matter ;  whereas  our  Lord  shews,  it  is  ex- 
ceeding hard  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gatCy  and  there  needs 
laboor  and  pains  to  travel  onwards  in  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
to  heaven. 

Again,  they  dwelt  much  upon  the  ceremonial  part  of  their 
r^Iigiou,  with  too  great  a  neglect  of  the  moral  part  of  it ;  but 
ChHat  insisted  much  upon  the  more  substantial  and  weighty 
matters  of  the  law,  righteousness  and  truth,  piety  and  love.  The 
Pharisees,  who  were  devotees  of  their  churcli,  were  careful  to 
fay  tithes  of  miutj  anise  and  cummin,  and  doubtless  their  priests 
mere  not  backward  to  preach  it;  but  our  Lord  3e*M^  CVimX. 
Biai«f  it  bi$  more  conatant  care,  and  his  perpetual  W'ivJi^^^^  ^^ 
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establish  them,  in  the  spirituality  and  perfection  of  the  moral 
law  of  God,  and  touches  very  iittle  upon  ceremonieti  for  be 
thouglit  the  scribes  and  phariseos  did  that  sufficiently  ot  them- 
selves. 

A^n,  they  insisted  upon  the  tradilions  of  the/aihen,  and 
councifsy  and  inventions  of  men;  Christy  upon  theconimanduaents 
and  words  of  God.  And  when  any  {Kiint  of  doctrine,  and  espe- 
ciaily  when  any  point  of  practice  was  in  dispute,  their  recourse 
was  to  the  fathers ;  what  do  the  traditions  say,  what  sav  the  an- 
cients? But  our  LfOrd  Jesus  Cbrist  refers  them  still  to  some 
part  of  his  Fathcr^s  wordy  and  quotes  a  text,  either  to  prove  e 
doctrine,  or  a  duty. 

Thus  the  teachers  of  the  established  church,  in  tliat  day, 
instructed  the  people  to  build  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon  their 
natural  birth,  upon  their  relation  to  Abraham,  and  upon  their 
passage  through  that  original  ceremony  of  circumcision^  whereby 
they  were  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church,  and  thought  they 
were  made  sufficient  members  of  it  for  eternal  happiness.  -  Our 
Lord  Jesus  taught  them  to  build  ther  hopes,  rather  upon  r^cnif 
ration^\x\)Oii faith  and  repentance^  upon  the  inward  and  mighty 
change  of  tlieir^ouls,  upon  an  alteration  of  their  whole  natuve^ 
and  a  turn  of  their  hearts  toward  God,  upon  a  humble  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  a  dependence  on  tlie  forgiving  grace  of  God* 
In  Slat.  iiL  we  have  a  particular  account  what  it  was  the  phari* 
sees  taught  them  to  build  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon|  viz.  their 
being  children  of  Abraham;  and  John  the  baptist,  who  was  the 
fore-runner  of  our  Lord,  cuts  oft  that  hold ;  he  nullifies  that 
foundation,  and  makes  it  vanish.  Think  not  to  say  within  your* 
selves,  we  are  children  of  Abraham,  but  bring  Jorth  fruits  of  rtf- 
pentanccy  verses  8,  9.  And  Christ,  in  John  iii.  3,  5.  sbewSi 
that  if  a  wan  be  not  born  again,  let  him  pretend  never  ap 
much  to  a  birth  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  to  his  pas- 
sage through  the  initial  rite  of  circumcision,  the  ordinance  of 
tliat  day,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

They  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  tlieir  owm 
works,  for  the  phansees  trusted  in  tliemselves  that  they  wer^ 
righteous;  Luke  \iii.  9.  and  in  their  opinion,  whoever  would 
follow  the  rules  of  the  pharisees,  must  be  righteous,  as  well  aa 
they,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  thus  go  to  heaven  upon  the 
foundation  of  their  own  duties.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
contmually  shews  men  the  imperfection  of  their  own  righteous- 
ness, and  their  utter  insufficiency  to  perform  any  obedience,  for 
which  they  might  be  accepted  of  God  to  eterual  life.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  the  mercy  and  forgiveness 
of  God  his  JPatiier,  and  gave  h\uU  o(  liU  own  atonement  for  sin, 
Mnd liismeiUtition  with God^ aa Var  a& visc& \^ico^^t vGL^isi'iX ^v^^iSk\ 
time. 
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They  tau<^t  the  people  implicit  fSEuth  in  their  doctors,  or 
teachers  and  governors*  and  that  they  ought  to  believe  as  the 
diurch  belicvesy  not  allowing  too  nice  an  enquiry  into  all  the 
particular  grounds  of  it.  This  evidently  appears  by  the  reply 
that  tliese  oiiicers  received  from  tlic  chief  priests ;  for  when  they 
sckoowl edged  that  our  L^rd  Jesus  spake  as  never  man  spake,  the 
prieats  were  ready  to  reprove  them  forgiving  too  much  credit  to 
web  a  preacher  as  Christ  was,  What !  Do  ye  believe  ?  Have 
My  of  the  rulcrsj  or  of  t/ie  phariseesy  believed  on  him?  John 
Tii.  4dy  49.  And  will  yon  dare  hearken  to  a  preaclier,  and  doc* 
Uines,  that  tlie  rulers  and  pharisees  reject  and  renounce,  and 
lever  gave  you  encouragement  to  depend  u|>on  ?  So  the  man 
that  was  born  bhud,  John  ix.  when  he  argued  with  them,  tlial  . 
sare/y  he  must  come  from  Chul^  that  could  cure  one  that  was  born 
hUudy  and  restore  him  to  sig'.it  again.  Thou  wast  altogether  bom 
in  sin^  say  they,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  verse  34.  And  theif  ex- 
oommuuicated  him,  or  cast  him  out.  But  our  Lord,  when  ho 
preaches  to  the^ultitude,  he  bids  them  all  search  the  scriptures ; 
these  are  thty  tliat  testify  of  me ;  John  v.  39.  If  I  speak 
not  according  to  the  language  of  divine  revelation,  and  the 
word  of  Gody  believe  me  not ;  I  stand  or  fall  by  that  test.  Thus 
you  see  in  numerous  instances,  notwithstanding  our  Saviour,  and 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  would  all  seem  to  take  the  bible  for 
ibeir  text,  yet  how  very  different  the  matter  or  subject  of  their 
discourses  were. 

2.  There  was  something  in  tlie  manner  of  his  preaching, 
that  was  different  from  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  well 
as  in  tlie  matter  of  it.  Whether  the  Jews  affected  any  pomp  of 
•ratory,  or  studied  periods  as  the  Greeks  did,  is  hard  to  say  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  our  Saviour  used  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  style,  that  every  one  could  understand :  Our  Lord  con- 
veyed the  doctrines  of  the  gos])ci  to  men,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
was  roost  suitable  to  attain  his  sacred  purposes.  Sometimes  he 
spoke  \\\  parables,  but  with  this  design  to  cover  under  them  such 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  were  not  fit  to  be  divulged 
in  their  full  brightness  and  light  at  that  day. 

Few  of  the  Jewish  teachers  preached  from  their  hearts, 
when  they  preached  pure  and  strict  religion,  for  they  practised 
very  little  of  it.  But  our  Lord  never  preached  up  any  part  of 
vuiuc  or  piety  but  what  he  practised.  Nor  when  they  insisted 
ii|)on  traditions  and  ceremonies,  diet  they  always  persTm  them  ; 
for  our  Saviour  complains,  they  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the  peo^ 
plcy  which  they  rcould  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers ;  Mat. 
xiiii.  4.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preached  wiih  the  greatest 
nneority,  for  he  believed  what  he  taught,  and  practised  what  be 
required. 

The/  preached  in  a  cold,  dull  and  lusipvOl  ^^^  >  ^^  ^^1 
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must  do,  because  their  hearts  were  not  in  their  work.  But  oar 
blessed  Lord,  bad  doubtless  a  solemn  and  awful  air  of  unfeigne4 
rehgion  on  bis  face,  and  piety  and  goodness  sat  on  bis  couote* 
naiicei  while  the  tcords  of  truth  and  salvation  were  poured  out 
from  his  lips.  He  taught  the  things  of  God  to  tlie  people,  as  one 
Uiat  had  zeal  for  God,  and  a  tender  and  compassionate  concern 
for  the  souls  of  men  ;  his  zeal  appears  suthciently  in  the  actions 
of  his  life ;  John  ii.  17.  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up, 
it  wasted  his  natural  spiriU.  How  warm  was  he  in  reproying 
ain^  even  the  sins  of  (he  rulers  and  priests  of  the  church  in  that 
day  !  How  kind  and  melting  was  his  language,  in  inviting  sio* 
ners  to  repent  and  return  to  God  !  How  large  his  promises  of 
pardon,  in  the  name  of  God  his  Father,  All  manmr  of  sin  amd 
blasphemy  shall  be  fory^iveu  to  men  !  Mat.  xii.  31.  How  moT« 
ing  are  his  exhortations  to  faith  and  hope  in  himself!  Mat. 
3Li.  28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  art'  neary  and  heaven  laden, 
and  I  tcill  give  you  rest.  Come  and  take  upon  you  my  yoke  and 
fny  burden f  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.  Came  and 
learn  of  meypTBcXise  what  I  preach,  ami  imitate  what  I  do.  The 
scribes  taught  by  way  of  exposition,  an<{  poor  expositors  tbey 
were  of  divine  revelation ;  and  probivbiy  they  never  enforced 
holiness  on  the  conscience  with  solemn  and  pathetic  words ; 
Christ  spake  with  authority^  as  one  that  came  from  God, 
»  clothed  with  power.  Mat.  vii.  28.  The  people  were  astonishei 
at  his  doctrine  J  for  he  taught  as  one  ^hat  had  authority^  and  not  as 
the  scribes. 

3.  Not  only  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  Chrises 
preaching,  there  was  some  ditTcrence  from  that  of  the  doctors 
of  the  age ;  but  thirdly,  there  was  more  difference  between  his 
preaching  and  tiieirs,  in  the  power  that  attended  his  sermons, 
for  God  was  with  him.  Rut  the  Jewish  church  was  grown  so 
degenerate,  that  though  God  himself  did  once  establish  it,  yet 
now  he  had  almost  left  and  forsaken  their  priests  and  their 
teachers.  There  was  an  evidence  and  demonstration  of  the 
Spirity  that  attended  the  words  of  Christ  inwardly  to  tiic  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  Therefore  Christ  could  say  concern- 
ing his  preaching,  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  youy  they  arespi' 
rity  and  they  are  life 'y  John  vi.  63.  The  Spirit  oj  Qod  was 
given  him  without  measurcy  as  John  the  baptist  confessed  con* 
rerning  him.  John  iii.  34.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  npon 
himy  the  Lord  had  anointed  him  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  men,  to  unbind  the  captiveSy  and  to  bind  fip  those 
that  were  wounded  and  broken  in  hearty  as  in  Luke  iv.  IS. 
which  he  himself  cites  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  was 
spoken  of  old  concerning  him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
him  and  went  with  his  words,  that  made  the  officers  acknow- 
ledge,  never  man  spake  Ukt  Jiim ;  foi  \.\ie^  U^  b^ea  used  bcfim 
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to  p  preacliing  without  the  Spirit,  a  preaching  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  wa8  hardly  found  :  And  when  they  came  to  a  preacher 
with  whom  God  was,  no  wondi*r  they  confessed  somethings  dif- 
fereut between  him  and  them.  Now  this  jwwer,  this  secret  power, 
that  attended  the  ministry  of  Christ,  had  \ai*ious  remarkable 
effects  ujiou  the  hearers,  which  leads  me  to 

II,  The  second  general  head  proposed,  that  is,  ''  what 
were  tlie  effects  of  tlie  preaching  of  Christ,  wliereby  it* is  further 
differenced  from  that  of  the  Jewish  doctors."  And  in  this 
part  of  my  discourse  J  shall  range  all  my  thoughts  under  these 
three  heads  ;  llie  effect  it  had  upon  the  multitude,  the  effect  it  h^d 
Qpon  his  own  chosen  ones,  and  the  eflTect  that  it  had  upon  hit 
cocmies. 

1.  Lotus  consider  the  eiTict  that  his  preaching  had  on  the 
multitude.     //  amazed  thcm^  it  gave  them  uncommon  surprise ; 
Mat.  vii.  28.     The  people  were  astonished  at  Jiis  doctrine.  They 
wondered,   not  only  at  his  miracles  whereby   he  confirmed  liis 
sermons*  but  at  the  sermons  themselves.     We  have  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  this  hi  Mark  vi.  2.     Many  that  heard  were 
ationishedy  Myingy  whence  hath  this  wan  these  things  i     It  set 
many  of  them  lipon  the  enquiry,  and  upon  a  search  of  heart, 
what  all  this  his  doctrine  might  mean,  and  what  they  had  of  con* 
cem  in    it.     They    began   to   debate   the  case  with  themselves, 
whether  he  came  from   God,  or  no,  and  whethtr  this  teas  the 
Christy  or  no.     There  was  no  such  stir  among  the  people  while 
tbey  attended  upon  the  common  sermons  of  the  scribes,  and  tho 
teachers  of  tiie  Jewish  church.     They  came  back  as  they  went, 
they  sat   unconcerned   and  unmoved.     They  heard  the  oration 
lodthc  porforuiance,  they  seemed  perhaps   to   be  pleased  with 
lome  of  those  that  pronounced  better  than  their  neiglibours,  and 
tbey  went  away  unimproved,  unless  in  uncharitableness  against 
the  followers  of  Christ,  the  new  preacher,  and  in  zeal  for  cere- 
DODies,  some  of  whicli  also  (Hod  hud  not  institutecl :  These  were 
ihe  improvements  of  the  church  of  the  Jews,  that  attended  upon 
the  common  preachers  of  that  day. 

When  a  nation  had  been  a  long  time  buried  in  ignorance 
md  darkness,  and  been  kept  under  by  the  sovereignty  and  policy 
]f  priests,  and  there  springs  up  a  new  teacher  among  them,  with 
lome  characters  of  divinity  about  him,  they  arc  all  awakened 
lod  set  upon  the  enquiry  ;  they  see  tlie  dilference  betwet»n  their 
iwndull  by|)ocritical  teachers,  and  the  new  Spirit  of  piety  of 
ind  devotion.  They  never  before  troubled  tliemselves  about 
nward  religion,  but  now  tliere  is  a  public  open  acknowledgment 
f  something  uncommon,  and  they  are  willing  to  consider, 
rhetlier  it  be  divine  or  no.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Jews 
rbeu  our  Saviour  was  sent  among  them  ;  such  was  the  time  of 
be  reformation  of  this  ij&tioiT  from   popery  *,  aud  tho^<^  tkaX 
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taught  the  gospel  of  Chritt  in  that  day,  io  oppoaitioD  to  the  po-     ^ 

fish  religion,  were  called  new  teaciiers,  ^^  as  iu  Bishop  Burnet's 
listory,"  their  ministry  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Romish  priests  and  friars,  and  people  were  set  upon  the  enquiry, 
for  God  opened  their  eyes  \  their  doctrine  was  according  to  the 

Srospely  their  form  and  manner  of  preaching  was  warm  and  zca- 
ous,  practical  and  experimental,  and   the  Spirit  of  God  was 
with  them. 

Tliis  is  therefore  the  first  effect  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  will  be  the  natural  cfilect  upon  the  multitude,  when  a  divine 
preacher,  that  is  distinguished  from  the  common  indolent  teachers  - 
of  the  times  wherein  he  hves,  sl^ill  be  called  of  God  to  preach  in 
his  name  to  sinners  for  the  saUatioA  of  men. 

2.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  that  the  preaching  of  Christ 
had  upon  his  own  chosen  ones.     It  wrought  a  mighty  and  \^cn« 
derful  change  upon  them.     Some  of  them  were  great  an<i  grie- 
vous sinners,  and   they   were  converted  into  saints.     SonK*  of 
them  loved  the  world  too  well,  but  afterwards  they  loved  Gud  • 
and  Christ  above  all,  and  renounced  this  world,  in  the  hope  and 
pursuit  of  a  better.     Man/  Magdalene^  who  is  represented  as  a 
vile  wretch,  comes  and  sits  weeping  at  the  feet  0/  Je^us,  ac- 
knowledging her  sins,  she  receives  large  JoriixeneaSy  and   loftet 
her  Saviour  much ;  Luke  vii.  38,  47.     Behold  her  now  humble 
and  mourning,  in  a  quite  different   frame,  form  and   temper, 
than  what  before  ypu  might  have  beheld  her  among  the  crowds  of 
lewd  persons.  .  Zaccheus  the  publican,  behold  he  dntributes  hii 
goods  io  the  poor^  and  restores  jourjold  to  those  uhom  he  had 
Thronged  by  his  former  violence,  he  comes  and  waits  as  a  disciple 
of  Jesus,  receives  thi^  new  doctrine,  and  accepts  the  salvation ; 
Luke  xix.  8.     There  was  a  power   tliat  attended  the  preaching 
of  Christy  whereby  they  were  effectually  persuaded  to  give  up. 
themselves  to  his  conduct.     Matthew  forsakes  the  receipt  of  cus" 
toniy  where  perhaps  he  got  many  an  unjust  penny,  to  lolluw  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  abandon  his  gainful  office.     Peter^  An* 
dreWy  James  and  John^   lej}  their  7!i\'s  and  fishing  boat<j  and 
followed  the  Lord  at  his  call.     Those  that  were  ignorant  were 
made  learned  in  the  trutlis  of  God,  in  the  law  and  gos})el.     The 
poor  of  the  people  received  the  gospel  and  divine  grace,  and  sin- 
l^ers  were  converted,  sanctified  and  saved.     Sublime  and  saving 
truths  were  they  taught  by  the  Father,  under  the  preaching  <h 
Jesus  his  Son.     For  flesh  end  blood  did  not  reveal  these  things 
to  them,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven^  says  our  Lord  ;  Mat, 
xvi.  17.     Now  there  were  scarce  any  such  instances  at  this  time 
under  the   preaching  of  the   Jewish  doctors,  because  the  Lord 
seemed  to  have  left  them  :  and  their  hearers  being  trained  up  in 
A  formal  and  customary  round  of  ceremonies,  which  they  took  to 
be  true  r^Hglon,  they   went  on  \u^  VYukdiV^QY^  ^l  ^^\«.^^\tt  ^1 
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God,  bccanse  they  were  Abraham^s  seed ;  but  there  vcrc  verj 
few  instances  of  conTersion  and  regeneration  under  all  their 
ministry. 

3.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the  enemies  of 

Christ.     It  is  evident  that  it  convinced  ahuost  all  of  them  in- 

itardlVy  and  many  of  theiii  in  their  discourses  with  Christ  were^ 

reducetl  to  silence  and  shame ;  they  had  not  one  word  to  reply. 

Tiiey  went  away,  not  daring  to  ask  him  any  more  ensnariufl; 

qutsiionsy  for  ihcir  moutlis  were  stopped  ;  Mat.  xxii.  40.     J'he 

mosi  impudent  and  tlie  most  learned  of  them  fell  together  under 

his  reproof,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  doctrines  from   his  mouth 

they  could  not  sustain.     Some  of  his  enemies  who   heard  his 

discourses  had  their  tempers  a  little  softened  towards  him  ;  those 

that  desired  to  apjirehend  him,  and  went  with  that  design,  were 

inwardly  restrained  from  touching  him.     So  the  oflicers  in   my 

text.     Others  again  rose  into  a  \iolent  rage  and  envy,  that  their 

corrupt  doctrines  and  their  evil  deeds  were  brougiit  to  light,  and 

exposed  before  the  people,  and  they  hated  him  with  more  raah> 

cour,  and  pursued  him  even  to  the  death. 

III.  I  proceed  now  in  the  last  place  to  make  some  inferen- 
ce»  for  our  instruction,  and  for  our  practice.  We  will  begut 
wub  lessons  of  instruction. 

Lesson  I.  And  the  first  is  this,  ^'  that  men  may  preach  witlv* 
out  commission  from  a  national  established  church,  and  yet  be 
owned  of  Uod.'*     Such  was  the  case   of  our  Lord  Jcvsns  Christ 
io  my  text,  and  God  discovered  to  the  world  how  far  he  honour- 
ed him.     Christ  appeared  like  an  upstart  without  a  cominisision, 
for  he  was  not  sent  forth  from  any  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
or  from  under  any  of  their  public  forms  of  teaching  :  Therefore 
they  say  concerning  liim,  as  for  this  mnn  ur  know  not  whence  he 
it;  John  ix.  29.     He  was  looked  upon  as  a  schismatic  in  (hose 
days,  as  a  sort  of  teparatist  from  the  establiKhed  clmrch,  and  all 
those  that  followed  him,  were  opposed  under  that  pretence.     It 
wut  thought  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his  commission  to  preach  ; 
Haze  ant/  of  the   rnlersy  or  oj  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ^ 
John  vii.  4^.     But  (iod  sent  a  divine  testimony  into  the  hearts  of 
those  that  heard  him,  and  made  them  cry  out,  Npver  man  spake 
like  this  man.     It  is  no  matter  whence  he  comes,  says  the  man, 
who  felt  his  |iower  opening  his  eyes,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he 
lutt  authority  from  you,  or  no;  for  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine 
give  suflicieut  attestation  to  Jiis  charucler,  and  his  divine  autho- 
nty.     When   Peter  and  John,  after  the  death  of  their  master 

Croceoded  to  publish  the  same  iloctrino  which  Christ  had  done, 
ow  wen*  ihev  railed  at,  and  how  furiously  jiersecuted  by  the 
mlers  of  the  Jewish  cluirch  :  Rut  (iod  was  with  them,  and  by 
their  ministry  he  converted  thousands.  Look  into  Acts  i v.  17, 
IS.  and  following.     Lvf  ns,  say  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  let  us 
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itraiify  charge  and  threaten  these  tneny  thai  they  spmik  to  no  m§$(^ 
henceforth  in  this  name. 

There  were  Ananias  and  Caiaphas^  John  and  Alexander^ 
kindred  of  the  high  priesty  with  the  rulers j  elders  andscribesy  as 
yon  find  in  the  fifth  verse  ;  and  they,  sunamoncd  these  new 
preachers  to  ap]>ear  before  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
speak  at  ally  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus ,  but  Peter  and 
John  answered  and  saidy  whether  it  be  right  ifi  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  to  you  more  than  to  Gody  judge  ye  ;  for  we  cannot 
hut  speak  the  things  u'hich  we  have  seen  and  heardy  verses  19, 
20.  We  that  ha\e  had  in  our  own  souls  a  rich  and  divine  expe- 
rience of  the  power  of  these  doctrines,  and  of  this  gospel,  which 
we  preach  ;  we  have  such  a  divine  testimony  to  the  truth  of  them  » 
that  we  cannot  but  publish  them,  whether  you  command  or  for- 
bid us.  God  owned  them  with  power^  when  they  had  the  pri- 
vate /lOuse  shakeny  where  they  were  assefnhled  together y  verso  31. 
They  were  all  Jilted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all  spake  the 
word  of  God  with  boldness.  Let  us  not  therefore  sufiter  ourstJves 
to  be  imposed  upon  and  terrified  with  the  frightful  name  of 
schism,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  had  iho 
same  reproach.  What  if  wo  do  not  worship  according  to  the 
prescribed  forms  of  those  that  are  in  power,  yet  if  we  worship 
according  to  t!ic  rules  established  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
can  vindicate  our  consciences  to  him,  and  our  consciences  will  not 
charge  us  another  day,  nor  will  our  Lord  reprove  us.  We  have 
the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  followers,  let  us 
keep  close  to  this  pattern,  and  not  be  afraid. 

IL  We  may  learn  from  hence  "  the  distinguishing  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  when  it  accompanies  his  own  word/'  that 
it  reaches  the  hearts  of  some  with  powerful  convictions,  while 
others  remain  obstinate.  Some  say,  he  deceives  the  people,  and 
same  would  have  laid  hands  upotf  him,  as  in  4lie  verses  before  ray 
text,  but  these  officers  were  so  struck  with  his  doctrine^  that  they 
could  not  do  it.  The  grace  of  God  that  attends  his  own  word  is 
sovereign,  and  delights  with  glory  to  distinguish  itself  amongst 
the  hearers:  Sometimes  servants  are  convinced  and  wrought 
upon  with  mighty  efficacy,  when  masters  shall  remain  ignorant^ 
and  stupid,  or  be  provoked  to  wrath  and  enmity  against  the 
preacher.  The  rich  may  blaspheme,  while  the  poor  receive  the 
gospeL  The  rulers  say,  that  he  was  a  deceiver,  but  the  officers, 
their  servants,  were  satisfied  there  was  something  divine  in  his 
doctrine, /or  never  man  spake  like  him. 

There  are  some>  it  may  be,  that  go  to  the  place  of  public 
worship,  and  hear  sermons,  in  order  to  revile  the  doctrine  and 
religion,  and  perhaps  with  a  spiteful  intent  to  do  some  mischief 
to  those  that  publish  it ;  but  Chri<;t  shall  over-rule  them  to  gain 
good  by  the  sermon^  and  turn  their  curse  into  blest^iug.     These 
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•(Been  etiiie  probably  with  wrath  id  their  hearts,  and  with  a  de* 

aign  to  resile  Jeaus,  and  lay  handa  on  biniy  according  to  their 

onlera ;  but  they  were  constrained  to  turn  away  f>om  him  with 

innocent  handa,  and  they  fulfilled  not  their  mischievoiia  deaigna. 

There  have  been  such  examples  in  our  days,  when  wicked  men 

have  come  to  blaspheme  God  and  the  goapel  in  his  ministera,  and 

to  strike  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  aidea  of  the  pure 

profeasors  of  his  faitli  and  worship,  and  they  go  away  believera ; 

tlien  ia  that  glorious  prophecy  fulfilled.  Is.  Ixv.  1.  /  am  found 

of  them  that  sought  me  not.     And  blessed  be  God  that  such  in« 

stancea  are  found  in  our  assemblies,  whereiu  our  Lord  Jesua 

Christ  makes  his  divine  power  appear,  and  atteata  bis  gospel^ 

according  to  our  ministrations  of  it. 

IIL  I  infer  also  from  this  text  and  discourse,  that  '*  wheft 
God  resolves  to  work  by  his  Spirit  with  his  word,  he  breaka 
through  all  oppositions  and  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  con- 
ttraina  the  hearers  to  confess,  as  well  as  believe/'  The  divine 
conviction  strikes  like  lightning,  through  their  hearta,  and  com- 
mands their  lips  to  acknowledge  the  presence  and  power  of  God 
there.  Now  1  shall  exemplify  this  head  by  considering  the  par- 
ticular characters  of  these  officers,  and  survey  what  difficulties, 
and  what  prejudices  they  laboured  under,  when  they  came  first 
to  put  themselves  under  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  we  shall 
find  this  inference  eminently  true. 

They  were  educated  under  the  Jewish  priests,  and  doubt- 
less they  had  their  heads  full  of  notions  concerning  a  glorious 
Messiah,  and  they  wished  for  nothing  more,  than  to  bear  some 
considerable  office  in  the  kingdom  of  that  Messiah,  if  he  should 
appear  in  their  day  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  strange,  if  we  reflect 
that  this  was  the  very  mistake  and  the  temptation  of  James  and 
John,  who   were  two  ai)ostles.     But  when  they  heard  Christ 

E reach,  they  must  probably  fall  under  convictions  of  a  different 
ind,  and  be  sensible  his  kingdom  was  spiritual:  For  he  wrought 
pov^rfully  upon  their  spirits,  and  seemed  to  give  them  another 
turn  of  mind,  thoy  confessed  and  acknowledged  thoui^h  he  was 
mean  in  his  appearance,  and  his  character  in  the  world  was  con- 
temptible, tliough  he  carried  nothing  of  greatness  and  magnifi- 
cence with  him,  he  migiit  be  the  true  Mes^tiah,  for  they  were 
•ure  Never  any  man  spoke  like  him.  Again,  they  were  supposed 
to  be  enemies  in  their  hearts  to  Christ  before  they  came ;  but 
when  God  and  liis  grace  was  with  them  by  the  moutli  of  his  Son, 
they  felt  their  error,  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
they  became  his  friends  ;  and  instead  of  <lelivering  him  up  to  the 
fury  of  their  rulers,  they  screened  hiui  from  their  rage  and  vio- 
lence, and  let  hini  go  in  peace. 

They  were  under  the  dictates  and  authority  of  the  high 
prie§t  aud  pbarisees,  and  yet  how  glorioui  waa  \Ue  ^n«^t  ?Lti^ 
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Kictory  of  the  gospel  over  their  spirits !  They  dared  tjo  ditobej 
their  lords  ai^d  masters  in  this  unrighteous  eommtuidy  to  let  go 
the  man  whom  they  sent  for  as  a  heinous  criminal.  As  they  wer* 
under  a  direct  command  to  seize  the  Lord,  so  they  were  in  daft^ 
ger  of  severe  reproaches,  and  being  turned  out  of  their  plaeet| 
and  perhaps  of  excommunication  too,  if  they  did  not  fulfil  their 
orders :  But  the  power  which  came  with  the  word  of  Christ 
gave  them  com'age,  and  they  told  their  masters,  they  dared  noC 
•eize  such  a  man,  a  man  that  preached  at  tiiat  rate,  so  as  never 
man  preached. 

Now  when  they  not  only  had  the  obstacles  and  prejudices  of 
their  own  irregular  notions  founded  upon  a  long  oourse  of  edu« 
cation,  but  were  enemies  to  Christ  in  their  heartSy  and  were  imdef 
authority  to  lay  hold  of  him,  yet  the  power  of  God,  in  the  motttb 
.of  his  l^n,  brought  them  to  coul'ess  there  was  something  extra* 
ordinary  in  him,  and  to  tell  their  rulers  so  too.  All  this  gave  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  mission  of  Christ. 

Such  sort  of  witness  God  was  pleased  frequently  to  give  to 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  in  tlic  lips  of  his  apostles,  and  his  inspired 
preachers,  in  primitive  times.  Men  who  have  come  into  tkm 
assembliesy  ignorant  of  the  gospel,  and  disbelievers  of  Christ, 
have  been  convinced  and  judged  by  the  words  wliich  they  beard> 
the  secrets  of  their  heart  have  been  manifested^  they  have  fallem 
down  and  worshipped  Gody  and  confessed  that  God  was  in  the 
midst  of  them  of  a  truth ;  sec  1  Cor.  xiv.  94^  25.  Some  ap- 
pearances of  this  kind  have  been  also  seen  in  our  day,  and 
among  our  fathers  in  their  public  labours ;  and  perhaps  as  many 
mighty  prejudices,  and  as  great  obstacles  have  been  broken 
through  by  the  almightv  power  of  the  word  of  God,  in  the  lips 
of  his  ministers,  who  aerive  not  their  authority  from  the  state. 
Such  instances  give  a  divine  testimony  to  the  words  of  the  gos- 
pel which  are  published,  though  the  preachers  are  not  commis- 
sioned by  the  national  establishment.  If  God  give  us  his  seal  in 
such  a  powerful  manner  as  this  is,  wc  will  believe  our  authority 
is  from  God,  and  not  question  our  commission. 

IV.  I  infer,  that  the  ^^  first  work  of  Giod  upon  the  consci- 
ences of  natural  and  carnal  men,  is  very  surprising  to  them.** 
The  ofiicers  seemed  to  be  under  astonishment,  and  cried  out, 
never  man  spake  like  this  man,  Pcrha|>s  they  were  never  undcfr 
a  sermon  before,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  attended  it,  or  where 
their  consciences  were  in  any  measure  awakened.  And  thus  it  ia 
in  our  -days,  when  persons  are  under  the  first  conviction  of  sin 
and  righteousness  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  they  confess 
they  never  heard  such  words  before. 

Though  tlie  matter  and  the  manner  of  Christ*s  preaching 
wai9  very  ditivrcui  from  that  of  l\\ft  «itv\i^,  ^ci\.  \  Ut^  l(\^  hi^ilgefi 
rmasoo  of  tlie  exelamatioa  bt  iVk«««  i>Kvc<&Y^  W\^%  >\!l%  %\Xwftj&«i% 
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power  of  the  Spirit  workiog  upon  their  conacienoet* .  So  poor 
ainners,  that  have  long  sat  under  a  formal  and  cold  ministry,  and 
ittended  twenty  years  or  more  upon  it,  because  they  were  afraid 
to  change  their  preacher,  afraid  of  some  terrible  names  of  fright- 
fill  rejvoadi,  and  afraid  lest  they  sliould  change  their  worship  lo 
the  name  of  schism,  when  they  have  ventured  to  go  astray  into 
tome  private  worshipping  assembly,  and  have  heard  a  discourse 
whereby  they  have  been  awakened  to  see  their  sin,  and  their  dan- 
ger, and  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  rrghteousness  and  tiie  grace 
of  Christ,  they  are  brought  as  it  were  into  a  new  world,  thej 
are  amazed  at  what  they  see  imd  feel,  they  say  within  themselves, 
"  Is  this  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  Tlien  I  never  knew  the  gospel 
tin  this  day.**  Such  {>ersons,  under  the  first  powerful  impret* 
ikms  of  God  on  their  hearts,  are  so  surprised,  that  somctimea 
they  hardly  know,  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  or  man  ;  like 
Samuel,  when  he  was  first  called  to  be  a  propiiet,  knew  not  the 
vmce  of  God.  They  are  amazed  like  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
when  she  met  witli  our  Saviour;  John  iv.  20.  Come  see  a  mam 
who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.  Is  not  this  the  Christ  9 
Under  such  an  amazement  have  stupid  and  ignorant  creatures 
fallen,  when  ihey  iiave  beea  first  awakened  to  see  the  state  of 
their  own  souls,  and  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  in  a  ]K>wcrful 
and  converting  liglit,  that  they  have  wondered  at  the  preacher, 
as  though  he  were  some  extraordinary  person,  when  perhaps  his 
talents  were  not  uncommon ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with 
him,  and  commanded  divine  light  to  shine  into  tlie  darkness  of 
their  souls,  and  at  this  tliey  have  been  surprised,  and  been  ready 
to  cry  out,  jiever  man  spake  like  this  man.  But  I  shall  insist  no 
longer  on  these  heads,  but  proceed  to  some  inferences  for  our 
practice. 

Inference  I.  First,  I  would  draw  an  inference  that  concerns 
ministers  who  have  notoojnmission  from  a  national  church,  '^  that 
they  should  see  to  it  that  tiiey  have  a  call  aud  a  commission  front 
God,  and  imitate  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  discharge  of  it.** 
It  is  not  my  business  here,  my  text  does  not  naturally  lead  me  to 
it,  to  enquire  into  all  the  particulars  Uiat  make  up  the  call  aud 
commission  of  a  gospel  minister  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  each  of 
us,  when  we  are  well  satisfied  in  our  call  to  the  ministry,  to  imi- 
tate this  glorious  preacher  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  set  betore  us  hit 
example,  who  had  received  no  orders  from  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, especially  when  we  are  among  a  peo))le,  who  think  we  are 
not  called  to  preach,  because  we  have  no  ordination  from  an 
e&tabhshed  church.  In  general  we  should  avoid  those  things  in 
our  ministry,  wherein  we  have  just  reason  to  fear  others  have 
been  mistaken,  and  for  which  God  hatli  contended  with  them,  or 
departed  from  them.  Not  tJiat  we  should  seek  after  ^ovw^Avw^ 
novel,  aud  out  of  the  way,  ou  purpose  to  avoid  Umr  u\^V.\\o^^  ^t 
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reject  anv  thing  in  the  course  of  onr  ministry,  merely  because 
they  teach  or  practisef  it ;  this  would  be  highly  irrational  and  itfl-» 
proper.  Bnt  when  we  find  their  matter  of  discourse,  or  their 
method  of  ministration  hath  been  unblessed  of  God,  or  onsue- 
cessful  for  the  good  of  men,  we  have  reason  to  see  and  enquire, 
whether  there  is  not  a  more  proper  way  of  preaching  to  attain 
the  great  ends  of  tlie  ministry,  even  the  glory  of  God,  the  ho* 
nour  of  Christ,  and  his  gospel,  with  the  conversion  and  saWa* 
lion  of  poor  sinful  souls.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  Son  of 
God  when  he  became  a  4)rcacher  among  men,  and  let  him  be 
our  pattern. 

If  others  therefore  in  the  matter  of  their  ministrattoDS^  ia- 
aisting  much  on  the  moral  law,  have  given  too  narrow  explica- 
tions of  it,  and  have  not  informed  the  people  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  it,  let  us  preach  it  up  in  the  perfect  purity  of  its  de- 
mands, and  in  the  severity  of  its  threat^nings ;  let  us  imitate  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  publish  this  holy  law  in  its  spirituaEtY} 
and  its  terrors  *to  awaken,  convince  and  persuade  men.  If 
ethers  have  insisted  most  upon  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  and 
established  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  bind  down  the  consciences 
of  men  to  tlieir  inventions,  or  1o  the  traditions  of  their  fathers^ 
which  God  never  approved  of,  let  us  insist  upon  the  command  of 
God  alone,  and  upon  those  rites  and  forms  of  worship  only 
which  he  hath  instituted :  If  others  have  preached  up  the  suflBd- 
ciency  of  baptismal  Kashing^  instead  of  regeiierfttion  by  the  holy 
Spirit^  and  led  their  hearers  to  a  false  presumption,  that  they  are 
bora  of  Cody  because  they  have  been  baptizea,  let  us  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  requires  every  man  to  be 
.  born  again^  to  be  born  of  the  holy  Spirit^  as  well  as  of  watery 
and  to  be  made  a  new  creature  in  heart  as  well  as  in  life,  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  If  we  have  found  that 
others  have  been  cold  and  iudolent  in  their  ministrations,  and 
have  been  greatly  defective  in  their  zeal  for  God,  if  they  have 
bad  too  little  concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  too  great  an  in* 
difierency  for  the  salvation  of  perishing  sinners,  let  us  double 
our  zeal,  let  us  be  more  earnest  in  labouring  to  save  sinful  creo- 
tures,  and  to  bring  saints  nearer  to  God,  and  to  build  them  op 
in  faith  and  holiness.  If  we  should  have  reason  to  fear  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  is  much  departed  from  others,  let  us  cry  with  great 
earnestness,  that  the  Spirit  may  never  leave  our  assemblies,  and 
abandon  us  to  labour  in  vain  witliout  his  influences.  Let  us  long 
for  the  presence  of  that  Spirit  in  our  secret  studies,  as  well  as  in 
our  public  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  which  alone  can  make  a 
Paul,  or  an  Apoilos,  to  plant  and  water  with  success. 

AdA  this  may  be  a  way,  not  only  to  do  more  service  to  God, 
and  do  more  good  to  the  souU  oIl  mew,  WwVkv^TUdc^  V^etSLeana^ 
im  the  providence  of  God,  to  secure  vAboa\\\\^\^*^  oil  T&sn^Xn^ 
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Let  US  remembeTy  that  when  the  chief  priests,  and  nilers,  and 
and  pharoees,  sent  to  apprehend  our  Lord  Jesus,  for  preaeh- 
iDg-  such  doctrine  as  did  without  their  commission^  tlie  offi- 
cers who  were  sent,  were  impressed  in  their  consciences  widi 
sudden  conTictions  under  his  sermon,  and  they  would  not 
seke  faini.  And  God  may  give  sucli  instances  of  deliyeranoD 
as  divine  attestations  to  our  preacliin^,  if  we  keep  close  to 
the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  have  much  of  his  Spirit 
with  us. 

II.  Tlie  next  practical  inference,  is  addressed  to  tboso 
who  attend  such  ministers  as  have  no  comniisision  from  the 
cstabUshed  church:  If  ye  have  found  spiritual  eoificatioa 
frcMn  our  labours,  you  may  be  cncourag;ed  to  proceed.  Sudi 
were  many  of  the  peo|)le  who  attended  on  the  sermons  of 
Christ,  fit  the  days  of  his  flesh.  They  were  sufiicieutly  via- 
dicated  in  this  their  Ibllowin^  after  him,  not  merely  by  tho 
Buracles  that  he  wrought  to  prove  his  divine  commission,  but 
bj  the  convincing,  converting  and  sanctifying  Influence  which 
seoompanied  his  preaching.  Let  this  appear  in  your  whobs 
eonversation,  in  order  to  vindicate  our  ministry,  and  your  atten- 
dance. 

Was  it  said,  even  by  the  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
ooncerning  lilm,  A^ei-^r  man  spake  like  this  man^  let  it  be  said  by 
all  the  world  concerning  you,  '^  never  men  lived  better  than  you 
do.*'  Let  it  be  acknowledged  in  tlie  eyes  even  of  all  tlibse 
that  hate  you,  that  the  lives  of  none  of  them  arc  comparable  to 
jour  lives  for  strict  1ioline>:s  and  religion.  And  this  will  give  a 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  go  a  great  way  to  justify 
jour  preacliers,  and  your  attention  to  their  sermons.  This 
jiutified  the  officers  to  their  own  consciences,  in  their  neglect 
to  seize  Ciirist  the  Lord,  though  they  could  not  learnedly 
make  out  his  commission  :  Nor  could  they  give,  it  may  be,  a 
very  rational  account  of  the  preference  of  Christ  to  their  na* 
tional  and  established  preachers,  yet  they  could  say :  we  hava 
feh  something  in  our  hearts  from  this  mao^s  preaching,  that  wa 
never  felt  from  the  preaching  of  other  men,  therefore  we  could 
not  seize  him,  wc  durst  not  apprehend  liim,  we  believe  he  hath 
something  divine  in  him. 

It  may  be,  many  of  you  know  not  how  to  argue  upon 
the  reasons  of  your  separation,  or  non -conformity,  but  if  you 
feel  such  inward  evidence  in  your  hearts,  and  if  the  evidence 
finesses  also  in  tlie  holiness  of  your  lives,  and  runs  through 
all  your  conversation,  if  you  have  felt  in  tlie  sermons  of  those 
that  are  not  commissioned,  some  divine  influences  that  you 
never  felt  elsevvhcre,  then  you  will  say,  these  are  tlie  servants 
of  the  most  high  God;  and  without  any  particular  reflections 
upon  the  public  church,  or    the  public   way  of  worship,  yom 
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Kill  have  abundant  reason  to  keep  clote  to  those  teachers 
Khere  you  have  felt  conviction  and  saactification  under  tbe 
word.  When  it  shall  be  enquired,  What  do  you  more  iham 
others  ?  let  there  be  a  fair  and  glorious  answer  ever  at  hand, 
that  is  leg^ible  in  your  lives  by  all  mankind  ;  let  the  grace  of  God 
in  your  heart,  and  abounding  virtue  and  piety  in  your  Uvea 
apeak  for  you,  that  you  attend  upon  men  who  do  not  preach 
as  others  do,  and  that  you  are  made  to  live  such  lives  aa 
others  do  not  live.  Let  yoiu*  christian  government  jof  your- 
selves in  sobriety,  in  temperance,  in  abstinence  from  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  in  mortification  to  this  world,  and  deadnessto  the 
canities  of  this  life,  plead  for  you  and  for  your  preachers.  Let 
it  appear  you  are  taught  better  than  others  by  your  Uving  better 
than  the  rest  of  men,  in  faithful,  just,  and  merciful  behaviour 
towards  your  neighbours,  in  strict  honour  and  honesty,  in  purity 
of  life,  in  innoceucy  and  usefulness  ^pong  your  fellow-crca- 
tiu*cs.  Let  it  appear  that  you  bind  yourselves  to  the  rules  of 
morality  and  piety,  stronger  than  others  do,  even  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God  in  Ciirist  Jesus,  whose  sacred 
name  as  a  Mediator,  a  ruler  and  a  divine  pattern,  is  ever  dwelling 
on  the  lips  of  your  preachers. 

O  never  let  it  be  said  concerning  you,  that  you  are  ready 
to  cheat  in  your  traific,  that  you  are  apt  to  deal  deceitfully 
in  your  merchandize,  and  that  you  arc  prone  to  outwit  others, 
and  to  undermine  them  in  the  management  of  your  secular 
aflairs.  Never  let  it  be  charged  upon  any  of  you  in  your  trades, 
that  you  screw  down  the  seller,  and  strain  up  the  buyer,  to 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  prices  for  your  covetous  and 
exorbitant  gain.  But  let  all  be  open  and  generous,  plain 
and  simple,  without  fraud,  and  witliout  extortion  ;  such  as  may 
honour  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrii4,  and  give  acharac* 
ter  of  honour  too,  to  that  ministry  upon  wliic))  you  attend, 
since  it  has  not  national  and  established  ordinations  and  honours. 
Let  your  carriage  towards  God  in  your  secret  worship,  and  your 
public  attendance  u|>on  divine  ordinances,  be  of  a  piece  with 
your  conversation  in  the  world  ;  let  it  be  known  by  the  heavenly 
and  holy  temper  of  your  spirits,  that  you  are  the  sons  of*  God^ 
that  your  hearts  are  renewed,  your  souls  are  changed  from  what 
they  were  by  nature,  and  your  lives  are  gloriously  different  from 
the  lives  of  others,  and  thereby  give  honour  to  the  gospel  tliat  is 
preached  among  you. 

Tl)is  will  enable  you  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  schism 
and  separation  from  a  national  church  ;  but  how  can  you 
bear  them,  if  you  have  not  something  that  carries  you  above 
these  reproaches  ?  Can  you  be  content  to  he  as  loose,  as 
vain,  as  careless  in  your  manners  towards  God,  and  towards 
your  neighbour,  as  others  are,  and  yet  to  give  yourselves  all 
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not  quit  eiMt ;  b€r6  joii  ran  a  oertain  risk,  and  yet  yoa 
all  the  profit  yon  migU  bope  for.  If  therelbre  yoa  diuae 
ttcad  qwD  anch  a  nuniitry  as  Baa  not  tlie  fiohSc  eomnUhm, 
h  be  aaid  oonoeming  yoa^  'f  No  men  lira  liko  Hktm 
i;**  tbat  even  flioae  tbat  avoid  and  fly  from  yoar  lieembteaj 
wbo  never  bave  beard  yoor  miniitere,  may  yet  be  able,  to 
r  from  Toar  11? ee,  that  ^  Otber  men  epeak  not  aa  flieee  men 
iL**    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  II. 

J  Sermon  preached  at  the  Separation  of  Tuio  Deacon$  to 
their  Office. 

I  Tim.  i"  13 — For  ibey  that  ha»e  used  the  Office  of  aDeamn  well,  par- 
chue  to  thenuelveaf  good  Degree,  aud  great  BoUdcib  in  tbe  Faitk 
wliicb  ii  in  Christ  Jeaui- 

JVs  thcte  is  B  divine  order  in  the  invisible  Rtmrcli,  and  ihe 
whole  inana^remcnt  of  llmt  large  spiritual  family  is  conducted 
by  rules  of  divine  wisdom,  so  Die  Lord  haili  a))j>ointed  a 
beautiful  order  iu  liis  visible  clitu-ck  i  and  in  his  book  he  lialh 
given  us  the  pattern  of  his  house,  and  the  m'inmr  of  the  offi- 
cers aai  ordinances  thereof ;  at  least  the  biggest  liuMofitan 
drawn  fair  and  plain,  though  some  of  tbe  lesser  circumstuHxa 
may  be  more  obscurely  expressed.  By  a  due  study  of  tha 
scriptures,  and  the  exercise  of  our  common  reason,  we  may 
find  a  rule  to  guide  us,  in  the  most  considerable  and  necessary 
afTairs  that  bcluug  to  the  coustilutiuii  aud  regulation  of  the  hoiue 
of  God. 

Christ  himself,  the  Son  of  Cod,  dwelling  in  fiah  u  th 
head,  the  chief  shepherd  and  overseer  of  all  his  visible  chunk 
upon  earth  ;  lor  lie  wean  a  visible  budy,  tliough  for  aseano  k« 
be  departed  from  our  si<;lit,  and  dwells  in  heaven  ;  thilher  he 
ascended  to  receive  the  promise  nf  tbr  Spirit,  and  to  be^om. 
^iflt  uponnien  ;  Acts  ii.  24.  niid  t'ph.  iv.  8,  11.  By  llieac  gifU 
iG  furnislictt  persons,  and  fitted  theuj  (o  snsiain  oflices  (^  an  o(^ 
dinarf  or  an  extraordinary  character.  The  extraordinary  officoi 
were  aimstles  and  prophets,  and  some  suppose  evangelists  aln, 
these  were  to  continue  only  for  a  season ;  the  ordinary  are  instora 
and  teachers,  elders  and  deacons,  which  are  to  continue  throtigh 
all  ages  of  tlic  church. 

To  omit  all  the  disputes  that  have  been  raised  how  far  pal- 
tors,  teachers,  elders  and  bishniisoruvcrseersdifTerfrom  one  ano- 
ther. I  shall  at  |ircsentcouuilcrull  Ihe  ordinary  clmrcb  officen, 
as  included  under  these  two  numis  hi^hnps  and  deacons.  For  thn 
the  apuslle  seems  In  include  them ;  Pliil.  i.  I.  The  visible  cbard 
of  C'brtBt  on  earth  is  composed  oi  spirits  dwelling  in  flesh,  and 
as  the  bishops  or  overseers  chiefly  exercise  their  care  toward  tbe 
•uul  or  spiritual  part,  so  the  rlitcf  care  of  the  di^acors  seems  (o 
relate  to  the  body,  and  things  belonging  to  it ;  And  as  there  are 
Mifme  sf>eciBl  persons  iu  \1ig  cUurch,  to  wlioso  outward  welfare  the 
m$re  of  (lie  d^GOD  uiUBt  WwiWa^ad,  w  ^^  v\uA,«  ^gnki^^  wk- 
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liclered  aft  a  society  n^eeting  together  for  worgbip,  will  need  som* 
tODveoieDces  for  the  outward  performance  of  that  worship,  which 
leenis  to  be  another  part  of  the  deacon's  business.  Biut  I  pro-> 
eecd  to  pursue  my  discourse  according  to  the  text,  whereby  this 
will  appear  with  more  evidence. 

There  are  tliese  three  things  contained  in  the  words: — I. 
The  office  itself. — II.  Tiio  due  (Itscharge,  or  performance  of  it, 
iod — III.  The  encouragement,  or  reward. 

1.  First,  the  office  itself.  Under  which  we  shall  consider 
(bar  things,  \iz.  The  business  of  it ;  tlie  reason  of  its  institu« 
tion ;  the  duration  of  it ;  and  the  ordinary  method  of  investing  a 
pcraoQ  with  it. 

i.  The  business  of  a  deacon  is  expressed  very  briefly  in 
Acts  vt.  2.  To  serve  tabtesy  or  to  manage  affairs  that  relate  to  the 
provision  for  the  table  of  4he  poor,  to  which  are  added  in  the 
general  construction  of  the  words,  the  tabic  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  table  of  the  church  at  the  Lord's- supper.  The  poor  often* 
times  make  a  considerable  part  in  christian  churches.  In  the 
beginning  the  poor  received  the  gospel.  And  thus  it  is  still,  not 
nuum/  richj  not  many  noble  are  called^  but  God  hath  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  rcorldy  rich  infaith^  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom;  1  Cor. 
L  M,*28.  and  James  ii.  5.  Now  tis  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rest  of 
the  church,  and  especially  oi  the  richy  to  communicate  io^hvd 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  their  poor  brethren,  so  it  is  the  pro*> 
per  business  of  the  deacons  to  receive  and  to  distribute  these  sup« 
pKes ;  and  no  doubt  but  it  is  their  duty  to  excite  and  exhort  those 
whom  they  see  negligent,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  performance 
of  these  works  of  love  and  piety. 

The  table,  or  outward  support  of  the  ministers,  ought  to 
he  provided  by  the  church  also.  1  Cor*,  ix.  from  the  4.  to  th« 
14.  verse.  I'he  Lord  hath  ordained^  that  they  that  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  And  it  seems  very  convenient, 
that  one  or  more  persocs  should  be  deputed  to  see  this  performed, 
that  so  the  ministers  may  :iot  be  too  much  exposed  to  a  solicitude 
shout  outward  things,  nor  their  cares  too  much  laid  out  upon  the 
necessaries  of  the  life  of  tlicir  bodies,  while  they  should  ra- 
ther be  devoted,  or  entirely  given  up  to  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer y  for  the  Hervice  of  souls.  Besides,  if  the  ministers  of  the 
church  were  forced  to  expect  and  receive  the  several  portions  of 
their  maintenauce  from  the  several  persons  of  the  church,  their 
own  collection  of  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  their  time,  would 
expose  them  to  the  censure  of  covetousness  and  greediness^  would 
too  much  im{K)se  upon  their  modesty,  or  would  make  their  maiu« 
tenance  fall  short. 

And  I  miglit  add  also  their  subsistence,  whicU  \^  bul^w^d 
oi  justice  due  from  the  church,  would  look  too  wuc\\  \\Ve  Vft^ttVi 
ebariiy,  Mnd  uppear  too  prccarioixa  and  depeadciit,  saiA.V\v«vt 
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obligations  to  particular  private  persona,  irould  tpo  mndl  expq 
them  to  the  temptation  of  paruality,  in  the  exeroisea  of  um 
miniitratiofii,  and  their  pastoral  care.  Whereas  this  is  forlniMi 
to  miaiflters  ;  1  Tim.  t.  21.  Do  nolhing  by  partiality.  Y 
might  be  more  afraid  to  reprove  aome  that  were  rich  and  kn 
aud'morc  oegligeiit  io  comforting  and  instructing  others  th 
were  poor,  and  could  give  but  little.  But  when  the  minirt 
receives  bis  aupport  from  the  church  in  general,  by  the  hand 
the  deacons,  as  officers  of  ibc  church,  then  he  is  much  mo 
Mcured  trom  these  lemptationa.  And  no  doubt  it  is  the  duty 
the  deacons  to  see  to  it,  that  each  member  of  the  churdi  pernr 
their  part  toward  the  support  of  the  ministry ;  for  it  hard 
■eema  decent  for  the  minister  himself  to  urge  this  duty  OB  H 
people*.  The  table  of  the  churcli  al  the  Lord'fiuppery  is  mail 
tained  by  the  contributions  of  tlic  church.  The  bread  and  nil 
must  be  bought  at  the  public  expcnce,  but  particularly  pn 
Tided  for  by  the  deacons,  who  in  short  are  stevardt  of  i 
the  temporal  a^rs  that  relate  to  the  church,  even  aa  t] 
tisbops  and  elders  are  of  the  spiritual ;  and  both  ooder  oi 
Lord  Jetui  Ckritt,  teho  is  the  great  pastor  of  pastora,  at 
charehes,  and  the  feeder  of  his  own  poor,  and  proviuea  all  tlunj 
fitrall. 

I  might  add  to  these,  that  the  business  of  a  deacon  seal 
sIbo  to  extend  to  some  care  of  the  place  of  public  worabip,  n 
all  the  neceiaaries  that  belong  to  the  outward  service  ^  tl 
Lord,  auoh  as  tables,  seats,  vessels  fur  bread  and  wine,  aodfi 
w«tar  in  baptism,  &c.  For  lliough  these  tilings  are  not  part 
cularly  expressed  among  the  businesses  of  a-  deacon,  yet  thi 
itill  never  be  performed,  unlcga  some  one  or  more  po-aont  I 
deputed  for  Uiis  service;  and  who  can  be  more  proper  penoi 
than  those,  who  by  divine  institution  are  entrusted  with  Uie  on 
trihutiona  of  the  church.  Yet  in  most  of  these  aflairs  it  ia  necfl 
aary  to  advise  wiih  the  pastor,  and  with  the  wliole  church,  and  i 
every  important  matter  to  take  tlieir  direction  ;  for  Uie  deaooi 
^e  hoi  ttewardi,aad  not  proprietors  or  poaaessora  of  IhefAmrfli 
treasure,  nor  are  they  lordt  of  the  temporal  things  relating  to  di 
church. 

ii.  The  reason  erf  their  institution,  which  is  to  aaaiit  ti 
mioittera  or  elders  of  the  church  in  llie  care  of  all  titoae  thi^ 
which  if  devolved  entirely  upon  the  elders,  would  hinder  tha 
from  their  proper  business,  viz.  the  word  and  pra^.  3^  apt 
ties,  who  were  tkt  elders  and  rulers  nf  the  church  at  Jenualt 
at  that  season,  managed  the  afiairs  of  collection  and  distributii 
atfifst.  Acts  iv.  85.  "  The  diaciplea  brought  tlie  money  ai 
laid  it  down  at  the  apoaUei^  feet,  and  there  was  a  distributum  i 
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evert  one  according  to  their  need.'*  But  Acts  vi.  I^  3,  When 
tke  disciples  were  muUipliedf  the  ciders  could  not  take  care  of 
ill  the  poor ;  therefore  the  order  of  deacons  was  instituted  in . 
the  next  verse ;  and  we  find  in  Acts  xi.  SO.  That  the  elders, 
or  ministers,  were  not  utttrly  divested  of  all  power  or  care  of 
the  contributions,  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves  received 
tie  co9itributious  of  the  church  at  Antiochy  to  be  dis|)osed  of  to 
the  poor  saints  inJudea :  And  Acts  xii.  25.  Darnabas  and  Saul 
are  said  to  return  from  Jerusalem^  having  fuljilled  this  service^ 
IV  hcLwnen^  this  Work  of  a  deacon,  as  it  is  in  the  original.  .  8o 
lliat  as  the  ruling  elders  probably  are  helps  in  government, 
as  the  teachers  arc  helps  in  doctrine  and  catechising,  so  tha 
deacons  arc  helps  to  the  pastor  in  the  management  of  all 
the  oatward  and  temporal  affairs  that  relate  to  the  church's 
wdfare.  Now  if  these  things  arc  so,  tlic  following  consequences 
will  arise : 

1.  That  in  churches  which  are  very  small,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute necessity  of  such  officers,  as  ruUng  elders  or  deacons  :  for 
die  pastor  may  perform  all  the  services  necessary  in  that  church, 
with  some  very  little  assistance  from  the  brethren,  at  such  special 
occasions,  wherein  his  own  modesty  may  excuse  him,  or  his 
other  labours  prevent  him.  It  is  plain  the  deacons  were  not 
chosen,  till  ^'  disciples  were  multiplied.^'  2.  As  pastors  and 
ruling  ciders  are  not  utterly  divested  of  the  care  of  the  poor  by 
flie  institution  of  deacons,  so  the  deacons  ought  not  to  determine 
any  thing  of  considerable  importance,  without  consulting  the 
elders,  as  I  have  hinted  before ;  nor  in  affairs  of  this  kind  of 
the  biggest  moment,  ought  any  tiling  to  be  determined  by  elders 
and  deacons^  without  the  cognizance  and  approbation  of  the 
diurch,  for  in  these  temporal  things  we  are  all  but  stewards  of 
what  tiie  church  enti*usts  us  with.  3.  Hence  perhaps  we  may 
borrow  another  argument  "ir  the  extent  of  the  deacon's  care, 
that  is,  that  it  reaches  to  a!l  those  tilings  of  a  temporal  nature, 
wherein  the  bretlirc  a  of  the  church}  may  help  the  elders ; 
fixr  ttiis  is  the  very  design  of  the  deacon's  office,  lest  the  elders, 
or  ministers  of  thp^  church,  might  be  too  much  interrupted  in 
their  ^'  continual  attendance  on  the  word  and  prayer ;"  and 
especially  where  there  are  no  ruling  elders  chosen  to  assist 
the  pastor  or  teacher,  in  managing  church  affairs,  the  care  of  the 
deacons  seem  still  to  be  more  extensive  for  the  help  of  the  pas- 
tor. And  perhaps  the  word  Ae//?s,  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  may  have 
lome  reference  to  these  offices  of  ruling-elders  and  deacons. 

iii.  The  duration  of  this  office.  Doubtless  it  was  designed 
^o  continue  throughout  all  ages  of  the  church,  which  appears 
roin  these  two  reasons  : 

I.  The  objects  of  their  care  always  continue.    The  poor  y^t 
''are  a/a  ays  mU  you;  John  xii.  9.     And  ye,  shall  alxfiaajs  haiae 
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them  to  exercise  your  charity  and  compasmon ;  Deat  xt.  11. 
And  in  large  churches  the  temporal  affairs  thereof  if  ill  be  too  . 
heavy  «  burden  for  tlie  ministers  to  sustain,  and  therdTore  thay 
i^ill  need  the  assistance  of  deacons.  Besides,  the  provisioa 
for  their  own  support,  and  for  the  tabic  of  the  Lord,  will  be 
always  necessary,  while  we  minister  before  the  Lord  in  garmenta 
of  flesh,  and  while  the  table  of  the  Lord  must  be  furnished  with 
bread  and  wine,  and  other  uecessaries,  in  order  to  participate 
thereof. 

IT.  They  arc  mentioned  by  the  apostle  Paul,  as  stated  offi« 
ccrs  of  the  churches,  jaud  directions  given  concerning  their  dia* 
racCer,  their  behaviour  and  management,  as  there  is  concerning 
other  standing  officers  and  affairs  of  a  church.  It  may  be  added 
also,  that  if  they  were  thouglit  necessary  to  the  priroitive 
churches,  in  the  age  of  miracles,  and  the  age  of  loTe,  whea 
God  took  special  care  of  his  ministers,  and  excited  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  a  cliurch,  to  a  mutual  care  of  one  another,  and  of  tht 
j)0or,  much  more  necessary  are  these  officers  in  all  the  following 
ages,  when  ministers  must  acquire  and  improve  their  gifts  by 
I'.ard  study,  and  cannot  maintain  themselves  by  the  work  of  their 
hamJ$y  and  when  the  charity  2ii\A  mutual  care  oi  church  members 
u'uies  cold  J  and  need  some  persons  to  be  appointed  for  this  Terj 
liusi.ncss. 

iv.  The  way  of  their  constitution,  or  how  persons  are  to  be 
invested  with  this  office ;  which  seems  to  be  performed  by  these 
five  tilings  :  1.  By  enquiring  amongst  the  members  of  thecharch^ 
wlio  cop.ie  nearest  to  the  characters  that  are  given  of  a  deacon  ; 
Acts  vi.  3.  *'  Men  of  honest  rc|>ort,  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
wisdom  ;"'  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  ^'  Grave,  not  double-tongued,  not 
given  to  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience/'  Unto  these  I  might  add^  that 
prudence  will  direct  us  to  chuse  such  persons  who  are  not  very 
poor,  lest  the  atewardship  of  the  church's  money  should  be  a 
temptation  to  them.  Not  mean  or  despised  in  the  church,  lest 
they  want  due  courage  and  sufficient  influence  upon  their  bre- 
thren for  the  management  of  their  office.  .^^And  they  should 
be  persons  capable  of  admonishing  the  richj  and  of  comforting 
the  poor,  even  as  Uieir  business  is  to  converse  with  both,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  one,  and  distribute  to  the  other.  They  should 
also  be  persoiiia  whose  temjier  is  compassionate,  and  who  have 
a?  it  were  a  natural  care  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  such 
as  have  some  leisure  hours,  and  who  are  not  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  cares  and  constant  business  of  this  life,  but  they  may 
now  and  then  devote  their  thouglits,  and  theiir  hours,  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  church  of  Clirist.  H.  They  must  be  proved  before 
fhey  are  fixed  in  this  office  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10.  I  do  not  conceive 
ihU  to  intend  their  managemeul  ot  xVxq  di^^^tf  >i  ^^lofi^^V^^  ^9i^ 
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of  experiment  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  rather  a  fartlier  character 
0f  the  peraoDS  chosen.  Let  them  be  such  as  are  of  some  cond- 
derable  ataiuling  in  Christianity,  whose  character  and  conversa- 
tioa  has  been  proved  and  found  blameless,  and  fit  for  such  an 
oflBoe.  It  seems  to  signify  the  same  with  that  character  of  m 
Kskop^  Terse  6.  Tkat  he  must  not  be  a  novice,  that  is,  not  one 
dMt  i«  lately  converted,  or  lately  received  into  the  christiaii 
church.  3.  They  must  be  chosen  by  the  church ;  Acts  vi.  «?• 
Brethren^  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men,  &c.  The  pastorr, 
or  elders,  must  not  chusc  them  without  the  church,  for  the  apos« 
tksthemsclycs,  who  were  inspired,  would  not  determine  the 
persona,  bat  left  the  church  to  chuse  them,  to  shew  us  the  stated 
netiiod  of  chusing  ordinary  oflicers  in  a  church.  4.  They  must 
seoept  of  the  ciall  of  the  church,  and  that  freely,  and  they  must 
lolemnly  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the 
church.  For  all  the  subjects  and  servants  of  Christ  in  his  visible 
kinedom  must  be  voluntary,  and  the  office  of  a  deacon  must  be 
anoertaken  &777/;/g/y,  and  not  by  constraint,  even  as  the  office  of 
c  bishop ;  1  Pet.  v.  2.  5.  They  must  be  devoted  and  separated 
to  this  work  by  the  solemn  prayers  of  the  church,  and  sedung 
the  divine  benediction  upon  them  hi  the  discharge  of  their  office. 
So  were  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  to  the  work  of  the  minis" 
/ryamougst  the  Gentiles  ;  Acts  xiii.  3,3.  And  so  tlie  deacona 
to  their  otiice  ;  Acts  vi.  6. 

Here  note,  that  the  elder,  or  elders  of  the  cburcli,  ministers 
and  teachers,  are  to  he  the  chief  agents  in  this  affair.  So  you 
find  the  apostles  and  teachers  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  two 
texts  just  cited  :  And  as  ministers  may  pronounce  a  benediction, 
or  blessing  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  perhaps 
here  it  may  be  pro])er  for  the  minister  to  pronounce  them  blessed, 
if  they  faithfully  perform  this  office,  as  well  as  to  pray  for  a  di- 
lioe  blessing  upon  them. 

Tlic  great  dispute  and  enquiry,  whether  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  elders  in  this  benediction,  is  now  necessary,  as  in  the 
primitive  times,  may  be    thus  resolved  :     In  many  scripturesi 
where  imposition  of  liauds  is  mentioned,   there  were  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  gifts  conferred  :  You  find  this  in  Ste- 
phen and  Philip,  two  of  the  first  deacons,  and   you  frequently 
^  find  the  Holy  Ghost  conforrerl  on  men  by  this  ceremony  ;  Acts 
Wii.  17,  18.  and  chapter  ix.  17 — 19.     Nor  can  I  find  one  plain 
and  certain  instance  of  hands  imposed  in  the  primitive  churches, 
where  we  are  sure  it  was  but  an  ordinary  separation  to  an  office 
without  any  extraordinary   gifts  conferred,  or  an  inspired   and 
effectual  Ijcnediption  given  by  an  inspired  person.     Therefore  1 
cannot  conceive  it  necessary  to  b?  now  practised  ;  for  if  it  had 
been  neccssiry,  surely  there  would  have  been  some  more  cer- 
tain direction  and  coiumand  for  it.     But  sitice  there  is  so  much 
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Qolour  gWen  to  it  by  some  examples  or  expressions  in  ^pture^ 
Vhcre  we  cannot  certainly  prove  that  extraordinary  gifts  were 
conferred,  we  leave  every  churchy  and  every  elder,  to  their  owa 
liberty  of  opinion  and  practice ;  and  those  that  will  iipp<me  Ibanda 
in  such  a  way  of  benediction,  upon  any  chosen  officers  in  a 
<;hurch,  shall  never  be  censured  by  me,  nor  dare  I  pronounce  it 
idle  or  unlawful.  Yet  still  I  think,  if  there  be  any  elder  dr 
elders,  in  that  particular  congregation  to  which  they  b0bng,  these 
are  the  roost  proper  persons  to  perform  such  a  ceremony. 

I  would  add  here,  that  as  there  w;ere  many  sorts  of  ponse- 
cration  of  old  in  Jewish  times,  by  washings,  sprinklings,  wa^, 
fire,  &c.  In  the  New  Testament  things  are  said  to  be  mnctijUd 
hy  (he  tcord  and  prayer;  1  Tim.  iv.  5.  And  tlierefore  some 
useful  instructions  and  exhortations  from  the  word  of  God,  seem 
▼ery  proper  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  deacon^  as 
well  as  prayer.    Let  us  proceed  to  the 

II.  Second  thing  expressed  in  the  text ;  that  is,  to  shew 
Low  the  persons  ordained  may  attain  to  a  good  performance  of 
this  office  of  a  deacon.  Then  a  man  uses  the  office  of.  a  deacon 
well,  when, 

1.  He  does  it  with  sincere  design  for  the  honour  of  God, 
imd  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This  single  e^e,  this  sin* 
cere  aim,  ought  to  attend  every  action  of  a  christian,  and  espe* 
cially  every  part  of  the  practice  of  a  church  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness has  a  more  direct  design  of  this  end,  and  should  have  a  more 
immediate  and  manifest  tendency  .toward  it.  Simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  should  run  through  the  wliole  course  of  services  in 
a  church,  without  fleshly  wisdom  and  carnal  interests. 

2.  With  diligence  and  care:  When  Artaxerxes  the  king 
gave  command  to  the  treasurers  of  bis  state,  which  are  much  the 
aame  as  deacons  in  a  church,  to  assist  Ezra  the  priest  in  building 
the  temple,  he  charges  tlicui)  ^^  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by 
the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the 
God  of  heaven ;''  Ezra  vii.  23.  Let  this  be  a  reproof  to  each  of 
us,  when  we  are  negligent  about  any  thing  in  the  church  of 
€tod.  Deacons  should  not  only  supply  those  wants  that  are  made 
known  to  them,  but  be  careful  in  enquiring  into  the  necessities  of 
the  church,  whether  such  persons  may  not  want  relief,  who  are 
too  modest  to  burden  the  church,  or  ask  suppoi^t  of  the  public 
Whether  Onesiphorus  was  a  deacon  or  no,  is  not  ccrtidn,  but  be 
fulfilkd  the  office  of  a  dt^acon,  ^laxovo;,  both  in  Kphesus  and  at 
Aome,  when  ^^  he  sought  out  Paul  diligently,  and  often  re^ 
freshed  him,  and  ministered  unto  him  in  mauy  things ;  2  Tim.  i. 
16 — 18.  The  number  of  deacons  is  not  determined  in  scripture, 
but  so  many  ought  to  be  chosen,  whose  due  diligence,  according 
to  their  circumstances,  may  answer  the  necessities  of  the  churchy 
rvithoui  bciog  overburdened  themselves. 
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S.  The  office  of  a  demcon  must  be  performed  with  pradcnoe 
tad  ditcreUoD :  DistiDguishing  who  are  poor  indeed  from  those 
who  are  eoiretous  and  pretendedly  poor)  **  that  the  church  he 
■olcharge«l  more  than  is  necessary ;"  1  Tim.  ▼.  16. 

4.  With  faithfulness  to  the  churcli  and  to  the  poor,  and  to 
(he  ministry  :  For  in  all  cases  it  is  re^nirtd  of  staaards  that  the^ 
k/aii/iful ;  1  Cor.  iv.  S.  Distributing  the  contributions  for  tho 
KTcral  seryices  of  the  church,  according  to  the  devign  for  which 
k  is  given  by  the  church,  is  their  duty. 

5.  Without  partiality.  Not  neglecting  any  part  of  their 
sflfee,  or  the  service  of  any  of  these  tublcs  to  which  they  aro 
edied,  but  laying  by  all  carnal  rcs|>ect ;  1  Tim.  t.  21.  DUlri* 
hating  to  the  poory  according  to  the  degree  of  their  ])overties  and 
■ecessities,  whether  these  be  constant  or  occasional :  And  this 
most  be  done  with  an  impartial  iriew,  uithout  preferring  one  be* 
fort  another^  upon  any  sellish  or  carnal  considerations. 

,  .  0.  With  chearfulness  and  not  grudgingly ;  Koni.  xii.  8. 
**  He  that  sheweth  mercy,  let  him  do  it  with  chearfulness,  he  . 
that  ruleth,  witli  diligence  ;  which  words  seem  to  be  spoken  con- 
oemini;  the  deacons  and  elders  of  a  church.  They  ought  not  tp 
be  lavish  of  the  churches  money,  nor. ought  they  to  be  fond  of 
uving,  and  too  thrifty,  lest  the  poor  be  grieved,  and  tiie  cluirch 
dishonoured  by  the  hardships  which  any  of  their  mcnibers  suffer. 

7.  Witli  gentleness  and  compassion.  Treating  the  poor 
kindly,  in  imitation  of  our  Lprd  Jesus  (Jlirist,  who  condescended 
to  the  meanest,  and  pitied  the  poor:  His  servants  they  are,  his 
deacons,  and  he  expects  they  sliould  take  tender  care  of  his  nieni- 
bera,  not  using  tlicm  roughly,  nor  speaking  hard  things  to  them, 
lest  their  spirits  be  broken. 

8.  I  cannot  but  think  that  occasional  instructions,  admoni- 
tions, consolations  and  prayers,  with,  and  for  the  poor,  ought  to 
accompany  the  performance  of  a  deacon's  office ;  for  these  Cliiiigs 
are  in  some  measure  the  duty  of  every  christian,  as  it  is  fro- 
qaently  intimated  by  St.  Paul ;  and  much  more  surely  of  those 
who  bear  an  office  in  the  church,  and  who  are  called  to  a  more 
putimlar  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  it,  and  converse  with 
the  members  of  it ;  and  especially  when  it  is  a  piece  of  their  cha- 
racter, that  they  must  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience;  that  is,  they  must  be  men  of  a  good  acquaintance 
with  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  of  an  umblemiahed  ctia- 
rscter  for  sincsrity  and  piety.  It  is  certain,  that  as  they  are  cn« 
trusted  with  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  know  when 
there  are  any  dcficiences  with  regard  to  tlie  table  of  the  minister, 
or  the  poor,  it  is  their  duty  to  admonish  the  members,  and  espe- 
cially the  rich  among  them  to  do  their  part  toward  the  supply  of 
their  wants.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  deacons  \\«L<\ex- 
trdordinary  gifti*  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  eminently  lurnis\\cA  lot 
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such  work,  as  exhortation  and  prayer.  Philip  and  Stqitien,  who 
were  two  of  the  first  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  J^uaalera, 
were  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  with  verses 
0.  10.  and  Acts  viii.  5.  And  in  the  account  which  St.  Paul  gives 
us  of  deacons  in  my  text,  all  of  them  have  such  an  honourablo 
encouragement  of  arriving  at  higher  degrees  in  the  church,  as 
gives  us,  reason  to  suppose  they  were  sometimes  employed  ia 
some  ministerial  services  relating  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  their  temporal  necessities.  And  yet  it  must  be 
still  granted,  that  the  original  design  of  tlie  institution  of  dea- 
cons, was  to  assist  the  pastors  in  tlie  ministration  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  and  distribution  of  the  monies  which  were  collected 
for  this  pur()Ose,  and  not  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly,  though 
the  first  deacons  having  extraordinary  gifts,  were  often  so  em- 
ployed. 

III.  The  third  thing,  in  the  iextj  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  due  performance  of  a  deacon's  ofBce.  It  is  said  by 
the  apostle,  "  they  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and 
great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Clirist  Jesus." 

Tlie  late  reverend  and  learned  Doctor  Owen  believes  this 
wBiX^  /JaO^©*,  or  good  degree  and  confidence  in  the  faith,  to  sig- 
nify no  more,  but  a  place  or  seat  of  some  eminency  in  the  church 
assemblies,  which  is  due  unto  sucli  deacons,  where  witli  boldness 
and  confidence  they  may  assist  in  the  management  of  those  affairs 
of  the  church  which  belong  unto  the  profession  of  t/ie  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  he  adds,  ^'  If  any  shall  rather 
think,  that  both  of  those  expressions  do  signify  an  increase  in 
gifts  and  grace,  which  is  a  certain  consequence  of  men's  faithful 
discharge  of  their  office  in  tlie  churcii  wherein  many  deacons  of 
old  were  eminent  unto  martyrdom,  I  shall  not  contend  against 
it."  Others  think  that  x»x^  j9a9^^,  or  good  degree,  signifies 
the  office  of  the  presbytery,  which  ^hey  obtain  by  a  due  perfor- 
inance  of  the  office  of  a  deacon.  If  I  might  give  my  conjecture, 
I  wouhl  explain  it  these  two  ways : 

1.  They  obtain  a  good  degree  of  honour  and  respect  from 
the  elders,  for  tlie  assistance  which  they  give  them  in  church 
affairs ;  from  the  poor,  for  their  compassion  and  tenderness  to* 
ward  them,  and  su])|)ly  of  their  wants ;  and  from  the  whole 
church,  for  their  fidcHty,  wisdom  and  diligence  in  the  manfige* 
ment  of  all  the  temporal  afliairs  that  relate  to  the  church,  for  the 
honour  of  the  ijosjiel,  and  conveniency  of  the  members. — 2.  By 
conversing  much  with  the  elders  of  the  church,  by  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  by  visiting  the  poor,  and  performing  private 
christian  services  towards  them,  such  as  exhortation,  consola- 
tion, an<i  prayer,  and  by  a  constant  acquaintance  and  observa- 
tii)n  of  churcli  affairs,  they  acquire  greater  knowledge,  they  im- 
prove their  gifts  and  their  gracv^s,  they  grow  bold  to  speak  of  the 
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&hk  tt  Christ  more  publicWy  and  have  taken  a  goo4  degree,  or 
a  good  ttep,  towards  the  office  of  a  ruling,  or  a  teaching  elder, 
uithedinrai. 

And  this  is  a  very  proper  expression  concerning  those  timety 
when  christian  churches  were  the  only  schools  for  the  educatioa 
of  ministers ;  and  the  exerdse  of  gifts,  in  and  for  the  service  of 
Ae  churchy  was  one  chief  means  of  their  preparation  for  it.  I 
eonfess  la  our  day,  since  we  have  many  outward  advantages  for 
die  education  of  ministers  in  learning,  and  their  improvement 
IB  knowledge,  and  in  all  giAs,  it  is  not  so  usual,  nor  so  ncces* 
ary,  Aat  a  deacon  should  grow  up  into  an  elder,  or  bishop. 
Tet  in  some  churches,  such  persons  have  been  found  in  late 
yean,  who  have  been  deservedly  called  to  the  office  of  the  mi« 
sistry,  by  the  great  improvement  of  their  gifts  in  the  church, 
their  uncommon  degree  of  knowledge  and  grace,  and  tlic  peca« 
fisr  blessing  of  God.  After  all,  this  is  certain,  that  those  that 
grow  old  in  such  an  office,  well  performed,  grow  honourable  im 
iki  sight  of  God  and  man ;  for  God  is  not  unrighteous^  my  friends, 
to  forset  your  work  and  labour  of  love^  which  ye  have  shewed 
tomant  his  name ;  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints^  and  do 
minisiery  and  tpe  desire  that  every  one  oj  you  would  shew  the  same 
diligence  unto  the  end;  Heb.  vj.  10 — 12. 

Inferences. — I.  We  may  see  something  of  the  beauty  of 
gospel-order,  in  the  several  offices  of  a  church  of  Christ ;  but  I 
afaiul  now  remark  it  only  in  these  two  respects  : — 1.  Tliat  as  the 
"visible  church  here  on  earth,  and  the  members  of  it,  have  many 
bodily  necessities  and  conveniences  to  be  supplied,  as  well  as  tlieir 
sonls  to  be  instructed  and  edified  ;  so  there  are  distinct  persons 
of  divine  appointment  commissioned  to  manage  these  affiiirs,  and 
fulfil  these  services,  viz.  pastors  and  deacons. — 2.  Another  part 
of  the  beauty  of  that  order  consists  herein,  that  the  one  is  to  act 
in  subordination  to  tlie  other ;  the  deacons  are  chosen  for  the 
assistance  of  the   ciders,  and   thus  acting  together  by  a  sweet 

concurrence,  the  cimrch  is  preserved  in  peace,  the  necessities  of 

it  are  suppUcd,  and  the  gospel  honoured. 

II.  See  here  the  tenderness  of  Christ,  the  great  head  of 
the  church  towards  his  ministers,  and  his  poor :  He  has  instituted 
officers  to  take  care  of  their  outward  subsistence,  as  well  as  re« 
quired  the  church  to  contribute  for  that  end.  Hereby  the  poor 
Trill  not  be  left  to  perish,  nor  ought  they  to  be  exposed  to  extreme 
hardships,  if  tlie  church  can  prevent  it :  Hereby  ministers  are 
secured  from  a  too  great  solicitude  about  their  own  maintenance, 
and  from  interruptions  in  their  more  proper  work,  as  well  as  from 
the  malicious  censures  of  the  world,  which  would  fall  upon  them, 
if  they  were  over-burdened  with  secular  cares  and  concerns, 
either  for  the  church,  for  the  poor,  or  for  themselves. 

III.  Learn  from  my  text,  that  the  services  which  are  done 


\M  TKt  OFFICE  OF  DEACONS. 

Ibr  Christ  and  the  ^urch^  have  thdr  rewards  atmeti^d  to  tbenc 
for  tfieir  encouragement  in  this  trorld,  b^side's  the  infinite  rccom* 
pence  of  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  Faitiitul  deacons  in  i 
dliirch,  obtain  a  good  degree  of  honour  and  estee^n. 

IV.  Fl'om  the  deacons  of  a  pHrtictilar  visible  church,  wi 
kiiay  raise  our  thoughts  unto  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  b  th< 
^cftt  minister ;  and  bhhop  of  souls;  and  I  may  calthiiDQ  too^  the 
pl^tii  and  universal  deacon  of  Gbd  the  Father  in  tb^iihurch  in- 
visible. l*he  Father  has  given  into  his  hand  the  riches  of  hii 
^ace,  the  treasures  oj  his  lore,  divine  food  and  spiHtnal  clothing* 
^/itinsious  of  glory  atad  inheritances  in  light ;  to  be  distribateii 
kmongst  his  poor  saints,  tliat  they  may  be  nourished  and  brougfit 
ibrbugh  this  wilderness^  and  that  th^y  may  be  enriched  vnth 
jl^'ce,  h%  brought  home  to  heaven,  and  ber  for  ever  blessed.  He 
is  diligent  ahdfailhfol,  he  is  wise,  and  gentle,  and  compaasio- 
Ultte,  ahd  answers  all  the  characters  of  a  deacon  in  the  highest 
degtee.  He  spreads  a  table  for  starving  sinners,  and  furnishd 
it  with  his  oxen  flesh  And  blood;  he. feeds  Us  with  Me  bread oj 
life  J  and  with  living  water  ^  that  we  may  eat,  and  drink,  andlivi 
)or  ever.  And  in  tuis  sense,  wiien  the  deacons  are  serving  tables^ 
and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  churdi  visible,  out 
of  what  is  trusted  with  them  ;  let  them  remember  and  rejoice^ 
that  they  represent  tlie  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  he  is  en- 
trusted with  all  snimlies  from  the  hands  of  the  Fatlier,  and  dis« 
tribating  unto  the  church  invisible.  To  him  let  the  eyes  of  your 
Ziith  be  lifted  for  wisdom,  for  gifis  and  grace,  to  manage  th& 
aflairs  with  which  you  are  entrusted,  and  he  shall  fiilfil  the  pro- 
miaes  of  a  large  reward.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  III. 


Invitations  to  Church'/ellotvship, 


9uiM  hcf.  4. — ^BlesaM  is  tbe  Mao  whom  thou  cbiuest  and  causetb  to  ap*' 
pcoadMDto  thee,  tliat  he  may  dwell  in  thy  Courts : ,  We  shall  be  sabs* 
fied  wAthe  Goodness  ot*  thy  House,  even  of  thy  Holy  Teinplc. 

X  HE  latter  words  ef  the  verse  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  pre<i 
mt  meditations,  wherein  we  shall  consider  what  is  meant  bf 
indling  in  the  courts  of  Godj  and  what  is  the  goodness  of  kt$ 
kme  wherewith  his  favourites  shall  be  satisfied.  There  are  thret 
teases  of  this  sacred  phrase,  dwelling  in  the  coiirts  of  God;  and 
ths  persons  who  are  favoured  to  inhabit  tlic  sanctuary  in  either  of 
these  senses,  may  have  tlie  blessing  of  the  Psalmist  pronounced 
V{NHi  them. 

Tbe  first,  and  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words, 
iwdling  in  the  courts  of  Godj  is,  a  continual  attendance  on  Uini 
is  the  ministrations  of  his  temple,  and  the  discharge  of  soma 
holv  ofBce  there.  This  was  the  felicity  of  several  of  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  of  old  under  the  Jewish  dispensation:  And  tbi^ 
is  the  happiness  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  now,  who  are  con* 
tiaually  employed  in  the  things  of  God,  and  the  aflSiirs  of  reli-* 
gion  ;  tcho  give  themselves  up^  as  the  apostles  did,  to  the  ministry 
f^j  the  word  and  prayer;  Acts  vi.  4.  Whose  business  it  is  t6 
attend  to  reading,  to  exhortationy  and  to  doctrine^  to  meditate  oq 
God  and  Christ  and  salvation,  to  converse  with  the  glorious  invi- 
sibles of  the  upper  world,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  them,  as 
the  apostle  charges  Timothy  the  young  evangelist ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
13,  15.  Bleased  is  the  man  whom  God  chuses  for  a  christian  and 
a  minister,  whose  general  calling,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
christians,  is  to  save  his  oxen  soul,  and  whose  particular  employ^ 
iJient  as  a  minister  is  to  save  the  souls  of  others.  Thfs  order  of 
fticD  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  privilege,  if  they  do  not  prize 
<t  highly,  set  a  just  value  upon  it,  and  confess  their  own  happiness. 
But  I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  that  this  sense  of  the  words,  whicli 
U  limited  to  priests  and  Levites,  could  never  include  the  whole 
meaning  of  David  ;  for  then  he  had  excluded  himself  from  this 
Wessedness,  who  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  capable  of 
priestliood ;  and  yet  he  declares  with  holy  joy,  that  he  would 
^"Jidl  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;  Psal.  xxiii.  6. 

The  second  sense  of  the  words  therefore,  and  which  seems  to 
be  tiie  very  design  of  tlie  Psalmist  is  this ;  Blessed  are  thetf 
^  whose  habitatiou  is  near  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  the  tabcrna* 
<^le/'  and  thereby  ^^  they  sre  made  capable  of  frequenting  the 
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boune  of  God,  and  of  waiting  upon  bim  with  great  oonatanoy  in 
the  holy  ordinances  of  his  worship.''     These  are  the  persons 
whom  my  text  pronounces  happy :  There  was  but  one  tabernacle, 
and  one  ark  in  the  days  of  David,  and  but  one  cemple  in  succeed- 
ing aj^f's  appointed  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
but  one  place  where  God  had  recorded  his  name,  and  appointed 
the  public  sacrifices,  and  peculiar  solemnities  of  worship,  on  which 
ali  the  men  of  hraely  who  lived  at  the  farthest  dis&poe,  were 
obliged  to  attend  three  times  a  year:  But  those  whosehabitatioo 
was  near  the  place  where  the  ark  resided,  and  these  solemnitiea 
were  performed,  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  such  attend- 
ance.^  The  doctrine,  which  we  may  derive  from  this  sense  of  the 
words,  may  be  thus  expressed. — **  Happy  are  those  persona 
whose  circumstances  and  stations  of  life,  are  appointed  by  provi- 
dence in  so  favourable  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  liberty  to  come 
.  up  constantly  to  the  house  of  God,  and  wait  upon  him  in  all  his 
institntious :''  And  the  instances  of  their  happiness  are  evident 
enough.    For  ^ 

Instance  I.  '*  These  are  nearer  to  the  visits  of  God,  and 
may  see  him  oftener  than  others.'*  These  may  have  sucli  a  fre- 
quent sight  of  his  power  and  glory y  as  they  are  to  ie  seen  in  the 
sanctuary ;  Psal.  Ixiii.  2.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  near  our  best 
friend,  to  be  near  our  dearest  Father,  to  be  near  our  own  God. 
When  we  have  a  relation  dwells  near  us,  how  often  we  are  pre- 
sent with  them  !  And  they  that  dwell  near  the  courts  have  op« 
portunity  of  seeing  the  king  upon  every  occasion. 

II.  '^  These  have  more  external  helps  towards  heaven,  than 
others  have.''  It  is  true,  we  have  a  glorious  mercv  in  this  re- 
spect, that  die  scriptures  are  every  where  in  our  hancis,  and  many 
labours  of  holy  men  in  writing,  who  being  dead,  yet  speak  ;  but 
the  ministry  of  the  word  in  the  liouse  of  God,  is  the  great  ordi- 
nance for  conversion  and  edification.  It  is  the  chief  standing 
institution  of  Christ  for  this  purpose,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

III.  '^  These  pers^ins  have  supplies  of  their  wants  nearer 
at  hand  ;  and  whatsoever  their  burdens  be,  they  are  nearer  to 
relief  j'^  whether  their  complaints  are  of  a  spiritual  or  temporal 
Jund.  How  often  has  the  soul  that  was  in  the  dark  and  perplexed, 
received  hints  of  direction  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  !  How 
often  has  the  tempted  christian  been  strengthened  and  supported 
there!  And  the  mourning  saint  has  been  often  comforted.*  And 
even  when  we  labour  under  temporal  necessities  and  sorrows, 
though  the  sanctuary  is  u&i  furaished  to  supply  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  yet  the  words  of  grace  and  consolation  that  have  been  heard 
in  the  church,  have  often  borne  up  the  spirit  of  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted ;  they  have  been  led  to  ilie  mercy-seat,  the  spring  of  all 
supplies,  and  they  have  gouo  aw,ay  patient  under. their  burdens, 
aMfl  r9}ohing  in  hope  of  d^liveranci*  hare,  or  fttH  salvation  here- 
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ifier.  Wc  in  this  world  are  travelHug  through  a  wilderness,  «* 
irif  land :  Now  to  be  near  a  sweet  fountain,  or  rather  to  have  a 
sweet  stream  Mowing  by  us  all  the  way,  is  a  choice  comfort ;  while 
those  tliat  are  afar  off*  die  for  thirst,  or  go  many  a  long  hour  with- 
out supply  ;  see  Pdai.  Ixiii.  1, 2.  where  David^bcing  afar  oQ  from 
the  house  of  God,  cries  out  aloud  after  him  ;  O  God,  thou  art 
mf  Godf  carlif  will  I  seek  thee;  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee^  my 
Jim  longelk  Jor  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water 
is;  to  see  fny  power j  and  thy  glorify  S^c. 

Happy  those  who  dwell  near  the  celebration  of  divine  ordi- 
naocea,  for  these  are  tlie  persons  who  stand  fair  to  obtain  all  ad- 
vantages of  the  house  of  God,  and  '^  to  be  satisfied  with  \he 
goodness  of  his  holy  temple.*'  Before  I  dismiss  this  second  sense 
of  the  words,  I  shall  make  these  two  or  three  reflections : 

Reflection  I.  "  How  much  do  these  fellow-creatures  want 
oar  pity,  and  our  prayers,  whose  station  places  them  afar  oflT  from 
the  courts  of  Uo<l,"  and  ivho  are  deprived  of  all  the  blessed  ad- 
Taatages  tliat  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  ^hurch  !  Let  us,  whom 
diYine  proTidence  has  favoured  wKh  a  nearer  approach  to  God, 
fiU  his  courts  with  the  voice   of  joy  and  praise  for  our  peculiar 
jD^rciea ;  and  let  our  hearts  at  the  sanie  time  feel  a  becomfog 
compassion  towards  those  who  arc  afar  otf.     O  pi!y  tliosc  whe 
dwell  in  the  la))ds  of  darkness  and  heathenism,  and  have  nothing 
near  them  that  looks  like  religion,  but  the  courts  of  idolatry,  and 
their  abominable  rites  and  ceremonies ;  (ilthy  ceremonies,  and 
fantastic  or  cruel  rites  with  which  they  worshij)  images  of  wood 
or  stone f  and  their  brazen  or    their   golden   goils.      Fity  the 
wretches  who  dwell  under  antichristian  tyranny,  where  every 
things  sacred  is  over-run  with  superstition,  and  the  pure  ordinan* 
ccn  of  the  gospel  are  daubed  over  so  thick  with  various  painting, 
and  so  buried  under  a  load  of  human  inventions,  as  to  dimini^ 
if  not  utterly  destroy,  all  their  use  and  power.     Pity  the  protes- 
iants   whose  places  of  worship  are  demolished,  and  the  sanctoa- 
riea  are  thrown  down  all  over  their  land.     Pity  the  holy  confes- 
sors that  arc  banished  from  the  courts  dt  God  and  his  beloved 
worship  ;  and  those  who  arc  shut  up  in  prisons,  inclosed  in  dua* 
geons,  under  heavy  bonds  of  iron  ;  and  those  also  who  groan  in 
secret  in  their  own  houses,  under  the  terror  of  watchful  and  raa« 
licious  persecutors.     Let  us  ])ut  our  souls  in  their  souPs  stead,  and 
say  then,  "  Would  we  not  think  ourselves  fit  objects  for  pity  ? 
And  should  wc  not  desire  the  prayers  of  the  saints  of  God  r* 
Tliink  then,  christians,  let  you  and  I  t(|||nk  with  ourselves,  who 
made  the  dreadful  and  the  iiappy  ditrerencc?  Happy  for  us  in* 
deed,  but  dreadful  fur  our  brethren,  who  endure  these  banish-' 
ments,  or  heavy  bonds  ! 

II.  Here  let  us  reflect  again,  '^  how  much  more  excellent  ^ 
the  gospel-state,  than  that  of  tho  Lcviticallaw  !  And  how  muclik 
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more  happy  are  christians  in  Englandi  than  the  Jews  in  Canaan  ! 
Here  we  ha've  houses  of  God  near  us,  churches  assembling  in 
every  town.  Tliey  were  forced  to  travel  three  times  a  year  to' 
Jermalem^  many  long  and  weary  miles:  It  is  true  God  refreshed 
them  in  their  journies ;  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  5 — 7.  He  gave  them 
showers  of  rain  when  they  were  faint  or  thirsty ;  but  they  tra* 
veiled  through  Jiaca,  that  is^  the  valley  of  weeping ;  many  wantA 
and  inconveniences  attended  them,  and  the  difficulties  and  bur* 
dens  of  such  a  dispensation,  were  not  light  nor  little.  We  mav 
yet  continue  tliis  reflection,  concerning  those  who  dwell  in  thia 
great  city,  and  say,  '*  How  great  is  tlie  privilege  the  christians 
in  London  enjoy,  above  those  who  dwell  in  the  distant  villages^ 
or  in  little  solitary  cottages  in  the  country !''  Here  we  have  the 
gospel  preached  in  every  street,  and  places  of  worship  at  our 
right-hand  and  our  left  :  We  dwell  as  it  were  in  the  courts  of 
{Sod ;  but  the  poor  villager  must  travel  many  a  mile,  and  per- 
haps tlirough  miry  ways,  to  attend  on  the  nearest  ministrations  of 
the  word  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  young  and  the  feeble  of  the 
family  must  be  confinsfl  at  home.  O  what  advances  in  know^ 
ledge  and  grace,  what  growth  in  holiness,  and  what  approadies 
to  heaven  are  to  be  expected  from  those  who  dwell  so  near  the 
places  of  divine  worship,  and  where  the  provisions  of  heaven 
are  brought  to  our  very  doors ! 

^  O  how  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  ei\joy  all  such  circum- 
stances of  life,  as  give  us  liberty  to  frequent  the  courts  of  Grod  P' 
llew  much  should  we  value,  and  how  wisely  should  we  improve 
such  a  blessing!  Have  a  care  of  neglecting  due  seasons  of  wor* 
ship,  and  be  not  negligent  or  unfrcquent  in  your  visits  to  the 
courts  of  Grod,  lest  he  lay  some  heavy  restraints  upon  you,  and 
divide  you  from  his  sanctuary.  He  has  bands  and  chains  of  va« 
rious  kinds  to  cast  upon  such  slothful  professors ;  persecution  or 
sickness,  loss  of  your  limbs,  or  loss  of  your  senses,  whereby  you 
may  be  cut  off  from  the  blessings  of  his  church  ;  or  he  may 
breui  up  house  and  remove  far  from  you,  because  you  do  not 
^sit  him ;  or  he  mav  place  vour  tabernacle  afar  off  from  his  own^ 
and  cut  short  your  liberty ;  for  it  is  he  which  determines  the  bounds 
of  your  habitations ;  Acts  xvii.  26.     O  how  unhappily  are  some 

Jersons  overloaded  with  the  cares  of  this  life !  How  are  they 
urried  and  overwhelmed  in  a  tumult  of  worldly  afiairs !  And 
the  business  of  their  daily  calling  is  too  often  readv  to  entrendi 
upoii  divine  hours  and  ordinances.  How  sore  a  distress  is  it  to 
a  pious  christian  to  be  confined  and  withheld  from  the  courts  of 
God,  by  long  and  tedious  distempers  of  body  !  How  painfiU  is  it 
to  his  spirit  to  lie  languishing  and  faint  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
while  others  are  made  to  drink  of  the  river  of  pleasure^  and  re- 
freshing streams  of  the  sanctuary !  They  are  sorrowful,  while 
others  are  made  jo^iftd  in  the  house  of  prayer.    They  are  tast- 
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^  ike  fmrmwoodmd  the  gall^  while  we  feed  oo  fhe  plearant 
logi  of  the  house  of  God^  und  are  satisfied  vUth  the  goodness  of 
tknUy  temple. 

And  thus  I  dismisfi  the  second  sense  of  the  words,  which 
ohttbly  was  the  precise  meaning  and  chief  design  of  the 
nlmist  himself,  considering  the  dispensation  under  which  he 
'ed.  Bui  wlien  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  we  apply 
B  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets  to  the  state  and  institutions 
the  gospel,  we  have  encouragement  enough  from  the  example 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  extend  and  further  enlarge  the 
BaaiDg  of  these  ancient  phrases  beyoud  the  literal  and  Jewish 
see,  and  thus  accommodate  them  to  christian  aflkirs. 

The  third  sense  of  tlie  text  therefore,  when  enlarged  and 
plained  to  evangelical  purposes,  may  be  this  :  Approaching  to 
od,  in  the  style  of  the  gospel  signifies,  eitlier  our  being  brought 
f  A  to  Godj  and  reconciled  to  him  bif  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
e  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  EpluviL  13,  18.  In  Christ 
SHIS  ye  who  uere  sometimes  afar  off  are  made  nigh, — mid  have 
cess  iy  one  Spirit  to  the  Father.  Or  else  it  means  our  drawing 
gh  to  God  in  spirit  and  in  truthy  in  prayer  or  holy  meditation, 
c.  So  Heb.  X.  21,  22.  Having  such  a  high  priest  over  the 
mse  of'  Godj  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart. 

Dx£eUing  in  the  courts  of  God,  may  signify  an  union  io  the 
lUreh  of  God,  which  is  his  spiritual  house,  upon  a  solemn  pro-* 
nion  of  his  gospel,  and  a  visible  allowed  right  to  all  the  privi- 
ges  and  ordinances  thereof.  The  church  is  the  house  of  the 
mgGodi  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  He  dwells  no  longer  in  temples 
ade  frith  hands j  nor  confines  his  special  presence  to  any  single 
lot  of  ground,  or  any  material  building :  The  assemblies  of^s 
ints  are  his  courts,  his  dwelling  places ;  where  two  or  three  are 
\thered  together  in  his  name,  there  is  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
em ;  Mat.  xviii.  20.  Every  particular  church  of  Christ,  as 
dl  as  tlie  church  catholic,  or  universal,  is  a  holi/ temple  of  the 
ordy  built  up  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit  ; 
plies,  ii.  20,  21.  Now  surely,  if  the  men  of  Israel  had  a  bles- 
)g  pronounce<l  upon  them  in  my  text,  whose  habitation  was 
ar  to  that  material  sanctuary,  we  may  with  equal  assurance, 
id  with  much  greater  delight,  say,  Blessed  is  the  man,  O  Lord, 
horn  thou  chusest  and  causes t  to  draw  mar  unto  thee,  that  he 
Qj)  dvDtll  in  thy  homexw  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  ^ 
s  may  be  added  to  thy  church  ;  Acts  ii.  47.  That  he  may  be 
ined  to  the  disciples ;  Acts  ix.  26.  That  he  may  be  received  in 
e  Lord;  Phil.  ii.  29.  That  he  may  be  united  to  the  christian 
•semblies,  and  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

tict  us  again  consider  the  Hebrew  expression,  ptt;>  "^^Mtv^ 

\ia  he  may  dwe// ir?  t/ij^  courts,  which  may  with  more  exacVu^&^^ivdL 

^prietyhcrendcrcdi  Ac  shall  or  will  d'i£ell,  &c.aud\\ieuXVkfi  n«^% 
Vol,  I  v.  j^ 
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will  sound  thus,  Ble$8ed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chusest,  and  caused 
to  approach  unto  thee  ;  he  shall  dwell  in  thy  courts^  as  a  promised  ' 
privilege  ;  or  be  will  do  it  as  a  voluntary  and  delightful  practice  ; 
m  which  latter  sense,  the  words  will  aflbrd  tlits  doctrine. 

Doctrine.     **  He  that  is  caused  in  a  spiritual  manner  to  ap- '  ^ 

J  roach  or  draw  near  to  God,  will  have  a  desire  to  dnell  in  ths  ,^ 
ouse  of  Godj  that  is,  to  be  united  to  his  church."     He  who  btf  ^^ 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  is  brought  near  to  God  bj  ^, 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  this  ^ 
holy  Spirit,  will  desire  to  be  a  visible  Mhw-cilizen  with  the  ^. 
saintSy  and  to  become  one  of  the  household.     He  who  has  fire-  . 
quentcd  the  courts  of  God,   attending  on  the  worship  of  the'. 
church,  and  has  felt  the  special  presence  of  God  there,  convia*  'j 
cing,  converting,  and  comforting  his  soul,  will  be  glad  to  dw^  ; 
tliere,  and  to  join  himself  to  the  church,  as  a  part  or  member  af  ; 
it,  and  that  for  those  reanons  following : 

I.  *^  Because  he  finds  so  much  delight  in  approaching  near., 
to  God,  that  he  desires  still  to  be  nearer.**    He  feels  that  nearocis  .' 
to  God  is  happiness  ;  and  he  cannot  have  too  much  of  that ;  hs,' 
cannot  be  too  near  his  chief  good,  and  his  soul's  delight.     Whet 
he  has  come  up  to  the  house  of  God,  and  only  paid  a  visit  therc^.^ 
he  has  tasted   so  much  sweetness  in  this  visit,  that  he   caoiNl '^ 
satisfy  himself  to  be  a  mere  visitant,  where  he  may  be  an  inhabi-  ^ 
tant ;  he  would  dwell  whore  Go^l  dwells,  and  be  always  with  hii^-; 
God  himself,  in  infinite  condescousion,  makos  a  visit  to  famiUat»- ' 
and  to  closets,  where  prayer  is  porronned,  and  comforts  prayiaf  '' 
souls.     But  God  dwells  in  ZioUy  thi^  /<  his  rest  for  every  forte} 
has  desired  it ;  Psal.  cxxxii.  1.*^,  14.    Therefore  holy  souls  would-^- 
tlwell  there  also.     David  would  have  the  ark  brought  to  Zioo,  "^ 
that  he  might  dwell  with  God  :  And  lie  often  longed  to  dwellin  '' 
(Jod^s  house;  Psal.  xxvii.  4.     Peter  wusnear  to  God  on  the  holj  *^ 
mount,  and  he  was  immediately  for  mnkiitif  tahcrfuirlesy  and  dwcU-  ^ 
ing  there;  Luke  ix.  33.     He  that  has  drawn  near  to  God  w  - 
worship,  enjoys  so  much  pleasure  in  conunt>n  ordlnaiices,  that  ha  " 
breathes  after  special  ones  :  With  God*s  invitation  he  is  pleased,  ^ 
and  per<;uadod  to  come,  and  lie  would  fain  taste   the  entertain*  ' 
ment.     When  Christ  by  his  mossjn^ors  speaks  in  general  t» 
mankind,  he  finds  a  sweetness  in  the  voice,  he  longs  therefore  tft 
have  Christ  s;peak  particularly  to  him  as  a  behevcr  and  a  friend. 
When  C -hrlsl  publishes  love  (<»  (h(^  worM,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  it: 
Hut  ho  lon^s  to  hoar  him  say  to  his  own  soul,  my  beloved.    Hf 
has  ho:;rd  wisdom  inviting  the  sons  of  men  to  her  feast;  ProT« 
ix.  5.  Come  eat  if  mi/  bread,  and  drink  of  the  zvine  which  I  havi' 
rnin^Jed,     lie  has  tasted  of  these  provisions  in  the  spiritual  seniy 
of  them,  and  he  would  partake  thereof  in  all  the  sensible  em* 
bUms  too.' 

He  ie  well  pl«assd  with  the  dov^nant  of  grace,  and  ht 
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i<rrees  to  it  heartily  ;  he  would  therefore  set  his  orcn  seal  to  it, 
and  receive  a  seal  from  God.  He  that  has  a  true  relish  of  divine 
privileges,  ivill  long  after  their  increaae  and  enlargement ;  ha 
that  has  felt  any  thing  of  heaven,  \vill  get  as  near  it  as  possible 
here  on  earth.  Now  are  these  the  breathings  of  our  souls  ? 
Have  we  ever  found  such  divine  deltglit  in  approaching  to  QoA, 
as  makes  as  long  after  greater  degreofi  of  nearness  to  him  ?  We 
iMve  reason  to  doubt,  whether  our  hearts  ever  drew  near  to  God 
hi  the  common  institutions  of  liis  worship,  such  as  prayer,  read- 
ing, and  hearing  the  word,  if  we  liave  no  appetite  to  the  special 
eDtertminments  of  his  house,  and  the  provisions  of  his  holy  table. 
We  may  justly  question,  whether  our  souls  are  brought  near  to 
God  at  all,  if  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell  with  hira. 

II.  **  He  that  feels  grace  begun  in  his  heart  by  approaching 
to  God,  will  bo  ever  pursuing  tliosc  methods  whereby  it  may  be 
earned  on.^^  The  very  word  Oixo^o/x«i,  or  edification,  which  is  used 
in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament  to  signify  the  groicth  of 
gracc^  does  properly  mean  building  up,  and  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  house  of  God,  that  spiritual  building  to  which 
every  true  christian  should  belong^  and  that  in  a  visible  manner 
too.  lie  that  was  convinceil  of  sin  and  of  righteousness^  and  was 
led  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  Ot/.drazcing  near  to 
Cod  in  public  worship,  when  he  was  beiore  blind  and  ignorant, 
will  surely  seek  a  greater  nearness  to  God,  that  he  may  ensure 
divine  illuminations,  and  dwell  always  in  the  light.  He  that  was 
sanctified  and  made  anew  creature,  by  approaching  to  God  in  the 
/Bommon  ministrations  of  his  temple,  will  lay  himself  under  all 
the  special  advantages  that  the  temple  is  furnised  with,  to  main- 
Cain  his  new  nature,  and  increase  in  holiness.  The  communion 
of  the  saints,  and  the  fellowship  of  a  church,  is  an  appointed 
means  for  the  increase  of  grace,  and  fruitt'ulncss  in  eva\y  good 
Tork;  Psal.  xcii.  13,  14.  "  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  l^rd,  should  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ;  they  ahal 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.' 
And  I  think  I  may  pronounce  this  truth  boldly,  ^'  That  soul  has 
nothing  of  true  religion  or  piety  begun,  who  is  perfectly  con- 
tented witli  any  little  and  low  degrees  of  it,  and  docs  not  desire 
its  increase. 

The  christian  who  has  found  God  in  his  sanctuary  accord- 
ing to  his  word,  longs  to  be  satisfied  with  more  of  his  special 
goodness.  You  may  read  his  encouragements  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet;  Is.  Iv.  3,  11.  compared  with  chapter  Ivi.  4—7. 
When  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  the  public  ministry,  "  Incline 
your  ear  and  come  unto  me,  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  ;  and 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you  ;"  he  heard  the 
invjtatio/i  of  mercy,  and  he  0jjtered  into  the  co\'eiv;x\A\.  c\^  <ftfc 
Lt/rJ,  and  be  bcg^a  to  taste  Lis  grace  :  He  came,  \ic  VitwA^  ^Xk^ 

I.  '2 
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Us  tool  lives.  He  bat  found  the  ivord  of  God  accomplishing 
good  pleasure,  and  prospered  thus  far  in  the  thing  Jor  uhic 
was  sent :  Therefore  he  joins  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  take 
bis  place  in  his  house,  and  takes  hold  on  bis  covenant  in  a  pii 
profession  ;  be  hopes,  now  he  is  ''  brought  to  God*s  holy  mc 
tain/'  that  '^  he  shall  be  noade  joyful  in  his  house  of  pray< 
He  that  has  found  the  aocomplislimcnt  of  some  promises,  w< 
put  his  soul  directly  under  the  influence  of  all  of  them. .  He 
faith,  and  believes  that  God  is  faiihful  and  will  fulfil  all  hisr 
tions ;  he  has  trusted  in  several  of  tlie  relations  which  God 
assumed,  and  found  them  already  fulfilled,  as  a  faithful  crei 
preserver,  redeemer,  &c.  now  he  would  put  himself  undei 
care  as  a  Father  of  the  family,  and  a  master  of  the  house,  as 
king  of  his  church  ;  and  when  he  enters  into  Zion,  or  joins  li 
self  to  a  christian  church,  he  humbly  ex])ects  to  find  those  | 
mises  made  good  ;  Psal.  cxxxii.  15,  10.  *'  I  will  abuuda 
bless  her  provision  ;  I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I 
also  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation,  and  her  saints  shall  si 
aloud  for  joy.'^  And  Psal.  xcii.  13.  <'  Those  who  are  plaj 
in  the  courts  of  God  shall  flourisii  and  be  fruitful  there." 

Now  it  is  proper  to  put  this  question  to  our  own  souls  : 
those  of  us  who  are  joined  iu  holy  fellowship  take  pleasun 
our  station  in  tlie  church,  as  it  is  au  appoiuted  means  to  iucr 
ll^ace  in  us,  and  to  promote  tuiiversal  holiness  both  of  heart 
life?  Do  we  tcait  upon  God  in  the  solemn  ordinances  oi 
church,  with  a  humble  faith  in  his  promises,  that  he  will  meet 
bless  us  there }  And  as  for  those  of  us  w  ho  have  not  yet  take 
our  places  in  the  house  of  God,  do  we  desire  that  holiness  sh< 
'  increase  in  us  ?  And  why  then  do  we  not  breathe  after  the  bl 
ings  of  Sion,  and  an  accomplishment  of  those  promises  w 
God  has  made  to  his  church  ?  Wliat  sii^n  or  evidence  cai 
have  that  we  ever  begun  to  receive  grace  from  God,  if  we  I 
no  longing  desires  of  soul  to  enj'.  y  greater  iiegrees  of  it  ? 
how  can  we  pretend  to  long  alter  gronth  in  grace,  if  we  n 
tlie  appointed  means  of  it  ? 

III.  He  that  is  caused  to  draw  near  to  God  in  public  \ 
ship,  finds  his  soul  softened  by  the  approaches  of  divine  gi 
anci  feels  the  awful  impression  of  divine  commands  to  perl 
social  worship."  Ue  reads  his  duty  plain  by  the  light  of  oal 
that  there  ought  to  be  religious  societies,  und  public  honour 
to  God  :  Uc  reads  it  yet  plainer  in  the  word  of  scripture,  tha 
original  christians  were  wont  to  form  themselves  into  churcbc 
sacred  societies,  to  celebrate  the  institutions  of  their  Lordy 
are  required  by  the  apostle  not  to  forsake  those  assemblies : 
eonscience  feels  the  divine  authority,  and  he  cannot  i 
plsiia  duty. 

It  would  bt  too  larga  beta  \o  Aa^  4o^ii  \aM  ^^  \^mi 
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tMowiMptiii  aifatj  tnenmbent  on  flpw  flat  latra  tMte4 
tfbe  mee  of  God  ^  it  toajbe  proved  iaatfpieuwij  at  hML 
Mtt'  thepnidloe  of  flie  Jetr%  and  tlie dnirdi omkr the  Old 
HtamMly  in  their  pobBcfaa^  aolemn  oorenaiifiBg  fri^  II 

1^  belnrlher  eTideneed  by  the  many  prophedea  aod  pronriaea 
ppenlDg  Zioo,  aome  of  wUeh  haTo  a  reihrenoe  to  Mew  Tca-^ 
ImM  tfmea,  aald  the  aaaembfiea  of  the  aainta  ander  the  Aqpea- 
foBi  of  the  goapd :  It  ma;  be  inferred  from  the  direetloiia  of 
ir  ftjaad  JelSa  Cliriat»  ooneenliDg  the  dBaoipline  df  a  chnrrih,  af 
riiiailmaihe  poaitiTe  inalitiitioii  of  tlie  LordVaoppery  wHdk 
kalMlbo  edebraled hot  IB  achriadan  aaaeadilT : .  it  my  bo 
iMdftoati  die  many  eoanaels  and  direetiona  wUeh  aabt  Faal 
fr giTOB  daneeraipg  varioua  ofllcea,  and  fiirma  of  order  and  gow 
Maient^  wldoh  oan  liave  no  phoe,  Irat  in  a  partiGalar  ohudl» 
ha  great  derignt  and  enda  of  chnrdi-feilowaBip^  wifli  regard  to 
IPMUiohoBoiirof  God,  the  ghnr  of .  CHmat,  nnd  flio  ipiritanl 
IMft  of  men,  are  aulBoient  proob  of  thia  dnty :  And  all  theao 
Igjiiiauta  are  eatablished  and  oonfirmed  by  the  praotiiDe  of  the 
pMllea,  and  the  primitive  oonverta. 

Now  I  aay,  a  soul  that  has  ajqiiroached  anto  God  in  dBvine 
riBhancea,  will  obey  divine  conunanda:  Hethattastea  aaored 
leaaore,  will  learn  sacred  duty.  He  that  baa  receifed  divine 
looy,  will  reverence  divine  antnority.  So  the  'saints  in  2  Cor« 
\L  5.  Thmf  gave  their  own  selves  Jint  to  the  Lord,  and  then 
pgned  themselves  to  the  directiom  and  commands  ^  the  apo$* 
nr,  according  to  the  mil  of  God^S  Now  let  us  see  whether  m% 
bI  the  influence  of  this  command.    Do  we,  who  are  joined  hi 

aoommunion,  continue  our  stations  in  a  church  of  Christy 
the  authority  of  a  divine  institution,  and  love  to  the  ordi* 
nee  ?  Or  is  it  because  we  eannot  witliout  difficulty  or  ahanie 
eak  the  bonds  of  Christ,  and  cast  his  cords  from  usf  And  let 
I  all  examine  by  this  rule,  i\hether  we  truly  approadh  aOtQ 
sd  in  ordinances,  or  no.  Ilave  we  been  inelted  by  (Uvine  loV^ 
loa  compliance  with  all  the  institutions  of  God ?  Or  can  we 
sDy  content  ourselves  to  make  a  mere  common  profsaaion,  with<^ 
t  ever  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  ordinancea  of  God'a  house  f 
yon  believe  the  special-  solemnities  of  the  church  to  be  a  diviqo 
pdntment,  and  yet  have  no  thought  or  desire  tendinjff  that  way, 
u  will  have  mudh  ado  to  prove  that  you  are  sincere  m  any  part 
worship. 

IV.  '*  He  that  truly  draws  near  to  God,  finds  so  mudi 
Bafaction  in  it,  that  he  loves  to  lay  himself  under  more  an4 
mger  engagements  to  abide  near  to  him.'*  Those  that  delisht 
aewing  the  Lord  their  God,  will  not  only  ask  the  way  to  Mon 
\h  their  faces  thitherward^  but  they  will  also  agree  together  and 
r.  Come,  a/id /el  us  Join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a  per^ual 
rjnme  eAat  sAail  not  be  forgotten  i  Jen  i.  4,  ♦•    lu  %  »\«affl^ 

X.   3 
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manner  tlicy  will  give  ihoinselvcs  up  to  the  Lord  in  tke  fao< 
bis  church.     They  take  pleasure  to  hty  bouda  on  their  aou| 
walk  dbaely  with  (Sod ;  and  they  beUevCy  and  rejcnoe  that 
ipreat God  eogagea bimielf  at  the  same  tinoie  to  w%(k  wijth  t~ 
aooordiDg  to  bis  ancaent  promise  ;  Lev.  xxvi*.  S,  19.  If  ^ 
in  my  iiaiuies,  and  keep  my  commandtmiMs  and  do  ihetih  f 
walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  Godi  and  ye  skall  * 
people. 

Bendesy  a  person  that  is  truly  brought  near  to 
Jesus  Christ,  loves  to  put  himself  under  the  watch  and 
Christi  and  that  in  the  most  express  and  sensible  mam 
^ommg  into  bis  house.    He  takes  up  his  place  there,  that  hei 
be  guarded  from  those  temptations,  whereby  the  worid 
allure  him  to.  depart  from  Ood  again.    He  gives  himself 
the  care  and  watobfolness  of  tlie  pastor,  whose  business  it  ii 
^paUk  over  eouh:  He  subjects  himself  to  tlie  watchful  era 
eoreoi  aU  bis  brethren  and  fellow -christians  in  the  churoi,: 
they  may  be  as  guards  and  assistants  to  him  in  bis  holy 
He  thiiiKs  he  can  never  lay  himself  under  too  many  oblij^ 
to  the  Lord ;  and  he  desires  that  the  voti's  of  God  may  ever  £ 
upon  hihi,  that  his  soul  maybe  kept  irom  all  iniquity,  and  fi 
Wandering  into  forbidden  ways.     Shall  I  entreat  you  now  to 
quire  vWhetber  this  be  the  temper  of  your  hearts  ?  Have  pa^ 
round  so  roudi  pleasure  in  approaching  God,  and  are  you  so  ftiF  r 
persuaded  that,  your  happiness  consists  in  it,  that  you  an 
sirous  to  bind  yourselves  in  the  su*onge6t  manner  to  abide 
Ood  ?  Or  do  you  think  you  have  too  many  bonds  tipon 
already?  And  is  it  for  that  reason  you  abstain  from  tlie  feUow*-*^ 
Ahip  of  a  churctr,  lest  ye  should  be  tied  too  fast  to  religbn,  im^C 
have  too  manv  eyes  and  guards  upon  you  i  It  is  a  mngerous 
sign  thai  you  have  never  been  truly  brought  near  to  Gtod»  if  you 
kVQ  wilting  to  live  at  a  looser  rate,  and  are  afraid  of  too  numf 
engagements  to  holiness.  . 

V.  *^  He  that  draws  near  to  God  in  worship,  and  eig0ys 
the  sweetness  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  will  endeavour  to 
maintain  his  public  honour  in  the  world.^'  It  is  by  auch  a  puUio 
profession,  Clirist  is  honoured  among  men,  and  in  his  hous^  are 
his  ordinances  celebrated*  Now  should  christians  refuse  this 
4^ty,  whwe  would  be  a  church  to  bear  up  the  holy  nanae  of 
Christ  in  this  sinful  world  i  Where  would  be  a  house  of  Qod  for 
ordinances  to.be  administered  in  ?  It  is  therefore  out  of  love  to 
the  ordinances  where  his  soul  has  approached  nigh  to  God,  and 
out  of  love  to  Christ,  to  support  his  glory,  and  conjese  kim 
among  men^  that  such  a  person  kUI  dwell  in  the  courtSf  in  ike 
houu  of  the  Lordf  and  give  up  his  name  to  Christ  in  the  follow- 
ship  of  his  church.  And  what  can  our  consciences  answer  now 
to  sudi  ilb  enquiry  as  this?  What  concern  have  we  for  the  pubbo 
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kHKNir  of  Christ  i  Can  we  pretend  to  have  tasted  of  his  grace, 
■nd  have  no  regard  for  his  glory  ?  Do  we  plead  his  name  before 
Giod  as  our  only  hope,  and  are  we  unwilling  to  confess  his  name 
before  men  ?  Are  ihate  none  of  you  in  this  assembly,  who  hope 
you  are  brought  near  to  Qod  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  yet 
delay  and  refuse  to  give  this  public  honour  to  him  in  the  world : 
What  would  become  of  the  profession  of  the  name  and  glory  of 
among  men,  if  all  were  of  your  mind,  and  took  no  mora 

to  maintain  it  than  you  do  ?  Where  would  any  churdi  of 
Chriat  be  foimd  ?  Where  would  tlie  special  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  be  admiuisterc<l  ?  Or  any  such  thmg  as  the  public  commU" 

of  the  sainis  i  If  all  were  so  negligent  in  this  matter  as  you 
,  churehes  would   be  lost,  and  the  Lord^s-supper  quite  for*- 
gotten  ;  though  our  Lord  appointed  it  to  continue  till  he  come. 

VI.  <<  He  that  is  brought  near  to  God,  and  united  \o 
Chriat,  will  love  to  look  like  one  that  is  near  God,  like  a  member 
of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  body."  He  that  is  of  the  family  of 
Ac  faithful,  delights  to  appear  like  one  of  Christ^s  household, 
1  therefore  will  dwell  in  his  house.  Gospel  visible  churches 
types  of  the  invisible :  And  a  true  christian  is  not  ashamed  to 


his  relation  to  the  church  above,  by  his  communion  with  the 
church  on  earth.  It  is  true,  a  person  may  be  a  child  of  God  in 
secret,  and  of  the  hoiiseliold  of  Christ,  and  yet  may  not  at  pre- 
sent have  taken  up  his  place  in  the  family,  nor  dwell  in  the  house 
of  God,  nor  bo  joined  to  any  visible  church  ;  but  then  such  per* 
ions  look  like  strangers,  like  the  children  of  this  world,  for  they 
dwell  with  them  in  the  visible  kingdom  of  Satan  :  Now  true 
christians  would,  or  should  look  like  themselves,  and  not  appear 
hke  JoreigPiers  and  slrangersy  but  as  fdloiv-citixens  tilth  the 
saints  i  Eph.  ii.  19. 

I  confess  there  may  be  some  seasons  and  circumstances, 
uliich  may  not  only  indulge,  but  even  oblige  christians  to  conceal 
tbeir  character  and  profession.  Piety  and  prudence  agree  well 
together;  aud  wc  are  not  to  ex{>ofte  ourselves,  nor  our  sacred 
things,  to  a  cruel  and  scoffing  age,  without  an  apparent  call  of 
Christ.  '^  Pearls  must  not  be  cast  before  swine,  lest  they  tram- 
ple them  under  llirir  feet,  and  turn  again  and  tear  us ;"  Mat. 
vii.  6.  But  remember,  my  friends,  that  this  can  never  be  an 
excuse  for  a  constant  and  an  universal  neglect  of  the  professidi 
of  Christ,  and  conininnion  with  his  churches.  And  doubtless  the 
^ilt  of  such  a  neglect  is  more  heinous  in  a  day  of  liberty,  and 
ulien  there  is  the  least  temptation  and  danger. 

VII.  fie  that  approaches  to  (lod  the  Father,  and  helds 
communion  with  him,  loves  to  bo  near  the  children,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  saints  ;  for  he  that  loves  God,  must  love  his, 
brother  also  ,-    1  John  iv.  21.     And  he  must  shew  his  love  by  de- 
lifhliug  in  their  company,  and  dwelling  with  them,  in  the  house 
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•f  their  cofimion  Father.  He  must  and  will  hold  a  tiiibk  M" 
towftbip  with  tbem»  at  he  hope»  he  has  a  share  in  their  inTiubb 
Messinffs.  All  their  infirmities  and  their  fellies  do  not  discusl 
hioi  half  SQ  much,  as  the  image  of  Gkxl  in  them  gi^es  him  {ma* 
sure :  He  lo^es  to  be  with  thein^  for  God  is  with  them ;  and  Im 
longs  to  be  one  of  them,  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  anited  to 
him  in  one  Spirit.  There  is  a  more  intimate  freedom  in  holy 
oonrersation  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  house,  among  thto 
members  of  a  ciiristian  church.  They  grow  into  an  inward  ao» 
qoaintance :  There  is  an  opening  in  thoir  bosoms  and  their 
hearts  to  their  brethren,  and  a  sacred  friendship  in  spiritoiA 
aflkirs.  See  what  aflRsctionate  intimacy  Dai^id  expresses,  awl 
what  kind  things  he  s|)eaks  concerning  a  fellow-member  €i  tho 
Jewish  ehordi,  thoogli  he  indeed  {yrovecl  a  false  one ;  Psal.  It. 
13,  14.  ThoUf  my  equals  nty  gtiide^  afid  my  acquainianee ;  we 
took  sweet  counsel  iogeiher^  andwelked  into  the  house  of  Gcd^im 
compamf :  And  fcllow-clu*istians  in  the  same  society  do,  or  ahosdd 
maintain  snob  a  pions  amity.  Surely  we  have  but  poor  e%ideMea 
that  our  souls  approacit  to  God  in  bis  worship,  if  we  have  mean 
thoughts  of  his  family,  and  despise  his  children,  as  though  they 
were  not  worthy  to  be  one  witli  us,  or  we  ashamed  to  be  one 
with  tlicni.  Will  God,  the  glorious  and  the  holy  dwell  amongst 
themj  and  are  they  too  despicable  and  unworthy  to  have  our 
company  ?  Let  us  ask  our  own  hearts,  if  we  are  related  to  God 
by  adoption,  and  become  his  children,  why  do  we  not  join  our- 
selves to  the  family,  and  hold  communion  with  our  brethren  ? 

Reflection  I.  What  further  remarks  shall  we  make  now,  at 
last,  upon  this  doctrine,  and  this  discourse  ?  Surely  ^'  they  teach 
ns  to  make  a  severe  reflection  upon  ourselves  and  our  conduct ; 
if  wc  find  no  desire  to  dxvell  in  the  house  of  God^  no  breathings 
of  soul  after  the  fellowship  of  saints^  and  tlie  special  ordinlnces 
of  the  church  of  Christ/'  Eitlier  we  labour  under  some  mistake, 
same  ignorance  of  duty  ;  or  we  are  under  the  power  of  some 

E resent  temptation  ;  or  else  our  fancied  approaches  to  God  are 
ut  deceits  and  delusions.  Observe  my  words,  I  cannot  say  this 
is  the  case  of  all  tliat  arc  not  joined  to  the  disciplesy  and  added  to 
the  visible  church  ;  but  this  must  be  the  case  of  all  tliat  have  no 
desires  of  it.  They  that  have  no  inclination  to  get  nearer  to  God 
Uian  they  are,  have  a  just  reason  to  think  they  were  never 
brought  near  him. 

II.  "  There  are  surely  some  sensible  defects  or  corruptions 
in  that  church,  or  there  is  a  decay  of  religion  in  its  members, 
where  church^fellowship  is  not  still  esteemed  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege.^'  Where  holy  communion  is  an  insipid  and  tasteless 
thing,  tliere  must  be  some  degrees  of  distance  and  estrangement 
between  God  and  his  people ;  either  God  is  in  some  measure 
WitlidnwB  from  that  churchy  where  saints  delight  not  in  their 
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0  MMfmbKiti  ud  orABtnoeiy  or  he  is  wilMniini  tnm 
^  if  we  tdw  net  deiglil  llMniB;  far  wbereCbd  dweb 
If  his  saiBtSy  pksssure  wiD  dwell  top.  It  is  the'  presenoe  ef 
•ttiAcs  hetiTM,  where  pleeswres  are  grown  np  hi  tlKii^' fbll* 
otfon.  IM  OS  mIl  cor  sods,  w/h^tbet  we  ate  not  decsjfhar 
Ains  i  Did  we  not  use  to  come  tm  lo  tie  k$um  of  Cod  mSL 
end  worship  together  with  delight?  And  thatperhspe  ii 

1  of  diffiooltj  too,  ss  weH  as  in  dajs.  of  greater  libeitfr 
at  n  blessed  frame  of  spirit  waa  Da>id  in?  FML  zB. 4L 
inrdy  we  have  felt  the  aame  sacred  jpieasnre  too^  sskn  As 
I  s»,  OS  it  were  in  miUiitudce  to  tie  Kouee  of  God^  awtt  Ale 
t ^ joy €md  ffoiee.  Isit  thus  with  us etnresent?  Orfannn 
hS  the  seose  and  ssTonr  of  those  days  f  Where  is  Mnf  JMf 
i^  that  impatient  longing  and  tkiniing  ofier  God,  whhA  enae 
e^ed  among  us  ?  Our  dwdling  in  tke  houm  ff  the  JCeiri^  Im» 
ape  inade  £e  ffood  things  of  Us  lionse  familiar,  eoBO 
■nptible..  O  kt  us  strive  and  labour,  and  pray  far 
praee.    Decays  will  grow  ofotk  us,  and  a^Mvate  na  faHber 

I  God,  and  from  the  delightfiil  sense  of  his  fafour, -unless'' 
are  waic^oif  and  repent  and  r^fuw  our  iirU^love. 


PREFACE 
TO  "  AN  ESSAY   GS  CIVIL  POWER  IN  THINGS  SACRED." 

Jl  HE  author  of  these  papers  has  frequently  fallen  into  company,  wfacrein 
be  had  occasion  to  cooverse  on  the  topics  of  liberty  and  power,  bodi  dnl  an4 
religions :  And  having^  never  settled  and  ranged  his  own  ideas  and  reasoningi 
thereupon  in  so  exact  and  so  harmonious  an  order  as  he  wished,  he  some  years 
mgo  set  himself  down  to  try  if  he  could  draw  out  his  thoughts  into  a  regular 
ichemp,  whereby  he  might  better  confirm  or  correct  hb  own  conduct.  He 
then  a]»plied  himself  to  a  diligent  and  faithful  enquiry,  without  consultiiig 
other  authors,  bow  far  his  own  reason  would  carry  him  toward  the  establish* 
nent  of  any  certain  religion  in  a  country  or  nation,  with  a  real  desire  to  find 
a  just  fouudation  for  it,  and  try  how  for  it  could  be  brought  into  ftnn 
and  method. 

And  that  he  might  secure  himself  the  better  from  all  prejudices  vnmng 
from  present  establishments,  he  projioscd  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  new 
«vected  state  or  government  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  laying  aside  all  prepot- 
•  'Rsions  and  influences  from  the  present  statutes  and  customs  of  men,  *iid 
from  the  appearances  of  things  in  any  nation  whatsoever,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  these  speculations 

In  matters  of  practice  he  has  always  shewn  himself  on  every  occasion  a 
constant  and  sincere  friend  and  faithful  subject  to  our  British  government ; 
and  as  he  endeavours  to  pay  every  one  In  cliurcli  and  state  their  due,  so  he 
rejoices  in  the  protestant  succession  to  the  ci*own,  and  the  illustrious  family 
which  |K)sses8es  it.  And  it  is  the  desire  of  his  soul,  that  our  present  rightful 
sovereign.  King  George  the  Second,  may  have  every  grace  and  blessing 
poured  down  upon  his  royal  person,  to  render  him  a  long  and  glorious  instru- 
ment of  divine  mercy,  to  diffuse  blessings  over  the  whole  protestant  world, 
and  particularly  over  the  British  nation. 

As  the  author  abhors  the  thought  of  raising  seditions  in  the  state  under 
our  happy  constitution  from  a-iy  pretences  either  civil  or  religious,  so  he  has 
no  views  of  disturbing  any  character  or  set  of  men  in  those  just  privileges 
and  possessiohs  which  they  enjoy  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  he  possesses  all  his 
own  privileges  by  the  same. 

He  is  BO  well  convinced  of  our  happy  situation  above  and  beyond  almost 
every  other  nation  under  heaven,  that  he  does  not  suppose  it  can  be  either 
proper  or  lawful  for  any  persons  or  parties  among  us  to  attempt  to  shake  the 
present  foundations  of  our  govenmient,  in  order  to  introduce  in  practice  such 
a  scheme  of  liberty  iu  matters  of  conscience  as  these  papers  may  describe  in 
speculation.  .  Surely  we  value  our  British  constitution  and  the  priviU  ges  we 
enjoy,  both  civil  and  sacred,  at  too  high  a  rate,  ever  to  bring  the  hazard  and 
loss  of  them  into  a  competition  with  any  new  schemes  and  models,  which 
may  be  formed  by  the  warm  imagination  or  douhtful  reasonings  of  men. 

Yet  it  may  be  proper  and  useful  to  any  man  for  his  own  satisfaction  to 
enter  into  this  subject,  and  to  search  it  through  and  through,  according  to  his 
best  capacity,  that  he  may  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  many  late  contests 
in  our  nation  concerning  penal  laws  and  tests  in  civil  and  reKgious  affairs. 
The  antbor  was  very  desirous  to  try  *^  how  far  his  reason  could  establish  a 
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Dationat  religion/'  and  adjatt  and  limit  the  comnKm  rigkts  of  mankiiid,  bodi 
•acred  and  ciTil,  under  this  eitabli«liinent  in  any  ootmiry  wbatioeverf  wherein 
religion  may  be  professt^d  in  varions  femaa ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
a  pofeoi  contislenoe  with  all  due  liberty  of  conscience,  and  support  the  jnsl 
authority  of  supreme  rulers:  What  he  had  written  on  this  subject  he  wan 
desired  to  publish  as  a  matter  of  fbrtber  empiiry  to  tliose  who  have  thought 
much  on  this  argument :  and  perhaps  it  may  serve  to  lead  those  who  bikfm 
never  much  thought  of  it  into  a  more  natural  and  easy  track  of  thinking  wmk 
reasoning  nboot  it. 

If  any  thing  in  this  essay  shall  prove  so  happy  as  to  shed  one  peaccM 
and  serene  beam  of  light  upon  this  dark  and  noisy  controversy,  he  hopes  la 
ind  forgiveness  and  acceptance  among  his  best  riders :  And  to  woaM  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  such  light  further  improved  by  minds  better  furnished,  til 
it  spread  itself  into  a  fair  and  glorious  day.  Such  a  clear  and  haroionionn 
view  of  these  subjects  would  do  much  toward  the  security  and  ease  of  civil 
government  in  any  particular  occurrences,  as  well  as  toward  the  general 
advantage  of  true  religion  and  the  support  of  just  liberty,  which  are  three  of 
the  most  valuable  privileges  of  maiikind,  and  the  choicest  blestiufs  on  tlui 
side  henveo. 
March  2()th,  1738-9. 


NEW  ESSAY 

ON 

CIVIL  POWEH  JN  THINGS  SJCRED: 


An  E»guhy  after  an  Established  Tteligion,  consistent  witk  tic 
Juit  labertiet  of  Mankind,,  and  practicable  under  every 
Form  <^  Civil  Oowrnmtnl. 


ftBcnoit  I. — Of  the  "Sattire  and  Ends  of  Cizil  Govermmtntf 
with  the  teveral  kinds  of  it,  and  its  extent  to  Religion. 

1.  M.  HE  desijrn  of  civil  government  is  to  secure  the  penoni, 
the  properties,  tlic  just  libiirty  and  peace  of  maakind  from  the 
invasions  and  the  iDJuries  of  their  neighbours :  Wherooa  if 
there  were  no  such  tbim;  as  goverument  amongst  men,  the 
stronger  irould  often  make  inroads  upon  the  peace  and  pos- 
aessions,  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  those  that  were  weaker; 
and  universal  confusion  and  disorder,  mischiefs,  murders,  aod 
ten  thousand  miseries  wguld  overspread  tlie  face  of  the  earth. 

II.  In  order  to  this  general  good,  viz.  the  preservation  of 
the  persons  of  men  with  their  peace  and  posaessions,  mankind 
h^ve  been  led  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  sclf-preservatica 
to  join  themselves  in  distinct  civil  socie^es  ;  wherein  aa  by  a 
compact,  expressed  or  imgilied,  every  single  person  is  coDcemcd 
in  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  ibe  rest,  and  all  engage  thor 
assistance  to  defend  any  of  the  rest  when  their  peace  or  poasea- 
sions  are  invaded :  so  tliat  by  this  means  every  single  member  of 
the  sodety  has  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  whole  engaged 
for  bis  security  and  defence. 

III.  To  attain  this  end  most  hap|Hly,  different  sodetiea  have 
chosen  difTtirent  forms  of  government,  as  they  thought  moat  con- 
dudve  to  obtain  it. 

1.  Some  have  deemed  it  proper  fo  be  governed  by  a 
ungle  person,  and  have  ventured  to  put  the  autliority  and 
power  of  making  and  executing  laivs  for  guarding  their  per- 
sons and  properties,  and  for  avenging  their  injuries,  into  Ibe 
hands  of  a  single  person  ;  and  have  obliged  thcmaelves  to  mniat 
and  support  him  in  tlie  due  exercise  of  this  authority.  Tlus  i* 
called  Kingly  government  or  monarchy :  And  where  tbia  kiagly 
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I.  Often  have  oommitted  thto  stme  power  to  the  haiidi  ef 

greet   meii  or  Boblet,  pereone  of  riehe%  or  high  liirlht 

or  who  are  aappoeed  to  have  aaperior^WMom  eM 

who  shall  act  Id  ooocert  with  one  another  topromole 

This  is  called  aristocracy  ;  especially  when  it  U  agreed 

ithesemea  shall  have  their  heirs  for  their  suooeMora,  or  shall 

a  right  to  chuse  their  own  successors  theroselYes :  for  tbed 

have  divested  themselves  of  all  share  hi  the  goveni« 

'S.  A  thhrd  sort  have  chosen  a  popular  eOTemmeiit,  that  is^ 

the  people  themselves  meet  and  make  laws,  and  detemnne 

of  importance  by  a  common  vote  or  the  s^itence  of  tlia 

'part    But  where  the  society  is  so  numerous,  that  the  peo« 

all  meet  together  for  tliis  end)  they  have  parcelled 

Ives  into  many  districts,  and  chosen  particular  peraoM 

it  them  in  each  district.    Thus  the  people  are  said  to 

govern  themselves  by  these  their  representatiTes,  wfaidi 

anew  by  the  people  as  often  as  they  tlunk  ft^  or  li 

or  any  stated  seasons  which  the  people  agree  upon.    TUa 

'  democracy  ;  and  such  a  state  is  a  proper  republio  or 

iWealth  in  the  strictest  sense. 

\1l  There  are  other  societies  again,  which  have  made  a  imm* 
'  government  out  of  several  of  these ;  so  the  anciettt  Bo^ 
rtevemment  had  the  **  patres,**  or  H  patricii,**  or  senaters 
ir  nobility,  and  yet  the  plebehms  or  common  people  had 
share  in  the  government  too  by  their  power  in  dhuainff 
,&c.  After  the  year  of  the  city  three  hundred  and 
■even,  the  two  consuls  were  generally  one  patrioiaa 
one  plebeian.  Sometimes  there  is  made  a  mixtnre  of  aH 
farins  of  government :  Such  was  the  Romaa  viider  their 
I,  if  not  under  some  of  their  Kings ;  at  least,  thero 
Mithe  appearance  of  it.  But  the  most  regulfkr  roixtare  aoema 
>  be  that  wherein  the  chosen  represeutatives  of  the  people  havo 
Mr  distinct  siiare  of  gov^nment,  the  nobles  or  grmt  mMhaVB 
Kir  share,  and  a  single  i»crson  or  the  king  has  his  pirt  and 
hsre  in  this  authority,  and  all  agreed  upon  by  the  vrhole  oom« 
Hmity,  or  by  persons  chosen  to  re|»resont  them.  This  is  called  • 
lixed  monarchy ;  and  lierein  these  three  estates  of  the  kingddm 
re  siqiposed  by  mutual  asslHtanccs  and  mutual  limitations,  not 
ily  to  secure  the  common  peace,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the 
itioB  from  enemies,  but  to  guard  it  also  from  any  dangeroqa  ia* 
lads  that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  any  one  of  theae  three 
vwers  themselves.  Such  is  tho  happiness  of  Great  Britaki  nwkr 
le  iungj  lords,  and  commons. 

lY.  Here  let  H  be  noted,  that  whosoeter  liaftlkA  \;idwfs  ^ 
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jnakiAg  IftWSy  whether  the  kiog,  the  nobles,  or  the  pe<qife,  or 
all  these  tog^ether,  yet  still  the  particular  execution  of  these  laws 
Muist  be  oomroitted  to  roany  particular  magistrates  or  officers,  and 
they  are  usually  fixed  id  ^  subordination  to  one  another^  each  of 
Ibem  fulfilling  their  several  posts  throughout  the  nation^  in  ordei^ 
to  secure  the  general  peace. 

V.  Id  all  tlicse  forms  of  government  there  is,  as  I  hinted 
befoi'e,  a  compact  of  agreement  between  the  governors  and  go- 
verned, expressed  or  unplicd,  viz.  that  the  governors  sliall 
make  it  their  care  and  business  to  protect  the  people  in  their  Uves, 
liberties  and  properties,  by  restraining  or  punisliing  those  who 
iiyore,  attack  or  assault  them  ;  and  that  the  governed  submit  to 
be  punished  if  any  of.  them  are  found  guiUy  of  these  practices ; 
And  also  that  they  oblige  themselves  to  pay  such  homage, 
bonours,  and  taxes,  and  yield  such  assistance  to  the  governors 
with  their  natural  powers,  and  their  money  or  possessions,  as 
nay  best  obtain  the  gi'eat  ends  of  government,  and  the  common 
safety  of  the  whole  society. 

VI.  For  this  purpose  therefore,  each  person  by  tliis  com- 

{lact  willingly  abridges  himself  of  some  part  of  his  original 
iberty  or  property,  for  the  common  service  of  tlie  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member :  And  he  engages  himself  with  his  ]iowers 
and  capacities  to  defend  and  preserve  the  peace,  and  order,  and 
government  of  the  society,  so  long  as  he  and  his  fellow-subjects 
are  protected  by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  natural  rights 
and  liberties.  The  very  reason  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things 
shew  us  the  necessity  of  such  agreements. 

VII.  From  this  view  of  things  it  appears,  that  though  no 
particular  form  of  government,  besides  the  ancient  Jewish, 
could  claim  divine  right^  yet  all  government,  in  general,  is 
originally  from  Crod,  as  he  is  the  author  of  nature  and  reason, 
and  the  iiod  of  order  and  justice :  And  every  particular  govern- 
ment which  is  agreed  upon  by  men,  so  far  as  it  retains  the 
original  design  of  government,  and  faithfully  preserves  tlie 
peace  and  liberties  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  and  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  God  ;  for  it  is  God  our  creator, 
who  by  the  Ught  of  reason  hath  led  mankind  into  civil  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  thoir  mutual  help,  and  preservation,  and 
peace.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  two  great  a[)ostles  Peter  and 
Faul  vindicate  civil  governors,  and  demand  subjection  to  them 
from  christians  ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 4.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  pozcrr.  but  of  God :  The  porcers 
that  bey  are  ouUiiswd  of  God.  l\  hosoever  therefore  resisteththe 
power y  resistt'th  the  ordinance  oJ'Gody  and  the*/ that  resist  shall  rt'* 
ceive  to  themselves  dam  nation  y  that  isy  arc  condemned ;  J  or  rulers 
etre  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  1  Peter  ii.  13.  Submit 

j/oursehes  toneri^  uidinance  of  man  for  tlie  lsord\  Hike;  lihtthtr 
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If  be  io  the  king  as  supreme^  or  to  governors  as  to  them  who  are 
sent  by  himyfor  the  punishment  of  evil-doer  Sj  and  the  praise  ef 
them  that  do  well.  What  St.  Paul  saith  25  ordained  of  God^  that 
is,  in  general,  aa  civil  government  or  civil  powers,  St.  Peter 
calls  the  ordinance  of  vtan^  that  is,  in  particular,  as  to  tli6 
several  fornos  of  this  govcritmout  which  men  agree  upoii,  or 
mj^Mnnt :  And  indeed  God  has  left  it  to  men  to  agree  upon, 
and  appoint  the  particular  forms:  And  so  far  as  an?  of 
tbem  pursue  and  attain  this  ciul,  they  must  be  submitted  to, 
and  supported,  as  an  appointment  or  ordinance  both  of  God 
and  man. 

VIII.  Though  civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God, 
and  appointed  by  him  according  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  is 
thus  far  supported  by  di\ine  revelation,  yet  in  its  proper  aims  and 
designs  it  hath  fto  direct  roacli  nor  autliority  beyond  the  benefit 
of  men  in  this  world  :  Nor  do  the  tilings  of  religion,  nor  the  af* 
fairs  of  a  future  state  come  within  its  cognizance,  any  further 
than  they  have  a  most  evident  reference  to  the  natural  and  civil 
welfare  of  men  in  the  preseat  life  :  It  was  onlv  for  the  securitj 
of  their  natural  and  civil  interests  and  rights,  that  men  at  first 
joined  themselves  in  civil  societies,  and  not  that  their  gover* 
nors  should  chuse  their  religion  for  them.  Government  it- 
self  is  a  necessary  thing  in  this  world,  and  a  natural  or  moral 
instituUbn  of  God  among  persons  of  all  sorts  of  religion,  wlie« 
ther  heathens,  turks,  or  christians,  to  ])reserve  them  in  pre* 
sent  peace  :  Nor  do  any  of  these  religions  alter  the  uature  of 
civil  govcrumeot*. 

IX.  Whereas  if  civil  government  did  properly  extend  its 
authority  to  religion  and  the  things  of  a  future  happiness,  no 
government  or  governors  could  be  said  to  be  appointed  of  God 
nho  are  of  a  false  religion ;  and  thosfc  only  who  know  and 
teach,  and  promote  the  true  religion,  and  lead  people  in  a  riglil 
way  to  this  future  happiness,  could  be  of  God*s  apiK>iiitment ; 
even  as  no  government  extending  to  civil  things  can  be  said  to  be 
of  God  any  further  than  it  tends  to  promote  the  civil  peace 
and  welfare.  But  if  such  an  unreasonable  and  absurd  opinion 
as  this  were  allowed,  viz.  that  the  appointment  of  true  religion 
belongs  to  the  civil  government,  and  there  is  but  one  true  reli- 
gion,  it  would  cut  otf  ci\  11  government  from  being  an' appoint- 
ment of  God  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  who  had  lost  the  true  religion  ;  and  all  those 
nations  and  ag<'s  would  be  left  to  everlasting  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, till  God  brought  the  true  religion  among  them. 


*  What  exrrption  ron«t  be  made  for  ih«  Jewish  (fovprnoiPnt,  which 
v^aled  to  Motes,  and  was  almost  eutirrlji.  diriiie,  6baU  be  taken  notice  of  la 
hk  due  pitcf. 
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X.  And  OD  the  other  heod,  if  die  authority  of  every  civil 
gorerDment  extended  to  direct  the  affairs  of  religion^  and 
that  by  God^a  appoiotmeBt ;  then  every  governmeiit  would 
have  a  right  to  aetermine  what  shall  be  the  religion  of  thai 
aociety  or  nation  ;  and  by  this  means,  as  the  true  religion  ia 
professed  by  very  few  civil  governments  in'  comparison  of 
the  multitudes  of  false  religions,  there  would  be  an  obligation 
jfrom  God  on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  submit  to  theif 
governors  when  they  enjoin  a  false  religion,  and  receive,  and 
practise  it  instead  of  the  true,  which  is  too  absurd  a  thing  to  be 
aapposed. 

Sect.  II. — The  Necessity  of  aeknctwleiging  a  God,  and  the 

Religion  of  an  Oath. 

I.  Thoogh  rdipon,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  salvation  of 
enr  aouls  and  a  future  world  of  happiness,  doth  not  come 
within  the  cognisance  of  civil  government;  yet  as  the  affiurs 
€f  men  are  situated  in  this  world  under  all  governments,  there 
are  several  things  relating  to  our  civil  welfare  which  seem  to 
require  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  a  Grod  ;  as  these  foar 
lor  instance  :  1.  Witnessing  in  controversies  between  two  partiea. 
2.  Information  in  criminal  cases.  3.  Security  against  secret 
]Uots  and  mischiefs  from  the  people.  4.  Guarding  against  op* 
pression  and  injustice  of  the  rulers.  Let  us  consider  each^f  these 
distinctly : 

1.  The  case  of  '^  witnessing  in  controversies  between  two 
contending  parties  requires  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God.*' 
JPartly  through  the  ignorance  of  men,  and  partly  through  their 
evil  inclinations,  there  will  be  controversies  frequently  arising 
among  the  people,  which  must  be  detcnnined  by  the  magistrate 
as  a  judge  of  right  and  wrong.  Now  in  order  to  search  into  tho 
truth  of  things,  and  the  rigtit  of  narticular  persons,  it  is  not  thought 
proper  for  the  magistrate  usually  to  give  credit  to  any  persons  ia 
their  own  cause,  when  there  is  no  concurrent  witness  or  wit« 
aesses  who  declare  the  same  tiling.  And  whereas  witnesses  ia 
many  disputes  about  property  may  jusUy  be  sus|>ected  to  warp 
from  the  truth  through  private  influences,  if  there  be  no  other 
person  who  can  detect  and  discover  them,  therefore  it  ia 
necessary  they  should  have  some  knowledge,  and  make  some 
profession  of  an  invisible  power  who  made  and  governs  the 
work!,  who  seos  and  lioars  and  knows  every  thiug  which  ia 
done  among  men,  and  who  is  a  guardian  of  justice  and  truth, 
and  some  time  or  other  will  terribly  punish  falsehood  and  lying. 

2.  ^^  The  case  of  information  ajfainst  criminals  requires 
«oroe  profession  of  a  (lod.'*  Let  it  be  considered,  tliat  whatso* 
ever  injuries  or  frauds,  crimes  or  mischiefs,  are  practised  or 

committed  in  t^ny  nation  under  tlicse  s^overnmcnts,  they  cannot 
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be  punished  till  those  magistrates  who  are  executors  of  the  laws, 
are  iDfbnned  of  them ;  nor  can  such  informers  at  all  times  be 
safely  credited,  because  they  may  have  no  regard  to  truth  in 
tbemselTes,  or  they  may  be  swayed  by  some  evil  bias,  unless  they 
have  some  knowledge  or  belief  and  reverence  of  a  higher  power 
who  knows  all  truth,  and  will  avenge  falsehood. 

3.  **  To  secure  a  state  against  secret  plots  and  mischievous 
designs  of  the  people  requires  the  profession  of  a  divine  Being.*' 
There  are  many  frauds  and  plots,  and  secret  evil  practices 
which  tend  to  the  injury  of  mankind,  to  the  ruin  of  all  govern- 
ment and  peace  in  a  nation,  and  yet  they  cannot  perhaps  be 
found  out  by  the  eyes  of  men  soon  enough  to  prevent  tlie  mis* 
chief  intended.  Theretbre  the  belief  and  awful  sense  of  some  all- 
knowing  and  over-ruling  power  is  needful  to  guard  the  evil 
minds  of  men  against  contriving  these  secret  mischievous  prac- 
tices, and  the  profession  of  this  beUef  is  a  necessary  band  of 
common  union  and  safety. 

4.  ''  The  acknowledgment  of  a  God  is  necessary  to  guard 
offioers  and  rulers  from  oppressing  the  people."  Magistrates  or 
oflScera  themselves  may  be  easily  inclined  or  tempted  to  neglect 
their  duty  to  tlie  people,  they  may  be  bribed  or  frightened 
to  pass  wicked  and  unjust  judgments  on  men,  or  to  commit 
^evous  outrages  and  acts  of  violence  upon  them,  if  they 
have  no  knowledge  nor  belief  of  any  superior  power  who  rules 
the  world,  and  will  punish  unfaithfulness,  injustice,  violence,  op- 
pression and  falsehood  in  all  ranks  of  his  creatures,  whether  high, 
or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

II.  In  order  therefore  to  a  peaceful  and  successful  govern* 
ment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  every  man  in  his  rights  and 
liberties,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  governors  and  the  subjects 
should  acknowledge  some  God,  that  is,  some  superior  invisi« 
ble  power  wlio  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  secret  things, 
and  will  punish  those  crimes  or  those  acts  of  injustice  or 
falsehood,  either  in  the  governor  or  the  governed,  which  violate 
the  common  welfare  of  mankind,  and  which  are  committed  in 
secret.  Whatever  some  witty  persons  have  pretended,  that  a 
kingdom  or  state  of  atheists  may  be  supported  without  any  regard 
to  a  God  or  religion,  it  has  hus^e  and  dreadful  inconveniences  at- 
tending it,  considering  the  wicked  and  perverse  tempers  and 
manners  of  men. 

III.  Now  to  secure  a  civil  government  in  the  execution  of 
its  proper  designs,  to  secure  the  mutual  fidelity  of  subjects 
and  their  governors,  and  to  secure  the  truth  of  witnesses  in 
inattrrs  of  controversy,  and  in  informations  brought  against  any 
criminals,  the  bond  of  an  oath  is  the  ultimate  resort  of  men  :  For 
an  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  a  God,  concerning  t\\elr\iW\  oil N«Vk<^\. 
they  declare ;  it  is  slh   appeal  io  bomc  supeviot  ;x\\^  VxiVvkMV^ 
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power,  wbo  will  avenge  falsehood  and  perjury  wheresoever  it  is 
practised,  though  it  should  not  or  could  not  be  found  out  by  the 
search  of  men. 

And  let  it  be  observed  that  an  oath  or  an  appeal  to  God 
eonceniing  truth  always  implies  in  it,  that  we  hope  for  a  blessing 
from  this  God  u])on  our  fidelity^  if  we  speak  the  truth ;  but  that 
we  imprecate  the  vengeance  of  this  God  to  fall  upon  us,  if  wc 
knowingly  speak  what  is  false,  or  act  contrary  to  our  covenants 
or  engagements. 

IV.  I  would  fain  have  it  observed  also  yet  further  that  it 
will  be  a  much  more  effectual  means  to  secure  mankind  from 
peljury,  and  from  every  degree  of  falsehood  or  violation  of  aa 
oath,  if  the  oath  were  always  administered  by  the  magistrate  ' 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  if  the  words  in  which  an  oath 
is  fonned  did  express  the  imprecation  or  curse  upon  false- 
hood strongly  and  terribly,  rather  than  if  it  expressed  only  ' 
the  blessing  upon  truth  and  faithfulness.  And  I  have  often 
thouglit  that  one  reason  why  there  is  so  much  perjury  in  our  na- 
tion, and  the  religion  of  an  oath  has  so  little  force  upon  tlie  con-  . 
sciences  of  men,  is  because  in  our  common  form,  '^  So  help 
me  God,*'  the  blessing  only  is  ex|)resse(!,  and  the  curse  is 
concealed  and  only  implied  at  a  distance ;  so  that  very  few 
who  take  the  oatii  have  such  an  awful  sense  of  their  transac- 
tions with  an  almighty  avenging  power  at  such  a  season  at 
they  ought  to  have,  for  want  of  the  plainer  appearance  at, 
the  imprecation,  as  well  as  for  want  of  greater  solemnity  in  the 
manner  of  administering  and  taking  the  oath.  I  well  remem* 
ber  in  former  years  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  justice  of  peace 
in  the  country,  informed  me  that  ignorant  ncople  would  easily 
be  persuaded  by  their  neighbours  to  go  to  take  their  oath  before 
him  concerning  particular  facts,  when  they  would  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  assert  the  same  thing  boldly  with  some  terrible  impreca- 
tion themselves,  of  broken  or  withered  limbs,  if  they  did  not 
utter  the  truth. 

V.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  necessary,  that  the  governors  and 
governed  should  acknowledge  and  profess  their  belief  and  vene- 
ration of  a  God,  that  is,  of  some  superior  and  invisible  power 
who  will  punish  perjury  and  violence  and  secret  crimes  against 
tlie  welfare  of  mankind.  And  it  seems  a  most  proper  and  agree- 
able, if  not  a  necessary  thing,  that  each  should  be  bound  to  the 
other,  that  is,  the  governors  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the 
governors  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  fulfil  their  mutual 
duties  and  engagements  of  protection  and  obedience.  In  Great 
Britain  the  kings  arc  engaged  hereto  by  their  coronation -oath, 
and  the  people  by  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Tlie  coronation- oath 
obliges  the  king  to  grant  and  keep  and  confirm  to  his  peo|)le  the 
l»ws  and  customs,  &c.  and  also,  to  his  power,  to  cause  law^  jus« 
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ice  and  diacretion  io  mercy  and  truth  to  be  executed  in  all  his 
jadgmenta.  The  oath  of  allegiance  obliges  the  people  to  sup- 
port the  king  In  all  his  just  rights  and  powers,  so  far  as  he  can, 
ioCfa,  and  will  protect  his'  subjects  in  their  just  rights  and  pro- 
ycrtiea.  It  is  evidently  a  mutual  contract,  and  both  are  bound 
Is  each  other  by  this  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

VI.  It  seems  to  me  also  very  proper,  that  the  outward 
nremony  or  action  which  is  used  in  swearing,  whether  it  be  lift- 
ing up  the  hand,  or  kissing  the  book,  &c.  be  publicl  j  and  autho* 
ritalively  declared,  not  to  be  designed  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
nhereby  we  pay  our  invented  honours  to   Ood  iu  the  act  of 
ivrearing,  but  that  it  is  used  only  as  a  civil  gesture  or  sign, 
whereby  we  testify  to  the  world  tliat  we  do  call  God  to  wit* 
wem  to  the  truth  of  that  we  speak.    Hereby  we  shall  secure 
naay  scrupulous  persons  from  the  fear  of  taking  an  oath  with 
flnt  sign.  Jest  they  should  thereby  worship  the  great  Crod  by 
ceremonies  invented  by  men,  which  many  good  subjects  have 
thought  unlawful.     Or  if  they  do  still  really  and  in  conscience 
loraple  any  particular  gesture  or  outward  sign,  or  ceremony, 
ftdr  oath  expressed  in  full  and  strong  language  should  be  taken 
nithoat  it. 

VII.  If  any  particular  persons  of  known  sobriety  should 
declare  solemnly,  that  from  a  principle  of  conscience  they  scru- 
ple the  form  of  an  oath  or  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  concerning 
the  truth,  I  think  they  arc  bound  to  give  some  proper  satis- 
bctioD  to  the  government,  that  the  form  of  words  which  they 
sie  in  witnessing,  in  affirmations  or  promises,  &c.  shall  be 
deemed  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  viz. 
tkst  their  consciences  are  equally  bound  by  it  before  God,  and 
tiiatthey  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  among  men  by  the  vio« 
iition  thereof.  This  will  relieve  the  people  that  are  called 
Quakers,  who  will  not  take  any  oath  :  And  indeed  without  some 
iQch  security  no  person  is  fit  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  civil  go- 
lemment,  nor  to  be  a  member  of  any  state,  who  refuses  to  bind 
Ibs  truth  by  an  oath. 

VIII.  And  therefore  if  there  be  any  person  who  thinks  and 
believes  that  the  obligation  arising  from  an  oath,  or  from  such  a 
demn  affirmation  made  before  the  civil  powers,  may  be  dis- 
idved  and  nullified  by  any  other  power  upon  earth,  such  a 
person  may  he  lawfully  excluded  from  becoming  a  member 
of  the  state,  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges  thereof ;  unless 
be  can  find  some  way  or  other  that  shall  be  justly  satisfactory 
to  the  state,  concerning  his  truth  or  fidelity  to  his  neighbours 
uid  his  governors.  For  where  one  party  cannot  or  will  not 
effectually  oblige  themselves  to  allegiance  and  fidelity,  the  other 

Crty  is  not  bound  to  aflbrd  them  civil  protection  and  the  \^rivi- 
^ot  of  the  government.    How  far  the  papists  are  concetu^OLva 
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Ihia  matter^  let  othera  judge :  But  1  shall  have  oecuion  to  me^ 
Uon  this  hert^afler. 

IX.  I  u'ill  not  atajr  here  to  debate  whether  it  be  neceaurj 
for  this  purpoae  of  swearing  for  the  uses  of  civil  govcrDiaeat, 
tliatmeo  should  acknowlcclg*:  one  single  Almi^ty  Power,  that  i^ 
the  true  God  in  oppoiiitibn  to  all  faUc  ^d» :  For  it  Is  certaia 
that  some  goTcroments,  who  worshipped  idols  or  false  god% 
did  believe  that  thcae  invisible  powers  would  punish  ii^ustioe 
■nd  fraud  among  men,  and  thireby  did  maintain  and  aecure 
tlicmsulTCS,  and  made  tlicir  nation  tolerably  peaceful  and  floih 
rishing  for  years  or  a^B.  But  this  may  be  asserted  with  abua- 
dant  evidence  and  truth,  that  the  common  acknawledgmeDt  of 
the  one  livittg  and  true  God,  both  by  princes  and  people,  by  tbe 
governors  and  governed,  is  by  far  the  best  and  surest  band  rf 
government  and  tlie  common  peace :  But  I  shall  have  occaakts 
to  mention  this  also  afterward. 

Sect.  Ill, — 0/   Public  Teachers  of  the  Latcs  and  Morality, 

I.  As  (hero  arc  many  social  duties  of  the  law  of  nature 
which  refrard  (he  security  of  lives  and  properties  of  men,  for 
which  all  government  n  designed  ;  such  as  Iioneaty,  justice 
truth,  gratitude,  goodness  to  men,  honour  and  tidelily  to  aupe* 
riors,  &c.  so  there  are  many  crimes  which  are  rlestructivc  to 
tlicir  properties  or  their  lives,  or  to  iheir  wliole  government  and 
peace;  such  as  treason  in  all  degrees,  che&Iing,  stealing,  rob- 
bing, plundering,  adultery,  assaults,  maiming,  murder,  and 
various  other  sorts  of  injuries  to  the  bodies  of  men,  to  thdr 
known  riglits,  powers,  and  privileges,  as  weH  as  to  their  es- 
tates, their  reputation,  good  name,  and  comfort:  All  which 
ought  to  be  in  tlie  power  of  civil  governments  to  forbid  and 
restrain  by  propiT  taws ;  which  laws  should  sometimea  have 
proper  retrards  appointed  for  the  innocent  informers  and  aiH»> 
tants  of  the  magistrates',  but  always  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  crlmii.ll. 

II.  There  arc  also  some  personal  duties  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, such  as  sobriety  and  temperance,  frugality  and  industry  ; 
and  (liere  are  sins  against  this  law  which  relate  primarily  and 
diiefly  to  single  persons,  such  as  intemperance  of  every  kind, 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  profuse  and  riotous  hving,  universal 
idleness  or  neglect  of'  labour  among  the  poor,  fornication, 
self-murder,  &c.  which  though  they  do  not  perhaps  so  seiiMbly, 
directly,  and  immediately  injure  our  neigtibonrs,  yet  they  are 
very  pernicious  to  any  state  or  govcmiucnt,  inasmuch  aa  they 
disfiuse  men  greatly  to  the  cotnuiisHion  uf  injuries  against  their 
neighbours,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of   mankind,   and   the. 

peace  pf  society  and  government.  These  crimes  seem  tlierefore 
properly  to  lie  under  the  cogaVia.uc«  «u4l^^l«  twVtuv&x  qH  <&n 
Kivil  gvvemtaciit. 
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in.  Now  as  tbtnre  are  laws  which  are  or  should  be  made  in 
etery  society  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  for  support- 
iBf^  and  carrying  on  the  common  welfare  of  the  society;  and  as 
some  of  these  laws  should  forbid  those  social  crimes,  such  as 
cheating,  stealing',  murder,  adultery,  &c.  and  these  perbonal 
crimes,  idleness,  drunkenness,  &c.  so  i(  is  necessary  in  a  well- 
constituted  government,  that  there  should  be  ^ome  common  ap- 
pointed way  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  to 
the  people,  that  they  may  be  well  apprized  what  is  their  duty 
iod  what  they  are  forbid  to  practise.  Surely  the  laws  of  a  land 
should  be  made  known  to  those  who  arc  to  walk  and  live  accord- 
,  ingto  them,  and  who  are  to  be  punished  for  not  keeping  tliem. 
I  And  by  the  way  I  wish  I  could  give  some  sufficient  reason 
'  why,  when  new  laws  are  made  in  Great  Britain  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  there  should  not  be  as  much  caro^ 
taken  in  a  legal  promulging  them  or  the  substance  of  them, 
so  tar  as  concerns  all  private  persons  at  least,  through  every 
city  and  town  in  the  nation,  as  there  is  of  puhlisliing  the  mere 
will  of  the  prince  by  royal  proclamations,  which  must  be  read 
in  every  market  town.  Multitudes  of  people  arc  as  ignorant  of 
the  laws,  as  they  would  be  of  proclamations,  if  not  published  in 
this  manner. 

IV.  And  for  the  same  reason,  since  the  awful  veneration  of 
a  superior  invisible  power  that  knows  all  things,  and  can  punish 
falsehood  and  secret  crimes,  is  necessary  to  government,  there 
should  be  some  care- taken  by  the  governurs  that  the  knowledge 
of  tliis  superior  invisible  power  should  be  some  way  proclaimed 
or  propagated  amongst  all  the  subjects. 

V.  And  though  it  is  possible,  as  was  hinted  before,  that 
the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  Several  gods,  who  are  aven- 
gers of  falsehood  and  secret  mischief,  may  be  consistetU  with  tlie 
tolerable  welfare  and  conveniences  of  the  state,  yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  polytheism,  or  the  belief  of  many  gods,  hath  so 
much  absurdity  in  it,  and  is  so  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature, 
that  many  inconveniences  may  arise  from  it;  and  therefore  it  is 
highly  proper  tiiat  the  existence  and  j)erfections,  the  providence 
and  natural  and  moral  government  of  the  one  true  God  siiould 
be  some  way  ma(ie  known  through  the  nation,  together  with 
the  natural  veneration  or  reverence  that  is  due  to  him  from  all 
men. 

VI.  Whether  the  belief  and  profess'on  of  the  one  true  God 
should  be  imposed  on  all  i'le  nation  under  any  ]>euaUy,  I  leave 
others  to  determine.  1  rather  tiiink  it  should  not ;  and  for  ttiese 
three  reasons : 

I.  There  may  be  many  heathens  who  worship  several  goda^ 
who  yet  may  he  useful  meiubevs  oi  the  slate  ;  they  i\\\i^  Vi^^vvA^ 
agree  to  au  original  compact  ot  goverum  ^nt,  auOl  vuan'  o^..\    . 
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untfercly  with  an  oath ;  they  may  dread  the  Tengeanee  of  tb 
gods  falling  upon  them  for  falsehoods,  aud  may  perhaps  t 
great  ifrealth  and  strength  to  a  government  or  nation  ;  why  tt 
should  they  be  utterly  secluded  from  it  ?  If  it  be  objected  tl 
no  such  persons  as  idolaters  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  Jew 
state  by  the  laws  of  God,  Mr.  Locke  in  his  admirable  lett 
of  toleration  has  answered  that  difficulty,  by  shewing  that  i 
Jewish  government  was  a  theocracy  wherein  God,  even  Jei 
vah,  the  one  true  Gody  was  their  political  king,  and  tlierefi 
tlie  acknowledgment  of  any  other  God  was  treason  against  i 
state ;  but  it  was  never  so  in  any  other  nation  upon  earth*. 

II.  If  the  members  of  any  state  or  government  happen 
be  heathens  or  idolaters,  or  perhaps  raanichees,  who  believe  t 
sovereign  principle  or  powers,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  e' 
&c.  they  may  be  invited  and  inclined  to  hearken  to  the  pric 
pies  of  true,  religion  aud  Christianity,  if  they  are  not  utterly  d 
couraged  by  finding  peualtics  laid  upon  their  mistaken  beli 
and  they  might  by  the  same  gentleness  continue  their  favoura 
opinion  of  us,  and  grow  up  by  degrees  iuto  believers  of 
one  true  God,  I  might  repeat  the  same  thing  concerning 
heathen  neighbours  of  such  a  state  or  government,  and  Strang 
who  come  to  traffic  with  them.  By  seeing  the  gentleness  i 
goodness  of  such  a  christian  nation,  they  by  degrees  may  attc 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  be  converted  and  become  his  d 
ciples,  and  may  be  allured  to  unite  tliemselves  and  their  rid 
and  powers  to  support  this  government.  Penalties  may  mi 
dissemblers  and  hypocrites,  but  good  christians  are  not  to 
made  this  way. 

III.  If  it  be  allowed  that  polythcists  should  lie  under  f 
penalty  by  the  law  for  owing  many  gods,  let  us  suppose  a  Sc 
nian  or  an  Arian,  a  Turk  or  a  Deist  to  be  the  supreme  goveru< 
May  he  not  take  into  his  head  to  lay  the  same  penalty  on  Atl 
nasians  for  owning  and  adoring  three  distinct,  infinite  ami 
mighty  persons,  of  which  the  Unitarian  governor  perhaps  < 
get  no  other  idea  than  that  of  three  gods  ?  We  well  know  tl 
the  governments  of  this  world  arc  not  wont  of  themselves  to 
too  nice  or  too  just  in  their  distinction  of  theological  matte 
nor  too  ready  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  tlie  sentiuie 

*  I  would  not  willingly  divert  from  my  subject  here  so  far  as  to  tbev,  t 
God  was  the  proper  political  Lord  and  supreme  Kin^  of  the  Jewi$,  even  il 
they  had  kngs,  as  well  as  before.  It  was  God  himself  who  from  time  to  ti 
pointed  out  by  inspiration,  or  by  extraordinary  providence::,  the  judges  i 
ahoold  rule  them  :  It  was  God  who  pointed  oui  their  kinits  a»  his  dt^puties  io 
immediate  mgnqcr,  as  Saul,  Pavid,  Solomon  who  »9s  one  of  David's  youo 
sons,  &r.  It  was  God  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  kiogdomii,  who  by 
prophets  gave  Jeroboam  ttn  iribes,  who  cut  off  hii  poKteri>y,  at,(l  anointed  Ji 
and  again  cut  offbia  posterity,  and  did  what  he  pleased  to  altrriog  the  sod 
sinns  of  their  kings  i  Jcborah  the  JJuiy  One  of  Israel,  who  wa»  their  Qod» 
a!iO  ikeir  King, 
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of  those,  who  dare  to  differ  from  them.  I  fear  the  remonstrancea 
made  by  the  Atlianaaiaos  drawn  from  a  few  theological  or  meta- 
physical distinctions,  or  from  the  holy  bible  itself,  would  not 
easily  persuade  the  Arian  or  Socinian  ruler,  the  Turkish  or 
Deist  governor  to  make  any  saving  difference  between  them  and 
otiier  polytheists :  And  tlius  the  idolater  with  many  god«,  and 
the  Athanasian  with  his  trinity  would  fall  under  the  same  public 
penalties,  how  unjust  soever  such  a  sentence  might  be,  if 
thoroughly  examined  by  christian  principles. 

VII.  As  those  persons  who  are  ap]>ointcd  by  (he  govern* 
ment  to  teach  the  people  the  civil  rules  or  statutes  of  the  land, 
thoald  be  well  instructed  in  them  themselves,  that  as  far  as  [los- 
lible  the  people  might  never  be  led  into  a  mistake  in  matters 
wherein  their  lives  and  properties  are  concerned  ;  so  for  the 
•ame  reason,  the  persons  that  should  be  appointed  by  the  state 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  a  God  and  the  reli- 
gioo  of  an  oath,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  these 
personal  and  social  virtues  wliich  are  so  necessary  to  good  govern- 
mtoit,  I  say,  these  teachers  should  be  themselves  well  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  be  also  to  all 
appearance  pious  and  virtuous  and  loyal,  practising  that  rever- 
ence to  Cjrod,  and  those  civil  and  moral  laws  whicli  they  teach, 
that  with  more  success  they  may  instruct  the  people  in  tlieso 
things  which  are  of  so  much  im|)ortance  to  their  civil  welfare 
and  the  preservation  of  the  government. 

VIII.  As  taxes  are  raised  by  the  state,  and  customs  and 
tributes  of  various  kinds  justly  imposed  by  the  government,  in 
onlcr  to  defray  the  public  expenccs  and  to  pay  the  public 
officers  ;  so  it  seems  reasonable  that  those  public  officers  who 
are  appointed  to  instruct  the  ])eo|)lc  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Uws  of  the  land,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  these  virtues  and 
vices  which  affect  the  civil  society,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
a  God  who  will  punish  secret  wickedness,  and  in  the  sacredness 
and  solemnity  of  an  oath,  which  is  the  bond  of  government,  I 
say,  it  is  reasonable  that  these  public  teachers  should  be  paid  or 
sapported  out  of  the  civil  list,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  the  tri- 
imte  raised  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  since  the  support 
and  peace  of  the  civil  govcrnmeut  so  much  depends  U|)on  it*. 

*  Looi(  lince  thi«  was  wriUtn,  I  met  with  a  part<calar  appointoieotof  such 
public  seriooos  or  iostructions,  to  be  given  to  the  people  in  China,  by  their 
MaodariDS  or  gorernors  of  towns  and  proTideneei  on  the  first  and  iifipentb  days 
<if  the  month,  which  in  actually  pr^cii«ed  by  theiu  there,  as  Pere  Du  Haldegivea 
viau  accouut  in  h/s  late  History  of  China,  vol.  I.  page  53,  where  he  enumerates 
all  the  sixteen  texts  giTen  thenn  by  t^e  Emperor  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  another  of 
tbem,  twic«  a  muo'.h  m  pulilio  assemblies.  Almost  every  one  of  them  contains 
some  moral  virtue,  and  there  ii  a  spi*«-imen  added  of  the  sermon  of  &  Mandarin 
upon  one  of  them.  It  may  be  obsKrved  indei'd  as  a  defect  in  the  choice  of  theae 
susjects,  that  not  one  of  them  has  ^uy  relation  to  their  god*  or  religion,  except 
tuai  which  ordem  the  siiatng  of  new  ttciB,  and  I  think  Ulhe  only  Ott% XXk^X cixi* 
Dot  be  viuduaud. 
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▲dcI  perhaps  we  might  venture  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
preachers  of  natural  religion  in  all  the  more  necessary  an^ 
obvious  doctrines  and  duties  of  it,  whicli  have  so  evident  a 
connection  with  the  civil  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  state, 
may  be  lawfully  maintained  by  the  government  out  of  the 
national  tribute  appointed  to  supply  the  civil  list ;  but  I  affirm 
it  not  at  present.  I  would  speuk  with  all  just  diffidence  in 
things  duuious. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the    Peop/e^s  Jttendance  on  these  Public 

Teachers. 

I.  Now  a  question  arises  here,  if  there  are  public  officers 
appointed  to  teach  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  also  to  teadi 
the  things  tliat  relate  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the 
religion  of  an  oath,  and  those  viriuos  and  vices  which  con- 
cern the  civil  interests  of  the  society,  may  not  the  supreme 
power  likewise  olilige  the  people  at  certain  seasons  to  come 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  these  public  teachers,  supposing  that 
these  times  and  seasons  are  so  ivisely  adjusted  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  iuterests  oi'  mankind  or  of  tliat  nation.  To  this  I 
answer, 

IL  I  see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  rights  or  just  li- 
berties of  mankind:  And  upon  this  account  I  ^\ould  ask,  may 
not  a  christian  prince  appoint  a  certain  hour  of  the  first  day  of 
tlie  week  which  christians  esteem  sacred,  to  be  employed  in 
hearing  these  lectures  ?  And  for  the  same  reason  might  not  a 
Jewish  prince  appoint  some  part  of  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
which  the  Jews  coimt  sacred,  for  persons  to  hear  such  lectures  ? 
And  a  Tm*kish  prince  appoint  his  lectures  of  the  same  kind  upon 
u  Friday  for  the  same  reason  ? 

III.  And  I  might  add  further,  that  if  the  state  judge  it 
necessary,  that  one  day  in  seven,  or  nine,  or  twelve,  or  twice  in 
a  month  people  should  be  restrained  from  their  usual  labours  in 
public,  partly  to  give  rest  to  the  labouring  part  of  a  nation,  both 
man  and  beast,  and  ])artly  that  they  may  be  more  at  leisure  for 
these  public  lectures  in  their  regular  course,  I  do  not  at  present 
see  any  thing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  just  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple :  Provided  always  that  the  time  or  times  a|)|)ointed  for  such 
public  lectures,  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  large  as  to  hinder  the 
common  welfare  of  the  people  in  their  several  particular  employ- 
ments, or  to  obstruct  or  prevent  or  too  much  curtail  and  diminish 
religious  services,  or  the  necessary  duties  \^here  conscience  obliges 
each  of  them  to  pay  special  honours  to  the  God  ihcy  profess ;  of 
which  hereafter; 

IV.  It  is  granted  indeed,  thM  th<y  Jews  so  long  as  tlicy 
were  a  nation  under  a  distinct  government  of  their  own,  were 
actually  under  a  theocracy  \  God  was  their  political  head  and 
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their  king ;  and  therefore  the  civil  and  the  religious  concerns  of 
thai  nation  were  more  inttTiniugled  one  wilb  another  in  the 
same  pages  of  the  bible  ;  and  the  relii^ious  observation  of  certaia 
days  and  times  was  appointed  by  God,  as  the  particular  govcrnur 
of  that  land  as  well  as  tiie  universal  Lord  of  conscience  j  which 
kod  was  not  very  large  in  its  whole  extent.  But  these  pecu« 
liaritics  of  government  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  nation  or 
people  whatsoever;  nor  even  to  the  Jews  at  present,  who^are 
DOW  no  united  nation,  but  are  abandoned  by  God  their  king  to 
be  a  scattered  people  throughout  the  earth.  Though  nothing 
can  be  inferred  frora  the  special  laws  of  the  Jews  about  days  ap* 
pmnted  for  public  worship  under  severe  penalties,  which  would 
justify  other  magistrates  in  enacting  such  laws,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  if  such  lectures  of  civil  and  moral  laws  must 
be  ready  will  certainly  require  certain  times  to  be  appointed 
for  reading  them  and  attendance  upon  them.  And  therefore  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  such  days,  or  hours  at  least,  be 
legally  settled  by  public  authority,  since  the  welfare  of  the  state 
requires  it. 

V.  It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  however  these  attendances 
ire  required  by  a  law,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  will  be  punc- 
tually performed  nor  this  law  obeyed,  unless  there  be  some 
penalty  annexed  to  the  neglect.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  there* 
fore  the  penalty  should  in  such  cases  be  so  wisely  framed  and 
limited,  that  it  may  not  exceed  the  damage  the  public  may  be 
iup);oscd  to  sustain  by  sucii  a  neglect.  As  for  tlic  neglect  of 
attending  these  public  lecturcf;,  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be  esteemed . 
a  sufficient  penalty,  that  ])ersons  by  this  neglect  will  continue 
ia;norant  of  the  laws  moral  and  civil,  and  thereby  be  more  ex- 
posed to  incur  the  several  penalties  to  which  tiie  breaking  of 
tliose  laws  will  subject  tiicm.  If  any  other  penalties  be  need* 
ful,  let  others  propose  them.  I  would  be  very  cautious  in 
appointed  penalties,  though  a  law  has  but  small  force  without 
them. 

VI.  But  it  will  be  objected  here,  in  opposition  to  any  such 
penalties,  since  God  only  is  the  Lord  of  conscience,  no  govem- 
meot  has  any  right  or  authority  to  impose  any  thing  on  the  con- 
sciences of  its  subjects,  which  they  solemnly  declare  or  swear 
thcv  believe  to  be  unlawful  or  oilensivo  to  God,  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  shewn  afterward  :  Suppose  then  any  persons  should 
pretend  their  conscience  does  not  permit  them  to  attend  upon 
those  established  moral  lectures  of  tlK?  veneration  due  to  a  God, 
and  the  various  civil  duties  to  men  on  those  days  or  at  those 
Seasons  that  are  appointed  by  the  state  for  these  lectures :  As 
for  instance,  suppose  a  christian  in  a  Turkish  country  be  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  these  public  lectures  on  the  Lord's  day  or 
Sunday  which  he  accounts  sacred  3  or  suppose  a  Jew  should  be 
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required  to  give  his  tttention  to  them  on  a  Saturday,  which  is  his 
sabbath  ;  would  not  this  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
if  this  attendance  on  these  established  lectures  were  imposed  with 
a  penalty  ? 

I  must  answer  still,  that  conscience  in  things  relating  to 
Grod  must  not  be  imposed  upon,  nor  can  men  be  obliged  to 
alienate  sacred  time  to  mere  civil  purposes,  but  where  the  real 
necessities  of  the  state  require  it;  ana  there  I  suppose  God  will 
not  account  it  criminal  to  comply  with  the  necessities  of  the  state 
on  his  own  sacred  day  ;  as  for  instance,  to  stop  a  flood,  to  quench 
m  fire,  or  to  repel  an  invasion.  And  as  the  consciences  of  the 
subjects  should  not  without  necessity  be  imposed  upon  to  hear 
these  national  statutes  or  civil  lectures,  where  they  think  the 
aaored  time  is  profaned  hereby ;  so  it  is  still  more  evident  that 
no  person  should  be  constrained  against  his  conscience  to  be  a 
reader  of  these  civil  lectures,  who  thinks  eitlier  the  reading 
itself  or  the  time  of  reading  to  be  unlawful  or  offensive  to  CkMi. 
And  I  think  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of  the 
state  can  bq  such,  as  to  require  tliose  very  persons  to  read 
these  things  who  think  it  unlawful  to  do  it.  Surely  others  should 
do  that  oflice. 

Yet  if  I  may  speak  my  most  free  and  reasonable  thoughts 
here,  I  can  hardly  believe  the  great  God  would  account  it  a  vio* 
lation  of  some  part  of  his  appointed  sabbath,  whetlicr  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  to  hear  such  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue,  or  les- 
sons of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  duty  to  him  and  to  civil 
governors,  which  should  be  tlie  chief  substance  of  these  lectures  : 
For  we  find  even  under  the  strictnesses  of  the  Jewish  sabbatizing, 
our  blessed  Saviour  himself  we»t  to  a  feast  at  the  house  of  apha- 
risee  :  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  he  taught  them  there  good  manners  and 
civility  as  well  as  morality,  viz,  that  thej/  should  not  sit  down  in 
the  chief  place  lest  they  should  be  removed  with  shame  to  some 
hwer  room.  And  it  is  certain  that  all  the  books  of  Moses  were 
read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  sabbath-dai/y  wherein  now  and 
then  the  laws  of  their  civil  government  and  rules  of  their  civil 
life  filled  up  whole  chapters,  and  employed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  of  tlicfir  attendance.  But  we  must  remember  indeed 
that  God  was  their  king,  and  therefore  sacred  and  civil  affairs 
were  intermingled.  And  if  such  days  as  some  persons  repute 
sacred  should  be  appointed  by  the  state  for  these  lectures,  per- 
haps it  is  proper  that  the  christians  or  the  Jews  in  such  a  nation 
should  be  content  to  take  other  hours  of  the  same  Saturday  or 
Sunday  to  worship  their  God  upon  his  own  appointed  day,  with 
what  they  suppose  to  be  his  own  instituted  forms  or  peculiar 
modes  of  worship:  Always  supposing,  as  before  hinted,  that 
the  reading  of  the  laws  of  the  laud,  or  rather  short  abstracts  of 
Ihem^  take  up  but  a  small  part  of  that  time  which  is  supposed  to 
be  sacivd. 
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VIII.  However  if  any  princes  or  any  goTemora  would 
aliew  themaelvea  to  be  fathers  of  their  people,  should  they  noi 
with  all  tenderness  and  care  appoint  such  times  and  seasons  for 
these  public  and  established  lectures,  as  might  not  give  offence 
to  Ihe  consciences  of  any  of  their  subjects  as  far  as  possible  ? 
Nor  sluHild  the  penalties  or  very  small  tints  for  the  absence  of 
any  of  their  subjects  at  such  appointed  seasons  exceed  what  a 
tender  father  would  see  necessary  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  state  to 
inflict  on  his  son,  who  would  willingly  serve  and  obey  him  ia 
those  things,  which  yet  a  mistaken  conscience  and  his  seuste  of 
duty  to  God  hardly  permit  him  to  perform.  Audio  all  these 
things  let  it  be  still  observed  aud  inviolably  maintained,  that  no 
law  should  ever  be  enacted,  nor  auy  penalty  of  any  kind  estab- 
lished, but  what  appears  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state  or 
the  public  civil  welfare ;  beyond  which  the  authority  of  men  ia 
dvil  government  cannot  rcach^. 

Sect*  V. — The  Qualifications  of  complete  Subjects  of  the  State^ 

aud  of  the  Magistrates  thereof, 

I.  Thus  far  then  we  have  proceeded,  and  it  appears  that 
ihe  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  gover- 
nors in  civil  things  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  together 
with  moral  duties  that  arc  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  support  of  government,  ought  to  be  taught  to 
all  the  people,  and  I  think  the  people  ought  to  attend  and  learn 
something  of  them. 

II.  It  must  be  always  granted  and  allowed  in  all  govern^ 
meots,  that  during  the  state  of  infancy  or  minority  every  per- 
son born  in  the  nation,  and  especially  every  child  of  a  member 
of  the  community,  is  to  be  esteemed  so  far  a  member  of  it, 
as  to  receive  protection  from  the  government,  upon  the  allegi- 
ance of  its  parents ;  and  to  cujoy  all  those  privileges  which  a 
minor  is  capable  of. 

III.  But  what  if  we  should  suppose  this  membership  arising 
from  his  parents,  together  with  tiie  privileges  thereof  should 
cease  when  he  arrives  at  age  P  I  enquire  then,  whether  it  may 
not  be  a  very  proper  thing  timt  every  person  or  at  least  every 
man,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  year;*',  Khould  in  some  court  of 
justice  or  before  some  magistrate,  be  required  by  law  to  declare 
or  profess  this  his  veneration  of  a  God,  and  his  ohedient  regard 
to  these  moral  and  civil  laws,  whieli  it  is  supposed  he  has  learned 
ill  the  great  and  general  articlei^  of  tliem,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  God  ;  aud  this  in  order  to  become  a  per- 
lonal  partaker  of  the  privileges  of  the  government  for  the  rest 

*  Nute,  thit  section  a^  well  ag  this  whole  Treatise  «»s  writtei)  a  longtime 
before  ibe  ant  about  reading  the  law  made  agaiost  the  murdererf  of  Captaia 
Porieoua  in  Scotlaod  wa»  framed  or  iboujjbt  of. 
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of  his  lift,  and  to  be  made  «  complete  member  of  the  itate.  Is 
HreaaoDaUettialany  roan  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  any 
•oriety  who  will  not  oblige  himself  to  the  gentfal  and  necessary 
lilies  <^  the  society  ?  And  would  not  such  a  law  be  more  likely 
Id  persuade  and  constrain  parents  to  take  some  care  that  their 
sbildren  should  be  acquainted  with  these  things  which  are  so 
Mcessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  of  the  state  ?  And 
that  they  should  have  some  tolerable  knowledge  of  them  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  the  age  of  man,  when  the  -  law  calls  upon 
ibem  to  become  complete  and  personal  subjects  of  the  state  } 

IV.  Does  it  not  seem  "very  necessary  also,  that  all  who  are 
eoQstituted  magistrates  or  oificers  in  the  state,  should  not  only 
profess  these  things  at  the  time  of  their  being  invest^  in  their 
ofliee,  but  that  they  should  also  be  person^  who  to  all  appear- 
mnce  practise  according  to  their  profession  ?  For  how  shall  we 
suppose  (hose  persons  will  be  fit  guardians  or  executors  of  the 
civil  or  moral  laws,  who  themselves  manifest  by  thdr  practice 
that  they  have  no  regard  to  them  ?  Is  it* not  evident  that  a  man 
who  abuses  the  name  of  God  by  profane  swearing  and  cursing, 
who  is  given  to  drunkenness  or  kM\dness,  cheating  and  lying, 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  or  aoy  scandalous  crime  which 
interferes  with  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  welfare  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  I  say,  is  it  not  evident  that  such  a  man  should  never  be 
nade  a  magistrate  or  officer  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  ?  is  not  this  of  vastly  greater  importance  tlian  to  enquire 
into  the  speculative  opinions  of  men  and  their  peculiar  formalities 
of  worship,  in  order  to  judge  whether  they  should  be  made  offi- 
cers in  the  state  ? 

V.  Would  there  also  be  any  unreasonable  hardship  or 
any  (inconvenience  in  it,  if  such  a  civil  oilicer  who  is  found 
^guilty  of  the  public  violation  of  the  civil  or  moral  laws  of  the 
atate,  should  be  exposed  to  a  double  penalty  upon  the  trans- 
gression of  any  of  these  moral  or  civil  laws  ?  Or  sometimes 
perhaps,  if  the  penalty  be  a  fine,  may  it  not  be  made  tenfold 
or  more  according  to  the  quality  or  character  of  such  an  oflTeu- 
dcr  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  more  {Kiwerful  means  of  keeping 
both  magistrates  and  people  within  the  rules  of  virtue  and  pub- 
lic safety. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  Public  Worship  on  the  Priiiciples  of  'Natural 

Religion, 

I.  Though  we  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  venera- 
'  tioo  of  a  God  as  necessary  in  civil  government,  yet  we  have  not 
hitherto  considered  any  special  act  of  religion  to  be  performed 
toward  him  besides  the  religion  of  an  oath.  It  comes  now  to  be 
enquired,  whether  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God  in  a  sufficient 
maoDcr  to  answer  the  purposes  of  civil  government,  does  not 
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also  imply  and  demand,  some  public  vcncratbn  or  worship  to  be 
paid  to  him  at  certain  seasons,  tiiat  the  world  may  see,  as  far  aa 
ouiward  actions  can  manifest  it,  that  we  believe  and  reverence  a 
Divine  Power?  This  was  supposed  to  be  so  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  upon  pr6per  foundations,  that  BIr. 
Locke,  that  great  patron  of  liberty,  in  the  laws  which  be 
drew  up  for  Carolina,  appointed,  tiiat  no  man  should  have 
any  estate  or  habitation  in  it,  that  does  not  acknowledge  a  God^ 
and  that  this  God  is  publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped. 
Article  95. 

II.  Now  the  most  natural,  obvious  and  necessary  parts  of 
worship,  are  praise  aud  adoration  of  this  God,  on  account  of  hie 

Ciwera  and  perfections,  the  invocation  of  him  by  prayer  for  the 
essings  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  tlianksgiving  for  Uic  blessings 
we  have  receiveil,  acknowledging  all  that  we  have,  even  our 
being  aod  our  comforts,  to  be  derived  originally  from  him. 

III.  May  not  tlien  every  civil  government  appoint  certain 
persons  to  offer  up  public  prayers  and  praises  unto  the  creat  God 
St  certain  stated  seasons,  and  require  tlie  attendance  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  worship,  since  tliis  is  an  act  of  natural  religion,  and 
ssne  public  worship  seems  necessary  for  every  subject  of  the 
state  to  approve  himself  a  believer  in  a  God  f  I  answer,  It  ie 
difficult  to  find  how  this  mav  be  done  in  any  nation  without  in- 
trcochiqg  upon  the  liberty  of  mankind,  aud  imposing  upon  the 
eoBsciencea  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  and  that  for 
these  reasons : 

IV.  Reason  I.  First,  It  has  been  already  granted  that  all 
the  people  or  inhabitants  of  the  land  may  not  have  learned  to 
acknowledge  the  one  true  God^  and  if  they  happen  to  be  hea- 
thens or  polythcists,  they  may  think  it  hard,  to  be  constrained  by  a 
magistrate  to  worship,  as  the  Athenians  did,  an  unknozcu  God; 
Acts  xvii.  23.  at  least  till  they  have  been  all  so  far  taught  and 
iii«tructed  as  to  know,  believe,  and  profess  the  true  God  alone. 

V.  Reason  II.  Again,  If  the  one  true  God,  be  thus  publicly 

worshipped  merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  na- . 

uire,  there  may  be  several  sects  in  the  nation  who  may  think  it 

necessary  to  worship  him  with  the  addition  or  mixture  of  their 

peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  they  suppose  divine,  when- 

e\er  they  come  before  him  ;  and  therefore  they  should  never  be 

compelled  to  attend  this  mere  natural  worship,     phristians  would 

^av,  they  are  particularly  required  to  worship  the  true  Godj  in 

'hi  name  and  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christy  according  as  our 

Lord  has   taught  them.     Joiin  xiv.  0.  tio  man  comelh  to  the 

Father  but  by  me.    John  x vi.  2  4.  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing 

in  my  namcj  ask  and  ye  shall  receive.     And  St.  l*aul  tells  us, 

that  whatever  zee  doy  and  especially  in  divine  worship,  of  which 

he  is  there  speaking ;  it  should  be  all  in  the  name  of  Clirutv 
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Col.  iii.  17.  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deedy  do  all  in  the  name 

of  the  Lord  JesuXy  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  bi/  him. 

Now  a  cliriatian  may  think  it  unlawful  to  come  and  worsliip  even 

the  one  true  God  together  with  the  deists,  and  to  join  with  them 

in  those  prayers  and  praises  which  are  not  offered  in  the  name  of 

Christ  or  by  his  mediation,  and  therefore  he  should  never  be 

ooostrained  to  attend  this  natund  worship  by  any  penalty. 

VI.  Reason  III.  I  know  not  how  far  it  may  be  supposed  to 
aDeviatc  this  diflicuhy  and  make  the  conscience  of  every  christiaa 
more  iasy,  to  tell  him,  that  there  are  many  parts  of  worship 
paid  to  God  in  christian  churclies  without  the  actual  use  of  the 
name  of  Christ.  Do  we  not  sing  David^s  Psahns  ?  Do  we  not 
repeat  the  Lord's^prayer  ?  And  if  it  be  lawful  to  address  God  by 
several  of  these  psalms  or  tliis  prayer,  wherein  there  is  not  the 
least  mention  of  tiie  name  or  mediation  of  Christ,  may  we  not 
join  witii  ttie  natural  religion  and  worship  of  deists  in  their  prayers 
and  praises,  supposing  that  all  their  expressions  be  conformable 
to  what  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  dictate ;  which  the  chris- 
tian religion  always  pre-supposes  and  confirms  ? 

VII.  Reason  IV.  If  it  shall  be  said  here,  that  when  God  is 
worshipped  by  Jewish  psalms  or  by  the  Lord's -prayer,  christians 
do  or  should  in  their  own  mental  meditations  join  tlie  name  of 
Christ  and  his  mediation  to  these  addresses  to  God;  may  it  not 
be  said  also,  that  the  same  mental  meditations  may  join  the  name 
and  mediation  of  Christ  to  all  these  public  and  national  invoca- 
tions and  adorations  of  God  performed  according  to  the  light  of 
nature  ? 

VIII.  Reason  V.  If  ihis  might  be  allowed,  there  would  be 
then  indeed  a  sort  of  natural  religion,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  true  revealed  religion,  which  might  be  taught  universally  to 
all  the  people,  which  might  be  practised  and  established  through 
the  nation,  and  perhaps  be  supported  by  the  state  :  But  still  I 
fear  the  universal  attendance  on  worship  could  not  be  commanded 
under  any  penalty,  because  all  christian  people  will  not,  or  can* 
not  satisfy  their  consciences  with  the  salvo  pi*oposed  ;  and  per- 
haps other  sects  may  dislike  it  too  ujion  the  same  foundation. 

IX.  Reason  VI.  And  besides,  many  persons  may  find  their 
consciences  dissatisfied  with  the  men  whom  the  state  shall  chuse 
to  offer  ^)  their  social  worship  to  God  ;  they  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  other  expressions  or  other  omissions  in  the  public  worship  or 
in  the  appointed  forms  thereof,  besides  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  they  may  be  also  dissatisfied  to  have  communion  in  wor- 
ship with  a  congregation  of  deists,  or  with  mere  unitarian  wor- 
shippers, if  they  profess  the  holy  scripture  and  the  trinity. 
Many  sects  may  declare  their  consciences  are  really  dissatisfied 
with  this  worship,  because  all  men  are  bound  to  oiler  their  best 
unto  God,  and  they  would  complain  that  such  mere  natural  wor- 
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tldp  IB  fiir  below  the  best  that  they  could  offer ;  now  the  state  has 
DO  power  to  compel  the  consdences  of  men  to  join  in  that  wor* 
ship  of  Ood  which  they  dislike  or  disapprove  as  unworthy  of  him 
or  unacceptable  to  him,  provided  that  they  do  every  thing  else 
that  is  necessary  to  become  faithful  members  of  the  state. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  particular  Religions  supposed  to  be  reveaUdm 

I.  Supposmg  that  some  public  worship  mnst  be  authorita- 
I    tively  required  or  maintained  in  a  state,  for  the  welfare  of  th6 

state  itself,  let  us  enquire  furtlier  then  how  it  is  possible  to  be 
done  without  infringfing  natural  liberty.  Besides  the  general 
principles  of  natural  religion  which  seem  reasonable  and  proper 
to  be  made  known  to  all  the  people,  as  has  been  before  declared^ 
there  may  be  several  particular  sects  in  tlie  nation,  both  among 
\  the  governors  and  governed,  who  have  other  special  articles  of 
/  faith  and  other  peculiar  rules  of  practice  or  worship,  cerenaooy 
or  sacrifice,  over  and  above  these  natural  and  moral  doctrines  or 
datiet.  And  these  peculiarities  of  religion  are  believed  to  come 
to  them  by  a  revelation  from  the  God  tliey  worship,  or  from  men 
who  were  taught  of  God,  which  is  much  the  same. 

II.  Now  if  public  worship  must  be  maintained,  every  man 
would  chuse  to  do  it  in  his  own  way  :  And  every  man,  both  go- 
vernor and  governed,  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  worship  his 
God  in  that  special  way  and  manner  wliich  his  own  conscience 
believes  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  or  which  he  thinks  to  be 
most  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  tlic  special  favour  of  his  God 
and  bis  own  future  happiness.  This  is  a  personal  obligation 
which  natural  conscience,  or  the  light  of  reason,  which  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  within  us,  lays  on  every  individual  person 
among  mankind ;  supposing  always  that  this  peculiar  religion 
does  not  break  in  upon  the  just  rights  or  tlie  peace  of  our  neigh- 
bours. And  indeed  if  it  does  unjustly  invade  tlieir  peace  or  their 
natural  or  civil  rights,  this  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
does  not  come  from  God,  wlio  is  the  original  author  and  supreme 
guardian  of  the  natural  rights  of  hi»  creatures :  Nor  will  any 
wise  and  righteous  governinetit  indulge  such  mischievous  pre- 
tences of  conscience  or  divine  revelation,  tliougli  in  any  other 
case,  I  s^e  not  that  any  governors  liave  a  riglit  to  forbid  it. 

III.  The  great  God  who  gave  us  all  reason  and  conscience, 
never  appointed  the  conscience,  nor  the  reason,  nor  the  will  of 
one   man  absolutely  to  appoint  the  religious  duties  of  another; 
except  always  in  case  of  infancy,  where  conscience  or  reaaon  is 
not  ijrown  up  to  its  proper  exercise,  and  parents  are  entrusted 
with  the  education  anil  the  religion  of  their  children  till  th^v  can 
learn  for  themselves  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  dv^i^  to 
him.     The  ))hantom  or  chimera  of  an  universal  conscience  mvcu 
by  God  himself  to  all  supreme  ruling  powers  for  the  ii\vlUot*\^ativc 
guidance  and  sway  of  the  ruled  in   cver^  naliou    \|^  rciV\«;\ovxs 
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aflSiirs,  is  so  poor  and  sorry  a  Dre^Cijce,  and  is  big  with  such  ab- 
sfarditiesy  tliat  it  is  now  banished  out  of  the  books  and  opinioni 
of  every  nation  where  liberty  is  known;  nor  should  it  ever  be 
recalled  or  revived  lest  God,  as  the  author  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment should  be  made  the  author  find  commander  of  all  thai 
idolatry  and  superstition,  which  the  governors  of  this  world  ma} 
command. 

IV.  Where  persons  therefore  profess  the  obligations  of  con- 
science to  any  revealed  religion,  and  claim  the  right  of  worship 
which  arises  thence,  it  must  always  be  granted ;  but  still  with 
tills  proviso,  as  was  said  before,  that  none  of  these  pretences  to 
divine  revelation,  none  of  these  peculiar  forms  or  practices,  to 
wliich  men  profess  to  be  bound  by  their  consciences,  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  peace  of  the  state,  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours, 
and  the  support  of  the  civil  government :  For  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  great  God  would  ever  reveal  and  appoint  any  thing 
to  be  believed  or  practised  as  a  matter  of  religion,  by  creaturef 
who  must  dwell  under  some  civil  government,  which  should  be 
inconsistent  with  civil  government  itself  or  the  common  and  social 
welfare  of  mankind.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  that  no  religion 
hath  a  right  to  be  tolerated  which  professes  and  maintains  the 
persecutions  of  other  reliii;ions,  or  which  binds  down  persons 
under  penalties  to  act  in  the  things  of  God  contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences :  because  this  is  injurious  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
invades  the  just  and  natural  liberties  of  men,  and  thereby 
breaks  in  upon  tlie  peace  of  tlic  state.  And  for  the  same  reason 
no  person,  whatsoever  reliiriori  he  professes,  can  claim  toleration 
for  iiimself  in  the  practice  of  it,  who  asseiis  and  maintains  a 
right  to  persecute  other  religions  besides  his  own  :  Such  a  person 
is  a  common  nuisance  to  a  state,  fur  his  principles  are  inconsist- 

>  ent  with  the  peace  of  civil  society :  And  besides,  what  reason 
can  he  have  to  claim  that  toleration  for  Iiimself  which  he  refuses 
to  others  ? 

V.  Where  particular  persons  of  the  same  religion  shall 
unite  in  societies  for  religious  purposes.  With  this  proviso  of  the 
safety  of  the  state,  there  tlie  state  has  not  only  no  right  nor 
authority  to  forbid  them,  but  the  rulers  of  the  state  are  obliged 
to  guard  and  protect  them  from  insults  and  injuries  in  the  em- 
ployment of  all  their  natural  liberties  and  these  invaluable  rights 
of  conscience ;  and  they  arc  obliged  by  their  office  to  maintain 
these  rights  of  their  people,  in  ojtposition  to  all  the  public  scandal 
and  outrage  with  which  persons  of  ditFerent  religions  might  be 
temj3ted  to  treat  each  other  :  For  all  magistrates  are  guardians 
of  the  peace  of  the  %<tute,  and  of  all  the  natural  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  in  things  relating  to  God  or  man.  The  great 
riile  is  happily  expres^cd  hy  our  Saviour;  Mat.  xxii.21.  Render 
to  Ca'sar  like  things  I /tat  are  Cccsar^Sj  and  lo  Cud  the  things  that 
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are  God*s,  The  peace  of  the  state,  and  its  civil  welfare  belongs 
to  CiBAar,  and  he  is  to  be  honoured  and  supported  by  proper  tri- 
bute for  this  purpose ;  but  conscience  belon£rs  only  to  God,  and 
no  Cssar  on  earth  hath  any  i;igitt  to  invade  it.' 

V  VI.  Nor  has  any  civil  ruler  whatsoever  any  right  to  enquire 

or  eoinmaad  tlie  people  to  profess  and  practise  that  peculiar  reli- 
gion which  he  himself  professes,  under  any  penalties,  because 
*  the  peculiarities  of  this  or  of  any  other  sect  of  religion  are  not 
\  necessary  for  the  good  oi  the  state.  A  man  may  be  in  all  re- 
1  ipecta  as  useful  and  valuable  a  member  and  supporter  of  the 
1  itate,  though  he  profess  and  practise  such  a  peculiar  religion  as 
'f  h  very  diflerent  from  what  the  rulers  profess  or  practise,  and  in 
\    some  respects,  perhajis  contrary  to  it. 

VII.  Whatsoever  sects  or  societies  of  men  agree  together  in 
,-    any  of  these  supposed  revealed  religions,  or  any  religious  cere-* 

mooiea,  forms  or  practices,  which  their  consciences  think  ncces* 
J     lary,  they  roust  agree  also  upon  particular  timei-and  places  for 
f     thttr  peculiar  exercises  of  public  worship  ;  and  fhef  must  sup- 
port and  piaintain  the  expcnces  of  them  out  of  t^^  own  perso* 
nal  property,  or  at  their  own  charge.  ^ 

VIII.  But  that  tlie  state  may  take  no  umbrage  or  suspicion, 
at  the  religious  assemhiies  of  jiersons  who  differ  from  the  reli- 
gion of  the  rulers,  a^  though  tliey  were  designed  for  seditious 
purposes  ;  and  that  every  person  may  secure  his  full  freedom  to 
exercise  his  own  peculiar  religion  according  to  his  conscience 
without  (listurbance,  it  may  be  proper,  if  not  necessary,  that 
wheresoever  ten  or  twelve  or  twenty  persons,  more  or  less,  shall 

-  afifrcc  upon  ^nch  a  spt^cial  or  ])cculiar  religion,  and  hx  a  place  for 
Uieir  worship,  they  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  some  public  magis- 
trate or  public  court,  and  let  their  religion  and  their  jdace  be 

k  be  registered  uader  some  particular  name  which  they  shall  chuse 
ibr  themselves.  Mr.  Locke  is  so  much  of  this  mind  in  two  or 
tliree  articles  of  his  .'aws  drawn  up  for  Carolina^*,  that  he  hardly 
thinks  any  person  tit  for  the  protection  of  the  state  and  all  the 
civil  privileges  thereof,  if  his  name  be  not  registered  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  in  some  one  or  other  worshipping  society  ;  I 
beg  leave  indeed  to  query,  whether  seventeen  years  are  an  age 
of  suHicient  discretion  for  every  young  person  to  determine  that 
point.     Perhaps  tiie  age  of  one  and  twenty  may  be  early  enough. 

IX.  As  places  must  h^  agreed  upon  for  social  worship,  so 
also  must  the  time.  Now  supposi-  the  time  which  some  parti- 
cular sects  agree  upon  for  tht'ir  exercises  of  religion  are  believed 
by  them  to  be  made  sncred  for  worship* ling  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, SMth  as  Friday  of  the  Turks,  Sauirday  of  the  Jews,  and 
Sunday  ot  the  christians ;  and  suppose  Uicse  very  days  or  part 

*  These  few  article?  src  tbe  only  Ihiogs  I  consuUcd  while  I  was  drawiog  up 
tliis  «s«ay. 
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of  ilieBe  da^s  should  be  appointed  by  tlie  state  for  aome  d^il 
paqM>aeB  ;  as  for  instance^  if  in  a  Heathen  or  a  Turkish  gOTem- 
ment  the  people  sl^oiUd  be  required  to  appear  at  a  public  market, 
or  at  a  court  of  justice  for  witneaactar  jury-men,  or  for  a  publie 
taxation,  or  for  exercise  of  the  militia  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
surely  I  think  the  state  could  not  be  censured  and  made  criminal 
for  appointing  such  a  day  for  these  purposes,  unless  they  did  it 
on  purpose  to  distress  any  of  their  subjects*.  But  what  must  a 
Jew  or  a  christian  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Or  what  penalties  may  the 
state  enact  for  the  neglect  of  obedience  to  this  law  ?  I  answer  in  . 
the  first  place, 

X.  Answer  I.  That  if  the  thing  required  be  an  actios 
really  and  plainly  necessary  for  tlie  present  and  immediate  welfare 
and  preservation  of  the  state  or  country,  the  Jew  or  the  chris* 
tian  might  innocently  comply  with  the  call  of  the  state  in  a  duis- 
tian  or  in  a  Jewish  country,  and  then  it  is  certainly  lawful  tods 
the  same  in  ^phrkey ;  as  for  instance,  the  repelling  of  an  inilL' 
aion,  tlie  ilopping  of  m  general  inundation,  the  quenching  i 
fire,  and  th««|>re8erTation  of  lives  from  imminent  dtstructioa. 
This  is  alloweclon  all  hands,  aid  is  not  esteemed  a  criminal  pro- 
fanation of  sacred  tiroe« 

XI.  Answer  II.  But  if  the  scrupulous  subjects  see  no  sodi 
Bccessitv  in  the  case,  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  or  the  wd- 
fare  and  BTes  of  men,  or  if  the  state  command  such  actions  as 
may  be  really  necessary  in  themselves  ;  but  which  are  not  neces- 
sary at  that  particular  time,  and  which  in  their  opinion^  wonU 
criminally  profane  the  days  that  the  Jews  or  christians  call  holy  ; 
then  it  seems  proper  and  necessary  that  the  Jew  should  preserve 
his  Saturday  as  well  as  the  christian  his  Sunday  sacrea  for  rest 
and  divine  worship,  as  preferring  obedience  to  God  rather  thm 
men :  And  I  think  he  must  consequently 'Submit  to  sug)p  peuUies 
as  the  state  thinks  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  I  see  flM 
how  this  can  be  avoided.    The  state  must  be  the  judge. 

Xli.  The  state  therefore  in  such  cases,  as  I  said  before, 
ought  to  enjoin  no  other  penalty  for  such  neglects,  than  a  wise 
and  tender  father  would  impose  upon  a  child  who  lovea  and 
honours  Um^  when  lie  is  constrained  to  neglect  some  part  d  his 
father^s  commands  in  order  to  obey  God  and  his  conscience :  And 
the  penalty  or  forfeit  of  each  man  for  neglect  in  such  a  case  must 
necessarily  be  small,  wUea  it  is  measured  by  and  adfjusted  to  the 

*  I  ibiok  Uia  state  couM  oot  be  made  crimioal  for  appoiDtiof  ancb  •  day  for 
civil  «ff«ir«,  whicb  tome  or  other  of  tbeir  lubjectt  may  count  lacred,  volets  tbty 
did  it  un  parpOM  to  dittrett  their  people,  becaate  fbere  may  be  aeven  religioM 
proCs^ted  among  all  the  numwont  inbabitantt  of  a  land,  and  each  of  thete  my 
claim  •  dietinct  day  of  the  week  at  tiered  :  What,  mutt  thete  civil  a0kirt  thia 
bsrw  oo  one  day  appointed  for  iVie  tT%ia%c\.\ovk  oi  v.\\«m«  Vwec%u«A  every  day  that 
comid  he  oain^d  would  inteifece  viiUi  x3h«  ptoUuvQu  ^  V'^t.VbiBAt:^  ^\  v«Ba  «a 
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iBg|epcnoii*s  abteiice  or  n^lect  of  the  nqidred  hour  and  dvil  , 
HrTioeupotated  by  the  itetjL  Or  if  the  petodty  ihould  be  re« 
4i«l  a  little  below  the  dwBNit  the  etate  eta  Ibe  tuppaMl  to, 
dUn  bj  the  neglect,  I  ^BP it  wooM  not  be  nmici,  dnce  it  itf 
in  ezpreadoii  of  tendemeu  to  theconadencee.of  good  mtti^  who 
vein  nil  respects  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  state. 

Xni.  Anawer  III*  And  after  all,  erery  priyate  periM 
ant  be  left  to  his  own  conadence^  to  iodge  or  determine  how 
&r  Uw  ndian  required  by  the  state  would  proiiuie  the  diy  irliieh 
ke  calls  aacred,  and  whetlier  God  calls  him  to  comply  with  the 
srdeni  of  state^  or  to  refuse  it^  and  nAmit  to  the  pehahy : 
Alwaya .  aupposing  that  the  christian  should  not  entirely  n^tect 
Ike  DubUc  worslup  of  God  on  a  Sunday^  nor  the  Jew  on  a  Ba^  • 
tenj;  but  as  fiur  as  possible,  sliould  ehuse  those  hours  for  the 

edp  of  God,  whicm  are  bert  suited  to  the  eenYenieney  of  the 
asKi  the  general  ease  of  those  of  his  own  Act :  Nor  do  I 
in  snsh cases  God  would  be  found  a  rigorouserJtonl  master^ 

Xlil  And  p^haps  this  may  be  one  reason  Mly  the  institti** 
tio%of  the  christian  sabbath  or  Sunday,  is  not  so  plain'and  ex^ 
press  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  the  rules  of  the  obserration  of 
it  ao  evident,  nor  so  strict  and  particular  as  the  sabbath  of  the 
Jewa ;  tis.  because  the  church  d  Christ  being  te  lie  raised  op 
in  aU  natipns,  the  consciences  oi  young  duristians  might  l>e  put 
■pdcr  too  aevere  a  bondage  in  some  places,  where  the  demands 
sf  theMate  might  greatly  interiire  with  tlie  religion  of  the  Sue^ 
day ;  especially  if  the  peculiar  oli|igati<ms  to  keep  the  day  were 
•0  very  strict,  and  the  prohibitions  were  so  severe  as  was  eiyoined 
la  the  Jews. 

XV.  Yet  still  fthink  it  m  At  be  granted,  if  we  would  keep 
np^ily  asrious  sense  dt  religion  and  thcC  returns  of  public  wor« 
wp^  OHC  da^  in  seven  is  little  enough  in  general  to  be  devoted  *lo 
that  purpose,  which  both  the  Jews  and  christians  beHeve  to  be 
divinely  appointed^ 

XVI.  As  for  the  times  and  places  of  ptiMic  worsliip  h|^g^ 
acral,  tlie  magistrate  has  certainlv  so  much  to  do  in  them,  as  not 
Is  suffer  assemblies  under  pretence  of  religion,  to  nAcA  i#soch 
places  and  at  such  times^  as  may  give  any  just  and  reasbnab'e 
■mbrage  to  the  state,  that  sedition  or  gross  hnmoAilitics  are  prac- 
tised there.  And  if  any  society  sliould  think  fit  to  keep  their 
sssefnhlies  in  cavcf^  and  lurking  holes  at  midnight,  the  magis-< 
irate  may  always  demand  an  othcer  to  be  present  with  such  as« 
semblies,  to  take  care  that  ilie  state  received  ne  damage,  and 
that  morality  and  peace  be  preserved  in4he  state :  Or  perhaps  he 
■My  generally  suppress  such  meetings,  in  such  places  and  aea« 
0aint,  where  there  i$  juBt  and  evident  reasou  for  sus^voii  ^  «^m^ 
wwked  praeu'cvsf^  aot^itUstanding  all  preleukce^  ot  coia*fc\^^^^'. 
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For  I  am  persuaded  the  i^reat  God,  the  Aathor  of  all  civil  sod* 
ety  and  government,  will  never  require  any  such  sort  of  wor- 
ship, nor  at  such  times  jor  places,  as  shall  endanger  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  oriics  and  nati.)tMU|'  Let  but  rulers  allow  such 
liberty  for  wor»hijv  a^  Go<l  and  niiBre  demand,  there  will  ht^ 
ground  lor  any  body  to  seek  such  places  or  times  for  social  wor* 
ship,  as  o.'.n  give  just  umbrage  to  any  state  or  government. 

Sect.    Vlil. — Of  a    particular    Religion  professed    by    the 

I  Ruling  Powers. 

I.  Anotherl  question  arises  here.  If  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  or  civil  government  professes  softoe  particular  revealed 
religion,  or  worships  the  great  God  with  some  peculiar  model 
and  ceremonies  of  its  own,  may  not  the  rulers  of  the  state  autho- 
rise and  appoint  men  to  be  public  teachers  of  their  own  religioa 
in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  tliereof?  And  may  not  these  meii 
celebrate  these  ceremonies  by  public  authority,  and  lead  ofhefi 
into  the  worship  of  their  God  according  to  these  special  fomk 
and  ceremonies  ?  And  may  not  the  rulers  appoint  these  teadien 
or  priests  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue,  or  by  tflhes,  &c 
that  is,  tenths  or  twelfths  of  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  by 
any'taxes  imposed  by  the  government  i  To  this  I  answer, 

II.  Answer^  That  every  governor,  every  teacher,  and 
every  single  person  seems  to  have  a  natural  right  and  liberty  not 
only  to  practise  their  own  reli^^ion  themselves,  but  to  persuade  u 
many  as  they  can  to  worship  the  God  they  worship,  and  that  in 
and  by  their  own  approved  forms.  If  duty  to  God  should  not 
require  it,  benevolence  and  love  to  our  neighbours  will  incline 
men  to  this:  But  we  roust  attempt  it  so  far  only  as  reason  and 
persuasion  can  prevail,  without  any  compulsion  or  force,  for  con- 
science  and  religion  must  be  ever  free :  Whatsoever  is  done  by 
mere  compulsion  or  terror  of  men  is  not  hearty  and  volantary, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  religion,  and  can  never  be  pleasing  to  the 
great  God. 

III.  But  I  cannot  yet  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  a  state 
should  appoint  the  peculiarities  of  any  revealed  religion,  or  the 
special  rites'  and  ceremonies  of  any  particular  worshippers,  or  the 
men  who  celebrate  tliem  to  be  sujiported  at  the  public  charge : 
For  these  peculiarities  are  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
state,  nor  to  the  common  outward  civil  welfare  of  a  people;  and 
I  think  th6  power  of  the  magistrate  reaches  no  further* 

Nor  will  I  venture  to  say  that  taxes  or  tenths,  or  twelfths, 
or  any  subsidy  sliould  be  raised  by  the  state  for  any  other  end, 
than  the  civil  welfare  of  the  state  requires.  If  a  heathen  prince 
impose  a  tenth  penny  on  all  his  subjects,  as  a  tax  to  maintain 
heatJjen  worship,  Would  a  cUrislian  williugly  pay  it,  and  think 
biiUMelf  bound  iu  couadeucc  lo  do\l\  \.%iivA.^%  ^h\^<»!i^  ^^ 
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mmmp  wby  the  people  called  qutkersin  onr  nkfion  at  bmne  at* 
ibRmd,  remte  to  pay  the  tithea  to  the  clergy  of  the  cbuh:h  c^ 
lulaQdy  or  dt  other  chjrMI||(  dialvbea,  beoraae  •  they  preach 
■P  prttdiae  inany  thinga  flNUigion  which  tiie  quakeni  do  net'  < 
kaleve^  which  the  light  of  nature  and  rea^Min  doea  not  dictate, 
lad  wUdh  are  not  necesaary  to  the  outward  and  civil  wiBUai^  of 
■ankind*. 

IV.  But  it  may  be  further  'enquired  here,  may  not  those.; 
teadiera  or  publiabers  of  the  civil  laws,  or  the  moral  duties  of  . 
Ntural  religion,  which  are  before  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
dyil  list,  that  is,  by  taxes  on  the  people ;  I  say,  may  not  these 
mm  take  an  opportunity,  when  tlie  people  are  met  to  hear  civil 
Hid  nioral  lectures,  at  tne  same  time  to  instruct  the  people  in  tho 
kaowledge  of  the  peculiar  religion  of  their  governors,  and  ex^' 
hqlrt  them  to  comply  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  thereof,  and 
|»  jo&i  with  them  in  their  practice  ?  To  this  I  anf^er  as  oefore, 

. :  V.  Answer.  That  it  does  not  appear  plain  to.  me  that  taxes 
tf  any  libd  should  ever  be  impost  on  the  people,  in  order  to 
aoQumge  and  maintain  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  sacriiioes, 
preachings  or  ministrations  of  any  supposed  reivealed  religion 
Mjond  what  is  natural,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the  state.  Such 
Issea  may  perhaps,  with  as  much  justice  be  imposed  to  main- 
bmi,  any  oUier  expensive  or  curious  and  capricious  humours  d[  a« 
prince,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  civil  welfare  or  to  religion, 
and  besides,  this  imposition  of  such  a  tax  might  give  a  disgust 
to  some  of  the  people,  who  profess  a  very  diiTerent  religion,  and 
kinder  or  discourage  them  from  coming  to  (lear  the  Imws  cf  the 
bud,  and  lectures  of  moral  virtue,  wliich  the  state  requires  to  be 
jNiUiahed  and  taughtnt  that  time  and  in  that  place.  Would  not 
aehriatian  subject  under  a  Pagan  or  Mahometan  prince,  think  it 
bsrd  to  be  required  to  hear  lectures  of  the  Alcoran,  and  of  Ma* 
bomet^s  follies,  or  of  the  reveries  of  the  heathen  priests  and 
poets,  of  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Diana,  &c.  from  \yeek  to 
iredt,  instefid  of  moral  or  civil  laws  ?  And-perhaps  their  consci- 
HBses  might  be  much  offended  at  it,  and  they  might  be  tempted 
to  neglect  their  attendance  on,  and  acquaintance  with  the  civil 
uid  moral  laws,  if  they  are  mingled  in  the  same  lecture  with 

^  I  do  sot  by  any  meant  here  pretend  to  Tiodicate  the  refusal  of  tithes'  and 
lata  to  the  charch  in  oar  nation  j  for  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  civil  or 
latioaal  tax  or  iacumbrancey  belonging  to  every  pirce  of  laod  or  hoate  bought 
vrantad,  and  so  appointed  by  our  laws  §  and  therefore  every  man  knowingly 
nyi  or  hiret  his  land  or  his  house  with  this  iocumbrai  e  fixfid  on  it,  and  beI<*og- 
if  t«  those  whom  the  stftte  appoints  to  receive  and  p'^ssei^^  it.  But  in  th**  firtt 
mg  or  erecting  a  civil  government  of  which  I  am  speak *ng  throughout  this 
Bsay,  one  would  not  chuse  to  hftve  such  laws  made,  or  such  taxes  or  incam* 
ranees  cstablisbed  a^  £ni,  which  would  afford  any  colour  and  occaixovi^  toi  %^Oel 
refttMml  or  di§ohedieac9  in  timtB  to  come,  at  may  anse  from  tta\  %^rB:^«t 
e€MueieMC00 
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AlcprRDs  Rod  Talmuds,  Rnd  Homer's  Hymus  to  the  mbble  of 
bea^lien  gods. 

VI.  Yet  I  fhinkthis  inRy  be  R^cniired,  thRt  Rtthe  end  of  the 
merRl  or  civil  lectures  the  magistrRte,  when  rii  Rssewblv  «• 
gathered^  may  Rppoint  the  lectures,  or  exercises,  or  celebrRtions 
of  bis  own.  peculiar  religion  to  follpw  them,  provided  the  people 
have  notice  of  it,  and  as  many  as  please  are  permitted  to  depart 
without  penalty  or  re])roacb  :  And  provided  always  the  preacber 
is  not  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  for  any  thing  he  does  over 
and  above  these  moral  or  civil  lectures,  which  arc  needful  for  the 
good  of  the  state, 

VII.  And  it  is  certain,  this  further  allowance  may  be  made, 
vi^,  that  as  any  rich  map  may  at  his  own  private  expence,  or  out 
of  bis  own  property  maintain  poets,  philosophers,  singers,  teach- 
ers or  priests,  to  preach  and  practise  tiie  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  his  own  peculiar  religion,  provided  they  teach  and  act 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  state  ;  so  a  prince  or 
supreme  power,  may  maintain  teachers  of  the  mathematics,  phi- 
losophers, ]>oets,  star-gazers,  or  priests  and  prea^iorsdP  his  re- 
ligion, out  of  that  part  of  his  possession  or  revenue  which  ii 
properly  his  OWB,  or  his  personal  property,  and  is  designed  for 
the  support  of  liimself  and  family  arid  common  eqyipage,  evcQ 
though  it  may  be  allotted  him  by  tlie  state  or  the  la%vs  of  the 
land.     For  if  there  ought  to  be  a  toleration  of  all  religions  which 
interfere  not  with  the  good  of  the  state,  and  private  persons  may 
support  the  tcajChers  and  priests  of  their  own  religion  out  of  theii 
own  property,  I  see  no  suthcient  reason  why  the  supreme  power 
or  the  governor  should  be  debarred  from  the  same  privilege  ;  anc 
as  he  is  supposed  to  be  richer  than  any  of  the  people,  so  be  mai 
maintain  more  priests  or  preachers  of  his  own  religion  than  othen 
can.     And  this  practice  might  be  so  managed  by  the  governiuj 
powers  of  any  nation,  if  Uicy   are  christian,  aad  truly  zealoui 
for  their  religion  and  tiieir  Saviour,  that  would  not  in  the  leas 
break  iii  U|)on  human  liberty,  and  yet  might  give  very  grea 
countenance   and  encouragement  to  Christianity,  and  assist  ii 
spreading  it  through  all  the  nation  by  degrees ;  or  indeed  an] 
other  religion  for  which  the  ruling  powers  are  zealous.     I  add 
also,  that  a  religion  thus  professed,  and  supported,  by  the  bene- 
ficence of  a  priiice  or  supreme  powers,  may  be  in  some  sens( 
called  an  estabUshed  i-cli^ion,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  rulers 
above  and  beyond  any  otiier  form  of  religion. 

VIII.  But  suppose  the  supreme  and  legislative  powers  0 

any  state,  should  join  the  revenue  or  taxes,   which  they  rais> 

for  the  public  support  of  government,  with  that  revenue  whici 

they  allow  the  prince  for  his  private  or  domestic  ex])ence  and  hii 

royaJ  eqtu'page,  sothatlhcy  arc  \\c\\.  ^\%<\w^\\\^\iA.\  ^^a^^  vi^wSij 

prince  then  a  much  larger  yowi!t  \u\mV«AjA*\»  ^tQVEivA.vsAa*^'' 
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peculiar  reIi|pon  bj  money,  whether  it  be  Pagan,  Turkifth,  or 
Christian  r  So  far  aa  1  can  see,  it  may  be  answered  thus : 

IH.  Answer.  Surely  li|e legislative  powers  by  mingling  the 
ingenues  for  the  support  oif  the  government,  with  that  of  Uie 
domestic  expence  ana  equipage  of  th)e  prhicc's  family  and  court, 
have  put  it  Tery  much  into  the  power  and  will  of  the  prince,  to 
is  lay  out  more  or  less  money  yearly  for  the  maintenance  and 
boDoor  of  his  person,  his  court  and  his  family  as  he  shall  see 
fit;  always  provided  that  the  welfare  and  honour  and  offices  of 
the  state  suflfer  no  detriment,  but  have  full  allowance  made 
for  them. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  reason  about  the  expences  era- 
I>kyed  in  buildings,  paintings,  mathcraatic  sciences  or  any  of  his 
own  curiosities,  or  for  the  support  of  his  own  peculiar  religion. 
If  he  maintain  the  necessary  officers  of  the  state  in  proper  dig* 
lity,  and  keep  up  the  necessary  honours  of  his  own  court  and 
household,  as  the  dignity  of  his  ]M)8t  requires,  be  has  a  liberty  to 
isve  more  money  by  prudence  and  tliriftiness  for  any  lawful  di- 
versioaa,  or  buildings,  or  philosophical  experiments,  or  the 
practice  and  propagation  of  his  own  religion,  &c.  I  say,  he 
may  save  so  much  more  of  his  revenue  for  such  purposes  and 
practices,  than  if  these  civil  expences  were  distinctly  settled  and 
fimitcd  by  distinct  parts  of  the  revenue  appropriated  to  each. 

X.  But  if  many  of  the  people  should  be  of  a  different  seeL 
and  should  find  that  the  prince  saves  and  withholds  too  mucn 
money  from  the  uses  of  tlic  state  and  his  public  honour,  and  that 
be  expends  too  much  upon  the  practice  and  propagation  of  a  re- 
ligioQ  which  they  disapprove,  it  is  possible  they  may  grow  un- 
easy and  murmur  at  the  largeness  of  their  taxes  imposed  on 
tbem,  which  they  daily  observe  to  be  spent,  not  in  civil  govern- 
ment, but  in  propagating  a  disagreeable  religion  :  And  in  this 
cue  every  such  prince  must  be  left  to  his  own  prudence,  to  judge 
how  far  his  zeal  to  promote  any  peculiar  religion,  by  such  large 
and  constant  expences,  should  be  indulged  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  subjects. 

Sect.  IX. — Of  a   Religion  established  among  the  Rulers  and 

Ojicers  of  the  State. 
I.  After  all  our  enquiries  we  have  not  hitherto  found  any 
one  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  or  pretending  to  reve- 
lation, which  can  be  authoritatively  established  by  tlie  state 
through  all  the  nation,  and  by  that  authority  can  justly  demand 
or  require  the  attendance  and  compliance  of  all  the  people  under 
any  penalty.  Let  us  see  then  whether  some  one  religion  may  not 
be  established  among  all  the  ruling  powers,  and  demand  the 
attendance  of  the  supreme  and  subordinate  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers of  the  land,  and  this   would  be  spmc  sort  6t  eaVslKiY^^dL 
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II.  I  jenquire  here  tbeo  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  sii* 

Creme  power  or  powers  or  legislators  of  the  state  may  oot  make 
ws,  which  shalfqanistiUite  aond  refni^  Ae  retigioo  whibh  he  or 
they  profess,  to  be  |u*»ctised  by  all  WMi  are  admitted  to  the  ouil 
or  military  oflioea  thereof;  aud  whether  sue|i  a  law  may  aS 
riefatfully  exclude  all  persbos  who  refuse  to  comply  with  this 
rdigion.     Some  are  entirely  of  iliis  opiuion ;  and  the  reason 
given  for  it  is  this  :  Sui*i:ly  every  master  in  a  family  may  refuse 
to  take  any^scrvant  who  is  not  qqalified  as  he  requires;  as  for 
instance,  one  who  does  not  believe  the  bible,  one  who  cannol 
speak  French  or  Dutch,  one   who  is  not  willing   to  wear  his 
livery, .  or  who  scruples  to  take  an  oath,     Here  is  no  injury  done    t 
to  any  person  whatsoever ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  come  into    • 
another  man's  house  or  family,  and  be  made  his  servant,  or  to    .- 
ehjoy  any  post  in  bis  household,  but  by  his  appointment  or  order.    . 
Now  military  and  civil  oflicers  \i\  the  state  are  but  as  servants  in    , 
a  great  family  ;  and  no  hurt  is  done  to  any  subject  in  their  natural    . 
or  civil  rights  or  properties,  if  thoy  are  constantly  continued  as    > 
Ittbjects  under  the  protection  of  the  ruling  powers,  though  they    . 
arc  not  made  officers  or  rulers  in  the  state,  because  they  .have  no    , 
right  to  it.   To  thk  inquiry  I  would  make  the  following  answers :    \ 

III.  Answer  I.  It  is  granted  that  a  master  of  a  family  has    , 
a  right  to  take  or  ejiclude  what  persons  he  thinks  pro|>er  for  the    , 
service  and  welfare  of  his  own,  private  house,  for  they  were  not    , 
members  of  his  family  before  they  were  lakeu  into  it:  So  the 
ruling  power  may   chuse  what  persons  and  what  officers  he 
pl(^as:rs  for  his  own  household,  iiis  portion  a  I  aflairs,  his  guards, 
and  Lis  own  public  equipage  ami  honour,  without  any  injury  done 
to  other   persons,  who  never  Irad  any   ircteuce,  by  station  or 
merit,  to  be  received  into  the  royal  household  or  the  guards,  m 

a  part  or  member  thereof.  But  the  otKcers  of  a  stale,  or  magis* 
ti*atcs  of  the  country,  stand  in  a  very  (i:ircrcnt  character  from 
the  servants  in  a  family,  because  every  subject  is  aheady  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state,  and  it'  he  has  behaved  well  therein,  he  should 
at  least  stand  capable  of  the  prefer m cuts  aud  olliccs  of  his  coun- 
try, as  what  he  has  merited  by  his  good  character  and  beha- 
viour, as  a  subject  in  that  state  of  which  he  is  a  part  or  member  : 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  or  just,  that  a  capacity  of  preferment  should 
be  taken  from  him  bv  the  law,  but  for  some  civil  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor,  because  such  an  incapacify  iixed  by  law,  is  a  publid 
reproach  or  civil  punishment.     I  answer  in  the  second  place  : 

IV.  Answer  11.  That  it  is  ])ossible  the  supreme  ruling 
power,  may  at  present  i)rofess  a  different  religion  from  almost  all 
the  people,  or  may  fall  into  such  different  sentiments,  and  tliea 
surelv  it  dot  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  or  fair  to  confine  all  infe- 
rior  magistrates  or  officers  to  the  religion  of  the  supreme  Ruler, 

Mud  to  forbid  the  peo])le  ever  to  have  any  ruling  officer  among 
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then,  ^iho  fai  of  Ifaeir  ewn  religiois  or  to  biod  iIowd  all  the  ofliC 
eervy  who  miHl  keep  the  people  under  due  regulaCioD  aod  obser* 
¥anoe  of  the  lawa^  to  a  peeiltar  religion  whwh  the  bulk  of  th* 
paople  ditlike,  and  perhapa  abhor.  Would  not  this  univeraal 
aepnmtion  and  oppmhinn  of  religiomi,  probablr  beget  aoeh  a 
■Uaiigeneaa  and  ill-will  between  the  >rulert  and  the  ruled,  aa 
■ight  in  a  great  measure  endanj^  -those  bonds  of  union  an4 
love,  and  mutusl  good  offices,  which  should  be  always  reripro<- 
sallT  omitttained  b^weco  the  jrulers  mod  the  ruled  ?  would  it  ndl 
Ism  to  pcoToke  the  people  to  sedition,  and  oui  it  be  )ever  ea* 
teemed  true  poiby  to  follow  such  a  conduct,  as  would  briny  sook 
■Mleahrable  and  dangerous  consequeiees  with  it?  I  auawef 
tynUy: 

V.  Answer  III.  Bywayofconcesuon.  Whenlhesupnann 
rating  powers  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  are  of  o«e 
and  the  same  religion,  I  think  it  cannot  be  unlawful,  nor  is  it  im« 
proper  for  them  generally  to  chuso  the  subordinate  ruling  oflicen 
out  of  those  persons  who  are  of  the  same  religion  wilh  tli# 
prince  tfnd  the  people :  And  while  things  continue  so,  there  may 
seem  to  be  gooa  reasons  for  this  conduct  in  the  present  disposition 
of  human  ajlfnirs.  It  may  help  to  secure  and  establish  union  and 
love,  and  unanimity  and  mutual  respect,,  between  the  rulers  and 
raled  in  any  government :  Wltich  is  of  great  importance  to  tho 
welfare  of  the  state.  But  if  tiiere  be  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  people  professing  any  other  religion,  I  query  whether  it 
can  he  political  wisdom  to  exclude  them  from  every  public  ofBoa 
absolutely  and  imiversaHy  without  exception  ?  And  if  may  be 
soother  querr,  whether  it  may  be  an  instance  of  wise  conduct  m 
toy  such  nation,  to  make  a  law  which  shall  incapacitate  a  maik 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  state,  merely  because  he  professes  a  diflfer* 
eot  religion  ;  which  diflference  in  truth,  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  government  ?  Or  can  it  be  proper,  to  put  such  a  man  under 
a  perpetual  disability  by  the  sentence  of  a  law,  who  is  wise  and 
^ood,  who  is  strictly  faithful  to  the  state,  who  is  acceptable  to  tho 
people,  and  hath  spreat  personal  merit  and  fitness,  to  supply  a 
vacant  post  of  profit  or  honour  ? 

And  it  may  be  said  yet  fiirther,  tliat  in  some  constitutions  of 
pivcmmeut,  the  towns  and  cities,  and  particular  distriola  and 
(iiviftions,  may  have  a  ri&rht  to  chuse  their  own  officers ;  and 
must  a  man  of  such  an  excellont  character  as  I  have  described^ 
tod  who  is  much  desired  by  all  the  inhabitants,  he  rendered  use* 
Icsi  in  government,  merely  because  his  conscience  obliges  him  to 
U'orsbip  God  in  another  manner  than  the  prince  does?  And 
should  the  people  be  for  ever  deprived  of  their  ancient  right  to 
chuse  such  a  person  into  office,  and  enjoy  tlie  benefit  of  histaleuta 
and  Virtues?  However  ith  evident,  that  if  a  par\.Vcu\at  te>a^oik 
^epnffcji$edJbjr  tbe  people  and  their  governors  bolU  au^tem^  iaAl 
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uiborclinflte,  it  i^ay  be  well  enough  called  the  oalional  rdl 
fpon,  siuce  tbe  greatest  ptrt  of  the  nation  profeu  the  sbdh 
relifi^on  with  the  aupremc  power. io  it,  and  generaUy  all  Ul< 
Bubordinate  powers  profeu  it  alao ;  tliou^li  if  it  be  noi  eatab 
Jished  nnder  any  legal  retiuirenientB  and  penalties,  some  persom 
may  doubt,  wlietber  it  can  be  so  well  pronounced  an  eatablishei 
religion  in  the  full  {«opricly  of  the  words.     In  the  fourth  plao 

Vi.  Answer  IV.  Suppose  a  whole  nation,  both  rulers  ani 
people  should  agree  in  the  present  age  so  far,  as  actually  to  haw 
DO  ntaeistrates  or  offic«*s  supreme  or  subordinate,  chosen  or  ap 
pointed,  but  who  profesasuch  a  peculiar  religion  as  they  then' 
Helves  profess;  yet  considering  that  we  are  all  fallible  creatures 
and  that  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  and  our  opinions  ar 
very  changeable,  considering  also  that  the  changes  and  revota 
tions  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  situation  of  them  are  very  wariout 
I  query  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  wisdom  in  any  state,  to  mak 
^uch  laws  like  the  Mcdes  and  Persians,  which  shall  never  b> 
altered  in  all  times  to  come.  Who  knows  what  future  occur 
rcDces  may  arise,  whcrciu  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  state  to  di 
that  in  one  age  for  its  own  preservation  and  advantage,  whid 
was  not  proper  iu  former  years  ?  And  who  knows,  what  furttae 
views  mity  arise  iu  the  minds  of  the  ruling  powers  throug' 
longer  observation  and  experience,  which  may  shew  them  hOi 
reasonable  it  is  to  repeal  laws  that  have  been  formerly  mad< 
though  at  that  time,  they  might  generally  be  thought  neceasar] 
Surely  it  can  be  no  piece  of  wisdom  for  a  person  or  a  &inily  or : 
kingdom,  by  any  present  resolution  or  law  to  preclude  themaelve 
and  their  posterity  for  ever  from  all  possible  advantages  tha 
might  arise  from  the  change  or  repeal  of  it  in  future  timeS'  Ii 
Uie  latit  place : 

VII.  Answer  V.  I  would  make  the  supposition,  that  th 
present  religion  both  of  prince  and  people  is  heathen  idolatrj 
and  then  1  would  make  these  few  queries  following  :  viz. 

Query  I.  If  such  a  law  had  been  made  in  every  nation  i 
the  days  of  heathenism,  to  exclude  all  but  heathens  and  idoUter 
from  public  posts,  I  query  whether  the  gavemment  of  all  di 
European  as  well  as  eastern  nations,  must  not  have  conUnao 
for  ever  heathen  ?  And  whether  any  secular  power  or  govern 
mcnt  in  Europe,  could  ever  have  regularly  become  diristian 
Now  surely  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  could  havi 
been  an  equitable  law  which  should  for  ever  exclude  a  chin 
tiau  prince  from  the  throne  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  am 
forbid  christian  olliccrs  ever  to  have  been  establislicd  amongs 
/hem. 

JI.  Wlie(herthcnnt\eriAaw\,n\t;a,ttAM>'ft«a*aftft  (^'^«bq« 
people  who  m«(I«  such  a  \*w,  mi%\w.  noV  \n  larot  ^^t^  trfi 
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I^^andknowled^,  to  as  actually  to  cast  oflT  their  old  hcatben 
religion,  siuee  the  light  of  cooscieiice  ougtit  to  be  obeyed  ?  But 
mutt  every  one  of  Uieiu  lose  their  present  civil  rights  by  this 
tbeir  increaae  of  knowledge  and  obedience  to  God  and  conscience  ? 
Most  the  prince,  if  ho  turns  christian,  lose  all  his  authority,  or 
the  officers  their  civil  or  military  power,  merely  because  they 
have  forsaken  idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  one  true  God 
through  Jesm  Christ;  still  supposing,  that  all  of  them  are 
faithful  to  fulfil  tlicir  present  |>os(s  in  the  state,  |ind  -  all  their 
duties  to  it  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  would  yet  more  abundantly 
appear,  if  the .  bulk  of  the  people  were  become  christians  too, 
sod  longed  for  a  christian  magistrate.  What  must  both  people 
and  prince  be  eternal  slaves  to  such  a  law,  which  tlic^ir  ancestors 
made  in  the  time  of  ignorance  ?  Must  a  christian  people  for 
eT(T  be  obliged  to  have  heathen  magistrates  because  their  heatheo 
ancestors  once  made  such  a  law  ?  Surely  the  very  light  of 
nature  teaches  us  that  the  prince  and  the  people,  may  join  to 
reverse  such  a  law  whensoever  they  feel  the  mischief  and  slavery 
that  attends  it;  and  would  they  be  wise,  to  try  the  same  expm- 
ment  again,  when  Uicy  have  once  felt  the  fnconvenicnce  and 
bondage  of  it  ? 

III.  May  not  some  excellent  persons  be  found,  who  are 
fit  for  any  post  or  oflice  in  the  government,  whetlier  supreme 
or  subordinate,    who  may  profess  the  gospel  of   Christ,  and 
thus  diCer  from  the  heathen  religion  which  is  established  by  this 
law  7     Persons  I  say,  whom  the  people  themselves  would  wish 
to  be  their  rulers  and  governors,  and  persons  who  by  the  consti- 
tution   ha%e   as  much  riglit  to  it  as  any  others,  excejuing  only 
their  peculiar  religion.     In  an  elective  government,   why  should 
tlie   jieople  be  forbid  to  chuse  such  supreme  governors  among 
them,  only  because   they  arc  christians  ?     And  why  should  the 
supreme  power  in  anv  kingdom  or  government  whatsoever,  be 
forbid  to   make  the  httest  persons  he  can  find,  officers   in  the 
army  and  the  state,  merely  because  they  are  christians  ?     Or   if 
particular  cities  or  towns  or  counties  have  a  right  by  the  consti- 
tution  to   chuse  their    own  magistmtes  or  officers,  why  should 
they  be  hindered  from    enjoying  the  benefit  of  such  magistrates 
aft  are  supjM>sed   to   be  wisest  and  fittest,  merely  because  they 
pruless  Christianity  ?     Can  tliis   b^  for   the  welfare  of  the  state 
Hhich  the  rulers  and  the  ruled   are  all  bound  to  consult  ?     Can 
it  be  any  advantage  to  a  state  to  have  worse  officers  chosen  into 
my  post,  supreme  or  subordinate,  and  to  have  much  fitter  per- 
ions  rejected,  and  that  merely  because  they  hold  some  christian 
opinions  and  practices,  which  have  nothing  to  do   with  the  state 
any  further,  than  to  teach  and  incline  all  men   in  all  stations  to 
make  mankind  more  safe  and  lia}>py. 

VIII.  Thus  far  may  be  argued,  if  the  religjioiu  we  fintXtA^ 
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diflR^rentiDthe  Tery  foundations  end  substance  of  them,  aH  iht 
heathen  and  the  christian.  But  if  the  religions  in  contest  be 
-very  nearly  the  same,  and  differ  only  in  some  circumstantials, 
there  can  never  be  so  much  reason,  why  there  should  be  so  great 
a  difference  made  between  Ihem  in  the  disposal  of  public  offices 
of  trust  or  profit ;  for  the  dangers  of  any  khid  that  can  :mse 
from  ^iicij  promiscuous  officers  is  ::ct  so  great  or  formidable. 
This  therefore  in  such  enquiries  should  always  come  into  tiie 
eunsidenftio^ 

IX.  But  after  all,  if  in  any  nation  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  together  with  the  supreme  rulers,  h :  of  one  religion  or 
one  sect,  bik!  scvcraP  othersects  of  the  same  riliglon  are  (iisper- 
»ed  throughout  the  land,  I  cannot  sec  any  hurt  m  it,  as  I  said 
before,  if  the  ruling  power*  generally  cinibc  and  aj>poini  per- 
sons of  their  own  sect  to  be  officers  of  the  utate  ;  supposing  still 
they  do  not  exclude  others  by  a  law,  and  thereby  lay  a  public 
reproach  or  odium  upon  those  who  have  no  way  deserved  it.  If 
tbere  be  a  just  and  complete  toleration  of  every  such  sect  or  re- 
figion,  as  doth  not  hinder  the  public  ])eace  of  ^.^  state,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  lesser  sects  liave  reason  to  complain,  that 
they  are  not  actually  made  rulers  and  officers  of  the  state ;  pro- 
-vided  always  that  there  are  no  offices  of  burden  and  expence  im- 
posed upon  them,  while  they  are  not  called  into  any  offices  of 
honour  or  profit. 

And  if  there  are  persons  of  worth  and  value,  very  fit  in 
all  re.spects  to  sustain  public  offices,  and  yet  are  of  a  different 
religion  or  different  sect  from  the  chief  rulers  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  I  think  it  must  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
rulers  to  judge  wiiere  the  superior  balance  lies,  between  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  i^ood  qualifications  of  the  person, 
and  the  dangers  w  hieh  may  arise  from  the  difference  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  accordingly  they  must  determine  whether  it  be  fit  t6 
entrust  him  with  any  such  public  office  or  no,  to  which  he  has 
no  claim  by  nature  or  by  law.  Her »  an  objection  will  arise 
from  Miis  concession,  viz.  If  the  suj)r  n»e  riilers  should  judge, 
that  tlie  superior  balance  of  wisdom  liesiik  guni  ding  against  the 
danger  of  persons  of  a  dilTer^nt  religion  constantly,  why  may 
not  tliis  be  expressed  and  confirmed  by  a  law,  which  is  but  the 
constant  and  fitial  detcriui nation  of  the  supreme  rulers  ?  Bui  I 
answer  as  before, 

I.  That,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  /jst  by  a  law,  to  lay  any 
mark  of  infamy,  any  public  odium  or  civil  incapacity  on  persons, 
merely  on  account  of  their  religion,  where  in  all  other  respects 
they  deserve  wtll  of  tho  state.     Besides, 

II.  The  present  determination    -.f  any  supreme  ruler   not 
io  make  such  or  such  a  man  an  officer  or  magistrate,  because 

of  the  rulor^n  /ealousy  of  his  reVvgxow,  tq«cc\vci^  \>\\t  lo  the  pre- 
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aeot  (ifn«  and  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  this  Kill  an'-* 
iwer  all  tfie  just  and  reasonable  purposes  of  a  supreme  ruler : 
But  to  eatabfish  auch  a  law,  lays  a  long  aud  constant  odium^  or 
public  reproach  as  well  as  incapacity,  on  that  whole  sect  or  party 
K>r  time  to  come,  when  it  may  be  the  best  interest  of  the  ataie  to 
have  that  very  officer,  or  a  magistrate  of  that  religion,  choaea 
or  fixed  in  such  a  station.     See  section  ix.    And, 

III.  I  enquire,  whether  in  many  cases  this  would  not  be 
(band  direct  persecution  for  conscience  :  If  cvcr^  jvorthya 
man  be  employed  for  several  years  in  a  heathen  ccmntry,  in  aa 
office  of  honour  or  profit,  or  both,  and  he  be  convinced  and  pro- 
fesses cliristianit},  would  not  such  a  lur,  which  exc!u'leschria- 
tiaus  fr  '  n  a^li  offices,  turn  him  out  or  his  place  and  hvelihood, 
8D(1  ]?erbap8  leave  him  and  his  family  to  starve  ?  The  same  case 
ua/  happen,  where  any  law  is  made  to  seclude  any  diiierent  itets 
of  the  aarae  rcUgion  from  all  offices. 

X.  Yet  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie  staler 
and  the  common  good  of  mankind,  which  is  the  great  end  of 
government,  I  would  here  venture  to  en<]uire  whether  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  persons,  who  may  be  constantly  and  rightfully 
excluded  even  by  a  law,  from  any  supreme  or  subordiuate  offices 
in  the  state,  and  tliat  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  religion  or 
some  wicked  articles  in  it. 

XI.  thirst.  When  the  religfcp  which  any  parson  professes^ 
contains  auch  pernicious  articles   in   it,  and  especially  if  it  haa 
been  frequently  attended  with  such  correspondent  practices  from 
time  to  time,  as  give  abundant  evidence  and  example  that  the 
principles  of  that  religion,  encourage  and  authorize  men  to  in- 
Tsde  the  peace  of  the   state,  the  rights   of  the  prince,  and  -the 
civ^ii  or  religious  liberties,  the  property  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Thence  I  wouli  take  leave  to  enquire,  whether  or  no  the 
popish  religion,  by  its  persecuting  and  bloody  principles,  as  well 
as   by  its  subjection  to  a  foreign  potentate  or  prince,  even  the 
Pope  of  Rome,    who  pretends  to  absolve  men  from  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  bonds  ;    I  say,   whether  this  Roman  religion 
bas  not  made  it  effectually  appear,  that  neither  princes  nor  peo- 
ple can  be  safe  wheresoever  the  papists  have  power^  :  For  I  take 
all  those  principles    of  religion  which  allow    the    deposing  of 

^  Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  this  icheme  does  not  allow  any  prince  or 
siste  to  persecute  the  papisu  in  t!ie  least  degrer  on  the  account  uf  their  worship* 
pio^  ioiSjcSi  or  making  a  pi^ce  of  brf^ad  their  God,  and  adoring  it  as  the  body 
of  Je<ua  Christ ;  nor  for  any  foolerit  s  or  idohtries  m  their  relij^ion,  which  do  not 
■•jure  the  public  welfare  in  things  nnt'iriil  or  citiK  Not  a  farthing  of  their 
■fe<>ar  J,  nor  a  hair  of  th^-ir  head  should  ie  taken  away  on  this  account.  But  if 
lii<57  Will  profess  aud  miintain  such  gpiuiuos  and  principles  a1>out'ihf  p  hirers  of  a 
priest  or  a  pvpe  to  absolve  them  of  their  oath^i  and  to  break  all  their  bands  of 
dsty  to  the  cir  i  governuif^nr,  and  to  their  fellow  subjectSf  1  see  not  how  thejr 
ceo  cleim  any  protectiou  fro.jj  the  state,  iDi^ch  lesiac  adiiii«t';on  \lk\Q%a^  ^%VS)1 
trust  or  profit,  at  appears  in  the  ntxi  paragraphs. 
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kings  aod  the  perscctiting  of  people,  merely  on  aocc^tlt  of  re« 
ligion,   to  be  unjust  in  themselves,  and  inconsistent    with  the     i 
welfare  of  any  state ;  and  consequently  I  query  whether  any     r 
wise  Slate  should  ever  admit  of  such  rutei^  or  officers  in  any 
post  wiiatsoever  of  high   or  low  degree,  unless  they  can  first 
clear  themselves  from  these  wicked  principles.    In  the  second    - 
place,  i 

XII.  Secondly,  I  enquire  whether  persons,  whose  religion 
^ill  notfyeH^  them  to  give  eflfeclual  security  of  their  allegiance 
to  their  superiors  in  the  government,  or  security  to  the  people  of    - 
their  protection,  I  say,  whether  persons  of  such  a  religion  as  in-    = 
dulgcs  men  in  the  violati|h  of  all  such  bonds  of  security,   can  be    " 
safely  admitted  to  be  supreme  or  subordinate  officers  in  any 
state:  For   such  officers   cannot  faithfully  stipulate  or  contract 
widi  their  prince  to  serve  liim  ;  nor  can  rulers  or  princes  of  such    ^ 
a  religion  stipulate  with  their  people  lo  be  faithful  in  their  office :     ' 
Nor  do 'I  see  any  way  how  such  a  religion  can  effix;tually  secure    " 
the  distinct  rights   either  of  people  or  prince,  unless  this  part  of 

it  be  absolutely  and  effectually  renounced. 

XIII.  And  indeed,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  such  persons 
among  the  people   who  cannot  engage   by  l)onil:s  laid  upon  con^     ' 
science  for  their  allegiance  and  faithfulness  to  any  civil  govern-     ' 
ment,  or  who  think  their  religion  allows  them   to   brettk  those    ' 
bonds  for  the  sake  of  their  minion,  1  do  not  see  how  they  can     ' 
claim  common  protection  under  any  state  or  government  wliat* 
soever ;   ami  therefore   I   think   with  more  abundant   evidence, 
they  may  be  very  rightfully  excluded  by  a  law  from  any  office 
therein.     And  we  may  be  well  assured  that  that  religion  can  ne- 
ver be  from  God  which    allows  no   secure  stipulution  between 
prince  and  people;  that  is  in  short,  which  allows  no  mutual  secu- 
rity in  civil  government,  which  in  general  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Sect.  X. — Of  the  Power  of  the  Prince  in  every  Worshipping 

Assembly, 

I.  Though  the  supreme  power   of  any  state,  has  no  righ^ 
to  impose  the  profession  or  practice  of  any  one  peculiar  religi 
upon  the  people,  yet  since  civil  government  is  an  ordinance  o 
God  as  the  Gocl  of  nature  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,   tlie  su  " 
preme  power  in  any  nation  may  possibly  have  a  right  to  comnian 
several  things  to  be  done  in  every  assembly  that  meets  for  divin 
wor^ihip  :  As, 

II.  1.  I  think  they  niay  give  it  in  charge  to  every  religio 
society,  as  they  are  members  of  the  state,  that  sometimes  i 
least,  and  u]>on  proper  occasions,  they  should  preach  up  mor 
duties  to  men^  as  wcU  as  the  duties  of  piety  towards  (Jud  ;  th 
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they  diouU  teacli  mdn  to  be  honest  and  faidiful,  fft  be  kind  and 
eompastioDale,  to  be  sober  and  temperate,  and  to  be  di4iful  to 
their  dvU  governors  in  all  tliose  things  which  the  civil  powers 
have  a*right  to  demand ;  and  that  they  should  preach  against  per- 
sonal and  social  vices,  as  slander,  theft,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
barrelling,  murder,  cruelty,  cheating,  faction,  sedition,  tumult, 
iebellioo,  and  the  raising  animosities  and  disturbances  in  the 
state  :  Especially  where  the  magistrates,  as  St.  Paul  expresses 
it,  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  et'i&niHf  are  th§> 
ndmtters  of  God  for  good.     This  is  the  design  of  St.  PauPs 
advice,  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 1.     Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
fowers. — Whosoever  resist eth  thepowa^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God: — For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil. 
^Vherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  that 
is,  ibr  fear  of  punishment,  but  also  for  consciefice-sake.    For^ 
for  this  cause  pay  you  tribute  also.    And  he  repeats  such  kind 
of  advice  to  Titus  the  preacher.  Tit.  iii    1,  2. — Put  them  in 
mindf    to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  ma^ 
gistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no 
man,  &c.    All  these  tilings  being  necessary  to  preserve  the  civil 
government  and  the  state  in  welfare  and  peace,  as  well  as  neces^ 
sary  and  essential  parts  of  all  tlic  religions  that  are  good  for  any 
thing  in  the  world,  I  think  it  may  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
supreme  power  to  require  that  tiiepeople  is  their  religious  assem- 
blies, among  other  lesions,  shoura  be  instructed  in  these  matters 
at  eonvenient  seasons. 

III.  2.  1  think  the  supreme  power  may  require  also  that 
amongst  the  addresses  oi^  prayers  for  temporal  blessings  which 
are  offered  up  to  their  God  by  any  societies  of  men,  there  should 
be  some  petitions  put  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  government : 
Surely  every  man  should  pray  for  a  spirit  of  wisdom  an<i  justice, 
and  the  best  of  divine  blessings  upon  their  rulers.  This  is  the 
instruction  of  the  apostl2s  to  all  christians,  though  it  was  sup- 
posed they  lived  then  under  heathen  governments ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
/  exhort  therefore  thai  Jir$t  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  givinjT  of  thanks  be  made  Jar  all- men ;  J  or  kings  and 
oil  that  are  in  authority,  that  under  them  we  may  leada  quiet 
and  peaceable  lite  in  all  godlintss  and  honesty. 

IV.  3.  If  magistrates  may  require  every  religious  assembly, 
meeting  for 'instruction  and  prayer,  to  have  lessons  of  moral 
duty  and  allegiance  taugtit  them,  and  to  have  prayers  ofTered  up 
for  the  governors  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace,  may  they  not 
also  when  any  calamity  or  danger  attends  the  state  or  nation,  by 
war,  famine,  pestilence,  lumults,  &c.  I  say,  may  they  not  at 
such  seasons  appoint  a  certain  day  or  hours  of  the  day  for 
^orishipping    assemblies,  each  to  address   their  God  in  a  wa) 
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of  prayer^)  4bat  these  dangers  may  be  prevented,  or  these 
calamities  removed  ?  Such  a  civil  api)ointmcnt  does  not  so 
mucli  ds  pretend  to  make  the  day  sacred,  and  I  think  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  scrupled  by  persons  of  any  religion  upon  that 
account. 

V.  I  have  turned  this  question  on  all  sides  in  my  thoughtS| 
and  I  cannot  at  present  sec  any  criminal  imiHisition  upon  coi^ 
science  in  such  demands  of  the  government :  For  if  the  day 
^  whicli  happ^  to  be  appointed  by  the  magistrate  for  such  a 
purpose,  is  held  sacred  by  any  religious  party  in  the  land, 
yet  surely  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  nation 
can  never  be  sinfully  o&red  up  upon  such  a  sacred  day,  that 
is,  it  can  be  no  profanatmn  of  tlic  day  to  make  such  addresses 
to  God.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  day  be  not  held  sa- 
creil,  tiie  hours  appointed  to  this  service  are  not  to  be  supposed 
to  engross  so  much  time  as  to  hinder  them  from  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  civil  life,  beyond  what  is  required  by  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  or  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  promote  tlie  public 
welfare. 

\h  And  if  seasons  of  prayer   may  be   commanded  by  the 
government  in  cases  of  public  calantity  or  danger,  we  may  by 
the  same  reason  conclude  also,  that  seasons  ot  public  thanks- 
giving may  be  appointed  upon  any  national  occasion  of  returning 
thanks  for  public  health,  peace,  and  plenty,  or  special  ilelive« 
'  ranee  from  distr^s  or  danger  :  Always  provided  thai  every 
religious  assembly   be  i)f|i^iiiittcd  to  worship  their  God  in  their 
own*  way   and  manner   on   such  appointed  seasons ;  for  those 
actions  ol'  thanksgiving  seem  to  be  a  part  of  natural  social   re- 
ligion, in  which  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  concerned.     Perhaps 
it  will  be  objected  here,  that  by  this  rule  our  King  James  the 
second,  might  appoint  a  day  of  |)rayer  against   King  William, 
or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  came  really  for  the   delive- 
rance of  the  nation  from  tyranny;  or  he  might  appoint  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  Wrth  of  the  spurious  Prince  of  Wales  or  the 
Preten'der ;   for  princes  will  make  themselves  judges  whether 
occurrences  are  national  dangers  or  benefits.     Answer.     W^here 
such  things   happen,  every  single  person   must  be  a  judge  of 
his  own  aclions  according  to  conscience,   and  must  never  trifle 
witli  God  to  obey  the  coiiynands  of  a  king  ;  nor  will  the  com- 
mands of  a  king  lay  any  obligations  on  conscience  in  such  cases, 
virherc  it  is  dubious  on  which  side  the  true  weli'are  of  the  nation 
stands.     But  in  all  cases  where  the  danger  or  the  benefit  of  a 
nation  is  most  apparent  and  certain,  and  universally  agreed,  I 

*  Lfst  it  should  be  ofj^cted  here,  that  no  map^istrate  may  appoint  idoUtCft 

on  any  day  to  worship  idoU  or  f-l'**^  eods,  1    would    saj*,   that   the   form  of  the 

proclamation  or  public  commund,  should  only  in  general  express   the  worship  of 

Gntf,  whif.h  if  Buy  braihen  subjects  apply   to  fdlie  ^uds,  the  magistrate  if  Dot  t« 

blamv,  ia  my  opiuioa. 
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ink  •  princb  may  require  the  religious  assistknce  of  the  people 
r  the  cml  welfare* 

VII.  And  perhaps  it  mav  not  be  unlawful,  for  the  dvil 
wer  to  lay  some  small  penalty  upon  those,  who  without  just 
cuse  wilfully  and  rebeftiously  oppose  or  renounce  any  such 
igious  services  for  the  state,  that  is,  in  cases  of  most  appa- 
ll danger  or  blessing :  And  perhaps  a  heavier  penalty  may  be 
(kiiuted  for  such  obstinate  and  stubborn  spirits,  as  will  boldly 
Asact  any  thing  in  public,  in  such  a  way  of  sport  or  labour, 
^' which  will  be  a  manifest  and  public  hindrance  to  the  sacred 
ices  required  by  the  magistrate,  on  the  days  appointed  for 
blic  prayer  or  thankfulness.  We  fin^  the  king  or  Nineveh^ 
M)  was  a  heathen,  was  led  by  the  lig6t  of  nature  to  appoint^ 
a  very  strict  manner,  such  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer 
tHighout  the  city,  when  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
ktruction  under  the  threatening^  of  God,  by  the  mouth  of 
nah  his  prophet,  Jonah  iii.  5 — 10.  And  as  the  light  of  nature 
1  reason  seem  to  dictate  it,  so  the  success  of  it  was  agreeable 
lieir  desires,  and  tlie  threatened  desolation  wM.  prevented, 
hcther  the  king  had  a  right  to  command  the  cenJInonies  of 
kclolh  and  ashes  indeed  may  bear  a  dispute  foui  so  far  as 
an  see,  their  crying  viightily  unto  their  god^  on  some  ap- 
nted  day,  might  be  a  very  lawfid  and  proper  command 
m  their  king,  as  a  father  and  protector  of  the  people,  and 
should  think  the  people  might  be  bound  to  obey  it.  But 
1,  as  I  said  before,  it  must  be  in  such  cases  only,  where  they 
!  satisfied  the  true  interest  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demands 

In  dubious  cases  every  man  must  have  leave  to  judge  for 
iself,   and  no  man's    conscience  should  be  bound   to   pray 

those  things  which  he  believes  in  his  heart  to  be  a  public 
evance  or  danger,  or  to  pray  against  what  he  believes  to  be 
ublic  blessing,  however  the  civil  powers  may  enjoin  or  re- 
ire  it. 

VII.  Here  then  it  will  be  said,  if  the  magistrate  may  for- 
any  thing  that  gives  public  interruption  to  the  solemnity  of 
h  national  fasting  or  thanksgivinc^  days  by  laws  and  penalties, 
evident  cases  of  Matioiial  dangers  or  blessings,  or  may  he 
by  laws  and  penalties  forbid  also  the  common  labours  or 
rts  of  men  on  those  days,  which  he  himself  believes  sacred 
God  and  religion  ?  This  argument  may  be  further  enforced 
s  :  In  a  christian  country,  where  prince  and  people  are  chiefly 
istians,  may  not  the  prince  forbid  all  his  subjects,  whether 
istians  or  pagans,  Turks  or  Jews,  to  labour  or  sport  publicly 
[he  first  day  of  the  week,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  indul* 
ice  of  such  sports  or  labours  on  that  day  would  be  an  offence 
I  a  snare  to  the  christians,  a  means  of  corrupting  their  chil- 
!n  and  famijie^^  &c.  and  binder  Uiem  in  the  U^u\ti<^  ot  \!(i% 
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celfbratiun^of  thetdirbtiao  rcIigioD?     To  answer  ilii*  quettios 

itiipartially, 

IX.  Answer,  Iict  us  (urn  the  tables,  and  suppose  the  ruling 
powers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pcdplc  to  be  Mahometans; 
and  tlien  cniiuirc,  whether  they  may  not  commaud  every  penOB 
of  what  religion  soever,  to  abstdu  from  all  public  ajtorts  and 
tahours  oa  a  Friday,  because  it  is  manifest  that  the  indulgence 
of  them  would  be  an  offence  to  Alahomctans,  and  a  means,  of 
hindering  their  children  and  families  from  the  leamin?  or  cde- 
hration  of  some  parts  of  Uie  Mahometan  worship.  If  this  be 
allowed,  it  is  certain,  whatsoever  a  Mahometan  prince  has  ■ 
right  to  do  in  his  own  country,  a  christian  prince  baa  a  right  to 
(lu  the  same  in  Lis.  But  unless  Uiis  prohibition  of  public  sports 
and  labours  on  any  cei'tajn  day,  can  be  reasonably  construed  to 
the  natural  and  civi!  welfare  of  the  stale  or  the  people,  it  may 
be  doubled  wlR'thcr  any  ])rlnce,  either  heathen,  christian,  or 
Mahometan,  hax  a  rif^ht  lo  forbid  auy  of  his  people  to  gettbar 
livelihood  by  public  labour  one  day  in  a  week,  merely  becanse  it 
is  accounted  religious  and  sacred,  by  him  and  the  greatest  part  of 
his  subJeC^.  1  BBy,this  may  be  doubled  and  would  bear  n  diapole* 
nor  will  Iprttend  to  determine  here  absolutely  oD  this  argomeot. 

X.  Therefore  I  sdd  further :  Qod  himself  when  he  was 
king  of  the  Jews,  or  their  civil  ruler,  appointed  one  day  in 
seven,  thai  is,  Saturday  or  their  sahbalh,  as  a  projier  aeason  for 
the  natural  rest  and  repose  of  animals,  both  of  man  and  beatf, 
as  well  as  for  his  owit  worBhip  in  public  assembUcs,  and  that  vo- 
der severe  penalties ;  and  ihe  stronger  tuithin  the  gatet  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  true,  the  great  God  well  Knew  that 
one  day  in  seven  was  (he  most  proper  and  just  proportion  of 
time  for  the  rest  and  repose  of  animai  nature,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  public  rehgiou  :  And  tlierefnre  princes  and  atates  wbo 
know  this,  should  appoint  the  same  proportion.  But  sioce  God 
as  the  king  of  the  Jews,  appointed  this  seventh-day,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reason  for  us  to  say,  that  even  princes  who  kuow  not 
this  divine  appointmeiil,  may  assume  this  authority  to  require 
their  subjects  to  devote  oite  day  in  seven,  or  ten,  or  twelve  to  the 
rest  and  repose  of  natuie,  for  tlie  God  of  nature  has  informed 
us  by  Hie  fourth  commandment,  this  is  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple: And  the  prince  may  forbid,  at  least,  ail  public  labours  on 
that  day,  and  public  diversions  too,  Uiat  all  his  subjects  may 
have  leisure,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  maintain  and  practise 
some  religion,  and  to  pay  some  |Hibtic  worship  to  their  God 
without  interruption  or  molestation.  This  seems  also  to  be  need- 
ful for  the  civil  interest  of  the  slate  or  the  whole  people,  as  hat 
been  proved  before.  But  as  this  day  was  Saturday  when  God 
was  tlie  king  of  the  Jews,  so  in  a  Mahometan  country  tbis 
day  will  be   Friday  ;  in  a  christian  nation  it  nill  be  Sunday ; 

in  bcatbca  nations  peiha^  ot.V«t  ^^%  NtwWVw  v^i^we&xA^  w. 
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it  !•  impossible  in  this  case  to  gratify  every  religioas  seot  or 
party  in  a  nation. 

XI.  Now  if  any  weekly  day  whatpoever,  be  devoted  to  na- 
taral  rest  or  to  the  worship  of  a  god  in  a  countryy  as  it  serves  the 
ssturai  or  dvil  interest  of  aiankind^  surely  that  very  day  seems 
nKMt  proper  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  shall  chuse,  and  espe- 
dilly  if  both  the  rulers  and  the  majority  of  the  people  agree  in 
die  same ;  even  though  the  reason  of  their  agreement  is  because 
Aey  think  it  sacred  to  religion :  Nor  have  the  lesser  sects  or 
pirtiea  any  reason  to  complain,  that  for  the  general  good  they  are 
forbid  public  labours  or  sports,  one  day  in  a  week.  Upon  this 
toot  I  think  the  final  prohibition  of  public  sperts,  labour  or  traf- 
£e  on  Sundays  in  a  christian  country  may  be  vindicated.  But 
if  any  particular  sects  think  other  days  more  sacred  than  those 
which  are  appointed  by  the  government,  they  should  never  be 
constrained  to  work  or  labour  on  those  days,  except  the  necessity 
ef  die  state  requires  it,  as  I  have  before  shewn. 

XII.  These  are  some  of  the  powers,  which  I  think  a  prince 
or  a  ruler  may  lay  claim  to  in  every  religious  society.  And  per« 
haps  there  may  be  yet  a  further  right  that  the  supreme  civil 
piwer  may  have  in  religious  societies,  viz.  wheresoever  there  is 
any  colour  or  ground  for  suspicion  that  tlie  members  of  these 
societies  are  doing  any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  peace, 
there  the  prince  may  require  the  presence  of  some  civil  officer  to 
inspect  and  see  that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  tlic  welfare  ot* 
the  state  :  Always  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  this  officer 
make  no  manner  of  disturbance  in  the  religious  practices  of  this 
society,  where  the  offices  of  the  civil  government  are  not  invaded, 
nor  the  public  peace  injured.  If  the  prince  has  a  right  to  do  this 
in  any  other  societies,  where  he  has  reason  to  suspect  sedition, 
why  may  he  not  do  k  in  religious  societies  also  ? 

XIII.  There  are  some  other  instances  of  power  in  things 

sacred  which  princes  have  claimed  ;  and  even  some  of  the  best 

of  our  former  writers  in  speaking  of  these  matters,  have  allowed 

more  power  to  civil  governors  in  such  points,  than  either  reason 

or  scripture  will  support.     They  have  permitted  princes  to  call 

sod  dismiss  or  conclude  synods  for  settling  religious  controversies, 

to  direct  their   meetings  and  to  preside  over  them  ?  some  have 

authorized  them  to   adjust  what  crimes   shall  be  subjected  to 

dnirch-censures,  and  what  not,  as  well  as  to  execute  those  cen- 

«ures :  They  have  given  them  power  to  determine  circumstances 

ia  divhie  worship  and  to  regulate  all  things  of  outward  mode, 

form  and  ceremony,  relating  to  order  and  decency,  &c.     But  I 

can  find  no  sufficient  ground  to  justify  these  pretences  either  in 

reason  or  scripture^. 

*  That  excellent  writer  Baroa  Puffendorf  has  fallea  into  these  few  mif- 
tikes,  in  that  valuable  little  disconrse  of  his  concerning  '*  The  Relation  be- 
tvcen  Church  and  State  ^  or  how  far  the  Christii^a  and  Civil  Life  aff«c(  evibi 
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%XIV.  I  know  it  will  be  objedted  here^  tfiat  those  few  right 
and  powers,  which  I  ha^e  allowed  to  princes  and  states,  do  no 
arise  to  the  notion  of  an  establishea  churdi  :  But  in  ever] 
nation  there  must  be  some  establishment  of  religion,  say  they 
there  must  be  some  national  churclv?)pr  settled  worship  appointee 
bv  the  state,  without  which  religion  cannot  subsist.  Answer 
No  particular  religion  or  worship  can  be  fully  established  b] 
civil  powers  without  some  sort  of  penalties,  on  those  people  oi 
officers  who  comply  not  with  it ;  and  is  not  this  very  aoctrine  oj 
the  necessity  of  an  established  religion,  and  an  established 
church,  which  has  fixed  so  many  wicked  and  mischievous  religiont 
llirougliout  the  world,  and  which  hath  excluded  the  on)y  true 
rcligiou  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament,  out  of  most  o: 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  former  and  later  ages  ?  And  shal 
christian  and  protestant  rulers,  think  that  things  so  necessarj 
in  civil  government,  which  is  liable  to  such  horrid  consequences 
and  which  they  so.much  complain  of  in  all  other  rulers ;  as  beinfj 
highly  injurious  to  God  and  men,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  bles- 
sed Jesus. 

XV.  And  I  cannot  but  remark  here,  that  there  are  man] 
persons  highly  zealous  for  an  established  religion,  who  an 
ever  urging  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  espedal- 
ly  that  of  the  three  first  centuries,  as  the  standard  and  rule  tc 
which  our  present  Christianity  should  be  reduced,  in  disciplin< 
and  worship  :  They  are  ever  mforming  us  what  a  glorious  thing 
the  christian  religion  was  in  those  days,  how  divinely  thi 
church  flourished,  and  grew  in  piety  and  devotion,  as  well  ai 
in  numbers,  and  in  every  spiritual  grace  and  beauty.  We  allon 
this  account  of  the  glory  of  those  early  churches,  and  the  beaut] 
of  holiness,  and  the  amazing  success  of  the  gospel  which  wai 
found  among  them,  though  we  cannot  adttit  all  their  practicea 
to  be  a  perfect  rule  or  standard  of  Christianity,  which  honoui 
belongs  only  to  tiie  New  Testament.  But  let  those  persons  re- 
jnember  Uiat  in  those  three  first  centuries  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  church  established  by  law ;  and  then  let  all  those  glories 
be  confessed  to  belong  to  the  cluistian  chuix^h,  when  it  had  nc 
national  establishment,  no  royal  supports,  no  settled  revenues, 
no  civil  power  ta  aggrandize  and  to  adorn  it :  And  let  it  be 
remembered  too,  that  when  it  became  an  established  churob 
under  the    Emperor   Constantino    and  liis  successors,  its  true 

other  :'*  Which  wms  translated  with  an  excellent  preface,  written  by  Mr 
Barbeyrac,  and  prlnt<;d  in  Eiigrlish  by  John  Walts  at  the  Rose  in  St.  Pauh 
Cburch-yard,  1719.  These  chief  mistakes  or  faults  may  be  found  from  tbi 
forty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  section.  I  could  not  comply  with  these  opinions, 
irben  I  read  it  many  years  ago  :  Otherwise  I  think  it  is  the  best  book  that  ever 
met  with  on  this  subject  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  writteni  do  no 
only  give  us  a  happy  clue  for  the  ju^test  sentiments  in  this  controveray,  bo 
even  contradict  and  overturn  those  very  mistakes  of  the  author,  which  be  bati 
ilid  into  for  want  of  care  aod  attentioa  in  tboie  tectiooa  which  are  most  excep* 
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l^bry  and  sfnritaal  beauty  and  excellence  by  degrees  faded 
•way,  and  was  almost  lost  by  the  visible  powers^  pomp  and 
hoDoura  attending  this  very  establishment.  The  church  of  Christ 
10  the  New  Testament,  la  ftuilt  oii  such  a  foundatioD,  tl^at  it 
wsnts  nothing  of  civil  power  to  supjport  it,  besides  the  mere  pro-» 
teption  of  the  state,  which  every  chnstian  society  may  require  and 
expect  iu  common  with  every  other  society  of  men,  who  are 
good  subjects,  and  pay  all  due  allegiance  to  the  suite  ia  wliicU 
they  dwell. 


CONCLUSION. 

I.  THUS  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  my  best  sent!-- 
Bents,  bow  far  any  sort  of  public  assemblies  for  heanng  lectures 
eo  dtvioe,  civil,  or  moral  subjects,  or  the  public  preaching  or 
cddiration  of  peculiar  religions,  may  be  safely  established  by 
the  state ;  how  far  some  pubuc  worship  may^be  required  in  gene- 
rt],  and  especially  on  particular  occasions  of  the  public  interest 
sf  the  state,  and  how  far  the  people  arc  required  to  pay  their  at- 
tendance. But  I  cannot  find  any  sufficient  power  in  the  state  or 
goveNiiDent  to  oblige  the  nation  or  partioular  persons  in  it  under 
])enaltie8  to  any  form  of  worship.  If  I  have  in  any  thing  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  the  just  and  reasonable  rights  of  govern- 
ment, or  too  much  limited  the  juHt  and  natural  liberties  or  con- 
Kiences  of  mankind,  cither  princes  or  people,  1  shall  be  glad  to 
be  better  informed  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  charity,  wliich  ge« 
lerally  attends  tlie  spirit  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

II.  The  ouly  maxim  by  which  I  have  conducted  my  senti- 
ments through   all  this  sclieme,  is  this,  that  the  power  of  civil 
government  reaches  no  further  than  tlie  preservation  of  the  na- 
tural and  civil  welfare,  riglits  and  properties  of  mankind  with 
regard  to  tliis  world,  and  has  notli'ng  to  do  with  religion  further 
than  tliis  requires  :  But  the  sp(>cial  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
tilings  of  religion,  as  they  relate  to  another  world,  belong  to. 
Ijod  only.     And  the  gospel  of  Christ  does  not  pretend  to  erect  a 
kingdom  of  this  worlds  and  therefore  it  alters  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  civil  government ;  but  leaves  to  Cocsar  the  things  that  are 
Cusar^s;  Mat.  xxii.  21. 

III.  Tliore  may  be  many  things  wliich  a  zealous  christian 
riilcr  might  think  very  proper  to  be  done  tor  the  honour  of  his 
Ood  and  his  Saviour  in  the  public  world,  and  in  the  manas^emcut 
of  the  state  ;  and  indeed  he  may  do  nuich  for  God  in  reibrming 
a  sinful  land  ;  yet  in  the  ])ectiliarities  of  Christianity,  I  find  no* 
tbinsT  that  can  be  required  or  imposed  by  civil  authority,  without 
intrenching  upon  tlic  rights  or  liberties  of  mankind :  And  I  was 
not  willing  to  indulge  any  tiling  to  be  imposed  upon  heathen  sub-* 
jecis  by  christian  governors,  which  may  not  also  be  counted  c«%« 
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Bonable  and  lawful  for  a  heathen  goTernor  to  impose  upon  chris 
tians ;  because  the  reli^on  of  Christ  makes  no  change  in  th 
nature  of  civil  power.  - 

rV.  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  vlRicate  a  christian  state  i 
propagating  their  own  religion  by  any  such  methods  of  com 
pulsion  or  penalty,  which  a  heathen  state  might  not  also  ua 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  theirs :  And  therefor 
I  cannot  see,  it  lawful  for  any  civil  power  in  Christendom  t 
suppress  the  publication  of  any  new,  strange,  or  foreign  sect 
or  parties  in  religion,  where  they  promise  and  pay  due  alle 
giailce  to  the  rulers,  support  the  government,  maintain  th 
public  peace,  and  molest  not  the  state  :  Nor  do  I  see  goo 
reason  to  make  any  such  laws,  or  execute  any  such  punisb 
ments  against  the  peaceable  preachers  of  any  sect  or  part  3 
which  we  christians  should  have  thought  unreasonable  or  unlaw 
ful  for  the  civil  powers  of  Athens  to  have  made  and  execute 
against  St.  Paul,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  nation  c 
MarS'kUl  he  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ;  Acts  xvii.  21 
In  all  our  reasonings  and  writings  on  this  important  subject,  1< 
us  take  heed  to  allow  no  such  power  or  dominion  to  men»  whic 
would  have  excluded  the  best  of  religions,  that  is,  the  religion  < 
Christ  out  of  the  world. 

V.  I  know  it  has  been  said  upon  these  occasions,  th: 
the  christian  magistrate  has  right  to  persecute  or  suppre: 
the  Pagan  religion,  because  it  is  false,  whereas  the  Paga 
magistrate  has  no  right  to  suppress  Christianity,  because  it 
true :  And  though  these  pretences  to  truth  may  be  contendc 
on  both  sides,  yet  since  one  may  be  proved  to  be  true,  an 
the  other  to  be  false,  truth  has  always  a  right  on  its  sic 
which  falsehood  can  never  have.  I  answer,  Every  one  wh 
sets  up  for  a  persecutor,  will  pretend  he  is  orthodox,  and  hi 
the  right  on  his  side,  and  there  is  no  common  supreme  court  * 
judicature  that  can  decide  this  matter,  till  the  Supreme  Jud^ 
of  all  appears  in  the  last  great  day :  And  therefore  since  tl 
pretences  on  either  side  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  ju! 
tice  of  the.  persecution,  or  suppression  of  the  other  side,  an 
since  there  is  no  common  supreme  court  to  which  they  can  hot 
appeal  in  this  world,  it  follows  evidently  that  each  professi< 
must  aUow  liberty  and  toleration  to  the  other,  where  the  weUai 
of  the  state  is  secure,  and  brought  into  no  danger  by  the  pra< 
tices  of  the  inferior  party.  I  might  on  this  occasion  recoramei 
a  book  of  Mr.  Bayle's,  entitled  *^  a  Philosophical  Commenta 
on  Luke  xiv.  23.  compel  them  to  come  in,"  written  in  two  volum 
octavo,  wherein  after  he  l^as  gone  tiirough  all  thecontrover 
about  persecution^  he  adds  a  supplement  to  prove  heretics  ha* 
as  much  right  to  persecute  the  orthodox,  as  tlie  orthodox  ha 
to  persecute  them. 


THB  APPENDIX, 

I 

Whgrem,  the  mme  SmtmenU  of  Just  Liberty  are  eonflrmtd  hy  a  VUw  of 

the  Origin  of  a  Christian  Churph. 


h  X  HE  foregoiQg  discourse  was  begun  by  tracing  out  the  origin  of  clTil 
gOTemment,  and  thence  inferring  the  several  rights  an4  powers  of  it,  and 
moiling  how  far  they  would  reach  in  any  of  the  anairs  of  a  religious  society, 
and  partiralaHy  of  a  christian  church.  Liet  us  now  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
origin  of  christian  churches  and  enijuire  whether  the  setting  things  in  this 
new  will  afford  any  different  lights  or  inferences  concerning  the  power  of 
si?il  magistrates  in  things  sacre^l. 

II.  When  the  christian  religion  was  first  planted,  almost  all  tBt  states, 
kisgdoms  and  governments  of  this  world  were  heathens  t  Even  Falestme 
ihcn  had  heathen  governors.  The  blessed  a|>ostIes  travelling  amongst  tlbe 
satioas,  and  preaching  the  gospel  wheresoever  they  could  find  opportumtj. 
coBferted  multitudes  of  single  persons  to  the  christian  faith  ;  these  unitM 
themseives  in  little  societies  by  agpreement,  to  assemble  together  at  certain 
•eaaonSy  and  worehip  God  by  the  apostles'  directions  through  Jesus  Christ 

III.  In  some  of  those  same  cities  wherein  Christianity  was  preached, 
thiere  were  or  might  be  also  several  other  societies  of  men  under  the  si^me 
crril  government,  united  together  by  peculiar  agreements  amon^  themselves 
for  different  purposes,  but  all  subject  to  the  rulers  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
df  il  government.  Let  us  now  suppose  for  instance,  in  tlie  city  of  Corinth 
tliere  might  be  a  "  college  of  philosophers,  a  society  of  painters  or  anti- 
qtaries,  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  an  assembly  of  deists,  and  a  church  of 
dujstians." 

IV.  Each  of  these  being  voluntary  societies,  they  have  complete  liberty 
and  power  to  chuse  their  own  presidents,  teachers,  and  other  officers  out  of 
their  own  body,  as  they  stood  in  need  of  them,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  their  society :  And  they  themselves  contrive  and  agree  upon  rules  and 
kws  for  the  government  of  their  own  society,  viz.  upon  what  terms  persons 
ihall  be  a4mitte4  as  members,  for  what  reasons  they  shall  be  suspended  for  a 
season,  or  cast  out  utterly  ;  what  times,  and  places  they  shall  meet  in,  what 
forms  or  ceremonies  they  shall  use  in  any  ot  their  practices,  what  sum  of 
money,  or  what  utensils,  or  what  ^oods,  or  support,  or  what  proportion  of 
these  things  each  member  shall  furnish  or  supply  toward  the  general  design 
of  the  society,  and  what  shall  be  the  business  of  every  member.  These 
things,  I  say,  must  be  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  society,  but  all  in  a 
constant  consistence  with  the  civil  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  civil  rights  and 
liberties  of  every  subject  of  it.  Note,  Wheresoever  their  original  founder 
bath  left  them  certain  rules  and  directions,  it  is  supposed  they  all  consent  to 
sobmitto  them. 

V.  Now  to  apply  all  this  to  Christianity.  The  chief  and  most  important 
things  in  the  christian  society  were  appointed  \}y  Christ  and  his  apostles,  their 
first  founders,  as  praying,  preaching  the  gospel,  singing,  baptism,  the  Lord's* 
sapper,  &c.  Other  circumstances  which  were  not  appointed  by  the  apostles, 
and  which  yet  were  necessary  to  be  determined  some  one  way,  these  were  pto- 
hably  and  naturally  left  to  be  determined  by  the  common  consent  and  agree* 
ment  of  the  church,  for  their  mutual  conveniency  and  general  edification  ; 
such  as  the  hour  of  their  worship,  the  place  of  their  meeting,  dec.  As  for 
other  circumstances  which  were  not  necessary  to  be  determined  one  way. 
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such  as  their  common  habits,  their  gestures,  ^c.  these  were  generally  left 
indifferent  to  every  worsbipner ;  always  provided  they  acted  agreeably  to  the 
common  light  of  nature  aoa  reason  of  things^  becommg  the  sacred  solemnity 
of  worship,  and  in  a  consistence  with  the  mterest  of  the  state.  1  say,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  determination  of  these  things  was  left  to  the 
public  agreement  of  the  people,  or  to  their  private  liberty :  But  if  any  per^ 
sons  shall  suppose,  they  were  left  to  be  determined  by  tlie  rulers  or  officers  of 
the  church,  I  will  not  by  any  means  debate  that  matter  here :  it  is  enough  for 
my  purpose,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  these  things  were  left  to  be  agreed  upon 
or  determined  by  the  church  itself  either  the  people,  or  their  officers  in  that 
society,  and  not  by  their  civil  governors*. 

VI.  Yet  still  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  the  state  or  the  civil 
Koremment,  is  supreme  over  all  these  societies  and  their  officers,  in  all  things 
which  relate  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation  or  the  city ;  and  none  of 
tbem  have  any  right  to  make  any  laws,  agree  upon  any  rules,  or  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  good  of  tlie  city,  or  the  civil  government. 

As  for  instaoce,  if  the  college  of  philosophers  profess  and  mamtain  the 
.opinion  of  a  ]niblic  community  of  wives,  or  of  exposing  or  murderinflr  their 
coihiren,  if  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  should  refuse  to  give  any  ple^^  of 
their  aUegiance  to  heatlien  governors,  if  the  christians  should  pretend  that 
^iffil  dominion  is  founded  in  divine  grace,  or  that  the  saints,  that  is,  the  chris* 
Wans,  should  rise  and  take  the  city,  or  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics: 
or  if  any  of  these  societies  should  profess  and  maintain  the  right  of  persecu- 
ting or  punishing  any  other  society  for  their  peculiar  sentiments  or  practices, 
which  affect  not  the  state  or  the  public  good,  they  themselves  may  lawfully 
be  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  be  banished  from  the  protection  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, for  these  tilings  are  contrary  to  the  public  ^velfare.  Or  if  any  of  the 
members  of  any  of  these  societies,  should  be  guilty  of  crimes  that  arc  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  mankind  or  welfare  of  the  state,  viz.  murder, 
drunkenness,  stealing,  cheating,  slander,  sedition,  treason,  6cc,  they  may  be 
punished  by  the  state  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  without  any  conside- 
ration what  other  society  they  may  lielong  to,  or  any  regard  to  it. 

But  i  would  proceed  yet  further  here,  and  add,  that  if  any  of  these 
societies  should  presume  to  punish  any  of  their  own  members  with  the  loss  of 
life  or  limb,  or  seizing  their  property,  or  in  any  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  or  welfare  of  the  state,  these  meniUors  so  punished,  or  any 
others  for  them,  may  make  complaint  to  the  civil  rulers,  and  these  civil  rulers 
have  a  right  to  restrain  these  particular  societies  from  inflicting  such  punish- 
ments, and  they  have  a  rij^ht  'also  to  punish  those  that  inflict  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  for  it  is  their  proper  business  to  see  that  no  member 
of  the  state  be  injured  in  life,  liberty  or  property.  Hence  it  follows,  that  these 
particular  societies  have  no  right  or  power  to  punish  those  whom  their  own 
particular  laws  only  may  call  criminal,  except  with  su(*h  small  fines,  inconve- 
niences, or  dishonours  as  their  offending  members  willingly  submit  to,  or  by 
sharp  reproofs,  or  by  suspending  them  for  a  season  from  their  meetings,  or 
casting  tliem  utterly  out  of  their  society  :  but  they  have  no  power  nor  right  to 
call  in  the  civil  arm  to  punish  them  for  such  sort  of  faults.  Indeed  if  their 
crime  be  such  as  affects  the  common  welfare  of  the  state,  or  peace  of  man- 
kind, they  muy  not  only  be  expelled  out  of  that  soctoly  in  particular,  by  the 
inemhei's  of  it,  for  all  such  societies  should  suffer  nothing  among  them  con- 
trary to  the  peace  or  welfare  of  i he  state:  But  they  should  also  be  cited 

*  I  have  no  concern  here  io  that  famous  question,  wbethfr  a  rlristian  ehurclv 
Wttfl  be  governed  by  an   episcopal  per&on,  or  l)i«hi>p  lu  the  way  of  monarchy,  o*" 
by  ■  synod  <'>f  p«^e9byter«  in    a  w»y  uf  arisiocrary.  or  by    the  vote  of  the  people 
in  •  way    of  democracy  ;   but  it    it  evidftnt,  that   the   civil  powerH,  of  what  farn» 
Yorvfr   th(>y   be,  have   no  j'lit    ri^hl  or    autbority   to    govern  the   church    im 
ttings  i/sicred. 
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Man  the  dvQ  magistrate,  ia  order  to  be  puoishtd  as  the  laws  of  the 
IiadilirecL 

And  if  T  were  to  speak  here  pecniiarly  of  Ihe  christian  chttrch,  T  woald 
nj,  that  it  has  no  power  to  punisb  its  owu  otiicera  or  meinlHsrs  accoiding  to 
icriptare,  lor  any  crime  wbatsoerer,  but  one  of  these  three  ways,  viz.  by  an 
admoDition  or  reproof  ipven  pubUGly  in  the  cliurch,  by  mispension  or  excbi- 
fioa  from  the  oflice  they  Ixire  tlierein,  or  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
ftr  a  aeasMi,  or  by  ntter  exclusion  of  them  from  the  church,  «vhich  is  calM 
excommoiiieatioD :  And  the  civil  magistrate  may  punish  tbe  same  persons,  if 
tbcir  crimes  aifect  the  pubhc  welfare,  with  death  or  imprisonment,  or  any 
other  ciTil  penalty  wliich  tlie  bw  of  the  land  appoints* 

Vlf.  If  nothing  be  tbnnd  in  any  of  these  societies  or  their  membera, 
ooDtrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state  or  welfare  of  the  people,  then  they  may 
by  their  professed  allegiance  to  the  state,  claim  protection  of  the  state ;  the 
niiers  of  the  state  hare  no  proper  power  nor  authority  to  binder  them  from 
meethig'in  their  several  societies,  which  were  instituted  for  different  purposes, 
bat  they  arc  bound  to  defend  them  as  ffwiA  subjects.  Nor  have  magistrates 
tny  power  to  determine  the  gi-eater  or  the  lesser  offices,  rules,  actions,  circura- 
stances,  or  any  affairs  relating*  purely  to  these  distinct  societies :  They  ba?e  n* 
power  to  appoint  tbe  painters,  who  should  be  their  president,  or  whcni  they 
ihall  meet,  or  what  sort  of  ppiicils,  or  ^vhat  colours  they  shall  use;  nor  hani 
tbe  nilcrs  of  the  state  any  right  to  require  the  phHosophers  to  change  any'^ 
their  opinions,  or  to  read  Plato,  or  Zeno,  or  Aristutle,  or  to  alter  the  course  m 
their  lectures ;  nor  can  they  itn[>ose  ndes  on  the  assembly  of  deists,  wbei^  ta 
at,  or  stand,  or  kneel ;  nor  shotild  they  i*ommand  the  Jews  when  they  shall 
lash  themselves,  or  what  flesh  they  shall  eat ;  nor  impose  upon  the  chrit- 
tnas,  who  shall  be  their  teachers,  or  what  habits  or  g^wmputs  they  shall  wear, 
0r  what  gestures  thcv  sliail  use  in  their  preaching  or  singing,  or  any  other 
pMts  of  their  worKhTp.  In  these  thiugs  the  state  has  no  power  to  interpose, 
where  the  public  welfare  of  the  city  or  nation  receives  no  danger  or  damage. 

VI IT.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  if  the  necessity  or  welfare  of  any  such 
city  or  state  require  that  foreign  silk  Khali  not  be  worn,  nor  any  foreign 
(liiperbe  iiscmI,  in  order  to  encourage  a  national  manufacture,  or  that  no  (lerson 
shall  appear  without  a  wonlion  c'^rmcnt  upon  them,  to  promote  the  breeding 
of  sheep,  or  that  veal  shall  not  be  eaten,  nor  calves  be  slain  for  a  twelve^ 
month,  in  order  to  maintain  a  breed  of  cattle  ailer  a  great  murrain,  6cc.  All 
these  societies  ought  to  submit  their  particular  rules  and  their  personal 
liberty  to  these  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  coniply  with  them  as  the  state  enjoins. 
Bot  where  the  affairs,  exigencies  or  bcnclits  of  the  state  do  not  require  such 
cominands  or  prohibitions,  there  these  private  societies  and  their  actions  are 
But  to  be  mudelled  and  detcmiiued  by  the  mere  humour,  or  caprice,  or  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  magistrate. 

IX.  Perhaps  you  will  saj%  arc  not  civil  masfistrates  to  be  obeyed  "  in 
omnibus  licitis  <k  honestis,"  that  is,  *'  in  all  things  that  are  lawful  and 
honest?"  And  if  magistrates  require  seve.al  of  these  particular  actions  or 
rircomstanres  of  action  to  be  pei*formed  according  to  their  will  in  these  • 
iftveral  societies,  ought  nf>t  the  societies  to  obey  them,  provided  there  is 
Quthing  commaudf^i  but  uhat  is  honest  and  lawful  ?  To  this  I  answer, 

X.  Tfiat  I  have  read  of  an  oath  of  ohedience  **  in  omnibus  licitis  k 
hom-Ktls,"  *'  in  all  thiugs  lawful  and  honest/'  required  and  imposed  by  eccle- 
s.;i<ttical  siiprriors,  whether  justly  or  no,  I  say  not:  but  I  never  knew  that 
this  was  tlio  just  limitation  of  olxMlience  due  to  civil  powers:  For  since  tlie 
authority  of  tiie  civil  pouvr  reaches  only  to  the  common  welfare  and  safety 
otthe  state  and  people,  the  sworn  obcdienecof  subjects  can  be  required  only 
inihini(s  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  tlir  people  and  the  state.  1  never  heani 
Inutru.ise  tiiJiions  wonls  loyalty  and  allegiance  which  are  so  often  used  in  our 
naliun,  «i^'-niried  any  morethaii  our  ftbligation  and  our  readiness  to  ubc^  thit 
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snpreme  power  in  things  of  a  oifil  nature,  required  by  the  lavs  of  the  land, 
^ow  the  laws  are  all  made,  or  are  supposed  to  be  made,  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Note,  in  this  safety  of  the  state  is  also 
included  the  hopour  due  to  the  rulers,  for  if  due  honour  be  not  paid  to  the 
ruUnjif  powers,  it  endangers  the  safety  of  the  sUtte. 

XI.  Let  it  be  further  considered  also,  that  in  the  driginal  compact 
between  the  government  and  the  goTemed,  the  gofemed  do  not  consent  to 
part  with  any  liberties  of  human  nature,  but  only  so  far  as  4s  necessary  for 
^vil  ffOTemment  antd  tiieir  common  protection,  security  and  peace.  They  are 
bound  therefore  to  obey,  not  '*  in  omnibus  Ileitis  Sc  bonestis,  bui  *^  in  omni- 
bus quae  ad  reipublicffi  salutem.'^  Can  we  suppofie  that  when  the  p^ple  swear 
^legianoe  to  governors,  thjey  me^n  to  give  them  power  oyer  all  their  private 
and  domestic  affairs  and  actionS|  or  the  circumstances  of  them,  oyer  their 
conduct  in  labour  or  study,  in  trade  or  recreations,  and  lof^  tbemsdves  or  their 
families  no  liberty  of  going  out  or  in,  when  they  pleased,  or  wearing  short 
coati  or  |on^,  red  or  blue,  of  eating  bread  or  flesl^  or  herbs  as  they  uought 
proper,  or  dining  or  supping  at  ^,  round  table  or  a  square  one,  upon  a  dish  of 
tnmips  or  a  haunch  of  venison  ?  And  if  the  people  never  tr^ve  iip  their  liber- 
ties in  these  aifairs  to  the  mlers  of  the  state,  then  the  T)i\era  never  had  a  righ( 
to  claim  such  obedience :  And  if  they  have  no  rijgpht  to  determine  such  sort  of 
Ihiiigs,  in  natural  and  private  life,  in  families,  or  m  any  volipitary  societies,  I 
vnow  not  what  divine  or  human  reason  they  can  have  to  claim  this  right  in 
religious  societies  or  in  churches :  Surely  they  can  have  no  such  pretence, 
except  where  the  people  or  the  laws  have  given  them  such  a  claim ;  and  afler 
all,  whether  such  laws  are  good  and  jvist  may  deserve  a  debate. 

XII.  IjCt  the  christian  church  in  Corinth  therefore  be  esteemed  bnt  as 
one  of  the  rest  of  these  human  voluntary  societies,  and  it  may  subsist  weU 
enongh  in  a  heathen  state,  if  the  governors  do  but  merely  protect  their  faithful 
subjects,  and  do  not  stretch  their  authority  into  the  affairs  or  religion,  which 
is  beyond  its  proper  e^Ltent.  Gallio,  the  deputy  of  Achaia,  had  some  good 
notion  of  this  matter  in  St.  Paul's  time,  when  he  would  take  no  cognisance 
of  words  and  names  and  questions  about  the  Jewish  religion,  but  only  about 
matters  of  civil  tvrorif/  or  wicked  letvdness :  But  he  was  much  to  blame,  eve|i 
according  to  his  own  principles,  that  he  did  not  keep  the  public  peace,  and 
protect  8o.«thenes  from  the  ninb,  V  whether  he  were  a  Jew  or  a  heathen,  or  a 
christian ;"  Acts  xviii.  12 — 17.  For  this  was  the  proper  province  of  a  niagis- 
trate  to  interpose  in  matters  of  civil  wronger  injury. 

All  that  the  christian  church  or  any  other  peaceable  society  can  claim 
from  the  state,  is  protection  ;  and  this  protection  is  sufficient  to  guard  them 
from  all  disturbance  of  their  peace  by  men  of  violence,  or  harlequins  and 
scaramouches,  or  any  other  intruder  into  their  assemblies,  chairs  or  pulpits, 
besides  those  whom  the  society  appoints:  For  if  such  complaints  be  made  by 
the  society  to  the  magistrate,  be  has  a  right  to  restrain  by  prison  or  proper 
penalties,  such  invaders  of  the  public  peace,  as  trespass  upon  the  innocent 
employment,  the  ground,  possessions  and  properties  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
he  IS  bound  to  do  it  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  peace :  Nor  should  any  pretence 
of  conscience  screen  the  offender  in  such  cases ;  nor  can  the  magistrate  fulfil 
his  duty  without  securing  an  impartial  liberty,  safety  and  protcM^tion  to  every 
loyal  assembly,  whether  it  be  appointed  for  music  or  painting,  philosophy 
or  worship. 

It  should  also  he  added  here,  that  if  any  persons  who  arc  secluded  or  cast 
out  from  these  societies,  by  the  rules  and  vote  of  the  society,  will  yet  obsti- 
nately enter  in  upon  their  ground,  and  mix  with  them  in  their  roiuinon  acts 
of  instruction,  practice,  worship.  &c.  so  as  to  give  society  any  disturbance  ;  it 
is  the  business  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  upon  proper  application  made, 
io  ^nard  every  innocent  society  of  loyal  subjects  from  such  inroads,  injuries, 
MBd  disturbances  ;  and  that  even  in  their  festivals  and  recreations,  as  well  as 
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tfieir  solemiutiet  or  common  employments.  That  far  shall  suffice  to  shevf 
the  ri^t  of  a  christian  churchy  to  be  secured  from  injuries  and  impositions  in 
dHnmon  with  any  other  innocent  and  voluntary  societies. 

XIII.  Now  let  it  he  supposed,  that  some  of  the  ci?il  goTemors  of  Coriptli, 
shoatll  join  themselvte  to  any  of  these  societies',  whether  philosophers^  anti- 
quaries,  painters,  deists,  or  christians,  would  there  be'  any  sufficient  resison 
why  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  posts  in  the  ^Viermnent,  because  they 
are  hecome  christians,  or  become  antiquaries  or  phdosopheta,  &c.  supposing 
still  that  Ihe^  fulfil  the  offices  of  their  ma^stracy  with  honour  P  And  much 
less  reason  is  there,  why  there  should  be  a  law  made  to  sechsde  U^m  from 
thar  civU  offices,  and  lay  a  public  brand  or  infamy  tipon  them,  because  th|^ 
join  themselres  to  particuhur  societies  which  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
ciTil  goYemment :  Hupposing^  always  that  in  these  societies,  there  is  nothing 
dishonourable  or  scandalonsi  which  would  vilify  and  debase  the  dignity  IX  a 
rttler,  and  evidently  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  state.    "  ' 

XIV.  Yet  no  ruler  in  the  Corinthian  state,  who  joins  himself  to  any  of 
these  particular  societies,  has  any  authority  or  power  to  alter  the  special  law^ 
43^  tbat  society,  or  to  prescribe  new  rules  or  practices  to  it :  For  ne  is 'taken 
into  the  society  but  as  a  sin^e  member^  and  has  but  his  single  vote,  and  con- 
sequently has  no  further  ngbt  nor  authority  to  iutroduce  any  one  hile  Or 
mode,  ranh  or  ceremony  into  the  colleg[e  of  philosophers,  the  society  of  piJB- 
ters,  or  the  christian  church.  All  the  civil  power  which  he  carries  with  him, 
reaches  no  further  than  to  see  that  -nothing  be  done  in  any  of  these  societies 
inooDsistent  with  the  good  of  the  state* 

XV.  When  a  chief  civil  ruler  becomes  a  member  of  any  of  these  socie- 
ties, he  gains  thereby  an  opportunity  of  knowing  thoroughly  all  tlie  affiurs  of 
the  society,  and  of  t>b8erYing  whether  there  can  be  any  special  benefit,  da- 
mage or  danger  to  the  state,  arising  from  all  the  opinions  and  practices 
thereof.     So  far  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  state.     And  it  is  certain,  this  civil 
ruler  may  be  beneficial  to  the  particular  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
if  he  be  rich  or  great,  by  procuring  for  them,  or  bestowing  upon  them  halls 
/or  lectures,  mansions  for  the  professors,  or  cha|)els  for  their  christian  worship, 
schools  for  philosopliical  experiments  or  painting,  exercises,  9cc,  and  perliaps 
he  may  procure  civil  immunities  and  advantages  for  them,  that  is,  such  as  add 
DO  tax  or  burden,  or  inconvenience  to  the  state :  And  he  may  favour  tlie  chris- 
tian church  or  the  Jewish  synagogue  if  he  pleases,  so  far  as  to  appoint  no 
eivtl  or  military  duties  at  the  same  hours,  which  would  intert'ere  witli  christian 
or  Jewish  worship  in  the  city  of  Corinth. 

XVI.  Thus  there  are  some  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  the  state, 
and  some  to  the  church,  whereof  the  chief  magistrates  are  members,  and 
that  without  any  such  alliance  between  church  and  state,  as  some  have 
supposed  necessary  for  the  security  of  both.  But  if  the  advances  in  tem- 
poral things,  which  the  church  receives  from  the  state,  be  not  well  gaarded 
and  liniiti^,  the  church  will  grow  more  earthly,  but  the  state  will  not  grow 
more  holy  or  heavenly :  The  church  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  hinnility, 
piety,  and  purity,  and  the  s\nt*i  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  being  made  mere 
servants  or  slaves  to  tlie  church.  Frequent  and  long  experience  has  taught 
the  world  this  sad  truth.     Again, 

XV 11.  Let  us  make  a  fuitlier  supposition  that  b<ith  the  people  and  the 
rulers  should  be  so  much  in  love  with  the  sentiments  and  practices  of 
the  philosophers,  the  antiquaries,  the  deists,  or  the  christians,  as  that  the 
hulk  of  them  should  become  members  of  their  collog(?s,  societies,  or 
churches:  Still  the  civil  power  would  reach  no  further  than  the  welfare 
of  the  state  of  Corinth.  The  churches  and  other  societies  must  still  de- 
termine for  themseUes  the  rules  and  circumstances  of  actions  that  relate 
to  the  design  of  their  asscmhly,  whetlier  the  rulers  of  the  state  vote  for 
it  or  no ;  and  every  society  may  make  such  laws  for  itself  aud\\aovfiv  uwm\* 
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bers  as  it  pleases^  io  things  wkereln  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  fttte  hare  n* 
eoDCcm. 

XVII.  Here  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  i$  setting-up  <<  ado- 
minion  within  a  dominion,'*  or  *•  impcpinm  in  imperio,'*  which  politicians 
hare  usually  thought  dangerous.  But  I  think  it  may  be  sufficiently  replied 
IB  answer  to  this  difficulty, 

Reply*  That  if  every  such  society  keep  itself  within  its  own  bounds, 
anid  meodle  with  notliing  relating^  to  the  state  ;  and  if  the  civil  mamstrate  has 
the  supreme  power  and  dominion  even  over  all  these  societies,  so  far  an  to  se- 
cure wh^t  relates  to  tlie  civil  welfare,  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  the  j»afety 
of  government,  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  or  danger  in  giving  a  mil  and 
complete  toleration,  protection  and  liberty  to  any  sucli  societies.  What  de- 
triinent  can  any  civil  government  be  exposed  to  by  a  muster  ruling  his  own 
family,  by  his  own  private  laws,  or  by  a  tutor  or  president  of  a  d>lU'ge,  who 
gnrems  his  own  academy  and  students  by  appointed  rules  of  his  own,  still 
au])posing  they  meddle  not  with  state- affiiirs,  nor  obstruct  the  public  peace  or 
government,  but  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

XIX.  And  if  the  forms  of  government  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  should 
change  from  aristocracy  to  monarch)'  or  democracy,  or  if  it  mould  itself  into 
any  other  form,  still  these  societies  of  christians  and  philosoifhers,  deists, 
lUBticpiarics,  or  painters  m^j^ht  be  safe  in  the  et\joyment  of  their  proper 
liberties,  and  the  state  suffer  not  the  least  inconvenience  by  them. 

XX.  Perhaps  it  will  be  enquired  here,  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  a 
nation  together  with  their  rulers  embrace  the  christian  faith,  may  they 
not  be  esteemed  as  a  christian  state,  and  may  not  the  \Yhole  nation,  lie 
considered  both  as  members  of  the  civil  state  and  of  the  christian  church, 
and  be  governeil  by  christian  rulers,  as  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  be  ruled  promiscuoasly  by  their  laws  and  sanctions  of  rewards  and  penal- 
ties both  in  things  sacred  and  civil  ?  And  may  it  not  be  maintained  as  a  mixed 
government  or  establishment  of  church  and  state  without  any  great  distinctba 
between  them.     1  answer, 

XXI.  Answer  I.  First,  when  things  of  so  very  different  a  nature  arc 
mixed  and  blended  toijfether,  it  is  most  likely  it  will  bring  a  medley  of 
confusions  into  both  :  When  we  unite  and  mingle  ideas  so  distinct  as  ci- 
▼il  government  and  religion,  as  the  laws  and  rights  of  God  and  of  Ctesar, 
as  persons  and  ordinances  temporal  and  spiritual  as  powers  sacred  and 
hnman,  as  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  as  the  things  of  this 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  to  come,  it  will  be  exceeding  hard  to 
reason  and  judge  aright  concerning  the  conduct  )>ro]icr  to  both,  or  to  either 
of  them,  and  it  will  be  almost  im)>ossible  to  determme  and  maintain  their 
just  limits  and  boundaries:  Jt  will  introduce  such  a  perplexity  of  things, 
as  uill  scarce  allow  sufficient  grounds  to  judge,  when  or  how  far,  one  m- 
croaches  on  the  other,  and  to  correct  any  mistakes,  irregularities  or  unhappy 
consequt^nces,  which  may  be  derived  and  grow  from  this  unnatural  mixture- 
In  the  second  place  thei*eibre, 

XXII.  Answer  II.    Since    we    cannot   so  well    reason  and  determirv^ 
upon  things  when  in  such  a  confusion,  let  us  reflect  what  hath  been  the 
eflfcct  where  such  sort  of  mixtures  have  been  praclist^d.     Thus  it  Iras  been 
old,  when  Koinan  £ni]><  rors  1e:>t  the  bishops  their  secular  power,  and  tl 
bishops  Q-:ue  the ni  a  right  to  call  synods,  to  preside  in  them,  to  determia^^ 
ailairs  iu  the  church. 

Thus  it  has  been  tlone  in  many  of  the  popish  states  and   kinc;don. — mi 

vliere  bishops  have  been  the  chief  rulers  in  the  state:  iiul  if  we  enquires        ^ 

our  aucrstorsin  this  nation  when  it  was  nil  subject  to  popery,  or  if  we  suri^    ^J 

the  popish  nations  of  Eiu'Ope,  and  observe  their  mixture  of  <'ivil  and  sac^ — ^^ 

/>»nerS;  wh<it  can  we  fnid  dt;riv«d  from   it  but  Irei^uent  usurpation  of  c  m  %> 
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psmiediiiigiMeMd,  orof  ccckilaiticilpoww'mdHiycwi,  aiid^|^ 
lenUy  ot^  a  motiul  agfccment  will  be  made  betw«ea  cmlaiidMclesuitlicdl 
mien,  bf  floae  miperiorities  mi  one  nde  or  tiie  other,  at  to  keep  the  per- 
KM  and  OMMcieBoei  of  the  oommon  people  in  deep  bondMre  f  Thie 
«M  BHBlare  hat  prodneed  infinite  eonftnion  and  miacfaief,  both  in  dmrdi 
tad  elate  ;  it  baa  broiu(bt  in  ware  and  «laiigfaters,  inqniaitiona  and  bloody 
pqiecglanna,  loaa  of  all  pie^  and  goodneia,  boraing  leal,  blindneaa,  by- 
poeriay  and  anperalition,  alavery  of  aouls  and  bodiea,  and  fraud  and  ▼ioMon 
wilbont  end» 

XXIII.  Nerer  did  the  all-wise  God  tmosle  aacred  and  civil  power 
liMagfaoiit  any  national  government  but  that  m  the  Jews,  where  be  bim* 
Mlf  waa  both  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  head,  the  God  M  tly  churchy 
and  the  long  of  the  atate.  Scarce  are  theae  mixturea  aafb  in  any  other  hand 
bat  bia.  When  in  later  ages  aome  of  their  biffh  priesta  the  aacoeaaom  of 
the  Maecabees,  grew  np  to  be  kings,  and  God  their  aopreme  king  with* 
dfew  from  them  hia  divine  infloences,  and  his  kind  superintendency,  what 
temble  oonforion,  barbarity,  and  madness  were  sometimea  found  woMg 
them? 

XXIV.  And  I  mig^t  add,  that  such  dangerous  mixtures  as  they  in  every 
pepish  state  or  government,  where  there  is  no  toleration  nor  liberty  allowed  t» 
other  dnrirtiana,  who  would"  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion ;  these,  t 
ay,  are  the  venr  oompontion  of  they«et  tuiitoes  of  NehtehadHezzarU  grmt 
nujfg  tM  Dtmielf  chap.  ii.  which  were  made  part  of  poiterU  clay  mUt  pari  of 
vom*:  These  may  try  to  mix,  but  thev  will  not  well  eleavb  to  one  another* 
And  if  the  dream  of  the  Assyrian  king  be  divine,  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
Jewish  prophet  be  true,  diese  '*  toes  and  these  feet,  wherein  the  iron  ii  mixed 
wtt&  muru  clay^  wait  only  for  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  mthout  Aendr, 
teemketie  hige  imageupan  its  feet  and  to  break  it  io  pieces.**  Then  the  four 
vast  monarchies  of  this  world  meet  their  last  period,  and  become  Hkethe  ehajf 
sf  a  tktesbxng^fioor^  and  tlie  wind  cetjrUs  them  away :  Then  shall  that  stone 
now  and  Jiif  the  whole  earth,  and  tMminadams  of  this  world  beeoma  tka 
hmfdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ ^  and  he  shall  reign  for  eeer  and  ever  ; 
BcT.  xi.  15.    Anun* 

a  Lovtb  in  bit  Commentary  oo  Daniel  leemi  to  approve  entirely  this  expo* 

MlioB,  for  be  gives  no  other  tenie  of  the  words,  verse  48.    And  if  this  were  a 

proper  place  for  explaining  the  propbeclei  of  Oanipl  or  the  viiiont  of  SL  John, 

ckapteis  xiii.  and  xvii.  I  think  it  might  be  made  lo  appear  beyond  all  reaionable 

sfpoaition,  that  tbe  first  head  of  the  Roman  empire  was  only  civil,  and  strong 

MtroQ,  like  tbe  Irgi  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image :  The  last  wm  part  civil  and 

put  ecclesiastical ;  such  were  the  feet  and  ten  toes  of  this  image,  or  the  pope* 

^•a  with  its  ten  kingdoms,  mingled  of  iron  aad  day,  which  await  this  final 

ienractioB. 
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PREFACE. 

TO  "  THE  RUIN  AND  RECOVERY  OF  MANKIND.'* 


!IDST  the  darkness  of  oar  degenerate  state,  God  has  been  pleased  to 

I  us  with  two  springes  of  light,  to  lead  us  into  the  knowle<lge  of  our  own 
,  and  to  direct  us  in  the  way  to  his  favour  and  our  happiness.    Thes^ 

II  known  by  the  names  of  reason  and  reTelation,  that  is,  the  reason  ol 
id  the  revelation  of  God. 

ight  reason  is  ever  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  and  is  the  sama 
ges.  It  was  given  to  man  at  first,  to  teach  him  all  that  we  call  natural 
a  ;  and  even  now,  in  its  diminished  glory,  it  givts  sufficient  evidence  of 
By  and  assures  us  feelingly  of  our  universal  degeneracy,  our  lost  inno- 
and  peace :  It  affords  us  also  many  hints  of  the  favourable  condescen* 
f  divine  mercy,  the  necessity  of  our  repentance  of  sin,  and  ourtrust  in  - 
grace,  in  order  to  our  recovery. 

IB  granted  that  the  dictates  of  reason  amon^  the  Tarioos  tribes  and 
lions  of  fallen  mankind,  have  been  mingled  with  a  thonsand  prejudices, 
esses  and  wanderings,  with  the  mistakes  of  fancy,  and  the  rollies  of 
tition  ;  and  at  best  it  has  not  been  found  of  itself  practically  sufficient 
ruct  us  in  all  thinj^s  that  relate  to  our  salvation  :  Yet  still,  reason  is  a 
iveu  us  by  God  himself,  and  it  has  very  much  to  do  in  our  direction 
I  our  present  duty  and  our  final  felicity.  But  since  our  reason  is  so 
ve,  both  in  its  discovery  of  our  ruin  and  our  restoration,  God  has  been 
1  to  teach  iu  a  more  'imme<liate  manner  by  the  light  of  revelation, 
is  given  to  mankind  early  discoveries  of  his  mind  and  will  before  scrip- 
as  written,  and  then  by  AXoscmj  and  other  holy  writers,  he  has  funiished 
with  knowledge  of  tLeir  original  apostacy  from  God,  their  guilt  and 
ledness  ;  and  he  has  been  ever  since  leading  them  onwards  by  different 
>r  degrees  towards  the  full  discovery  of  his  will  and  their  salvation 
ius  Christ,  the  Mediator. 

nd  since  the  revelations  of  God  to  men,  have  been  so  very  cariy  and 
s,  and  have  been  delivered  to  us  by  different  persons,  and  in  different 
there  may  be  some  difiiculties  arising  from  this  variety  :  There  may  be 
leemin^  inconsistencies  between  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  some  sup- 
appositions  to  the  lig'ht  of  reason  :  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  two  only 
bvliich  God  has  favoured  us  with  in  order  to  learn  his  will  and  our  duty, 
ver  contradict  themselves,  nor  each  other.  There  is  not  any  one  part 
ne  revelation  which  is  really  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  with  any  other 
»f  revi?lation  itself.  There  is  certainly  a  glorious  connexion  and  divine 
uy  between  them  all,  and  all  join  together  to  make  up  one  complete 
e,  gradually  advancing  to  perfection,  and  terminating  and  centering  at 
our  full  recovery  to  the  Tavour  and  imatife  of  God  by  the  promised 
ih  or  Saviour.  5i'ow  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  an  iliustrious  manner 
^  the  deiiciencies  of  our  reason,  and  enlightens  our  natural  darkness 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  so  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers 
'  necessary  to  assist  us  not  only  iu  the  understanding  of  the  several 
»f  revelation,  but  in  reconciling  them  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the 
!8  of  right  reason.  It  is  our  reason  which  shews  us  this  blessed  harmony. 

f  it  should  be  found,  that  in  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  I  have  fol- 
no  huuinn  scheme,  no  estabiished  system,  no  hyi^o\\ieskS  «\  vecj  cn^<« 
rpartjr.  Jet  it  be  kaown  that  my  studies  have  necuYitf>t«  «a!^<^%4v^ 
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niFditfttinn,  thau  in  reaitin;^  controversies ;  rrtison  and  the  bible  werr  (be  adj 
■prian^s  wbeuce  I  ilcriieil  my  sciiliiueiits,  and  the  ouly  Ktta  by  which  1  tried 
then),  ?iiil  not  tlic  nulbiirily  <ir  any  ^reat  name,  or  any  sect  or  party  ■mong 
men.  Tiicrciorv  if  nuv  reader  in  ileternunod  already  to  hetieve  nothing  but 
what  is pci't'i.Hilly  (.liiiformable  to  sonie  fkrourite  xjiiteiii,  or  tlie  opiniont  of  th« 
pndy,  wlibh  he  baa  titiiMfOntiir  his  test  of  truth  and  umr,  i  BballnotcouTthii 
fatour,  l»r  be  grently  moietl  hj  llJs  ceusure. 

Itiit  if  1  tiBTo  been  so  liajip.v  a"  to  net  tliesp  truths,  nhicb  icripture  hu 
revcaicil  coiircrniiif^  our  misery  und  flivinc  luercy,  in  so  favouiable  a  light,  w 
to  make  itfvideot  to  well-disposvil  imirartial  reailers,  how  for  they  are  iiu|)- 
poTtctl  by  reniion  itself,  anil  to  disciiTer  and  maintain  tliia  agreement  betwccR 
these  tivb  dilferont  mniiifeslaiions  of  God  lumen,  I  hate  attained  my  end:  If 
I  have  been  emddeil  in  any  measure  tn  render  these  sacred  truths  more  ctcdi- 
bte  to  the  sincere  eJiqiiiremaAer  truth,  anil  to  rehevcthe  divine  reTelBlioMnf 
•criiitiire,  Bj^'uinst  the  eaviln  of  an  u^e  uhiuh  greatly  pretends  to  reaion,  I 
shall  acconjitnliy  labour  well  emplojei). 

11ie  deist  will  have  no  longer  oause  to  triumph  in  the  asmraDCe  of  bit 
atlai'Iiii  ugniiist  Mnipture,  nnr  shall  the  I'hristian  want  matter  fdt'biasalifftctioQ 
audjny.whrnhe  sees  bis  divine  religion  vindicated  hy  the  jiowers  ofreaMa. 

jVly  ohicf  deiHga,  and  that  which,  has  regulated  all  my  metlitatioeaaod 
reanonini^,  is  to  establish  and  confirm  what  >[)pears  to  me  to  he  plain  natlrr. 
nf  fnet,  mtlie sinful  auil  miseraUlecircutnslaneesof  all  the  children  of  Adam 
liymmirc,  and  their  Itopcs  of  recovery  by  divine  grace,  m  &r  as  either  tbe 
lig^ht  uf  nature  or  scriiiture  would  assist  me,  and  to  vindicate  the  morml  pnftv- 
tiuns  of  Uud,  his  hohncss,  justice,  and  (food ness  in  his  worluof  provideDre 
and  grace,  or  in  his  whnle  guvcmincnt  at'  the  world.  The  ^rouna-mrl;  of 
tny  scheme  is  laid  in  the  oriL'inal  rectitude  of  man,  and  his  eaii^  degmeran^ 
into  sin  Olid  misery ;  and  I  have  drawn  from  the  mere  light  ot  nature,  luS- 
cieut  jiroof  and  evidence  of  both  tliese. 

If  what  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  firet  (guestion,  does  not  sulEciail^ 
proTe'tlie  doctrincof  original  sin  front  the  universal  siiifuluets  anil  miaeryH 
tnankiud,  I  hope  the  first  essay  in  the  appendix  w^ill  do  it;  the  fiiatpatt 
nliercof  represents  that  subject  more  largely,  as  it  relates  to  the  misei;  <f 
man,  and  the  latter  end  of  il  briefly  enforces  the  argitraent  from  hiBUDinmil 
ainfulness,  both  by  reasuu  and  scripture.  The  reader  ii  desired  to  forgive  tbt 
rcpelLtion  of  a  few  seuliiuctits  which  are  set  in  varioua  lights,  especi^l^  con- 
sidering^ that  this  essay  was  first  designed  nnlv  I'ur  a  philosophictu  enquiry  oc 
■mu:»ewent,  and  not  to  lake  its  place  in  this  took. 

It  would  have  been  needless  labour  to  enter  into  any  cxamiaatioii  of  tU 
leaned  Doctor  Whitby's  scheme  published  in  his  writings,  and  toanswerdl 
hb  objections  about  original  sin,  imputed  or  inherent;  For  if  th«  Acta  wlud 
1  recite  concerning  the  sinlul  nature  and  wretched  circumstances  of  """^^^ 
even  from  their  inltiucy  arc  found  by  coustaut  experience  and  observationio 
be  true,  then  a  great  jiart  of  hissuhcme  vanishes  and  diss  as  a  matter  ofnMR 
mistaketn  fact;  Ami  if  mv  scheme  urhy|iuihc«s  for  the  solution  oflhe  diffi> 
riihics  which  attend  tliisdoctrine,  is  supported  by  reason  and  scripture,  then 
his  objections  against  it  iiiu^t  fall  of  course.  No  objection  agaJnsI  a  ceitiiB 
trirth  ran  ever  be  valid  or  strung,  though  at  first  view  il  may  appear[e*erN 
plausible.  And  I  thought  this  lo  be  the  phiioest  and  sburtest  wayofwriting 
«nil  reasoning,  and  not  to  embarrass  my  readers  more  lliau  was  nectwaiy 
ivith  the  perplexities  of'  cunlruversjal  writings  on  so  difficult  a  sutgect*. 

Deiddcs  all  Ibis  1  add,  that  though  a  considerable  |iart  of  that  writer's  t4- 
jecliunll;^■ainstorigulalsia  may  heb«»yuuBonie  defenders  of  ti,yet  thaw 

*  Yet  I  malt  eonfei)  in  tba  lecood  cdilioa  of  this  book,  I  have  foand  tUi 
iatermixlart  of  objuctioaa  and  ansvevi  n»)i«  D«aui«i  v^an  \  .imaeiacd  j  «■! 
.(*■(  BercJ/  to  kaep  crroia  ftana  Irlanc^,  «a4Lh»«a^i««4*nVNin«lKAahK« 
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itlBculties  are  uttiTly  predodeil  by  the  hypothesis  which  T  have  proposed  in 
HielaHl  question.  ^Vhat  that  very  learaetl  author  has  drawn  out  of  the  fathers 
with  much  labour  and  criticism,  let  it  fall  on  either  side  of  the  controverbyy 
will  iiave  bat  small  force  to  move  any  man  who  considers  these  two  things : 

1.  How  little  we  can  supiM)se  to  learn  of  the  certain  doctrines  of  Christ 
tnd  his  apostles,  witli  any  exactness  and  accuracy  from  tlic  mere  traditions  of 
iNirsuus  who  lived  for  the  most  part  a  hundred  and  iit\y,  two  hundred,  to  three 
oimdred  yearx  at\er  them  ?  For  we  have  the  original  sacred  writin;^s  as  well 
as  they ;  the  rest  is  all  but  tradition  and  uncertainty. 

2.  When  he  considers  that  the  early  fathers^  who  wrote  bcforo  these 
•ODtruversies  arose  and  were  debated  in  the  church,  represented  their  senti- 
ments on  these  subjects  in  very  louse  and  indeterminate  language,  .as  Doctor 
Whitby  hunself  will  easily  allow,  and  they  were  indeed  hardly  consistent 
withlhemselveg,  or  with  one  another,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  points 
of  opinion  or  doctrine.  •  This  unr(!rtainty  of  their  sense  is  the  spring  of  many 
debates  between  Doctor  Wiiitby  and  Gerard  VnssiiiR. 

I  know  some  opinions  will  be  found  here,  which  are  supposed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  common  schemes  of  orthodox  writers,  but  let  them  not  be  at 
once  i-enounced  with  contempt  and  disdain*,  by  any  age  which  is  fond  of  no*, 
fehy  and  reasonmg.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  reasonings  here  brought  to 
lupport  them,  which  have  not  been  set  in  a  clear  and  full  light  by  former 
imters  ;  and  notwitlistanding  their  old-fashioned  appearances,  these  may  b^ 
found  to  be  divine  truths. 

If  the  reader  shall  meet  with  any  new  thoughts  here,  let  not  the  book  be 
st  once  rejected  on  that  account :  This  preface  entreats  the  author  may  be 
forgiven,  who  has  entered  into  an  untrodden  path  sometimes,  not  willingly, 
but  he  lias  been  constrained  to  it,  in  order  to  soke  such  difiiculties  as  we  have 
never  yet  seen  relieve«l  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  men,  by  all  the  usual 
and  couimon  tracks  of  argument.  '*  Every  scribe  who  is  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  should  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
eld;"  Mat.  xiii.  52.    . 

If  every  person  who  is  pleased  to  peruse  these  leaves,  pays  but  the  same 
high  veneration  to  what  scripture  has  revealed,  has  the  same  just  regards  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  right  reason,  the  same  deep  sense  of  the  difHculties  which 
attend  these  enquiries,  and  such  a  constant  zeal  to  abolish  the  controversies 
of  Christianity,  and  to  reconcile  contendmg  christians,  as  the  writer  desires  to 
have^  I  persuade  myself  there  will  not  be  many  rash  and  sudden  or  severe  / 
censures  pronounced  upon  the  arguments  here  used,  though  they  may  not 
happen  to  convince  the  reader :  Nor  will  there  be  many  angry  adversaries,  or 
many  disdainful  qpposers  of  the  reconciling  sentiments  of  this  book,  whether 
they  may  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  being  old  or  new. 

Neither  novelty  nor  antiquity  of  opinion  can  make  any  certain  pretences 
to  truth,  nor  can  they  be  esteemed  just  prejudices  against  it:  As  there  are 
many  divine  truths  wliich  have  been  known  and  acknowledged  from  all  anti- 
quity, so  I  am  persuaded  there  are  some  others  which  have  never  been  seen 
in  their  lidl  force  and  perspicuity  siiice  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apos- 
tles; there  are  some  sacred  verities  »hich  have  had  much  darkness  diffused 

*  It  is  too  frequent  a  custom  of  ma'iy  readers  to  applaud  or  censure  a  book 
very  highly,  accordiof  to  the  opinion  it  favours,  not  according  to  the  reason  or 
trgument  it   produces.     If  the  opioiou  be  agreeable   to  the  sentimeots  and  Ian* 
guage  of  any  particular  party,  which    the    reader    has  chosen,  the  arguments, 
though  ever  so  common  or  trifling,  are  pronounced   strong  and  cogent.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  opinion  happen  to  be  near  a-kiu  to  those  of  a  contrary   sect, 
"  then  the  arguni<>uts  brought  to  support  it   are  all  trifliog  :  The   author  is  a 
heretic,  and  therefore  ins  reasonings  must  needs  be  ^lil  weak  and  insufficient,  if 
not  dangerous  and  destructive."     May  divine  providence  deVWet  ^\\  VXv^X.  V  -^wV.^ 
tm  dc'p  and  diSHcaU  subjects  from  the   hand   oC  sucVi    rt)k^<£t«)  UW  V^*!   ^^^^ 
Ltcome  more  siocert  4ud  i'mparlial  jo  the  search  of  UuVh  \ 
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arfNmd  liieiii  liy  early  eonmptioni  of  the  f«i^  wtA  hj  tlie'  eontroTeraies 
flocoeeding  ages ;  and  thete  stand  in  need  of  some  further  light  to  dissip 
that  darkness,  and  restore  them  to  their  primitiTe  perspicuitj.  Whether  a 
of  my  attempts  or  lahoors  here  shall  be  successfiil  for  this  end,  must  be  < 
trusted  with  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  the  proridence  of  God. 

And  now  I  have  proposed  these  thoughts  to  the  world  in  hope  to  clear 
tome  difficulties  in  our  holy  religion,  and  to  shew  how  fkr  our  own  reai 
may  support  what  scripture  reTeais :  I  leave  all  with  the  public,  and  shall  i 
be  solicitous  to  support  all  these  sentiments,  or  to  vbdicate  these  proposi 
If  any  person  can  derive  any  degree  of  light  toward  his  satisfaction  from  th( 
papers,  1  shall  rejdice  with  him.  Let  erery  one  chuse  what  he  likes,  a 
neglect  the  rest.  I  will  not  persuade  any  man  to  be  of  my  opinion  till  he  • 
reason  for  it ;  and  whensoever  1  see  reason,  I  shall  change  them  noyw 
Our  best-concerted  schemes  have  their  imp^ections,  and  therefore  I  di 
not  assume  certainty  in  matters  of  doubtful  disputation :  Nor  do  I  assert 
affirm  several  things  which  1  have  here  written  ;  for  I  know  myself  a  wc 
fallible  creature,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  should  fall  into  mistakes. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  safer  and  more  consistent  scheme  on  th< 
anlnects  proposed  to  the  world,  which  may  rectify  all  the  errors  of  this  be 
with  convincing  evidence,  and  scatter  our  darknesses  like  a  rising  sun.  ' 
cavil  at  particular  tlioughts  or  phrases  is  much  easier  than  to  form  a  perC 
hypothesis.  But  it  is  tiie  prerogative  of  the  great  God  only  to  pierce  tbroo 
afl  nis  own  infinite  schemes  with  an  unerring  eye,  to « surround  them  with 
all-comprehensiTe  view,  to  grasp  them  all  in  one  single  survey,  and  tosprc 
a  reconciling  light  over  all  their  immense  varieties.  Man  must  yetg^pj 
with  difficulties  in  this  dusky  twilight;  but  God  in  his  time  will  irradiate  t 
earth  more  plentifully  withiiis  light  and  truth  ;  then  darkness  and  conte 
Mons  shall  fly  away  tor  ever.    HasleH|  O  Lord  the  happy  day.    Amen. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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itde  pftins  that  1  hare  taken  to  reYiew  thia  book  since  it  was  printed, 
niaoy  yeani  before :  I  haTe  read  also  what  has  been  publisbed  in 
to  it,  and  I  would  ever  keep  my  mind  in  such  a  temper,  as  is  ready 
the  truth  Trom  every  quarter,  and  learn  my  mistakes  in  order  to 
m. 

am  not  yet  con>ineed  of  any  errors  in  the  general  doctrines  hert 
I ;  nor  does  my  heart  tell  me,  that  my  representation  of  the 
itate  of  mankind  in  its  present  dei|^enerate  circumsteuces  exoeeda 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  which  some  have  imagined,  that  a  retire- 

the  world,  and  dwellini^  much  amonff  my  own  solitary  thodj^hta 
thera,  have  led  me  into  these  melancholy  and  dismal  apprehensions' 
d :  But  it  is  my  free  and  public  converse  with  the  world  in  my 

more  sprightly  parts  of  life,  have  ffiven  me  these  just  and  dis« 
^WB  of  all  the  race  of  Adam.  Daily  obseriratif>n  in  riper  years 
to  assure,  that  there  is  much  more  folly,  sin,  and  miseiy  amonsr 

I  have  described :  Hereby  my  proof  and  evidence  of  some  original 
lal  degeneracy  of  tlie  creature  grows  brighter  and  stronger,  auic# 
hiefs  could  not  arise  merely  from  the  immediate  hand  of  Qod,  as  a 
ind  merciful  Creator. 

icriptural  doctrine  of  original  sin  has  engaged  my  pen,  becaose,  in 
a,  it  bas  a  most  extensive  and  powerful  influence  on  several  parts 
il  godliuess;  1  think  a  deep  sense  of  it  lays  the  best  foundation  of 
»ic)n  to  tboM!  blessed  doctrines  of  grace,  which  make  up  so  great  a 
!  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  this  article  which  humbles  ana  abases  the 
ian,*and  brings  him  to  disclaim  all  self-sufficiency,  and  to  lie  at  the 
•d.  It  is  this  makes  him  poor  in  spirit,  and  renders  him  constantly 
Dt  and  supplicant  for  divine  grace.  This  leads  him  out  of  himself 
9r  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  strength,  as  well  as  excites  him  to 
vent  gratitude  for  evpry  blessing  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  this  doc- 
powerfully  forbids  those  vicious  passions  of  srlf-ad miration,  and 
ur  neighbour,  and  as  strongly  inclines  us  to  christian  compassion, 
our  hearts  to  pity  and  relieve  each  other  in  the  various  distresses  of 
;pirit,  since  we  are  all  by  nature  under  the  same  condemnatioa 
f- 

isoever  I  see  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  rejected  and  renouncedy 
(Hcient  reason  from  many  observations,  to  expect  the  glories  of  the 
I  in  the  same  pniportion  be  depreciati^l,  neglected  and  despised : 
all  born  still  in  our  original  sUite  ot  nature  and  innocency,  the 
grace  and  salvatitm  of  Christ  Jesus  does  not  seem  so  very  neces* 
i;  if  it  was  but  a  little  bruise  we  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  a 
i  may  heal  us.  Nor  shall  1  wonder  to  see  any  man  by  degrees  run 
ito  deism,  who  scornfully  abandons  this  tnith.  1  confess  I  take 
e  to  be  of  such  euiiucnt  iuiportnnce  in  our  holv  profession,  aS 
our  solicitous  regards  ;  thouc^h  a  late  author,  witfi  whom  I  have 
»,  calls  it|  '*  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  all  the  lystem  of 
ligion." 
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I  wish  with  an  my  «ml  tbtt  no  cbristiaa  oontroTeny  m^gti  crer  girt  oecasi^ 
for  such  ezciues  on  either  side.     ' 

For  my  part,  I  pray  for  the  hlessing  which  this  author  8oppo«eii  we  h^^ 
•Iways  enjoyed ;  1  wish  heartily  that  oriiBfinaisin  may  be  deiroltshed  in  us  ^ 
aod  baTe  no  more  existence :  But  so  loiiff  as  this  real  and  dreadful  roal^^ 
continues  to  rase  through  the  world,  and  goes  on  to  destroy  mankind 
multitudes,  I    nope  in  every  age  some  wise  and  happy  pens  will  arise 


declare  the  painful  truth,  and  conviuce  the  world  of  this  article,  which  reasoi 
fcripture,  and  universal  experience  join  to  support.  If  all  sense  of  ciu 
mUive  sin  and  wretchedness  be  banished  from  among  men,  the  rising  s^e 
may  he  tempted  to  neglect  the  onl  v  sovereign  remedy  for  the  grace  of  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  upon  a  mistaken  presumption,  that  our  natures  Hire 
received  no  infection  from  the  first* 


RUIN  AND  RECOVERY  OF  MANKIND,  &e. 


Man 


Introduction. — God  made  man  upright. 


is  a  creature  made  up  of  two  distinct  in^cdients,  an 
inimal  body  and  a  rational  mind,  so  united  as  to  act  in  a  mutual 
»rres|x>ndeuce  according  to  certain  laws  and  conditions  appointed 
)y  his  Creator.  Now  suppose  the  ^rcat  and  blessed  God,  who 
s  perfect  in  wisdom  and  power,  in  justice  and  goodness,  were 
[0  form  such  a  new  creature  as  man  is,  and  any  of  us  should  sit 
luwn  and  consider  according  to  the  best  exercise  of  our  reason, 
what  qualitications  would  be  due  to  tliis  new-made  creature,  a« 
proceeding  from  a  being  of  such  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness, 
we  should  probably  trace  out  these  several  particulars : 

I.  We  reasonably  suppose  he  must  have  a  perfection  of  natural 
pofwersj  both  of  body  and  spirit^  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
union,  and  suited  to  his  present  circumstances.  Not  that  we  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  man  should  be  made  so  perfect  a  being  as 
God  could  make  him  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  God  plainly  designed 
to  display  its  unbounded  varieties  of  contrivance  in  diflTereni 
ranks  and  orders  of  his  creation  :  And  besides,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably imagine  this  creature  man  should  be  made  with  such  sub-> 
lime  perfections  at  first,  as  he  himself  might  afterwards  arrive 
at  by  a  wise  improvement  of  his  powers  :  For  God  would  not 
preclude  either  the  diligence  or  the  pleasure  of  his  intelligent 
creature,  from  advancing  itself  to  superior  excellencies.  But 
still  that  cft^aiure  which  was  designed  to  bear  his  Maker^s  nearest 
likeness  ami  authority  in  this  lower  world,  must  have  powers 
Perfectly  suiricicnt  for  his  present  well  being  and  acting  in  that 
itatiun  wherein  God  his  Creator  placed  him. 

It  has  been  indeed  the  vain  fancy  of  some  writers,  that  the 
^ye  of  man  in  his  first  creation  was  so  acute  and  penetratingp 
hat  it  could  discover  those  distant  stars  and  planets  of  heaven, 
>r  those  minute  atoms  in  the  contexture  of  earthly  bodies  round 
ibout  us,  which  are  now  only  to  be  seen  by  the  help  of  optic 
glasses  :  And  they  have  been  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  his  ear 
ould  take  in  the  most  distant  and  feeblest  sounds,  and  was  equal 
n  its  own  original  |)owers,  to  the  advantages  which  we  now 
eccivc  from  speaking  and  hearing  trumpets :  And  that  his  feel- 
&i^  and  his  smelling  had  such  proportionable  superiorities  in  hit 
^Ute  of  innocence  beyond  all  that  we  now  experience.    But  it 
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has  been  sufficiently  made  evident^  that  animal  powers  exalted 
I  to  this  degree  would  have  been  a  Uurden,  and  a  perpetual  incon- 
venience to  us  in  the  present  state ;  they  would  have  be^n  calami* 
ties  instead  of  comforts,  and  as  an  ingenious  author  says,  a  man 
endued  with  such  exquisite  senses 

Would  be  *<  fo  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  finart  and  agonize  at  every  pore; 

Or,  quick  effluvia  dartiog  through  hit  braio. 

Die  of  a  rof  e  in  aromatic  pain. 

Nature  would  thunder  in  bis  opening  ear^. 

And  stuQ  bim  with  the  music  of  the  •pberet."«— ^Popb. 

But  all  the  senses  of  this  creature,  though  not  so  exquisitely 
£ne,  yet  they  must  be  clear  and  strong,  his  limbs  vigorous  and 
active,  his  body  healthy  in  all  the  inward  and  outward  parts  of 
it,  and  every  natural  power  in  its  proper  order.  Surely  God 
would  form  such  a  creature  in  a  state  of  perfect  ease,  without 
any  original  maladv  of  nature  to  give  him  pain  or  sorrow.  I  cannot 
think  there  would  be  any  natural  tendency  in  his  animal  body  to 
pains,  diseases,  or  death,  while  he  remained  innocent  and  without 
sin  or  blame.  And  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  pain  admitted 
into  his  first  constitution,  his  pleasures  must  at  least  be  equal  to 
liis  pains,  and  his  advantages  also  equal  to  his  dangers :  The 
very  justice  of  God  the  Creator  seems  to  require  this. 

I  add  further,  that  if  we  consider  the  goodness  of  God, 
surely  we  must  say  the  pleasure  of  his  innocent  creature  should 
be  superior  to  a  state  of  mere  ease  or  balance  to  1ms  pains,  and 
his  advantages  should  bo  superior  to  his  dangers :  Divine  good- 
ness seems  to  require  this,  as  antecedent  in  nature  to  any  state  of 
t^ial.     And  as  the  powers  of  his  body  must  be  perfect  in  these 
respects,  so  the  faculties  of  his  soul  must  have  their  perfection 
too.     His  mind  or  understanding  must  have  all  that  knowledge 
both  of  God  and  creatures  which  was  needful  for  his  happiness. 
Not  that  we  suppose  God  should  give  his  creature  man,  when  he 
first  formed  him,  all  manner  of  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences, 
in  philosophy  and  divinity ;  but  he  must  know  at  his  first  cre- 
ation, what  was  necessary  for  his  present  peace  and  welfare ;  his 
reason  must  be  clear,  and  his  judgment  uncorruptcd,  his  con- 
science upright  and  sensible,  and  his  mind  furnished  with  all 
necessary  truths. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  also  of  his  moral  perfection.  A 
ratioual  creature  thus  made,  must  be  not  only  innocent  as  a  tree 
or  a  brute  is,  but  must  be  formed  holy  ;  that  is,  lie  must  have  a 
principle  of  holiness  concrcatcd  with  him  :  His  will  must  have  an 
inward  bias  and  propensity  to  holiness  and  virtue  ;  he  must  have 
an  inward  inclination  to  please  and  honour  that  God  who  made 
him,  a  supreme  love  to  his  Creator,  and  a  zeal  and  desire  to 
terve^iim^  a  holy  fear  of  ofiending  him,  with  a  readiness  to  du 
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all  his  ifvill.  In  short,  either  the  new  created  man  loved  God 
supremely,  or  not :  If  he  did  not,  he  was  not  innocent,  since  the 
law  and  light  of  nature  requires  such  a  supreme  love  to  God. 
If  be  did  love  God  supremely,  then  he  stood  disposed  and  ready 
for  every  act  of  adoration  and  obedience  ;  and  this  is  true  holi- 
ness of  heart.  And,  indeed,  without  this  how  could  a  God  of 
holiness  love  the  work  of  his  own  hands  i 

There  must  also  in  this  creature  be  found  a  regular  subjec- 
tion of  t^e  inferior  powers  to  the  superior  ;  sense  and  appetitt 
and  passion  must  be  subject  to  reason,  that  is,  the  mind  and  con- 
science must  have  a  ])ower  and  readiness  to  govern  these  lower 
faculties,  and  keep  them  in  due  obedience,  that  he  might  not 
offend  against  the  law  of  his  creation,  and  his  will  must  be  in- 
clined to  it*.  Ue  must  also  have  his  heai*t  inlaid  with  love  and 
good-will  to  the  creatures,  and  especially  those  of  his  own  spe- 
cies, if  be  should  be  placed  among  them  ;  and  he  must  be  endued 
with  a  principle  of  honesty  and  truth  in  dealing  with  them. 
And  if  many  of  these  creatures  were  made  at  once,  there  should  * 
be  no  domineering  pride,  no  malice,  no  envy,  no  falsehood,  no 
brawls  or  contentions  among  them  ;  but  all  harmony  and  love, 
each  seeking  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  as 
well  as  his  own. 

This  princij)le  of  universal  righteousness  and  holiness,  I 
take  to  be  the  noblest  part  of  that  image  of  Godj  that  is,  his 
moral  image,  in  nhicli  Moses  tlie  Jewish  historian  represents 
man  to  be  at  first  created,  and  whicli  I  think  was  due  to  his 
nature  from  a  (iod  of  equity  and  goodness.  And  the  sam» 
writer  assures  us,  when  (joH  mrvri/ed  all  his  zcorksy  at  the  end 
of  his  creation,  he  pronounced  them  all  very  good.  And  Solo- 
mon the  wisest  of  men,  in  liis  hook  of  Ecciesiastos,  assures  us, 
that  God  viadc  man  nprlirht ;  Keel.  vii.  29.  It  is  granted  that 
the  natural  image  of  (jod  in  which  man  was  created,  consisted 
partly  iu  his  spiritual,  intelligent  and  immortal  nature,  and  tlit 
various  faculties  thereof;  and  his  political  image,  if  1  may  so 
express  it,  consisted  in  his  being  made  lord  and  governor  over 
all  the  lower  creation  :  liut  when  we  speak  of  tliis  part  of  the 
divine  image  which  is  moral,  wo  are  assured  by  Pfiul,  that  it 
was  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  or  his  conformity  to  the  will  and 
law  of  Cud.  Paul  was  once  u  Jewish  pharisee,' and  well  under- 
Mood  the  sense  of  Moses,  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Kphesians, 
iv.  24.  he  says,  that  the  image  of  Cody  into  which  man  is  to  be 

*  Sure  If  if  the  soul  or  will  of  this  n(  w  made  creature  had  not  a  real  pro* 
ptnixty  to  love  and  obey  God  who  is  a  spiril,  but  wug  merely  (ormrd  with  a  natural 
rapacity  or  power  to  do  «o,  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  good  or  evil ;  then  hit 
^ioK  put  into  such  a  union  with  fle^h  and  blood  amonj^  a  thousand  animal  temp- 
tations, would  have  been  an  over  balance  on  the  aide  of  tenxuality  and  vice  c 
Bat  oar  reason  can  never  suppose  that  God  the  wise,  just  and  good,  wuutd  btfe 
pUced  aa«w  made  creature  in  soch  an  original  lituatioa. 
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renercedy  and  consequently  in  which  he  was  first  made,  consislft 
in  Ttghleoiisness  and  true  holiness^  as  well  as  io  koowk^dge ;  CoL 
iu.  10*. 

II«  From  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  we  may'also 
reasonably  infer,  that  though  man  might  be  made  with  a  perfect 
freedom  of  will,  and  with  a  power  to  chiise  evil  as  well  aa  good, 
that  he  might  be  put  into  a  state  of  probation ;  yet  it  seems  ne- 
cessa)  y  that  he  should  not  only  have  a  superior  propensity  to  what 
was  good  wrought  at  first  into  his  nature,  but  he  must  ^Iso  have 
a  Juli  sufficienci/  oj  poxver  to  pnserve  himself  in  this  state  of 
obedience  and  love  to  his  CreatoVy  and  to  guard  himself  from 
every  temptation  and  sin,  if  his  faculties  were  rightly  employed. 
He  must  therefore  have  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  God  and  him-' 
self  and  his  duty,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  |)i*actise  it :  He  must 
bave  his  Muker^s  law  written  in  his  hearty  that  is,  he  must  have 
audi  light  of  reason  and  conscience  as,  if  carefully  employed, 
would  always  lead  him  to  judge  aright  concerning  his  duty  ;  and 
be  must  have  a  ready  and  proximate  ability  to  practise  and  fulfil 
it.  Surely  he  must  be  furnished  with  powers  of  self-preservation 
IB  his  state  of  inuocency,  and  suflicient  to  guard  him  from  offend- 
ing his  Creator,  and  losing  his  happiness.  Thi&  the  justice  and 
the  goodness  of  God  seem  to  require.  His  natural  powers  in 
themselves  must  have  a  full  sufficiency  fur  his  own  security  from 
•in,  if  he  used  those  natural  powers  in  the  best  manner  he  waa 
capable  of ;  otherwise  he  would  be  exposed  to  unavoidable  sin 
and  misery,  and  certainly  fall  into  it,  if  he  were  not  able  to  pre-^ 
aervc  his  innocence  and  virtue :  He  wouhl  as  it  were  be  made 
for  his  Maker's  anger,  if  he  were  not  able  to  preserve  himself  in 
bis  love. 

HI.  It  is  higldy  probable  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that 
such  a  creature  would  be  made  immortal,  that  is,  he  would  have 
bad  no  principles  of  decay  or  death  in  liim.  It  is  true,  the  great 
God,  considered  merely  as  an  al)8olute  Lord  and  sovereign  of 
bis  creatures,  might  take  away  all  that  he  had  given  him  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup))osed,  that  if  hi»  creature  stood 
obedient  to  all  his  Maker's  will,  his  wisdom  and  goodness  would 
bavc  d<\stroyed  an  intelligent  creature  who  had  continued  to  serve 
and  please  him.  Whatsoever  had  been  done  to  his  body,  yet 
still  we  would  suppose,  God  would  not  divest  his  soul  of  his 
natural  immortality,  but  ratiter  have  advanced  it  to  some  better 
vehicle,  or  dwelling-place  in  some  upper  world.     It  is   likely 

*^  Notwithstanding  aU  Ibe  cavils  which  buYC  been  raiird  againit  these  wordtf 
yft  if  these  two  texts  are  consideied  toge'hrr,  tiie-r  mosi  obvioiiv  meaoiog  and 
Xht  plainest  9e\\%p  of  thecii  shides  still  confirm' d,  and  wiil  ftrike  an  honest  tod 
uobiasied  r^^der.  1  he  mtc  man^  or  tti*;  principle  of  true  relii^ion  in  th«  heart,  ia 
Oioattd  b>  G>d  af^er  his  nior«i  iai^uf,  wh«rt'iii  h(  cre)«ted  man  at  fir&t,  thai  it>, 
vith  a  t>.)lv  i«ni|ier  'if  mind  a[;d  di-p  'sition^  to  the  ready  practice  of  aU  tight- 
mufOfUM  aa  fa-t  as  occa»i(io»  and  opportunities  arise. 
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ako  that  Gbd  would  have  endowed  his  soul  irifh  powers  to  arrive 
at  higher  degrees  of  excellencif  and  happinesSf  than  those  in  whidi 
he  was  at  first  formed :  And  horeby  there  was  g;reat  encouras^e- 
ment  given  both  to  his  watchfulness  aii^ainst  every  dan^<T  of  sin* 
niDg  against  God,  and  hurting  himself)  as  well  as  to  his  zeal  and 
diligence  both  in  improving  his  natural  powers,  and  in  perform* 
ing  eminent  services  for  his  Maker  and  converse  with  him.  This 
would  be  the  way  for  him  to  improve  in  the  likeness,  and  in  ilie 
love  ct  that  almiglity  Being  who  made  him,  as  well  as  mor« 
firmly  to  secure  his  own  immortality  and  happiness. 

IV.  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  add  also,  that  the  habitation, 
in  which  a  God  of  infinite  goodness  would  place  such  a  holy  and 
ionoceot  creature,  should  be  a  very  beautiful  and  maguificemt 
building,  furnished  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  convent^ 
eisces  of  life,  and  prepared  not  only  for  /lis  safely  and  support^ 
hit  also  for  his  delight.  Our  reason  seems  to  say  this :  And  Moses 
writing  concerning  the  first  created  pair  of  mankind,  tells  us, 
thai  when  tiiey  were  brouglit  into  this  world  tliey  were  placed  ia 
JSdeHf  or  a  garden  of  pleasure,  and  had  a  right  given  them  to 
an  the  excellent  fruits  and  delights  of  such  a  garden,  and  wero 
nade  lords  of  all  the  creatures  round  about  them,  both  in  tha 
vegetative  and  animal  world.     And  as  the  dwelling  of  such  an 
ifluoceot  and  holy  creature  should  be  deliglitful  and  convenient, 
•0  neitlier  should  there  be  any  thing  noxious  or  destructive  found 
ia  this  habitation,  but  what  this  excellent  creature  m^n  should 
hive  suflicient  notice  of,  and  should  be  endowed  with  suilicieut 
power  to  op|>ose  it,  or  to  avoid  it.     Or  if  we  should  suppose  that 
this  creature  was  placed  in  such  a  state  of  trial  by  his  Maker,  as 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  receiving  some  una>oidable  injuries 
from  any  noxious  thing  that  was  near  him,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  he  should  have  a  proximate  and  immediate  ability,  by  the 
right  use  of  his  understanding  and  his  will,  and  his  other  pow- 
ers, to  relieve  himself,  and  to  turn  every  such  injury  ^o  his  own 
saperior  advantage,  and  to  balance  every  pain  by  equal  or  supe« 
riur  pleasure. 

V.  And  if  this  creature  had  power  to  propagate  its  own 

kind,  the  child  should   be  innocent  and  holy,  and  capable  of 

ttaintaining  its  duty  and  happiness  as  well  as  the  parent.    Now 

if  these  are  the  qualifications  with  which  such  a  new  made  crea* 

tare  should  be  endued,  and  these  the  circumstances  in  wliich  our 

reason  would  judge  from  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of 

God  that  he  ought  to  be  situated  ;  then  by  a  careful  survey  of 

what  mankind  now  is,  and  a  comparison  thereof  with  what  reason 

Would  tell  us   he  ought  to  be,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 

determination,  whether  mankind  is  at  present  such  a  creature  as 

the  great  and  blessid  God  riiade  him  at  first :  Which  is  the  sub* 

Jset  of  the  ensuing  enquury. 
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QuFST.  Iv — Is  Man  in  his  present  Circumstances  such  a  Creet* 
ture  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God  his  Creator 'f  Or, 
is  he  depraved  and  ruined  by  some  Universal  Degeneracy 

«       of  his  Nature  f 

I  hope  Vfc  may  derive  some  evident  and  conaplete  answer  to 
this  enquiry  from  the  following  considerations  : 

I.  This  earth,  wliich  was  designed  for  the  liabitation  of 
man,  carries  with  it  some  evident  tokens  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
ffnd  does  not  seem  to  be  ordained,  in  its  present  form  and  circum- 
stances, for  the  habitation  of  innocent  being's;  but  is  more  appa- 
i;ent]y  fitted  for  the  dwelling  place  of  creatures  who  are  degene- 
rate and  fallen  from  God.  It  is  granted,  that  the  beauty  and 
order  of  this  lower  world,  even  in  its  present  constitution,  and 
the  wonderful  texture,  composition  and  harmony  of  the  several 
parts  of  it,  both  in  air,  earth  and  sea,  are  most  happily  suited  to 
the  various  purposes  of  that  almighty  Being  who  made  it :  They 
give  a  constant  and  illustrious  display  of  the  |M>wcr,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  their  Creator.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  also,  there 
are  some  glaring  and  uncontested  proofs  of  the  terrors  of  ki» 
justice,  and  the  executions  of  his  vengeance  both  past  and  future. 
Is  not  the  form  or  shape  of  our  eartii,  in  the  present  divisions 
and  boundaries  of  seas  and  shores,  continents  and  islands,  very 
rude  and  irregular,  abrupt  and  horrid  ?  Does  it  look  like  the 
regular  and  beautiful  product  of  a  God  of  wisdom  and  order  P 
Survey  a  map  of  the  world,  and  say,  does  the  form  of  it  strike 
our  eyes  with  any  natural  beauty  or  harmony  ?  Has  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  and  well  adjusted  piece  of  workmanship  ?  Or 
rather,  does  it  not  bear  strongly  on  our  sight  the  ideas  of  ruin 
and  confusion  ?  Travel  over  the  countries  of  this  globe,  or 
visit  some  of  the  wilder  parts  of  our  own  British  islands,  and  make 
just  remarks  on  them  all.  What  various  appearances  of  a  ruined 
world  ?  What  vast  broken  mountains  hang  frightfully  over  the 
heads  of  travellers  ?  What  stupendous  cliffs  and  promontoriea 
rise  high  and  hideous  to  behold  ?  What  dreadful  precipices,  which 
make  our  nature  giddy  to  look  down,  and  arc  ready  to  betray 
pur  feet  into  downt'als  and  destructions  ?  What  immense  extents 
of  waste  aud  barren  ground  in  some  countries?  What  hideous 
and  unpassable  deserts?  What  broad  and  faithless  morasses, 
which  are  made  at  once  both  deaths  and  graves  to  travellers  who 
venture  upon  them  ?  What  huge  ruinous  caverns  of  frightful 
i|sj)ect,  deep  and  wide,  big  enoHgh  to  bury  whole  cities  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  appearances  of  ruin  and  desoIa« 
lation  on  this  earth,  yet  it  is  granted,  that  the  great  God  may 
have  made  use  of  these  ragged  cliffs  and  promontories,  i\\es6 
dismal  caverns,  deserts  and  morasses,  &c.  to  serve  various  pur- 
poses of  his  providence  for  the  good  of  mankind,  while  they 
dwell  herc;  as   well  as  sometimes  foi:  their  punishmcntr    His 
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wiftdora  can  hving  good  out  of  evil,  and  extract  conveniences  and 
comforts  out  of  the  most  hideous  and  desolate  aspect  of  things. 
And  tlius  his  vrisdom  and  goodness  are  glorified  in  the  midst  of 
these  formidable  scenes.  And  there  remain  still  sufficient  evi- 
dences of  the  perfections  and  glory  of  the  Creator  in  this  earth, 
notwithstanding  the  many  appearances  of  judgment  and  ruin 
which  are  found  here,  as  in  Rom.  i.  20. 

But  let  as  proceed  into  this  melancholy  spectacle.  What 
resistless  deluges  of  water  in  a  season  of  great  rains  come  roll- 
ing down  the  hills^  bear  down  all  things  in  their  course,  and 
threaten  spacious  desolation  ?  What  roaring  and  tremendous 
water-falls  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  ?  What  burning  mountains, 
in  whose  caverns  are  lakes  of  glowing  metal,  or  of  liquid  fire, 
ready  to  overflow  and  burst  upon  the  lower  lands ;  or  their  bowels 
are  consumed  within  ;  and  they  arc  turned  into  a  mere  shell  of 
earth,  covering  prodigious  cavities  of  smoke,  and  furnaces  of 
flame  ?  And  they  seem  to  wait  only  for  a  divine  command  to  break 
inward)  and  bury  towns  and  provinces  in  fiery  ruin.  What  un- 
known and  active  treasures  of  air  or  wind,  are  pent' up  in  tho 
kowek  of  the  earth  by  the  rarefractious  produced  from  subterra- 
neous ferments  and  fires,  all  prepared  to  Ijreak  out  into  wide  and 
surprising  mischief?  What  huge  torrents  of  water  rush  and  roar 
through  the  hollows  of  tlie  globe  we  tread  ?  W^liat  dreadful 
sounds  and  threatening  appearances  from  the  region  of  meteors 
in  the  air?  What  clouds  charged  with  flame  and  thunder,  which 
are  ready  to  burst  on  the  earth,  and  discomjiose  and  terrify  all 
uature  for  many  miles  round,  and  to  make  dreadful  havoc  of 
mankind  ? 

When  I  seriously  take  a  survey  of  some  such  scenes  as 
these,  1  am  very  ready  to  say  within  myself,  Surely  this  earth  of' 
oursy  in  these  rude  and  broken  appearanasy  this  unsettled  and 
dangerous  state  of  ity  rcas  designed  as  a  dwelling  for  some  un- 
happy  inhabitants^  who  did  or  would  transgress  the  law  of  their 
maker,  and  deephf  merit  desolation  from  his  hand,  and  he  has 
here  stored  up  his  magazines  of  divine  artillery  and  death  against 
the  day  of  punishment. 

But  to  take  one  step  further,  how  often  have  the  terrible 
occurrences  of  nature  in  the  air,  earth  and  sea,  and  the  calami- 
tons  incidents  in  divine  providence  in  several  countries,  how  often 
have  they  given  an  actual  confirmation  to  this  sentiment?  What 
sweeping  and  destrucctive  storms  have  we  and  our  fathers  seen 
by  land  and  sea,  even  in  tliis  temperate  island  of  Great  Britain } 
What  particular  floods  of  water  and  violent  ex|)losions  of  fire  ws 
do  read  of  in  tlie  histories  of  the  world  ?  What  shocking  con  vuU| 
sions  of  the  globe  stretching  far  and  wide  under  the  affrighted 
Bttions  for  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  and  spreading  terror 
through  every  heart  ?  What  sudden  aiid  Uugc  dtrupUons  of  tht 
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caverns  of  the  earth  with  tremendous  bellowing^,  which  have 
filled  'its  inhabitants  with  liorror  and  astonishment,  which  have 
deformed  its  blooming  surface,  and  have  made  wide  devasta- 
tions ?  What  storms  and  thunders  have  spread  abroad  fatal  mis- 
chiefs? Do  not  these  seem  to  be  evident  tokens  of  the  actual 
displea'iure  of  a  God  against  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  s^]ohe  ?  Can 
we  ever  suppose  that  an  infinitely  good  and  gracious  Being  would 
have  orignally  so  formed  and  governed  the  inanimate  parts  of 
this  lower  world,  as  to  produce  such  deadly  concussions  and  such 
desolating  appearances,  if  he  had  not  designed  it  to  be  the  habi*' 
tation  of  sudi  creatures,  as  he  foresaw  would  become  rebels 
against  their  Creator^  and  deserve  these  strokes  of  his  iudig^ 
nation  ? 

The  remarks  which  the  late  ingenious  Doctor  Woodward 
bas  made  in  his  ^^  Essay  toward  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth/' 
may  sufficiently  convince  any  reasonable  and  attentive  reader, 
that  this  globe  of  ours  hath  suffered  such  dreadful  and  desolating 
convulsions  as  we  speak  of,  which  must  have  been  attended  with 
horrible  rtiin,  calamity  and  destruction  to  the  men  who  were 
then  inhabitants  of  it.  He  hath  found  the  several  strata  or  layers 
of  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  whctUer  marl,  marble,  clay, 
chalk,  or  sand,  &c.  to  have  been  broken  to  pieces  and  dissc!ved, 
jn  America  as  well  as  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  that  huge 
trees  and  the  bones  of  animals,  together  with  infinite  shells  of 
sea-fishes  and  other  productions  of  the  sea,  have  been  found 
inclosed  in  these  strata,  or  beds  of  marl,  clay,  chalk,  &c.  and 
that  at  vast  depths  of  earth,  as  well  as  at  long  distances  from  tha 
sea:  And  whosoever  shall  peruse  that  author  will  see  plainly, 
tliat  the  upper  ])art  of  this  globe  has  been  ruined  almost  into  « 
chaos,  since  it  was  made  ;  and  he  imputes  it  with  great  reason 
and  justice  to  the  general  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the 
wicked  race  of  men  who  peopled  it,  by  that  flood,  of  which 
Moses  the  ancient  Jewish  writer  gives  us  so  particular  an  account* 
And  what  further  dreadful  convulsions  of  nature,  and  what  un- 
known desolations  shall  break  out  hereafter,  to  punish  or  to  de- 
stroy the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
reason  to  foretell. 

Known  unto  God  are  all  our  hearts  and  our  works,  and 
all  his  own  ways  from  the  beginning,  and  those  ways  of  his  ara 
managed  and  conducted  towards  us,  as  becomes  a  wise  and  righ* 
teous  governor  ;  sometimes  for  our  trial  and  warning,  and  some- 
times for  our  correction  and  punishment.  Can  we  ever  suppose 
that  the  blessed  God,  who  loves  all  the  innocent  creatures  that 
!fie  has  made,  would  place  them  in  suclr  a  dangerous  habi* 
tation,  where  many  of  them  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  so 
many  horrible  accidents  and  mortal  devastations,  even  while 
they  continued  in  their  owu  innocence  and  in  his  favour.     If  wt 
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mk  Ike  wridngt  of  -Hfos^,  tlie  Jewith  pMjAe^  ulid  PfOAt 
t  christian  mpoitle,  we  thaH  find  •that  they  suppoied  the 
«irtor  to  haire  laid  up-  itores  and  magazines  cm  ruin  and^de- 
oedon  witfam  the  bowels  of  this  earth,  whioh  he  foresaw  would 
inhalMtcd  by  a  criminal  race  of  beings :  And  he  finre- 
lained  to  break  open  his  dreadful  treasures  of  flood  and  fire 
'proper  seasons,  to  drown  and  to  burn  the  world  together 
n  the  inhabitants  thereof.  When  all  Jlesh  had  corrupted  its 
f  tefore  God,  as  Moses  speaks,  he  aj^nted  to  destroy  man 
MB  he  bad  created :  He  opthed  the  xffindows  or  flood^gatte 
kmvefu  poured  down  rain  incessanth  trpon  the  earth  for  fortyi 
p  md  forty  nights;  and  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains 
liAe  great  deep  broken  up,  and  all  in  whose  nostrils  were  the 
Mf  A  of  We  upon  the  dry  land  died,  except  eight  persons  ; 
■.  TO.  11 — ^24.  And  the  christian  writer  tells  us,  that  the 
rldy  which  at  that  time  was  oversowed  with  water,  perish^  ; 
^ikai  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  fy  the  same 
nme  word  and  providence  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  untojire 
fikei  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men^ 
ten  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  hedt^  the  heavens 
M  be  dissolved  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  earth  and  the 
rks  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up ;  3  Pec.  iii.  0,  7, 10. 

Now  the  great  God,  who  appointed  such  prodigious  quail-^ 
lea  both  of  water  aud  fire  to  be  reserved  in  the  boweb  of  the* 
rtb,  and  among  the  clouds  of  heaven,  for  such  a  foreseen  day 
general  destruction,  when  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  should 
ne  to  their  full  measure,  did  also  doubtless  prepare  his  mate- 
Is,  and  appoint  the  days  when  all  the  lesser  storms  and  hurri-» 
les^  earthquakes  and  floods,  lightnings  and  thunders,  and 
B'^ulsiipns  of  nature,  should  break  out  and  answer  those  par** 
nlar  seasons,  when  he  intended  to  manifest  his  terrors  to 
mkiod,  and  to  shew  his  wrath  in  their  wretchedness  and  de-* 
nctiou  :  And  he  treasured  up  his  magazines  of  wind,  and 
lod,  and  fire  in  tlie  air  and  earth  for  thes^  purposes.  Is  tliia 
labltation  which  God  has  made  for  the  residence  of  pure  and 
ly  beings  ?  Is  this  such  a  peaceful  place  as  a  kind  Creator 
Mild  iiave  formed  and  built  for  innoceOt  creatures  ?  Or  does 
!  manage  tiiese  several  scenes  of  our  globe,  as  though  those 
!io  dwell  upon  it  maintained  their  primitive  purity  and  his  ori^ 
nal  favour  ?  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  such  a  condiiit  Of  a  God 
wise,  so  righteous  and  so  merciful.  * 

II.  Let  us  take  a  sdrvey  of  the  herbs  and  plants  and  trees, 
kd  all  the  vegetable  beings  which  grow  out  of  this  earth,  toge- 
er  with  the  brute  animals  which  arc  fQuiid  on  the  suiTace  of  it, 
id  we  shaH  find  more  reasons  to  conclude  that  man,  the  chief 
habitant,  is  by  no  means  such  a  creature,  so  innocent,  and  so 
ncha  favourite  of  heaven,  as  he  must  needs  be  YiUeuVsAowGaft 

Vol,  it.  O 
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fint  out  (rf  hb  Bfaber's  band.  It  mutt  be  gnnted  here  upd 
tbat  the  wiRdom  and  goodneu  of  the  Creator  have  diapuyc 
themielTeB  ia  a  divine  and  aatooisliiiig  oiaDaer  in  the  animal  an 
die  vegetabk  world,  beyond  the  utisoat  reach  of  our  thought!  ( 
our  pniiaes  :  But  Htill  we  ma;  have  leave  to  enquire,  wbMhi 
unong  ibe  Dumeroua  berba  and  flowerSr  which  are  fitted  fat  tli 
*up|>ort  anddeUi^t  of  maa,  there  would  have  beeivanjr  nouoi 
plants  or  Ccuits  of  moctal  ani^  malignant  juice,  appoioted  I 
grow  out  of  tiie  earth,  without  tome  plain  signal  marV  or  Dag 
tioa  aet  upoa  tbeiB^  if  man'  liad  ooDtiuucd  in  bia  innocent  atato 
Can  we  auppose  that  amon^t  the  roota,  the  berba,  and  the  tre* 
which  are  good /or  food,  the  greut  God  would  have  aufiered  OHI 
chief,  malady  and  deadly  poison  to  vpring  upbere  and  then 
without  any  aufficient  diatinctioa  tlut  man  might  know  how  1 
avoid  Ihciu  T  Tliis  is  the  case  in  our  present  world  ;  and-  diaeaa 
anguish  and  doath  liave  entered  into  the  botrels  aod  veina  i 
multiludea  by  an  innocent  and  fatal  miUaLe  of  these  {MrniCNi 
thiuga  lur  proper  food. 

It  ia  granted  indeed,  that  when  Mosea  had  dreaaed  u 
furoiahed  hia*  garden  in  Paradiae,  with  aU  manner  of  vegeti 
ble  fruiu  and  pleaaurea  for  the  new  and  holy  creature  mti 
he  tells'iir  oE  a  tree  in  tliat  ganlen  which  was  called  Mf  tree  t 
knowledge,  and  it  wascertaia  deatli  to  taste  tt;  Qen.  ii.  10,  1^ 
17.  Bui  thefi  man  had  axpresa  warning  given  him  to  avoid  tb 
danger  :  Death  was,  as  it  were,  inscribed  upon  that  tree  in  plai 
characters,  and  it  was  will'ul  iniquity  for  him  to  make  ao  dan 
gerous  an  expenment.  Ndr  would  Uu-re  have  been  any  potsonoi 
or  hurtful  plant  sufTered  to  grow  upon  tliia  earth,  if  the  inhihi 
tanta  of  it  bad  continued  in  their  primitive  bolineas,  witboo 
•ome  natural  mark. set  upon  it,  or  some  divine  caution  to  avoii 
it.  God  lovea  thf  puce  and  innocent  works  of  his  bands  bette 
tlianto  expose  them  to  such  unavoidable  perils  and  miseriea,  am 
such  mortal  dangers  and  deaths,  if  they  continue  in  their  ori^ 
na)  innooenoe.  Again,  let  ine  euqulre  whether  tliia  earth  ii 
almost  every  «oil  would  have  produced  such  a  quantity  of  bnan 
thorns,  andthistUSf  and  various  weeds,  which  are  so  dcatructivi 
to  corn,  the  food  of  man,  and  create   so  much  vexation  to  th 

'painful  tillers  of  the  field,  if  man  lud  been  innocent,  and  tb 
earth  his  habitation  had  never  been  accursed  for  any  crimeof  thi 
inhabitant  i  Moaes,  the  famotia  Jewish  writer,  nicntioiu  tbii 
very  thing  aa  a  divine  curse  for  tlie  ain  of  man. 

Let  ua  arise  to  the  animal  or  brutA  world.  Thcreare  mair 
crcaturea  indeed  made  for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  mankind 
and  they  are  easily  governed  to  answer  hia  purposes  in  humai 
life.  But  are  there  not  many  sorts  of  animals  also  that  weal 
map  can  nuther  govern  nor  resist,  and  by  which  alt  hia  race  ari 

•loosed  to  miaeraUle  wounda  and  anguish,  and  death,  wheua: 
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tver  fhey  meet  fliem  7  Would  there  hare  beed  any  tQch 
creilurea  in  our  world  as  bears  and  tyg^rs,  wolves  and  lionsy 
animated  with  such  fierceness  and  rage,  and  armed  with  sueli 
destructive  and  bloody  teeth  and  talons,  if  man^  the  supreme 
creature  in  it  had  not  sinned  and  fieillen  out  of  his  Maker's 
loDdettcare?  Or  would  these  murderous  animals  ever  have 
been  let  into  a  paradise  made  for  the  habitation  of  innocent  be* 
lags  ;  and  that  without  power  given  to  those  innocents  to  govern 
am  restrain  them,  or  without  sufficient  art  or  speed  to  escape 
them  ?  Would  the  children  of  men,  innocent  and  holy,  have 
ever  been  formed  to  be  the  Kving  prey  of  these  devourers  ? 
Were  the  life  and  limbs  of  such  holy  creatures  made  to  be- 
fome  heaps  of  agonizing  carnage?  Or  would  their  flesh  and 
bonea  have  been  pven  up  to  be  crushed  and  churned  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  panthers  and  leopards,  sharks  and  croco- 
diles, by  land  and  sea  ?  Are  sensible,  rational  and  innocent 
beings  fit  morsels  for  savag'es  of  the  brutal  kind,  and  were  they 
first  made  for  this  purpose  by  a  God  of  wisdom  and  goodness  I 
Let  brutes  be  contented  to  prey  upon  th^ir  fellow-brutes,  but 
let  man  be  their  lord  and  ruler,  and  free  from  their  asiaults : 
And  so  he  was,  says  the  Jewish  law-giver,  in  his  first  and  inno- 
eent  state. 

GKve  mc  leave  to  proceed  in  these  enquiries.  If  man  were 
not  a  fallen  sinful  creature  fit  for  punishment,  would  there  have 
been  so  many  tribes  of  the  serpent  and  viper  kind  armed  with 
deadly  venom  to  bite  and  kill  man  ?  Would  such  subtle  and  ac- 
tive mischiefs  have  been  made  and  sent  to  dwell  in  a  world  which 
wuall  holy  and  happy  ?  And  would  the  race  of  all  these  mur* 
derous  and  destructive  brutes  of  every  kind  have  been  propa* 
gated  for  six  thousand  years  in  any  province  of  God^s  dominion, 
aolesa  he  iiad  foreseen  at  first,  tliat  his  intellectual  creatures 
there  would  have  rebelled  against  him,  and  deserved  to  be  given 
op  to  their  power  and  rage  ?  What  are  the  immense  flights  of 
kicasts  which  darken  the  sky,  and  lay  the  fields  desolate  ? 
What  are  the  winged  armies  of  hornets  and  inuscatoes,  that 
make  a  pleasant  land  almost  intolerable  by  the  incessant  and 
restless  attacks  they  make  on  mankind  with  their  painful  stings  ? 
If  they  arc  found  m  the  scorching  climates  of  Africa,  and  in  t  e 
sahry  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  yet  one  would  think 
snch  noisome  and  venomous  flies  should  not  swarm  upon  the 
hills  of  Russia,  and  infept  the  polar  regions,  if  the  Creator  had 
not  designed  them  for  the  vexation  of  the  nations  on  all  sides  of 
the  globe. 

What  are  the  innumerable  hosts  of  caterpillars  which  in  a 
lueht  or  two  turn  a  ganlen  into  a  desart,  but  so  many  messengers 
of  the  anger  of  God,  against  a  sinful  race  of  beings  x\\a.\.  v\N«ft>\ 
apon  this  earth  ?    And  .vuce  we  are  neither  able  to  re^va\i  ot  %\I^)* 
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di^e  ihw  power,  nor  avoid  their  plunder,  we  may  certa 
{fTf  that  we  are  not  such  fiivourites  of  heaven  as  God  at  fi 
madt  u%9  while  we  are  exposed  to  the  endless  attacks, 
and  triumphs  of  such  little  despicable  insects^  and  yet 
and  destructive  enemies.  The  troublesome  and  pei 
tribes  of  animal  nature  both  of  larger  and  lesser  size,  wl 
fellow-commoners  with  us  upon  this  great  globe,  togetly 
our  impotence  to  prevent  or  escape  their  miscliiefs^  is  a  si 

Jiroof  that  we  are  not  sinless  creatures,  nor  in  the  full  fav< 
ov^  of  the  God  that  m^e  us,  and  that  he  has  quarte 
armies,  his  legions  among  us,  ,as  princes  do  in  a  re 
province.  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  here,  that  tlie 
chiefs  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  these  pc 
plants  and  vipers,. and  savage  beasts  of  prey  may  bepc 
to  dwell  in  our  earth,  for  the  trial  of  its  inhabitants  in 
of  probation,  even  though  they  were  innocent ;  especial 
it  is  certain  that  'th^ir  fatal  effects  do  sometimes  now  fi 
good  and  pious  men,  during  their  situation  here,  which  ii 
of  trial :  But  God  can  reward  the  sufferers  in  a  future  sts 
thus  absolve  or  vindicate  his  justice,  wisdom  and  goot 
permitting  them  to  be  thus  exposed  in  the  present  life. 
I  answer  two  ways, 

1.  There  is  a  great  difference  to  be  made  between  i 
creatures  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  sinful  degenerated 
in  the  same  state.  These  mischievous  and  painful 
which  now  fall  upon  sinful  mankind,  would  have  been  s 
teous  whether  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  trial  or  n 
most  of  them  plainly  declare  the  punishing  hand  of  i 
well  as  the  probation  of  creatures,  and  therefore  it  s 
them  not  to  be  innocent.  Whereas,  if  these  |)lagues  had  i 
ed  in  a  world  of  innocence,  many  of  the  wise  and  holy 
tantswhohad  suffered  these  mischiefs,  even  if  they  were 
their  trial,  would  scarcely  have  found  sufficient  reason  tc 
in  their  situation,  and  to  give  thanks  to  their  Maker,  i 
innocent  bciny  would  surely  have  occasion  and  reaso 
Serpents  and  bears,  stings  and  poisons  are  terrible  ti 
pure  innocents. 

2.  The  state  of  probation  for  innocent  creatures,  w< 
have  included  death  in  it,  a  violent  and  bloody,  or  a  li 
and  painful  death,  such  as  flows  from  some  of  tliese  plagu 
the  earth.  The  destruction  of  our  nature,  our  dying 
turning  to  dust^  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  iiist< 
be  a  curse  of  God  for  the  sin  of  man  :  And  when  om 
forfeited  among  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  the; 
subject  and  devoted  to  death  by  some  universal  degenera 
a  painful  death  may  properly  become  a  part  of  the  furti 

cf  micb  creatures  who  are  to  ra^  agodn ;  And  auy  i 
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bttt  siiflferen  minohg  tfaem^  and  who  behaye  well  in  dying,  may  ' 
1  rewarded  by  a  happy  resurrection.  This  mav  be'  ap|H)iated 
Ifik  much  more  propnetyi  than  than  a  painful  death  shoum  bo  . 
^de  a  part  of  the  trial  of  innocent  creatures,  who  had  neYcr  . 
IjGeited  life,  nor  were  eYer  legally  subjected  to  death.  Id  the  * 
ae  of  dyin^  infants,  this  appears  with  greater  evidence,  as  I 
ill  shew  aAcrward. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  such  sort  of  noxious  and  destruc* 
m  plants  and  animals  do  not'  seem  to  be  made  for  ^  world  of 
loeeat,  sensible  and  intellectual  beings,  to  vex,  and  disturb, 
poiaoB  and  destrov  them*.  Objection.  But  did  not  God 
iew  to  Noah  the  dominion  over  the  brute  creatures  i  An^ 
nar.  Not  in  such  an  ample  manner  as  he  first,  possessed 
(  but  only  the  fear  of  man  was  to  fall  upon  the  brutes :  Now 
h  does  not  suflieiently  preserve  men  from  their  outrage  and 
isiddef ;  whereas  in  the  innocent  state,  no  man  would  have 
M  poisoned  or  torn  by  serpents  or  lions  as  now.  See  ques- 
n  VlII.  section  6. 

III.  The  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  race  of  man 
to  life  and  being  in  this  world,  is  another  proof  tliat  we  are  not 
6  innocent  favourites  of  heaven.  Can  we  ewet  imagine  the 
reat  and  good   God  would  have  appointed  intellectual  animals 

be  propagated  in  such  a  way  as  should  necessarily  give  such 
iquisite  pidn  and  anguish  to  the  mothers  who  proauce  them, 

we  had  been  all  accounted  in  his  eyes  a  race  of  holy  and 
iless  beings  ?  And  if  tlie  contagion  or  crime  had  not  been 
liversal,  why  should  such  acute  pangs  attend  almost  every 
male  parent  in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the  hght  of  life  ? 
re  not  the  multiplied  sorrows  with  which  the  daughters  of  Eve 
pDtinually  bring  forth  their  young,  a  pretty  evident  token  that 
ey  are  not  in  tiieir  original  state  of  favour  with  that  God  who 
eated  them,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  them  in  their 
"opagationf.  The  Jewish  law-giver  in  the  beginning  of  his 
story  tells  us,  that  Gpd  b/essed  tlie  first  man  and  woman  thqt 
r  made,  and  bid  them  be  fruitfid^  and  mxdtifly^  and  reptenish 
e earth,  and  subdue  it;  Gen.  i.  28.  and  the  same  ancient  writer 
ithin  a  page  or  two  tells  us,  that  these  "  multiplied  sorrows^' 
'  the  bearing  and  birth  of  children  are  pronounced  as  a  curse 
Dm  an  ofTendcd  God,  chapter  iii.  16.     Surely  the  curite  is  not 

*  As  there  hapoeoed  an  entire  revolution  in  the  complexion  and  qaalitiet 
tba  mioda  of  the  firat  pair  of  mankind,  to  to  me,  there  appeart  to  be  evident 
lioaiiona  of  a  designed  change  and  alteration  of  the  «Daterial  world,  and  tb« 
tore  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  subsist  on  this  glob**,  from  what  they 
f«  w*«eo  God  pronounced  every  thinff  good  thai  he  had  made.  Doctor  Cheyne  in 
I  etaay  of  <*  Health  and  Long  Life.'' 

f>  The  author  has  been  censured  here  for  not  dropping  a  tear  over  tha  fair 
K  Qodcr  their  sorrows  and  acute  pains  :  But  he  imagioea  he  has  been  drof^df 
in  ¥a  every  page,  and  that  over  every  part  of  maDk\a<\,  %Yid  OU  X^tia  Vok  \%^ 
\Mrla  §e  rerM  I  pgrag  r<iph«  of  tbia  book. 

Q  3 
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as  old  as  tbe  blessing :  Bnt  sin  and  sorrow  came  in  together,  and 
spread  a  wide  curse  over  the  birth  of  man,  which  before  stf>od 
only  Imder  a  divine  benediction  :  Nor  is  the  blessing  on  huipaa 
propagation  quite  taken  away,  though  pains  of  child-bearing 
are  s^ded  to  it.  Daily  observation  and  experience  prove  that 
the  blessing  of  propagation  repeated  to  Noah ;  Gen.  ix.  ft. 
did  not  take  away  that  curse.'  See  question  VIII.  at  the  end. 

IV.  Let  .us  consider  in  the  next  place  how  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  preserved  in  life,     ^ome  few  there  are  iu4eed  whoin 
divine  providence  has  raised  to  riches  and  plenty,  and  their  food 
is  daily  provided  for  them  without  care  of  toil ;  but  ttie  millions 
of  human  creatures  in  all  tbe  i^ations  of  the  earth  are  forced  to 
support  a  wretched  life  by  bard  labour  of  the  body,  and  intense 
and  grievous  fatigue  of  their  joints  and  limbs,  and  all  their  oa^ 
tural  powers.     What  dreadful  risks  both  of  life  and  limbu  do 
multitudes  run  through  in  order  to  purchase  tbeir  own  necessary 
food,  and  to  support  their  young  helpless  families  at  home? 
What  waste  of  the  hours  of  sweet  repose  at  midnight,  as  well 
as  long  and  slavish  and  painful  toils  of  the  day,  do  mul*itudea 
sustain,   in  order  to  procure   daily   nourishment }     It  is  by  thff 
meat  of  their  brows  thei/  obtain  their  bread ;    it  is  by  a  continual 
exhausting  their  vital  spirits,    that  many  of  them  are  forced  to 
relieve  their  own  hunger,   and   to  koep  off  death,  as  well  as  to 
feed  their  young  ofliqinng  that  otherwise  would  be  born  merely 
to  perish.     If  we  survey  the  lower  tribes  of  mankind,   even  in 
Great  Britain,  in  a  land  of  freedom  and  plenty,  a  climate  tem« 
perate  and  fruitful,  a  country  which   abounds  with  corn  and 
fruits,  and  is  stored  with  beasts  and  fowl,  and  tish,  in  rich  variety 
for  food,  what  a  hard   shift  do  ten  thousand  families  make  to 
keep  out  famine  and  support  life  ?  Their  whole  time  is  devoured 
with  the  labours  of  the  flesh,  and  their  souls  ever  beset  and  al- 
most eaten  up  with  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties,  to  answer  this 
important  question,  what  shall  I  eat  and  whnt  shall  I  drink  even 
in  the  poorest  and  the  coarsest  manner  ?     But  if  we  send  onr 
thoughts  to  the  sultry  regions  of  Africa,  or  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  Norway,  to  the  rocks  and  desarts  of  Lapland  and  northera 
Tartary,  what  a  hideous  and  frightful  thing  is  human  life  in 
those  climates  ?     How  is  the  rational  nature  of  man  almost  lost 
between  their  slavery,  their  brutality^   and  their  incessant  tnibi 
and  hardships  ?    They  are  treated  like  brutes  by  their  lords^ 
and  they  live  like  dogs  and  asses  among  labours,  and  wants, 
hunger  and  weariness,   blows  and  burdens  without  end.     Did 
God  appoint  this  for  innocents?     Perhaps,  you  will  say,  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking,  which  answers  to  the  paifl 
of  procuring  our  food:  But  alas  !  Can  this  short  pleasure  of  a. 
i'fiW  nnnuiesy  in   trolling  a  few  morsels   down  our  throats,  or 
^'»9hiog  the  gullet  with  pVcut^  ^^  \\^\M\d%)  be  supposed  to  give 
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m  ibll  recmnpence  Ibr  ibe  incessant  labours  of  life  ?  Dbes  it 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  len^h  of  toil,  pain  and  hazard,  and 
the  tireaome  fatigues  of  our  spirits  and  our  limbs,  wiierewith  the 
proTisioDS  of  life  arc  procured  ?  Moses  acquaints  us  indeed, 
that  maa  eien  in  hia  innocent  4ind  blessed  state  was  placed  in  a 
noble  and  lovely  {^rden,  and  was  ap)K>inted  to  dress  it :  This 
vaa  no  curse,  but  a  wise  ap))oiiitment  of  the  God  of  nature  by 
iatenningted  labour  and  exercise  to  pre^ierve  our  heahh  and 
vigour.  But  when  the  same  writer  eomes  to  introduce  the 
tail  and  latiguea  we  are  forced  to  sustain,  in  order  to  secure  ua 
frodi  starving,  wlien  he  speaks  of  eating  our  bread  in  the  svceat 
of  our  brows ;  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19.  he  acknowledges  this  to  be  ano- 
ther of  *tlie  curses  of  God  fQr:the  sin  of  man,  and  it  is  scattered 
aU  round  the  globed. 

V.  Consider  tlie  character,  temper  and  quality  of  maidLind 
ia  geaeFal,  even  the  multitudes  of  millions  <ef  mankind  in  all 
aatiooB,  with  negard  to  ndigion  and  virtue,  4md  tlien  it  will  be 
hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  these  are  creatures,  who  enjoy 
the  fiiaour  of  their  Maker  as  his  children,  4xr  bear  tlie  imag^  of 
Ihdr  ooflnmon  Father  in  knowledge  and  goodness,  as  his  original 
sad  native  ofispring  ought  to  uo.  I  grant  there  are  here  and 
there  .aome  few  persons  wlio  are/estored  to  some  degrees  of  con- 
fcrmity  to  himiliat  inadcthem  :  they  are  become  his  children  by 
iepentance  Asd  jreturu  to  God,  by  a  divine  chang^  passed  upou 
tteir  natures,  and  they  .enjoy  a  share  of  his  special  Jove :  But 
the  bulk  of  the  world  are  of  another  stamp  and  character,  and 
sofficieDtly  shew  there  is  some  sinful  and  fatal  contagion  spread 

*  It  » ttraiigo  that  any  man  ihoald  lay,  in  this  Mutence  of  God,  Q«d.  iii, 
15*19.  **  DO  carte  it  prooounced  upoo  either  Ad4in*t  bodjr,  toul  or  poiteriijr  | 
ibatUic  torrow  of  child-bearing  it  Dot  inflicted  ai  a  curse;  that  the  laboortof 
)ff«  were  encreatedy  but  not  as  a  curse  ;  and  that  this  death  was  not  a  corse, 
ke»**  1  would  fain  ask,  what  is  a  corse,  if  sone  natural  evil  pronoonced  nod 
cuented  opoo  a  person,  or  thing,  be  not  so,  especially  wlien  it  is  pronounced 
spon  the  account  of  sin,  and  comrt  from  God  himself  as  supreme  goTCroor  and 
jedfe?  And  even  the  curse  on  the  ground  falls  properiy  on  the  mpn  who 
tilbit. 

ft  in  granted,  that  all  these  msy  be  sanctified  by  the  coTenant  of  gracn  to 
food  people,  and  turned  to  their  adTtntage.  'f he  wisdom  of  God  con  turn  eurtn 
Nis  kUtsirngt  ;  Gen.  i.  "iO,  Deut.  xxiii.  5-  Yet  the  original  pronoociation  and  in- 
Siatioa  of  tbeae  evils  was  desieoed  as  a  cnrse^  or  punishment  for  sin,  as  it  it 
vhtlen,  Gal.  iii.  10.  Cuntd  u  every  one  wlio  <or^tinueth  not  m  oil  things,  Stc* 
And  I  think  it  will  appear  evide^iily  to  everv  onr  who  with  common  sense  aod 
vitboot  prejudice  reads  the  history  of  the  fitll  «.f  man  in  Gen  iii.  16 — 19.  And 
that  death  was  designed  ns  a  corse  on  man  fur  sin,  is  eTident  ;  for  Chritt  suffered 
ikitevsefor  us  ;  Gal.  iii.  13. 

It  ia  granted  also,  that  God  might  in  Noah's  time  take  off,  perhapn,  some 
part  of  tiM  carte  from  the  ground,  Geo.  v«  ^9.  and  blets  it  with  greater  f  uitful- 
1C88  ;  bo  might  renew  his  bleating  on  propagation.  Gen.  ix.  1.  and  many  other 
bkisinss  osajr  be  added:  But  still  the  curses  of  hard  toil  aod  sweating,  of  pain* 
tal  duld-boariogy  and  of  death,  may  be,  and  are  actually  continued  through  aU 
leaerationn,  tboogh  some  blessings  may  be  mingled  with  them :  Kud  v\k\%  \% 
iiffirisat  to  aaswcr  aiJ  thajre  objectioaB,  See  more,  queitioa  Vlll.  %v  iSbft  %i^« 
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jtbrough  the  iDhabitants  of  this  province  of  Gou's  dominion. 
John  the  apostle  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  us,  that  there  arc  few 
ivhe  me  born  of  God,  as  new  creatures,  but  the  whole  world  lies  in 
wickedness  ;  I  John  v.  19. 

Would  the  blessed  God  make  a  world  of  intelligent  creatures 
«o  ignorant  and   thoughtless  of  himself,  and  so  insolent  and  re- 
bellious against  him  as  man  now  is  ?     Can  \ye  think  of  that  gross 
and  stupid  ignorance  of  the  true  God  which  reigns  througli  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the  thick  dark- 
ness as  well  as  toil  and  slavery  which  buries  all  the  heathisQ 
countries,  and  reduces  them  yet  further  almost  to  brutes  and 
savages ;  can  we  think  of  the  abominable  idolatries,  tUp  lewd 
and  the  cruel  rites  of  worship,  which  have  been  spread  through 
some  whole  nations ;  the  impious,  the  wicked  and  ridiculous 
superstitions  which  are  practised  among  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  and  yet  believe  the  blessed  God  would  put  such  wretched 
and  polluted  workmanship  out  of  pure  hands  r     Can  we  survey 
the  bold  and  desperate  impiety  and  profaneness,  the  swearing 
and  cur/mg,  and  wild  blasphemy  that  is  practised  and  prpnounc- 
ed  daily  and  nightly,  among  vast  nuiltiiudes  in  those  countries 
which  know  and  profess   tlie   true   God  \  can  we  behold  that 
almost  universal  neglect  of  God,  his  fear,  and  his  worship,  and 
,of  the  obedience  due  to  him,  which  is  found  even  among  those 
inhabitants  of  this  our  world,  who  say  they  believe  in  God,  and 
yet  imagine  that  those  wretches  love  their  Maker,  that  they  wear 
his  image,  and  are  conformable  to  his  will;  as  his  original  crea- 
ture must  and  ought  to  be  ? 

Nor  are  mankind  only  negligent  of  their  duty  to  God,  but 
they  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  duties  to  their  fellow-creatures 
also.  Can  we  think  of  the  perpetual  practices  of  fraud  and  vil- 
lany  in  the  commerce  of  mankind,  the  innumerable  instances 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  which  run  through  the  world ;  the 
pride  and  humour  of  the  great,  the  wrath  and  ambition  of 
most  princes,  their  wild  and  mad  extravagances  of  crime  and 
folly,  as  well  as  ihcir  boundless  insolence  and  tyranny  over 
their  subjects,  and  the  endless  iniquities  and  mischiefs  that 
arise  from  envy,  malice  and  revenge  practised  among  lower 
people ;  and  yet  suppose  that  man  was  ever  made  with  these 
vices  in  him,  and  these  disorders  around  him,  by  that  wisdom 
and  goodness  that  created  him  ?  If  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
impure  scenes  of  lust  and  intemperance  and  drunken  madness 
which  defy  the  day-light,  and  pollute  the  darkness ;  if  we  think 
of  the  monstrous  barbarities  which  are  continually  committed  by 
men  in  the  christian  uiquisitions  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,' 
and  among  all  the  brutal  and  wicked  tribes  of  heathenism,  the 
African  savages,  and  the  American  cannibals,  who  kill  and  roast 
.Ibeff'  fellow  -creatures,  aud  eal  u^  m^w  ^  ihty  cat  bread ;  can  W0 
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still  imagine  (hat  mankind  is  a  race  of  bcin^,  who  abide  in  their, 
own  native  and  original  state,  such  as  tliey  came  from  the  hands  of* 
their  Maker  ?  4 

Shall  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  thin^,  that  it  is 
not  tiie^eatest  part  of  mankind  that  are  so  shamefully  ignorant 
atid  so  abominably  vile  ?  I  answer,  That  in  matters  of  religion 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world  are  gross  idolaters  ;  they  adore 
the  souls  of  tlie  dead  for  gods^  or  they  worship  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  beasts,  birds,  images,  names,  fab|ed  gods,  stocks 
sod  stones,  or  any  thing  but  the  true  God  :  Tiiey  neither 
know  fheir  Maker,  nor  love,  nor  worship  him.  There  are  many 
whole  nations  that  practise  abominable  vices  by  general  custom 
and  consent,  by  the  approbation  ot  their  wise  men,  and  by  long 
tradition,  if  not  by  the  authority  of  their  laws.  This  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  learned  writers  of  the  present  age^ 
both  from  the  modern  travels  of  the  inquisitive,  and  from  ancient 
histories,  when  they  would  shew  in  what  need  mankind  stood  of 
a  divine  revelation. 

In  matters  of  morality,  though  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
not  guilty  of  the  very  vilest  crimes  with  regard  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  yet  if  we  consider  the  numerous  corrupt  inclinations 
and  sinful  passions  that  sway  all  the  world,  the  lesser  vices  and 
irregularities  that  work  and  run  through  the  hearts  and  lives 
even  of  the  best  and  most  civihzed  parts  of  the  universe ;  if  we 
observe  the  strange  blindness  of  the  understandings  of  men  in 
divine  things,  the  unfaithfulness  of  conscience,-the  unwillingness 
to  know  any  mortifying  and  self-denying  truths  and  duties,  the 
general  ])revalencc  of  appetite  and  sinful  desires  over  the  powers 
aod  the  rules  of  reason,  and  tliat  not  only  among  the  unthink* 
ing  multitude,  but  even  where  reason  is  consulted  and  makes 
its  feeble  remonstrances ;  if  we  consider  tlie  universal  disorder 
among  the  faculties  of  mankind  ;  and  the  violation  of  tliat  har- 
mony and  order  wherein  consists  innocence,  virtue  and  peace : 
If  we  add  to  all  this  heap  of  confusion,  their  general  thought- 
lessness  and  disregard  of  God,  and  their  gross  defects  in  bene- 
volence to  their  neighbours,  it  will  appear  plain  enough,  that 
there  is  not  one  upon  earth  thai  is  tru/j/  righteous  and  without 
iin ;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  evident,  that  mankind  are  far 
from  a  state  of  innocence  and  perfect  virtue  :  They  arc  fallen 
from  God,  and  have  lost  tliat  likeness  to  their  Maker,  and  that 
love  of  him,  and  those  principles  of  universal  virtue  which 
doubtless  were  implanted  in  them  by  so  wise,  so  righteous,  so 
kind,  and  benevolent  a  Creator.  That  far  the  greatest  number 
of  men  are  evil,  or  greatly  criminal,  was  a  known  sentiment  of 
the  ancients.  The  wiser  and  more  considerate  heathens  saw  and 
bewailed  it,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it.  Ov 
-rXiifci;  wxxai,  fnost  men  are  wicked^  was  the  scnU'Vice  o^  ^LGkY^as^ 


llnlopopliery  tnd  the  eommon  o|yiiuoii  of  the  iDOtI  intelHgiiit  ob- 
•MTYers  of  Duuikiiid.  The  foeU  were  generally  loiNie  enough 
them^dbies,  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  obserYe  the  auTertal 
widLemeis  of  mankind  and  agree  entirely  in  thia  pb^ioaa 
and  general  tnlth.  Virgil  tells  us,  ihat/ew  are  viritunis  enough 
io  e$cape  the  piUiuhmeBU  of  the  other  aorfd :  He  brings  in  a  ghost 
leHing  his  k>n, 

**  Psaei  UbCs  arra  teatimii.** 

And  in  this  life  the  character  of  homan  nature  among  tho 
poetaiathia : 

'*  Nitimiir  in  ▼etitam  mnfer,  mmimai^pis  asgsta.** 
Oeas  humsna  roH  per  Tctitimi  iielas, 
Audsz  ominia  perpeti.— — Hor. 

And  that  "vioe  is  early  and  nniversal  he  says, 
**  NsoB  Tiliis  nema  ana  aaseitur.'* 

And  when  this  author  speaks  of  young  men  in  general,  ha 
fgtfm  them  thiacharacter  : 

**  Ceraas  in  vitum  flecti,  monitoribos  aspcr.'* 
Seneca^aays  just  the  same, 

**  FQora  Jovenes  fiusile  pnecqita  aodiiiBt.'* 
And  Jfttvenal  abounds  in  this  account  of  human  nature; 

**  Ran  f|fiippe  boni :  Ntrmero  tix  sunt  toddeni  qae 
Thebarum  porte,  vel  divUis  ostia  Nili. 
Qme  tain  festa  dies  ut  cesset  prodere  forem  f 

——Ad  mores  aataim  recnrrit 

Damnatoa,  fixA  &  mutari  nescia.— 

Qaisparo  hominum  est  quera  Ui  cootentam  Tideris  ono 

Flagitio  ?  DocUes  imitaDdis 

Turpibut  &  previa  OBines  8anra8."—-^^ur. 

They  own  indeed  tliere  was  once  a  golden  age,  or  a  state  of 
innocence  at  first.  Their  reason  told  them,  that  the  great  (Sod 
must  and  did  make  man  upright  and  good  ;  but  they  imagined 
that  mankind  did  degenerate  by  degrees  in  successive  ages,  and 
at  last  grew  universally  wicked.  This  is  asserted  not  only  by 
aatyrical  writers,  but  by  those  of  a  gentler  dtsi>ositi6n  and  a  softer 
pen.  Ovid  and  Manifius  were  hot  satyrists,  yet  they  spesk  the 
▼cry  same  language :  * 

**  Protinas  erupjt  ream  pejoris  in  Kvnni 
Omoe  nefas  :  Fiig^re  puuor,.  Tenimque  fidesqae. 
In  quoram  subiere  locnm  fraadesqoe  uolique 
Insidifcque,  6l  vis,  6c  amor  sceleratns  habendi  * 
Victa  jacet  pietas,  terras  Aetrsa  reliquit. " Ov. 

'*  Perqne  tot  states  hominum,  tot  tempore  &  annos. 
Tot  belta,  6c  varios  etiam  sub  pacclabores, 
Cum  tbrtuna  iulera  qusraf,  vix  invcnit  usquaro. 
At  quanta  est  scelerum  moles  per  stecula  cuncta  ? 
In  populo  srelus  est :  Et  abundant  cuncta  furore, 
'  £t  fas  atqtie  n^as  mistum,  le^pesque  per  ipsas 
Smvit  nequitles.".— — lliMiL. 
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TIpe  Mate  of  til  which  it  tlius  represented  in  English. 

'*  There  are  Tery  feir  who  die  that  go  to  heaven,  or  a  state 
of  ha]^|>ioess.     We  are  always  desiring  and  pursuing  tbrbiddea- 
things.    Mankind  is  bold  tp  rush  into  forbidilen  wicl^edness  ;  nor 
is  any  mao  born  without  vices :  Yoqng  men  most  readily  hearken 
to  evil  counsels  ;  they  are  soft  as  wax  to  be  mouhled  into  vicci 
but  rough  and  rugged  to  tbjeir  best  monitors.     6i>od  men  are 
very  few^  scarce  as  many  as  the  gates  of  the  citv  Thebes,  oir  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile.     What  day  is  there  that  does  not  shew  us 
spme  new  malefactors  ?    Nature  recurs  to  its  own  wicked  mM- 
nersy  is  fixed  in  it,  and  knows  not  how  to  change.    How  few 
persons  will  you  find  contented  with  one  sort  of  wickedness  ? 
We  are  all  very  forward  to  learn  and  imitate  whatever  is  base 
or  wicked.     After  the  golden  age,  and  some  few  folbwing  sea- 
sons, all  manner  of   iniquity  broke  out:  Afodesty,  truth,  and 
fahhfulness  are  quite  fled  piway,  in  whose  place  came   deceit, 
mischief,  violence  and  wicked  covetousness.     Piety  lay  subdued^ 
and  justice  ]eit  the  earth.    And  through  so  man^  ages  of  meut 
so  many   murderous  wars,  apd  labours,  and  toils,  in  time  of 
peace,  there  is  scarce  such  a  thins  a^  honesty  to  be  found  ;  but 
through  all  bgcs  there  is  an  abundant  load  ot  crimes  :    Wicked* 
Dess  runs  through  the  people :  l^iadness  rages,  fills  and  over* 
whelms  all  tilings.     Right  and  Wfong  are  all  mingled,  i^nd 
iniquity  reigns  even  through  the  very  laws  of  men."     This  waa 
the  common  complaint  of  the  most  ojiserving  heatlicns  in  their 
a^e,  as  it  is  ours  in  the  present  day. 

y|.  Not  oqly  those  who  are  grown  up  to  mature  age,  but 
even  mapkind  in  its  ypuqger  years  ,^  before  it  is  capable  of  proper 
moral  actions,  discovers  the  princ]i)les  of  iniquity  and  tlie  seeds 
of  sin.  What  young  ferments  of  spite  and  envy,  what  native 
Wrath  and  rage  sometimes  are  found  in  the  little  hearts  of  infanta, 
and  sufficiently  discovered  by  their  little  hands,  and  their  eyes, 
and  their  watchful  countenances,  even  before  t4iey  have  learned 
to  speak,  or  to  know  good  and  evil  ?  What  additional  crimes 
of  lying  and  deceit,  what  obstinacy  and  perverseness  proceed  tc^ 
blemish  their  younger  years^  ? 

*  H''i«  oar  discourse  is  at  once  coDfroDted  bf  bringing  in  tiie  words  of  oor 
Saviour,  M^t.  xviii.  3.  Fjccepi  ye  be  converted,  and  become  Mt  HitU  ehUdren^  y« 
*kaH  not,  enter  into  the  kingdom  f^f  heaven.  Little  children  sajr  tbey,  are  here  made 
t^be  patterns  of  bumility,  tneekn^KS,  and  innocence ;  and  in  several  other  placet 
of  «criptare,  a  state  of  childhood  is  represented  as  innocent,  meek  and  bumble; 
«knd  therefore  they  have  no  such  native  vices.  I  answer  this  dbjection  by  grant- 
i  Hg,  That  children  appear. lo  be  of  a  much  meeker  and  milder  temper  than  grown 
i^ersooSy  becanse  they  have  much  fewer  temptations  to  vices  of  various  kinde 
t.han  icrown  persons  meet  with.  Their  inward  vices  are  seldom  awakened  and 
Xjroroked  so  much  as  they  are  in  advancing  years.  Let  it  be  further  observed, 
^hsttbis  humility  of  children  which  is  recommended  in  this  text,  is  their  freedom 
Ttam  that  ambition  which  poiisegfted  the  disciples,  when  tbey  toiisbt  isAo  9kaM  &€ 
^eatest  in  the  kingdom  qf  heaven. 
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How  little  knowledge  or  thought  of  God,  their  Creafoi^  and 
Oorernory  is  found  among  children  eten  when  they  begin  to  dis- 
tkigoirii  between  good  and  eTil,  right  and  wrong  ?  What  an 
utter  disregard  of  Mm  that  made  them,  and  of  the  duties  the  j 
owe  to  him  ?  How  hard  is  it  to  teach  them  to  know  their  Maker, 
and  to  obey  him  f  And  no  wonder  it  is  so  in  children,  since  men 
^  and  women  are  just  the  same.  Yet,  farther,  how  little  prevail- 
iitg  sense  or  pitdlice  of  what  is  morally  right  and  good  is  seen 
aMiong  them,  when  they  besin  to  act  agreeably  to  tMlir  own 
childish  and  youthful  age  ?  How  contrary  is  their  conduct  to 
the  laws  'of  reason,  which  are  the  laws  of  their  Maker  ?  How 
do  the  CTil  passions  of  nature,  and  irregular  appetites  and  rices 
of  the  will  prevail  in  them,  and  over  them  betimes?  Even 
from  their  first  capacity  of  acting  as  moral  creatures  in  the  world  ; 
how  are  they  led  away  to  practise  falsehood  and  injury  to  their 
pfaiy-fellows,  and  that  sometimes  with  insolence,  cruelty  and  re- 
venge ?  How  often  are  they  engaged  in  bold  instances  of  dis- 
<d>edience  to  parents  or  teachers,  snd  in  acts  of  shameful  intem- 
perance i  They  do  ^vil  with  greediness  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  fellow-creatures  :  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  one  youth  in 
the  world  who  has  not,  on  particular  occasions,  manifested  some 
early  inclinations  to  one  vice  or  another.  Would  this  have  been 
tlie  case,  if  mankind  had  been  just  such  creatures  as  they  came 
from  their  Makcr^s  band  ? 

'  Nor  can  these  vicious  propensities  be  imputed  to  any  ill 
influences  of  custom,  or  education,  or  example  ;  for  many  of 
these  things  appear  in  children  before  they  can  take  any  notice  of 
any  such  examples  set  before  them,  or  are  capable  of  such 
imitation.  And  it  might  be  added,  thai  even  in  the  best  of  fami- 
.  lies,  where  good  examples  stand  round  them,  where  children 
from  their  youngest  years  are  instructed  in  thdr  duty,  and  encou- 
raged and  excited  to  practise  virtue  and  religion,  and  persuaded 
to  it  by  all  tlie  motives  of  authority  and  love,  and  led  by  many 
examples  as  well  as  by  precepts,  yet  their  hearts  naturalhf  run 
astray  from  God.  The  greatest  part  of  them  in  their  childhood 
visibly  follow  the  corrupt  influences  of  sense,  appetite  and  p|is- 
sion,  and  in  very  early  years  they  manifest  the  inward  evil  prin« 
ciples  of  pride,  obstinacy  and  disobedience  :  And  multitudes, 
even  in  such  families,  grow  up  to  practise  many  vices,  and  to 

•  I  grant  aUo,  tb»t  yoong  childreD  in  general  are  really  meek  and  inooeent, 
in  comparison  with  persons  grown  up,  who  have  increased  in  pride  and  malice; 
•nd  ibis  is  enough  for  such  representations  in  scripture.  But  after  all,  I  ask»  are 
ii6t these  sad  dnsciiptions  which  I  have  ^^iven  of  the  vicious  tempers  of  many 
children,  just  and  true  ?  Does  not  daily  observation  discover  them  ?  And  if  so, 
nbence  does  this  evil  temper  arise,  which  at  any  time  discovers  itself  in  any  of 
(irese  little  creatures  ?  VV^hat  is  the  root  that  brings  forth  such  early  bitter  fruir  } 
fiajf  whenctCMUAt  procred,  or  -what  is  it,  but  some  innate  evil  disposition  that 
they  bring  into  the  world  with  them?  Tb\«^\\V  »^\iear  more  evidently  io  the 
fvUowiog  pages,  wbercin  •iber  pT«ieiidtbdc%u%^%M«  «^<;\xx^^«t^^t^Wv«4. 
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publidi  the  iniquity  and  abiune  of  their  nature,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  ioflueDces  of  instruction  and  advice,  example  and 
authority.  And  if  all  children  were  utterly  untaught  and  un- 
restrained, even  in  the  years  of  cbildbood,  these  iniquities 
would  break  out  and  discover  themselves  with  much  mor^ 
evidence  and  shame :  This  appears  in  particular  families,  even 
in  such  countries  and  such  towns  whicli  are  civilized  by  leara- 
ing.  and  poUteness*  There  are  a  thousand  instances  wherein 
this  is  evident  in  fact ;  tliat  where  the  education  of  chiidreo 
is  neglected,  tbe  wbole  generation  becomes  vicious  :  So  among 
the  heathens,  there  are  whole  nations  wicked,  perhaps  without  an 
exception. 

VII.  To  give  yet  a  fuller  confirmation  of  this  truth,  that 
mankind  have  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature  in  them,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  wbere  persons  have  not  only  been  educated  from 
their  youngest  years  in  all  tbe  practices  of  piety,  virtue  and 
goodness,  as  far  as  parents  could  influence  tbem,  but  where 
young  persons  themselves  have  taken  something  of  a  religioun 
tarn  betimes,  and  have  sought  after  true  wisdom  and  piety,  whit 
wretched  and  perpetual   hindrances  do  tbey  find  within  them- 
selves  ?     What  inward  oppositions  are  working  in  the  heart,  and 
too  often  interrupt  this  holy  course  of  life  ?     What  vanity  of 
mind,  what  sinful  appetites,  what  sensuality  and  forgetfulness  of 
God,  what  evil  aflTections,  what  vicious  thoughts  and  wishes,  and 
tendencies  of  heart  rise  up  in  contradiction  to  their  honest  and 
professed  purposes  of  virtue  and  holiness,  and  lead  them  astray 
too  often  from  tlieir  duty  both  to  God  and  man  ?     Even  s6me  of 
tliebest  of  men,  who  have  observed  their  own  hearts,  are  forced 
to  cry  out,  OA,  wretched  creature   that  I  am  /,   What   vicious 
principles  do  I  find  in  my  members  warring  against  reason  and 
the  law  of  nu/  mind^  and  bringing  me  too  often  into  captivity  to 
tin  ?     Whether  St.  Paul  complained  tlius  concermng  himself  or 
tko  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  chapter  vii.   verses  23,   24.  or 
whether  he  spoke  it  in  the  name  of  mere  pretenders  to  religion, 
yet  as  there  is  not  a  just  vian  upon  earth,  that  dotth  good,  and 
^lever  sins ;  so  I  am  persuaded,  there  is  not  a  man  >vho  cannot 
in  some  measure  take   up  tiiis  complaint,  that  he  is  sometimes 
1yd  astray  by  sense,  appetite  or  passion,  in  greater  or  lesser  in- 
stances, against  the  better  dictates-  of  his  mind  and  conscience : 
There  is  not  a  man  who  may  not  mourn  over  himself  in  this 
language,  O  icretched  creature  indeed !     Who  shall  deliver  mc 
from  this  native  disorder,   this  inward  plague,  these  evil  pro* 
]>cnsities  of  my  nature  ?     There  is  none  perfectly  righteous  ,*  no 
not  one. 

I  may  sum  up  tlie  argument  contained  in  the  three  last  con- 
siderations in  this  manner,  viz.  If  great  multitudes  of  mankind 
are  grossly  sinful^  and  if  every  iucuvidual,  wilUouX  exe^^Niou^ 


tM  mviv  An  ucariiT,  he. 

h  «0l«al^  •  rialier  tgtiiwt  the  kw  <rf  hit  CretAor ;  if 
jiropeiMitlet  and  incliiuitloiit  aroear  even  in  joungcst  yean 
eYerr  ebitd  beooinea  an  aetoai  tinner  almott  to  toon  at 
capable  of  moral  or  immoral  amiont ;  we  have  jatt  rean 
eondude^  there  it  tome  original  and  univertal  de^neracj  t| 
over  the  whole  raoe  of  men  from  their  birth  :  For  it  it  n<yt 
aiippoted  that  the  witdom,  equity  and  goodnett  of  God  «i 
ever  have  produced  tuch  a  world,  wherein  every  tingle  ere 
coming  oat  of  their  Maker*t  handt  in  the  original  ttateof  i 
cenoe  and  fiill  power  to  obey,  thould  be  that  defiled  by  theii 
wilfiil  and  choten  ditoliedienee. 


It  hat  been  taid  indeed,  in  oppotition  to  Uiit  argument 
if  the  firtt  maUi  even  Adam,  did  fall  into  tin,  tliougfa  hi 
made  innoeeot  and  perfect,  then  among  a  million  of  creai 
every  one  might  rin,  though  he  was  made  at  innocent  a 
perfect  at  Adam,  and  that  this  it  a  better  account  of  to  mm 
an  apotiac^.  To  which  I  antwer.  There  it  indeed  a  bare  | 
bility  of  thit  event :  But  the  improbability  that  every  ere 
thould  fall  into  sin,  it  in  the  proportion  of  a  million  to  one. 
I  prove  it  thus  :  If  a  million  of  creatures  were  made  but 
equal  pr(»btbility  to  ttand  or  fall ;  and  if  all  Uie  numbers 
one  to  one  million  inclusively,  were  set  in  a  rank,  it  is  plaic 
it  is  a  million  to  one  that  just  any  tingle  proposed  and  detern 
number  of  all  this  multitude  should  fall  by  sin  :  Now  the 
sum  it  one  of  these  numbers,  that  is,  the  last  of  them,  and  e 
quently,  in  this  way  of  calculation,  it  is  a  million  to  one  ag 
the  supposition,  that  the  whole  number  of  men  should  fall, 
yet  further,  if  tliey  were  all  made  in  a  far  greater  probabil 
standing  than  falling,  which  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
teem  to  require,  then  it  is  much  more  than  a  roiliion  to  r  nc 
all  should  sin  against  their  Creator  without  exception, 
therefore  the  weakness  of  this  objection  ;  though  I  have 
several  triumphs,  in  a  few  -pages,  supported  only  by  this  f 
ment,  which  has  the  proportion  of  more  than  a  whole  milli 
one  against  it.  And  yet  this  argument  will  grow  still  ten  \ 
sand  times  stronger,  if  we  suppose  ten  thousand  millions  to 
lived  since  the  creation. 

It  has  been  said  again,  if  the  nature  of  our  first  pa 
was  not  originally  corrupt,  who  committed  the  first  sin,  anc 
casioned  the  suflTering,  ncitlier  is  my  nature  originally  cor 
who  am  no  ways  concerned  in  the  commission  of  that  sin 
only  am  thereby  subjected  to  sufiering.  I  answer,  But  if  tli 
of  our  first  parent  laid  him  under  guilt,  tainted  and  d( 
his  own  nature,  both  soul  and  body,  and  I  am  derived 
him  as  my  spring  and  head,  I  may  be  thus  defiled  also,  rece 
M  laiot  both  in  soul  and  body,  frouS  the  first  criminal,  at  I 
shewn  aAerwardt. 


Qxnskruaii.  tM 

YtSL  It  mtj  be  fiurllier  argaed,  tiwl  1MB  it  •  crettuM^ 
Ukn  tnm  faU  original  atato^  baoaoie  he  te  ao  far  ettfeebkd  or 
oomiptad,  that  lie  haa  not  a  ready  aod  praolioal  power*  to  par- 
fimi  the  law  of  hia  Maker,  which  ¥et  eontiaaea  to  be  written  in 
Ua  heart  bf  nliire:  Doea  not  tbb  law  of  reaaon,  and  nalorei  and 
eonadcnoey  require  ua  to  lave  God  wiik  ail  our  heart  and  mmlf  io 
dealariikawr neigUour  a$  we  think  it  proper  he  should dealmtk 
m,  and  to  gor^ n  our  own  appetitea  and  paasiooa  bj  rulea  of 
maon?  IX^itnot  require  alao,  thattheae  Uiinga  mual  be  dona 
in  perfiDction,  and  without  defect,  whether  thej  regard  God,  our 
aeigiilMNir,  or  ouraelYea  ?  Doth  it  not  demand  that  we  ahonU 
adore  and  iionour,  fear  and  tniat  in  the  great  God  that  made  ua, 
tad  obey  all.that  we  know  to  be  his  will  in  a  perfect  manner  i 
Doea  it  not  preacribe  constant  justice,  truth  and  goodneaa  toward 
«nr  neigtiboor,  without  one  eyil  thought,  one  covetous  wish,  one 
SBviou%  or  malicious  act  of  the  will,  or  the  tonffuci  or  the  hand, , 
(awnrda  him.  Does  it  not  demand  that  our  sel^government,  or 
oar  temperance  ahould  not  indulge;  one  irregular  pasnon,  ajr 
ippetite  r  And  doea  it  not  require,  that  every  one  of  these  lower 
powera  should  be  perfectly  subject  to  r«ison  and  conscience? 
Now  is  there  any  man  on  earth  can  say,  that  he  has  a  ready  and 
practical  power  to  perform  all  these  laws  which  his  Maker  haa 
written  in  his  heart  without  any  sinful  irregularity  in  thou^i^ 
word  or  deed? 

Perhapa  you  will  insist  on  it  still,  that  man  has  still  within 
Urn  those  fiunilties  of  understanding,  and  will,  and  afiection, 
which  have  a  natural  power  to  perform  these  duties  ;  and  per« 
kapa  you  wUl  prove  it  too,  because  whensoever,  according  to 

*  Obtcrre,  I  do  not  Msert  here,  thtt  man  hat  not  a  remote,  sp^cnlatire  MtA 
latoral  power  to  obey  the  law  of  Ood,  but  it  it  abundaotly  evident  be  bat  ooC  an 
faoiediate,  proximate  aod  moral  or  prACiical  power  to  do  it,  lince  not  oat  of  all 
aaokiod  have  aver  done  it.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  if  the  want  of  this 
Boral  dbpotiiion,  tbif  practical  pow^r  of  peifttct  obedience  to  the  law  of  Oodf 
vbieb  I  cJI  iotuflScieoce,  ability  and  impotence,  at  ia  shewn  at  larga  Hiidsr 
^oettioQ  XIII.  and  scripture  utei  the  same  langaagc.  ,^ 

And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  obvcrved  also,  that  iblt  distiBCtioa  of  tofleicai 
power  into  natoral  aod  moral  will  tolve  the  objections  derived  from  a  pteieace, 
that  **  God  would  never  continue  mankind  under  tuch  a  law  which  they  have 
aot  preeeot  vnlficieiit  power  to  obfy."  This  is  certain  matter  of  fact  lAal  ikerw 
k  a  Urn  whit«M  ta  lAe  heart  or  amsdenc9  qf  mon  ;  Rom.  ii.  13«  which  requires 
Ireater  perftctioo  of  obedience  than  man  has  a  practical  ur  moral  power  tofotti 
thoeg h  be  may  have  natural  powers  equal  to  the  command. 

I  add  yet  farther,  that  though  many  men,  by  the  usual  aids  of  divine  grace 
iMy  obey  this  law  of  Ood,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  new  cove* 
i«a«,  awd  may  obtain  the  favour  of  Ood,  yet  they  cannot  fulfil  it,  so  far  as  t« 
abiain  jostiftcatjoo  or  acceptance  according  to  this  law,  which  requires  pcrfeef 
obedieoc«,  aod  curses  every  one  that  fails  in  it;  Rom.  ii.  9.  aod  chapter  iti,  19^ 
10.  Oal.  iii.  20.  And  this  hope  of  divine  aid,  and  divine  acceptance  is  richly. 
•afteicBt  to  encoarags  our  utmost  diligence  in  aU  the  duties  of  obedieace,  and 
iseare  mea  from  deapeir,  aed  from  the  nedect  of  religion  aod  virtue.  Thus  It 
•ppeare,  tbet  this  impoteooe  of  men  to  fulfil  the  lav  pcffeclly,  Vi  tto  ' 
Utat  frem  the  nlmoai  diligeuG9  ia  reiigtoa. 


3tf0  RCJIN   AND   RECOYERT,    &C. 

RDy  scheme  of  ireligiony  a  man  is  made  holy,  he  has  do  new 
facuhies  given  him,  and  therefore  these  natural  faculties  which 
tie  has  are  sufficient.  I  answer,  If  any  man  be  made  holy, 
though  he  has  no  new  faculties  given  him,  yet  their  vicious  pro- 
pensities are  so  far  subdued  or  taken  away,  and  the  sinful  ten- 
dencies of  all  his  powers  arc  so  far  changed  into  that  which  is 
"virtuous  and  holy  :  But  it  is  evident  in  our  present  state  in  this 
world,  that  the  propensities  of  the  will  and  affections  to  that 
'  which  is  evil,  are  so  much  superior  and  prevalent,  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  lives  one  day  without  breaking  this  perfect  law  of 
his- Maker,  in  thought  word  or  deed :  And  therefore,  though  by 
reason  of  Jiis  natural  faculties  he  may  hdve  a  remote  and  specu* 
lative  suiliciency  of  natural  power  to  obey  his  Maker's  law,  yet 
he  has  no  proximate  and  practical,  or  moral  sufficiency  to  per- 
form it,  by  reason  of  the  perverse  and  sinful  bias  of  his  will  and 
'  affections,  and  the  weak  influences  of  understanding,  reason  and 
conscience,  which  are  so  easily  and  continually  overcome  by 
sinful  appetites  and  inclinations. 

It  should  be, considered  further,  that  the  outward  tempta- 
tions to  which  Uiaiikind  are  cx])osed  all  around  tlicm  in  the  pre- 
sent state,  especially  in  tlie  vigour  and  pLTfeciion  of  animal  life, 
are  evidently  too  strong  to  bo  cUcctually  and  constantly  resisted 
and  overcome  by  these  enfecblcdl'aculties  of  reason  and  consci- 
ence, while,  at  the  sa»ne  time,  iiis  will  and  affections,  as  well  as 
his  a|)petites  and  patjsions,  have  a  |)owerful  bias  and  propensity 
to  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  commit  sin.  So  that  if  we  take 
a  full  survey  of  all  these  oircumstances  in  which  mankind  are  now 
situated,  if  we  consider  tlieir  strong  proj)ensitie3  to  evil  within 
their  own  nature,  the  powerful  temptations  to  evil  thatsuiTound 
tliem  without,  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  their  guardian  powers, 
reason  and  conscience,  to  resist  all  these  oppositions,  and  to 
break  through  all  these  iuipediments  ;  and  if  we  add  here  to  the 
constant  and  daily  evidence  of  all  this,  by  the  constant  and  daily 
sins  of  mankind,  we  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
moral  and  practical  powers  in  the  present  state,  are  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to  his  duties,  but  vastly 
inferior  to  them.  Now,  would  a  wise,  a  just  and  a  merciful 
God,  who  is  abundant  iji  goodness,  have  formed  s^ch  sensible 
and  intellectual  creatures  orignally  by  his  own  hand,  in  such  a 
wretched  estate,  that  their  powers  and  capacities  should  be  so 
much  below  their  duties,  that  they  break  his  law  daily  and  conti- 
nually, and  it  may  be  said,  that  whatsoever  natural  faculties 
they  have,  yet  they  have  not  a  ready  and  practical  sufficiency  of 
power  to  perfonn  it  ? 

Shall  it  be  objected  further,  that  God  cannot  require  more 
jot  mnn  Ihan  he  has  given  him  power  to  perform,  and  therefore 
JjJs  Jaw  cannot  require  peri'eclvou,  \£  \v^  U^^  uot  power  perfectly 
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obey  it ;  foF  the  demands  of  a  lavr  must  be  limited  by  the 
iwers  of  the  subject,  aod  cannot  exceed  it.  To  this  I  mi^ht 
iswer . — I.  That  the  demands  of  a  law  must  not  exceed  the 
)wera  of  an  innocent  and  new-made  creature,  just  as  he  cornea 
om  the  hand  of  God ;  but  when  he  has  some  way  or  other 
lined  and  enfeebled,  perverted  of  broken  liis  original  powers, 
r  brought  an  evil  bias  into  them,  may  not  the  law  of  God  still 
Nitinue  to  demand  such  obedience,  which  he  has  not  a  present 
ifficiency  o^  power  to  yield  or  perform  ?  Or  I  might  perhaps 
dtter  answerthus : — II.  That  the  law  of  our  Maker  in  its  de- 
lands  must  be  limited  by  the  original,  absolute  and  natural 
ower  of  the  creature  to  perform  it,  which  was  then  also  morally 
sd  practioally  sufficient  for  the  purpose:  but  when  a  race  of 
NDgs,  by  their  own  folly,  have  so  perverted  and.  discomposed 
leae  natural  faculties,  that  they  have  not  an  imoMdiate,  proxi- 
late  and  practical  power  to  perform  ttie  law  of  God,  this  does 
ot  destroy  nor  abate  the  commands  of  the  law  of  our  Maker  : 
lutthey  stand  in  full  perfection  of  authority  and  demand,  since 
le  natural  {)owers  are  still  continued,  though  our  perverse  incii- 
ttions,  which  is  indeed  our  moral  impotence,  are  continually 
urrying  us  to  disobey  these  commands. 

Shall  it  be  said  again,  though  we  break  the  laws  of  our 
laker  so  frequently,  yet  he  knows  the  weakness  of  our  frame, 
nd  he  pities  and  pardons  infirm  and  feeble  creatures,  where 
lere  is  any  desire  to  please  him,  though  their  disobedience  be 
ery  frequent.  But  in  answer  to  tl^is^  I  would  say,.first.  It  is  the 
ew  covenant,  or  covenant  of  grace,  wliicli  holds  forth  God  as 
ityingtmd  pardoning  his  sinful  creatures;  not  the  law  of  cre<* 
tion  or  innocence,  by  which  all  men  are  condemned  for  sin» 
lecondly,  I  would  enquire,  did  God  make  such  creatures  sp 
ifirm  and  feeble  in  their  original  state,  as  that  they  should  so 
requently  and  continually  offviid  their  Maker,  and  want  forgive- 
ess  ?  Did  he  give  them  such  a  law  to  govern  their  actions,  as 
bould  never,  never  be  fulfilled  by  any  one  of  them,  but  should 
e  daily  and  constantly  broken  by  them  ;  and  that  tlie  newrmade 
reature  should  want  daily  and  continual  pardon  ?  Would  a  God, 
fho  adjusts  the  proportions  of  all  things  in  iutinlte  wisdom,  give 
law  to  his  creatures  which  is  so  disproportionate  to  their  original 
owers,  that  even  in  the  state  of  their  creation  they  are  almost 
nder  some  sort  of  necessity  of  breaking  it,  and  stand  in  need  of 
aily  and  repeated  forgiveness?  Does  not  all  this  view  of  things 
ive  us  abundant  conviction  that  mankind  is  now  a  degenerate 
eing,  and  not  such  as  it  was  created  by  that  wise,  that  righteous, 
ud  that  merciful  God  who  made  it  ?     ' 

If  those  who  are  most  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this  uni- 
ersal  and  early  depravation  of  man,  would  look  into  themselves 
aily,  and  observe  all  the  sinful  and  irregular  turns  of  their  own 
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heart,  how  ready  and  prepense  tbey  are  to  gin  and  folljr  in  greatei 
or  leaser  instances,  how  soon  appetite  and  passion  start  op*  it 
opposition  to  reason  and  conscience,  how  often  they  preTail  ovei 
their  better  sentiments,  how  frequently  the  perfect  demands  ol 
the  law  of  God  are  broken  by  thera,  how  thoughtless  and  for- 
getful they  are  of  their  divine  Maker  and  Governor,  how  coU 
and  languishing  their  affections  to  what  is  religioua  and  holy 
how  little  love  they  have  to  truth,  how  Kttle  delight  in  virtue  by  na- 
ture, bow  averse  to  commune  with  God,  while  they  are  fond  and 
violent  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles  and  folliea ;  could  any  of  them  think 
that  they  are  such  innocent  and  holy  creatures  as  God  at  first  had 
created  us,  and  that  they  have  been  such  from  their  childhood  oi 
tlieir  entrance  into  tlie  Uie  and  state  of  man  ?  Surely  a  Kttle  more 
frequent  and  accurate  observation  of  their  own  heart  would  lead 
them  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  themselves,  and  convince 
them  feelingly  that  tliere  was  some  early  degeneracy  from  tbt 
first  re<!titude  of  human  nature. 

« 

IX.  Another  proof  of  the  degeneracy  and  fall  of  mankind 
h  this,  that  they  have  not  only  lost  their  innocence  and  the  image 
of  their  Maker,  and  their  original  sufficiency  of  power  to  fulfi 
the  demands  of  his  law,  but  they  also  lie  evidently  under  hii 
actual  displeasure,  which  could  not  be  their  primaeval  state.  Ai 
we  have  taken  a  short  view  of  the  sins  of  men,  let  us  also  bricfl; 
survey  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  see  whether  they  look  likt 
a  race  of  beings  such  as  their  Creator  made  them,  or  are  par* 
takers  of  hi%  original  favour. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  rational  creatures  descending 
hourly  to  death  and  the  grave.  Among  these  a  few  are  destroyer 
by  some  sudden  stroke ;  Ijut  far  the  greater  part  go  thither  b; 
painful  and  slow  approaches  ?  Death  and  the  grave,  a  sore  pu 
nishment !  A  dark  and  shameful  prison  !  Which  would  neve 
have  been  made  for  a  race  of  intellectual  creatures,  persisting  ii 
the  beauty  and  honour  of  their  innocence  and  virtue,  and  abicUnj 
in  the  original  favour  of  him  that  gave  them  hte  and  being 
•*  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;"  Rom.  vi.  23.  and  from  this  pu 
nishment  of  sin  there  is  none  of  the  race  of  men  can  plead 
freedom,  or  claim  a  discharge.  If  mankind  had  stood  in  thei 
original  sinless  state,  cah  we  ever  suppose  that  any  of  ther 
should  have  been  made  sacrifices  to  death  ?  Much  less  that  ever 
one  of  them  sliould  be  bound  to  certain  destruction  ?  And  espe 
cially  that  half  their  race  should  have  been  doomed  to  die  befor 
seven  years  old,  that  is,  before  they  reach  a  tenth-part  of  tk 
present  age  of  man,  or  have  done  any  thing  in  life  worth  livin 
lor  ?  Di<l  God  make  rational  creatures  to  destroy  them  by  mi 
lions  f  Were  men  at  first  made  for  death  ?  Methinks  every  hi 
lock  of  mortality  in  a  clmrch>yard,  and  every  grave-stone  ther 
assures  us  tliat  mankind  have  lost  their  innocence.    But  let  i 
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roceed  to  other  miseries  that  attend  us  in  life-time,  many  of 
hich  end  in  death  and  dissolution,  and  all  hasten  us  down  to 
le  grave. 

Think  next  of  the  multitudes  that  are  racked  day  and  night 
1  their  couches,  with  extreme  torture,  by  the  gout  and  stone» 
le  cholic  and  rheumatism,  and  all  manner  of  acute  and  painful 
iaeases ;  and  then  say,  are  these  the  torments  which  a  merciful 
lod  could  ever  contrive  for  a  sinless  creature  ?  Think  of  the 
ismal  and  destructive  scenes  of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  that 
iTc  one  time  or  another  overspread  all  nations.  Doea  not 
iture  furnish  this  world  with  woes  enough,  or  does  not  man- 
nd  die  fast  enough,  but  they  must  wound  and  slaughter  each 
her  ?  Cast  vour  thoughts  over  a  field  of  battle,  where  thousands 
'  such  noble  creatures  as  man  are  destroyed  lik#  brutes,  are 
lin  by  mutual  hatred,  and  perish  by  sharp  and  bloody  strokes^ 
id  the  fatal  engines  of  death  ;  and  many  thousands  more  He  oa 
e  cold  ground,  with  their  flesh  and  limbs  battered  and  tom^ 
Minded  and  panting  in  extreme  anguish,  and  die  by  degrees  : 
re  these  such  scenes  of  innocence  and  peace  as  mankind  were 
ade  for  ?  Are  these  the  signals  of  their  Maker's  love,  or  of 
eir  own  original  virtue  ? 

Yet  again,  let  us  send  our  thoughts  through  the  long  ranks 
id  files  of  war.  What  unknov/n  multitudes  are  bred  up  to  thia 
oody  trade,  and  sell  their  lives  daily  for  the  price  of  a  few 
^nce,  or  for  a  morsel  of  meat  and  sustenance.  Multitudes  are 
iven  by  their  princes  against  their  wills  into  the  wars,  or  drag- 
id  on  by  their  leaders  to  destruction  and  death.  What  millions 
e  constrained  to  stand  the  volley  of  small  shot  in  the  field  of 
ittle,  or  to  venture  up  to  the  mouths  of  cannon  in  the  siege  of  a 
wn  or  city  ?  They  are  forced  to  hazard  their  limbs  and  their 
res,  and  even  their  eternal  interests,  by  fighting  against  they 
low  not  who,  and  destroying  men  they  know  not  why.  They 
e  put  under  a  necessity  of  killing  their  fellow-creatures,  or 
*ing  killed  by  them,  because  wild  and  vicious  princes  quarrel 
)out  the  bounds  of  their  dominion,  or  about  some  ti'iflesof  state 
id  impertinences  of  honour.  Some  of  them  who  have  any 
mains  of  conscience,  are  forced  to  fight  against  their  own  best 
terests  of  liberty  and  property,  as  well  as  against  the  interest 
'  God  and  goodness.  Whole  nations  are  tlius  appointed  to 
eiughter  by  the  tyrannical  laws  of  those  that  rule  over  them  in 
irious  parts  of  the  world ;  and  sometimes  there  are  but  very 
w  in  a  whole  country  that  are  excused  from  bearing  arms  and 
itering  into  these  dismal  and  deathfui  circumstances,  when  their 
nperors  shall   tell  them  that  their  humour  or  pleasure  require* 

Would  this  have  been  the  fate  of  mankind  if  they  had  stood 
I  perfect  innocence^  or  if  all  nations  were  uovf  botw  vw  \\\^vt 
'igiaal  purity  ? 
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Think  of  the  vast  Dumbers  that  are  swallowed  up  in  th< 
mighty  waters  by  the  rage  of  stormy  winds  and  seas,  which  an 
roused  to  destroy  mortals^  and  pronounce  aloud  the  wrath  o 
heaven.  Review  a  little  what  immense  muhitudes  have  beei 
swept  away  by  the  pestilence,  or  have  had  their  nature  and  lift 
worn  out  by  the  long  and  tedious  agonies  of  fitmine  ?  Wouli 
famine  and  pestilence,  vrith  all  the  dismal  train  of  lingering  hor 
rors  which  attend  them,  have  been  ever  made  for  innocent  crea< 
tures,  to  htve  thus  swept  away  whole  nations  of  them,  of  ever; 
age  and  sex,  men,  women,  and  children,  vnthout  distinction  ? 

Think  yet  again»  what  numbers  of  mankind  have  beei 
crushed,  into  misery  and  death,  in  their  own  dwellings,  am 
buried  there  bv  earthquakes,  or  have  had  all  their  bones  bruised 
their  ijmbs  diuointed  and  broken,  and  their  flesh  painfully  bat 
tered  by  the  nil  of  houses,  and  been  buried  alive  in  the  ruins  o 
whole  towns  and  villages,  while  their  neighbours  have  beei 
burned  or  drowned  in  muhitudes,  by  the  dismal  eruptions  of  fir 
and  water,  or  destroyed  terribly  by  deluges  of  liquid  fire,  break 
ing  out  of  the  earth  ?  Survey  these  scenes  of  horror,  and  the 
say,  would  a  God  of  goodness  and  justice  treat  innocent  crea 
tures  at  this  rate,  or  expose  them  to  these  formidable  mischiefs 

Carry  your  thoughts  over  the  seas  to  the  country  of  canni 
bals  and  other  savages,  where  by  the  custom  of  nations,  thon 
sands  of  their  conquered  enemies,  or  prisoners  of  war,  are  some 
times  cruelly  put  to  death,  to  pave  the  road  to  their  own  palac 
with  their  skulls,  or  they  are  ofTered  in  sacrifice  to  their  idols 
sometimes  they  are  roasted  in  slow  fires,  as  I  before  hinted,  an( 
tortured  and  eaten  by  their  barbarous  conquerors :  Add  to  thi 
all  the  former  miseries,  and  then  say,  whether  this  world  doe 
not  look  like  a  province  half  forsaken  of  its  gracious  governoi 
or  almost  given  up  to  mischief  and  misery. 

Some  perhaps  will  say  here,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  mi|l 
titude  of  these  miseries,  without  any  universal  degeneracy  o 
corruption  of  human  nature.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  mankini 
who  are  overwhelmed  by  earthquakes,  who  are  drowned  in  th 
seas,  who  are  destroyed  by  war  or  famine,  who  are  racked  wit 
long  and  terrillc  distempers,  who  arc  eaten  by  savages,  or  pu 
to  death  by  tlie  hands  of  violence  and  cruelty ;  and  perhaps  thoi 
who  sufler  peculiar  afflictions  are  punished  for  their  own  persont 
iniquities.  Answer.  Take  a  just  survey  of  all  the  persons  wb 
have  fallen  under  these  miseries,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reasa 
to  conclude  they  have  all  been  sinners  above  others.  Do  not  tb 
calamities  of  war,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  earthquakei 
and  inundations,  &c.  spread  promiscuously  without  distinctio 
throi.  .^  i  a  whole  country  at  once,  and  involve  the  best  and  won 
of  ivi.  in  the  same  misery  and  ruin  ?  And  is  there  any  groun 
to  iihiii^mc,  that  those  spreading  devastations  make  any  distinc 
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ffon  between  greater  and  lesser  sinners  ?  No,  by  no  means.  It 
IS  sufficiently  erident  that  all  persons  are  liable  to  them,  and 
whole  nations  at  once  sufler  by  them.  Such  is  the  universal  do- 
pneracy  of  human  nature,  that  wheresoever  these  calamities 
etMney  they  find  none  innocent :  and  it  is  the  general  situation  of 
degenerate  mankiod,  under  just  displeasure  of  Ghxl  that  maiSe 
tii^9  which  exposes  them  all  to  these  destructions. 

But  to  proceed  in  a  survey  of  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
Think  of  the  innumerable  common  roisfortanes  which  attend 
human  life ;  look  into  the  bills  of  mortality^  obser^  what  multi- 
tudes perish  by  these  accidents  in  one  city  every  week,  and  infer 
what  a  much  larger  number  of  these  accidents  injure  the  health, 
the  ease,  the  limbs  of  mankind,  and  fill  their  lives  withpain, 
though  they  a^e  iiot  brought  immediately  to  the  grave.  Think 
of  the  mischiefs  which  are  continually  plotting  and  contriving  in 
til  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  world,  whereby  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  race  of  men  try  to  defraud,  circumvent,  and  do  in- 
jary  and  mischief  to  their  neighbours ;  and  the  bad  and  the  good 
suffer  promiscuously  in  this  world  in  their  possessions  and  pro- 
perties, in  their  comforts  of  life,  in  their  health,  add  in  all  that 
u  dear  to  them.  Take  a  vieiV  of  these  extensive  and  reigning 
vices  and  miseries,  and  then  say,  whether  this  worFd  be  not  a 
part  of  the  creation  of  God,  which  bears  plain  and  signal  tokens 
of  the  frowns  and  displeasure  of  its  Maker. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  heap  of  human  misery,  if  we 
should  consider  the  cutting  sorrows  which  arise  from  the  daily 
loss  of  our  dearest  comforts.  What  groans  and  heart-achs  and 
waiiingsof  the  living  surround  iiie  pillows  of  dyine  friends  and 
dearer  children  ?  W  hat  symptoms  of  piercing  and  painful  dis- 
tress attend  their  remains  when  they  are  conveyed  to  tlie  grave  ? 
And  by  such  losses  all  the  comforts  of  future  life  become  disre- 
lishing, and  every  new  scene  of  sorrow  is  embittered  with  double 
gall.  JLiCt  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  sorrows,  miseries  iind 
deaths  of  mankind  round  the  world,  especially  in  the  more  civi« 
lized  pairt  of  it,  there  is  scarce  one  person  sick,  or  in  paiu,  mi- 
serable or  dying,  but  several  others  sustain  a  considerable  share 
of  misery  by  the  strong  ties  of  nature,  or  of  interest,  the  dear 
bonds  of  friendship,  and  the  tender  and  sympathiiiug  powers 
which  are  mingled  in  our  composition.  This  diffuses  a  personal 
calamity  through  whole  families,  this  multiplies  human  sorrows 
and  miseries  into  an  endless  number,  and  makes  us  justly  en- 
quire, can  all  this  be  contrived  to  torment  innocence  and  holiness, 
or  to  punish  creatures  who  continue  such  as  God  made  them 
at  first? 

It  would  still  swell  the  load,  if  we  bring  in  the  many  teazing 
vexations  and  cutting  disappointments  which  arise  from  the 
falsehood  of  pretended  friends,  and  from  the  cruelly  oi  Viii^^> 
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irom  whom  we  expected  nothing  but  benevpl^noe  and  love,  to- 

Sther  with  the  leverlasting  disquietudes  that  are  rising  in  soma 
Bilies  hourly  from  little  crossing  occurrences  of  life.  Can  this 
be  a  state  of  happiness,  where  we  meet  with  perpetual  contra- 
diction to  our  opinions  and  to  our  wills,  which  awaken  tiie  soul 
too  often  into  rage  and  impatience,  and  rufBe  the  spirits  of  most 
men  ?  Add  to  all  this  the  inward  anguish  that  springs  from  all  our 
own  uneasy  and  unruly  passions  of  every  kind :  And  where  is 
the  breast  that  has  not  some  of  these  uneasy  passions  born  with 
it,^  and  reigiyng  in  it,  or  at  least  frequently  making  their  assaults 
upon  our  peace  ?  Bring  in  here  all  the  wrath  and  resentment 
kmdled  in  the  hearts  of  men,  all  the  envy  and  malice  that  burns 
within  it,  all  the  imaginary  fears  and  the  real  terrors  of  future 
distress  coming  upon  us,  ail  the  rage  and  despair  of  lost  bless* 
ings  that  were  put  within  our  hopes,  and  all  the  vicious  and  un- 
governable ferments  of  animal  nature,  which  torment  the  spirit 
alt  the  day,  and  forbid  our  nighUy  repose.  Would  ttiese  things 
ever  have  happened  if  man  had  continued  in  favour  with  his 
Maker,  and  had  not  been  almost  abandoned  to  his  own  folly,  and 
in  a  great  measure  given  up  to  misery  ? 

Suppose  it  should  be  objected  here  against  all  this  reason- 
ing, in  some  such  manner  as  this  :  It  is  granted  that  men  may 
inake  sorrows  for  themselves,  and  may  be  punished  by  their  fol- 
lies, if  they  chuse  to  create  their  own  miseries :  But  let  us  com- 
pare together  all  the  real  necessary  sorrows  which  any  man 
BufTers,  and  the  comforts  which  he  enjoys,  and  when  we  have 
put  them  into  the  balance,  let  us  remember,  that  so  far  as  these 
comforts  reach,  they  will  answer  for  an  equal  share  of  sorrows 
and  calamities,  and  absolve  the  justice  of  God  from  treating  his 
innocent  creatures  amiss.  Then  all  the  over-balancing  sorrows 
may  be  esteemed  but  necessary  even  for  an  innocent  race  of  be- 
ings to  sustain,  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  order  to  future  rewards  or 
*})unishments :  And  the  gi*eat  God  well  knows  how' to  reward  all 
that  ever-balance  of  sufierings  hereafter,  which  every  man  sus- 
tains here  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  comforts,  in  answer 
to  this,  •     -         • 

I  would  snrvey  ilie  sinful  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  this 
world  round  the  globe,  and  then  humbly  enquire,  doth  one- 
quarter  of  mankind  behave  so  well  in  this  world  in  tlieir  state  of 
trial,  as  to  give  any  observing  person  reason  to  expect,  that  they 
shall  ever  pai*take  of  rewards  hereafter  ?  Is  there  found  among 
mankind  such  a  dutiful  and  obedient  conduct  towards  God,  or 
such  a  life  of  strict  virtue  and  goodness  towards  their  neighbour, 
as  to  entitle  one  fourth  part  of  men  to  the  rewards  of  futurity, 
and  consequently  to  any  equal  recompence  hereafter,  for  the  for- 
mer over-balance  of  their  sorrows  here  ?  And  if  not,  how  tiua 
shall  this  same  over-balance  of  calamities  and  miseries  be  uc- 
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Hioted  for?  It  19  confessed  that  it  ^yas  inflicted  ob  them  as  inno- 
•nt  creatures  in  a  stale  of  trial,  and  therefore  justice  requires 
St  they  should  have  a  reeona pence  for  these  over-balancing  sor- 
ws,  which  yet  they  are  never  likely  to  receive.  Upon  the 
lole  therefore  we  cannot  well  impute  the  superior  sorrows  of 
lukind  merely  to  such  a  state  of  probsition  ;  but  they  are  rather 
be  aocouated  for  as  the  effects  of  some  universal  defl^eneruey, 
d  the  just  displeasure  of  the  riglitepus  Creator  and  Governor 
Ihis  world.  J3ut  to  make  this  appear  yet  plainer,  I  proceed 
the  aext  consideration. 

X.  Not  only  those  who  are  grown  up  in  the  practice  of  ini- 
ity,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  punished  for  their  own  sins 
id  follies,  but  even  all  mankind  in  their  earliest  infancy  are 
ider  some  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  their  Maker,  before  they 
come  actual  and  personid  transgressors,  before  they  know  any 
ing  of  nu>ral  good  pr  evil,  or  can  come  into  a  state  of  trial* 
the  very  youngest  hoyrs  of  life,  before  children  can  be  said 
perform  rational  actions,  or  to  commit  actual  sins,  they  are 
qect  to  a  thousand  miseries  :  which  shews  them  to  be  m  race 
beings  out  of  favour  with  theur  Maker,  and  under  his  dis* 
easqre  even  from  their  birth :  For  can  we  think  a  Ggd  of  per- 
;t  goodness,  wisdom  and  equity,  would  bring  such  infant-beings 
to  existence^  to  feel  such  calamities  in  the  complete  innocence 
'  spotless  nature  ? 

W1m4  aoguisli  and  pain  are  infants  sometime^  exposed  to^ 
en  as  they  are  coming  into  the  world,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
itered  into  it  ?  Wliat  agoniey  await  their  birth  ?  What  nu- 
erous  and  acute  maladies^  what  deplorable  diseases  are  ready 
attack  them  ?  What  gripes,  what  convulsions  of  nature, 
bat  cutting  anguish,  what  pangs  and  inward  torments^  whicii 
ing  some  of  them  down  to  death,  as  soon  as  they  have  seen 
le  light  of  this  world  a  few  hours  or  days  ?  And  if  they  sur- 
ve  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  danger,  what  unknown 
rture  do  they  find  in  the  breeding  of  their  teeth,  And  otlier 
aladies  of  infancy,  which  can  be  told  only  by  slirieks  and  tears, 
id  that  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  while  they  are 
igering  on  the  very  borders  of  death  i  What  additional  pains 
id  sorrows  do  they  sustain  sometimes  by  the  negligence  or  po<- 
(rty  of  their  mothers,  and  by  the  cruelty  of  nurfes  r  What  sore 
uises  and  unhappy  injm*ies,  whereby  many  of  tbeip  are  brought 
»wn  to  the  grave,  either  on  a  sudden,  or  by  slow  and  painful 
jgrees? 

Do  we  not  shudder  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  and  compas* 
m,  when  we  read  of  children  falling  into  the  fire,  and  lying 
ere  in  helpless  screams  till  their  limbs  are  burned  ofl^  or  their 
'c'S  expire  in  the  flames  ?  Or  when  they  drop  into  scalding 
ssels  of  some  boiling  litjuid,  whereby  they  reaigu  ik^vt  v>vi\& vol 


extreme  angnidh  ?  Are  not  all  our  teoderett  ipowera  shocked 
and  pained  uhen  we  hear  of  infants  left  on  their' coaches,  or 
In  their  cradles,  by  poor  parents  for  a  hour  or  two,  while 
dogs  o(  bogs  haye  gilawed  ofT  (heir  flesh  from  their  bones,  and 
they  have  been  fouud  in  dying  agonies  and  blood  ?  And  what 
■hall  we  say  of  whole  nations  in  older  times,  or  the  Hottentots 
in  our  age,  who  expose  their  children  in  the  woods  when  they 
cannot  or  will  not  maintain  them,  to  be  torn  and  devoured  by 
jpiy  savage  beast  tha  passes  by  ?  Are  these  little  young  crea<> 
tores  counted  perfectly  innocent  and  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of  tliat 
God,  who  by  his  providence  leaves  them  to  be  exposed:  to  so  dis» 
mal  a  fate  ? 

Add  to  all  this  the  common  calamities  in  wliich  these  infants 
are  involved,  when  fires,  or  earthquakt  s,  or  pestilence  rage 
through  a  whole  town  or  city,  and  muliitu  iesof  them  being  help- 
less perish  with  extreme  pain.  And  there  are  a  thousand  other 
accidents  that  attend  these  little  creatures,  whereby  their  mem« 
bers  or  their  natural  powers  receive  dismal  injuries,  and  perhaps 
they  drag  on  life  with  blindness,  deafness,  lameness  or  distortion 
of  body  or  limbs ;  sometimes  they  lansrui  ^h  on  to  manhood,  and 
sometimes  to  old  age,  under  miseries  and  sure  calamities,  which 
began  almost  as  soon  as  their  being,  and  which  are  only  ended 
by  death. 

Now  as  these  sorrows  and  death  cannot  be  sent  upon  them, 
in  a  way  of  correction  for  their  personal  and  actual  sins,  for  they 
have  none,  so  neither  arc  they  sent  fur  thef  trial  of  their  virtue,  or 
as  any  part  of  a  moral  state  of  probation  ;  for  they  have  no  rea- 
son in  exercise,  no  knowledge  of  ^^ood  and  evil,  and  are  incapsr* 
bic  of  virtue,  as  well  as  vice,-  or  any  moral  probation  in  their 
early  infancy  and  state  of  ignorance ;  yet  we  sec  multitudes  of 
these  little  miserable  beings  ;  and  are  they  treated  as  the  inno- 
cent harmless  creatures  of  a  God  of  love  and  compassion  } 
Amidst  all  these  surrounding  scenes  of  danger  and  distress,  do 
they  look  like  young  favourites  of  heaven  ?  Or  rather,  do  they 
not  seem  to  be  a  little  sort  of  criminals  under  some  ;^neral  curse 
and  punishment  ? 

If  mankind  had  stood  in  their  originaV  innocence,  surely 
their  infant  ofTspring  would  have  entered  into  the  world  under 
some  general  word  of  blessing.  The  God  who  made  the  first 
parents  of  mankind  must  certainly  have  blessed  them,  in  several 
other  respects,  as  well  as  in  saying.  Be  fruitful^  and  multiply^ 
and  replenish  the  earth  ;  Gen.  i.  28.  And  their  infants  would 
have  been  born  like  httle  young  angels,  ever  easy  and  smiling  in 
a  perfection  of  innocence,  and  in  circumstances  of  pleasure  :  And 
they  would  have  grown  up  by  many  little  eiTbrts  of  goodness  to 
the  fuller  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Maker,  and  the  practice 
pf  every  virtue,  surrounded  with  the  coroiorts  and  satisfaclious 
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of  All  in  Ami  tUte,  and  guarded  from  every  mischief  by  a  kind  and 
watchful  providence. 

But  alas,  the  case  of  children  is  quite  the  reverse  of  thia 
parity  and  peace.  Survey  the  dangers  and  miseries  just  men* 
tioueti,  nndsay,  are  these  provided  lo  receive  young  angels  just 
eatcrini;  iuto  being  ?  Were  these  maladies  and  griefo  and  groans 
ireparc^d  to  seize  a  race  of  little  angbis  coming  into  our  world  } 
f  seraphs  antl  cherubs  had  been  maqe  to  propagate  in  our  man* 
Ber,  wotild  the  gteat  and  good  God  fiave  j>rovided  such  scenes  of 

K'n  and  peril,  disease  and  death,  to  have  met  their  young 
oming  ofispriog  at  the  very  gates  of  life,  an«l  to  have  attendeo 
them  all  their  way,  or  would  he  have  sent  them  so  soon,  and  in 
soch  vast  multitudes  to  death  and  darkness  ?  Would  God  have 
ever  appointed  a  face  of  infant  aqgels  to  have  entered  into  be- 
ing in  the  midst  of  sucti  infelicities,  and  have  sent  more  than  half 
of  them' to  destruction  again,  before  they  arrived  at  the  exercise 
of  their  inf  elleclual  powers,  or  had  seen  or  doi|e,  or  enjoyed  any 
thing  worth  living  for  ?  Yet  this  is  the  wretched  case  of  the  oC& 
apring  of  mankind  in  every  generation. 

It  has  b<*en  objected  here,  that  these  sufTerings  of  children 
may  be  for  the  correctiou  and  punishipent  of  the  sins  of  their  pa^ 
rents.  But  <hc  answer  is  evident,  viz.  Can  a  God  of  equity  and 
justice  infliqt  such  sufferings  6n  cliildren  without  any  such  oonsU- 
tution  whereby  tlie  sins  of  parents  may  be,  as  it  were,  translated, 
or  imputed  to  the  children,   as  I  have  shewn  in  the  foUovring 

{larta  of  this  book  ?  Besides,  many  of  the  parents  of  these  suf- 
ering  cliildren  may  be  dead,  or  absent,  so  as  never  to  know  it ; 
How  can  it  then  be  a  correction  or  punishment  for  their  parenta* 
sin,  any  other  ways  than  as  it  is  a  general  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  their  firht  parent  ? 

I  know  some  have  pretended  to  account  for  all  these  calami- 
ties of  the  infant  race  of  mankind,  by  saying  roundly,  that  God 
rewards  them  sutficieutly  in  another  world  for  a  few  years  pain 
bere,  when  lie  takes  them  to  heaven.  But  I  answer,  Are  aH 
children  which  die  secured  of  heaven,  either  by  reason  or  sorip- 
turc  ?  If  the  infant  seed  of  Abraham  and  his  pious  followers,  are 
taken  to  dwell  with  God,  as  their  God,  are  the  children  of  vrioked 
parents  as  happy  too  P  Are  you  sure  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
pains  hereafter )  Or  that  their  souls  are  not  annihilated  at  death  i 
And  upon  either  of  these  suppositions  there  is  no  reoompence  for 
the  pains  they  suffer. 

Besides,  a  multitude  of  these  grow  up  to  mature  years^ 
and  if  they  i»!iould  prove  wicked  at  last,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  whttt 
r  'coinpence  have  tlii^y  for  tlieir  infant -sufferings  ?  Or  will  you 
MV,  that  God  actually  punished  tliem  before  they  had  sinned/ 
and  whil'^  they  were  innocent,  because  he  knew  before-hand 
they  would  sin  i   Is  this  God's  way  of  dealing  with  \i\i  cteaXviteEX 
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Doth  reason,  or  doth  scripture  give  as  any  hint  of  this  kind  ? 
And  yet  furtlier,  how  can  any  creature  know  what  they  are 
jMinislied  for  ?  And  what  wise  or  good  design  can  this  their 
panishment  obtain,  when  no  creature  can  know  what  they  are 
punished  for  in  their  infancy,  if  it  be  not  for  some  universal  de- 
l^neracy  of  all  the  race  ?  But  because  I  would  answer  all  the 
objections  I  can  think  of  which  have  the  appearance  of  reason,  I 
would  proceed  in  this  work. 

Against  idl  these  representations  of  human  infelicity  an4 
ipuery,  in  older  or  younger  years,  perhaps,  some  persons  may 
tbake  this  remonstrance  :  Is  not  the  great  God  infinite  in  good- 
iiess?  Do  not  kis  tender  mercies  spread  over  all  hU  works? 
Does  not  that  Moses,  the  Jewish  law*giver,  who  has  been  cited 
.jand  called  to  attest  the  miseries  of  man,  does  he  not  represent 
God  as  merciful  and  gracious ^  abundant  in  goodness  f  Ex. 
zxxiv«  6.  How  is  this  consistent  with  such  miseries  reigning 
mmong  hif  creatures  ?  1  answer.  If  we  consider  mankind  as  a 
trofiil  degenerate  part  of  God*s  creation,,  it  is  most  abundant 
goodness  that  they  have  any  comforts  left,  and  that  their  miseries 
are  not  doubled  :  Now  Moses  and  the  Jewish  writers  do  consi- 
der mankind  as  fallen  from  God,  and  so  his  goodness  is  evident 
in  a  thousand  instances ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  are 
alio  thousands  of  instances  of  his  just  hatred  of  sin,  and  his 
righteous  punishments  scattered  all  around  this  world  among  all 
liations  and  all  ages  of  men. 

Some  have  been  so  weak  as  to  rockon  up  a  large  catalogue 
of  the  instances  of  divine  bounty  and  eoodness  in  this  lower 
world, 'and  add  thereto  the  revelation  and  proposal  of  his  saving 

frace  ;  and  they  would  make  this  as  evident  a  proof  that  man- 
ind  stands  in  the  favour  of  God,  as  all  the  other  instances  o^ 
the  miseries  of  human  life  can  be  any  proof  of  an  universal  de- 
generacy of  men,  and  the  anger  of  God  against  them.  But  it 
ii  very^tasy  to  reply,  That  the  goodness  of  God  may  incline  him 
io  bestow  a  thousand  bounties  and  gi*accs  upon  criminals  and 
their  whole  race :  But  I  think  his  justice  and  goodness  will  not 
suffer  him  to  inflict  miseries  in  such  an  universal  manner,  where 
there  has  been  no  sin  to  deserve  them,  either  in  parents  or 
ohiidren,  in  head  or  members,  in  themselves  or  their  repre- 
sentative, as  will  appear  in  what  follows  hereafter;  but  I 
would  not  anticipate  my  design,  and  bring  in  this  before  its 
time. 

XI.  If  we  collect  and  put  together  all  these  scenes  of 
iniquity,  folly,  and  wretchedness,  even  among  the  better  sort 
of  men,  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  that  even  in  younger  years, 
as  well  as  in  more  advanced  age,  and  take  a  survey  of  them 
in  their  total  sum,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  creatures  ly- 
iog  in  such  sinful  and  miserable  circumstances,  disobedient  to 
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God  and  under  bis  displeasure,  are  not  such  as  they  came 
oat  of  die  hands  of  their  Creator,  who  is  wise  and  righteous^ 
koljf  and  good.  His  wisdom,  which  is  all  harmony  and  order, 
would  nerer  suffer  him  to  frame  sucli  a  vast  multitude,  such 
s  whole  npecies  of  beinp  under  such  wild  and  innumerable 
disorders  both  natural  and  moral  :  His  holiness  would  never 
permit  biro  to  create  being^  with  such  innate  and  i>owerful  prin- 
ciples of  iniquity;  nor  would  his  infinite  goodness  allow  him  to 
produce  a  whole  rank  and  order  of  creatures  in  such  circura- 
stances  of  pain,  agony,  torment  and  death,  if  they  were  to  be 
e$te«»Ded  his  pure,  innocent  and  holy  workmanship,  just  come 
out  of  his  sacred  hands.  Can  we  ever  reasonably  suppose,  thatthb 
holy  and  blessed  God  would  originally  design  and  frame  a  whole 
world  of  intelligent  and  rational  creatures  in  such  circumstaace% 
u  that  every  one  of  them  coming  into  being,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  long  successive  ages,  in  different  plimatee, 
of  different  tempers  and  constitutions,  under  different  inJBuenceSt 
having  greater  or  lesser  advantages  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
happiness  ;  and  in  ten  thousand  thousand  different  stations  and 
conaitions  of  life  :  I  say,  can  wc  suppose  that  they  should  all 
break  the  laws  of  their  reason,  and  defile  themselves-  with  sin 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  should  all  feci  their  appetites  and 
passions  so  often  contrary  to  reason,  and  yet  prevailing  over 
it,  that  they  should  all  so  far  offend  against  their  Maker,  all 
hecome  guilty  in  hi$  sight ^  and  be  all  exposed  more  or  less 
to  his  displeasure,  to  pain  and  misery,  and  mortality,  without 
one  single  instance  or  exception  that  wc  know  of  to  the  oon«« 
trary  ?  If  mankind  were  such  creatures  as  God  at  first  mada 
them,  can  we  suppose  that  not  one  man  among  so  many 
millions,  should  make  so  right  and  proper  an  use  of  his  rea- 
son and  conscience  as  io  avoid  sin  and  death  ?  Can  we  thinks 
that  this  should  be  the  universal  consequent  of  their  original 
state  and  constitution,  as  tliey  are  framed  by  the  hand  of  ji  wis^ 
and  holy,  and  merciful  God  ?  This,  I  say,  is  su^h  an  absurd 
thing,  a^lio  reasonable  roan  can  suppose.  Surely  Qoli  made  mam 
tipright  and  happy,  and  all  these  mischiefs  could  never  come 
directly  from  our  Creator^s  hand.  Perhaps,  here  it  may  b^ 
objected  again. 

That  this  universal  condemnation  of  mankind,  as  it  were^ 
by  wholesale,  and  laying  them  all  under  such  a  charge  of  guilt 
aud  wretchedness  without  exception,  is  more  than  our  experience 
or  observation  will  allow.  It  is  acknowledged  that  n^any  are 
now  guilty,  and  many  arc  miserable,  though  they  were  born  in« 
oocent,  and  not  degenerate  :  but  still  a  far  greater  ])art  of  mea 
have  more  moral  good  than  evil  in  them,  and  have  more  plea- 
sure than  they  have  pain  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  whole^  man* 
kind  must  not  be  pronounced  a  sinful  and  a  tnistrabU  being  ; 
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And  if  God  has  appointed  such  a  ooiutiiation  at  is  beat  in  tlift 
whole  view  of  things,  and  is  favourable  to  the  majority  of  the 
human  lace,  or  the  bulk  of  the  world ;  this  is  sufficient  to  ▼itidi- 
fMite  the  justice  of  Qod ;  and  then  the  few  sufierers  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  Do  we  not  find  it  thus  under  the  best  of  human 
laws  and  constitutions,  that  some  persons  who  were  once  inno- 
cent will  grow  wicked.?  And  that  even  some  innocent  persons 
may  be  laid  under  unavoidable  hardships  or  sufferings  ?  Yet  all 
)aw-givers  account  those  to  be  just  constitutions,  which  provide 
tar  the  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  the  subjects,  though  here  and 
there  will  be  an  unhappy  ipstance  of  guilt  and  misery.  To  this 
ilbjection  I  would  ofler  these  three  answers  :        ' 

1.  In  order  to  pronounce  a  man  miserable,  it  is  granted  he 
innsthave  more  pain  than  pleasure  ;  but  in  order  to  pronounce  a 
San  a  sinner,  there  is  no  necessity  that  his  moral  evil  should  ex- 
peed  his  good,  or  his  vices  transcend  his  virtues.  It'  a  man  had 
H  hundred  virtues,  one  vice  in  the  sight  of  God  would  pronounce 
liim  a  criminal ;  one  evil  action  would  break  the  law  of  his 
Maker,  and  lay  him  under  his  Maker's  just  displeasure.  He 
that  keeps  almost  all  the  law  of  God^  and  offends  in  one  pointy 
aflronts  that  authority  which  requires  all  obedience  :  So  that 
all  the  race  of  man  are  certainly  under  this  condemnation,  that 
they  are  sinners  every  one  of  them  :  and,  consequently,  exposed 
to  the  anger  of  him  tliat  made  them.  And  thus  with  regard  to 
their  sinfulness  my  argument  stands  in  full  force. 

As  for  misery,  let  it  be  allowed  for  the  present,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  granted,  that  there  are  many  persons  whose  plea* 
anres  exceed  their  uneasinesses  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
great  numbers  also  of  mankind,  whose  pains  or  uneasinesises, 
vrisely  and  justly  compared  with  their  pleasures,  will  appear  far 
to  exceed  them  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  how  this  should  come  to 
|Miss,  if  mankind  were  all  innocent  and  happy  by  nature,  as  they 
are  now  born  into  the  world.  Their  universal  sinfulness  therefore, 
and  the  misery  of  multitudes,  must  conclude  them  all  under 
some  spreading  degeneracy. 

2.  What  though  the  makers  of  human  laws  are  not  able  to 
frame  such  constitntions  in  every  case,  which  shall  certainly  se- 
cure happiness  to  all  the  innocent 'f  This  is  because  their  nar- 
row views  of  tilings,  and  their  short  foresight  of  future  events, 
will  not  enable  them  in  making  laws  to  provide  against  all  future 
inconveniences,  nor  to  secure  the  innoc^ent  always  from  injury : 
But  we  must  not  think  nor  speak  thus  of  the  divine  Law-giver, 
the  Creator  and  the  Governor  of  all  things  :  He  grasps  at  once 
all  possibles,  as  well  as  all  futures,  in  his  present  view,  and 
and  therefore  he  can  guard  against  any  injury  that. might  befall 
innocent  beings  ;  nor  will  divine  justice,  in  my  opinion,  suflTer 
Wf  misciiief  to  light  upon  apy  individual  innocent  without  e^ual 
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reeompenee,  for  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  tb  rigkt ;  Qen. 
Zfiii.  25. 

3.  Though  tlie  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  present  constitution 
of  thing*  oouid  i>e  proved  to  be  happy,  by  their  pleasures  exceed*' 
ing  their  pains,  yet  this  gives  no  maimer  of  satisfaction  to  any 
one  indiviaual,  who  suffers  misery  un Jer  tlie  same  constitution 
without  any  demerit  Kvcry  intelligent  and  iiiuocent  individual 
kai  the  aame  right  to  his  Maker's  regani  in  point  uf  justice,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  creature  hut  he  :  And  the  advantage  or  hap* 
piness  of  the  msyority  is  no  reason  at  all,  why  any  one  innocent 
individual  siKHiId  suffer  any  injury  or  injustice  by  the  constitution 
which  God  has  made.  And  therefore  if  God  had  constituted 
any  thing  in  his  creation  or  providence,  which  would  bring  the 
least  ii\)ury,  or  unjust  pain  or  loss  on  any  individual,  sensi- 
ble, or  intelligent  being  entirely  innocent,  I  think  his  justice 
Would  oblige  him  to  interpose,  and  to  prevent  that  injury,  or* 
to  compensate  it  with  some  superior  good.  If  any  one  there- 
jibre,  whether  man  or  child,  among  the  race  of  mortals,  and 
especially  if  a  considerable  number  of  them,  have  more  pain 
than  pleasure,  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  mMf^B' 
^uilt,  or  some  fatal  degeneracy,  which  may  -g^ve  just  occasion 
to  their  misery. 

XII.  To  give  a  little  further  force  to  this  argument,  after 
the  survey  of  all  these  pains,  sorrows,  and  miseries,  let  us  con* 
nid^  what  poor,  low,  sorry  pleasures  the  bulk  of  mankind  are- 
in  pursuit  of,  to  relieve  them  under  this  train  of  wretchedness, 
and  tlien  ask,  whether  these  are  suited  to  a  race  of  intelligent 
and  innocent  creatures  ?  Let  us'  stoop  down  a  moment  and  east 
m  glance  at  the  sports  of  children,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of 
sige  ;  what  have  all  these  little  toys  and  fooleries  in  them,  that 
ivould  be  fit  for  young  angels  dressed  in  flesh  and  blood  i 
l¥ould  so  many  years  of  early  life  have  been  wasted  in  such 
mean  and  trifling  diversions  by  a  race  of  holy  and  rational  be- 
ings ?  And  how  much  early  iniquity  and  mischief  in  thought^ 
word,  and  action,  is  mingled  with  tliese  sportings  among  the 
younger  tribes  of  mankind,  God  only  knows. 

As  for  the  manly  years  of  life,  what  are  the  greatest  parts 
of  the  delights  of  men,  but  either  foolish  and  irrational  satis- 
factions, or  downright  sinful?  What  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  and  the  great,  to  relieve  them  under  the  common  sorrows 
of  life  ?  If  it  be  not  profuse  luxurj'and  imtcmperahce,  which 
is  often  the  case,  yet  is  it  not  grandeiir  and  maguificence,''fur^ 
niture  and.  equipage,  finery  of  dress  and 'gay  appearand, 
whereby  tluy  laKe  a  pride  to  shew  themselves  superior  to  the 
rest  of.  their  bj)i*cies  ?  And  when  they  shine  in  silks  of  various 
dye,  and  blaze  amidst  the  splendour  of  gold  and  jewels;  this 
is  the  Tain  sati^aciion  of  most  of  them,  to  look  down  uyovilk^ 
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Now  is  it  possible,  if  we  wer^  a  race  of  pare  ftDd  ianocent 
beinf]^  made  for  immortality,  in  some  other  worlds  that  God- 
should  sufitT  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  remain  so  iffnoraui  and 
thoaglitless  of  that  future  state  into  which  we  are  alfhasteniug  ? 
Would  a  ^ood  and  gracious  God  leave  a  race  of  sueh  creatures 
as  he  made  them,  in  such  a  stupid  insensibility  of  their  eternal, 
interests,  so  unsuited  to  the  felicities  of  an  immortal  spirit,  and 
so  negKe^cnt  of  all  preparations  for  them  ?  Should  some  blessed, 
angel  of  heaven,  \%ho  had  never  known  any  thing  of  our  earth,; 
come  down  amongst  tis,  or  some  inhabitant  of  an  innocent 
globe,  some  stranger  to  our  world,  descend  from  one  of  God*s 
boly  doirinions  on  high,  and  spend  a  month  or  two  in  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  iniquities  and  miseries  of  the  tribes  of  mankind, 
€an  we  imagine  he  would  pronounce  us  holy  or  happy  ?  Could 
bo  ever  believe  the  holy   and  wise,  the  righteous   and    the 

Eracious  God  ever  put  such  workmanship  as  we  are  out  of  his 
ands  for  new-made  creatures  ?  Would  he  not  immedi- 
alely  conclude,  there  are  so  many  signs  of  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness amon£^  us,  as  constrain  him  to  confess  some  universal 
degeneracy  and  desolatK^n  fallen  ujwn  us,  which  is  utterly  un- 
known to  the  holy  and  happy  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the 
blessed  God  ? 

Upon  this  whole  survey,  I  think  our  own  reason  must  needs 
join  in  the  same  mournful  confession,  that  some  universal  a|M>s* 
tacy  from  the  laws  of  our  creation,  some  criminal  disorder  and 
wretchedness  has  some  way  or  other  come  upon  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  since  they  (irst  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Maker  : 
There  must  he  some  spreading  poison  which  has  tainted  our  na- 
ture, which  renders  us  so  prone  to  sin,  and  so  lamentably  guilty, 
so  miserable,  in  the  present  state,  so  thoughtless  of  the  ui cure, 
and  so  unprepared  for  it.  There  must  be  some  general  re\oIt  of 
the  race  of  man  from  their  Creator,  whereby  they  have  disturbed, 
disordered,  and  bruk'-n  their  original  natures  and  powers,  where- 
by they  have  ruined  their  innocence  and  their  peace,  and  raised 
a  most  unhappy  empire  of  tyrannical  and  vexi!ig  passions  upon 
the  ruin  of  them  ;  whereby  they  have  provoked  the  anger  of 
their  kind,  wise  and  holy  i>Iaker,  and  their  righteous  Gover- 
ner,  and  whereby  they  become  exposed  to  such  wretche<l  cir- 
cumstances even  in  their  infancy  and  childhood,  as  well  as  when 
they  grovv  to  years  of  greater  understanding  :  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  a  righteous  and  wise  Governor,  even  thougii  wc 
should  not  ct^iui'der  his  in fmite  goodness,  would  not  suffer  crea- 
tures to  come  into  sueh  deplorable  cir  i instances,  if  they  were 
r\oi  rei^arded  by  him  in  some  sort  as  criminals :  lie  would  n^ii 
inflict  so  much  natural  evil,  tl.at  is,  pain  and  misery,  and  spread 
it  tiiroi:gh  ^8uch  a  vast  province  of  liis  dominion,  so  universally 
mihout  exception,  nor  sutler  it  to  be  inflicted  in  the  course  of  liu 
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providence,  if  it  were  not  mHi  a  regard  to  lome  general  moral 
evil,  that  is,  m. 

Will  some  persona  agaip  complain,  that  in  representing  the 
sorrows  and  miseries  of  mankind,  I  have  here  acted  the  part  of 
a  satyrist  ralher  than  of  a  pliilosopher,  aud  have  summed  together 
all  the  pains,  mischiefs    and  distresses  of  human   life  without 
giving  a  due  place  to  the  pleasures  and  deliglits  of  it,  or  bringing 
them  into  tlie    account?     1  confess  that  the  great  God  hath  fur- 
nished this  world,  which  is  the  habitation  of  man,  with  multi- 
tudes of  grateful  and  pleasing  objects,  to  regale  liis  senses,  to 
feast  bis  appetites,  and  to  excite  his  most  agreeable  passions,  wliich 
might  have  been   part  of  his  happiness  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
But  now  the  unreasonable  strength  and  violent  efforts  of  these 
appetites,  the  sinful  bent  and  bias  of  his  will,  together  with  the 
wreak  resistance  against  vicious  excesses  which  is  made  by  hit 
reason  and  conscience,  turn  every  one  of  these  pleasures  into 
real  dangers  and  snares.     There  arc  but  few  wlio  iudulffe  these 
delights  without  dishonouring  their  nature,  defiling  their  souls 
ivitli  sin,  and  breaking  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  so 
<l^enerate  a  state,  their  most  tempting  satisfactions  and  de- 
liglits do  in  a  great  measure  lose  the  nature  of  good  or  benefit, 
because  of  their  constant  danger  of  plunging  men  into  guilt  and 
niisery. 

Shall  I  be  told  again,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men, 
ivhote  easy  and  peaceful  circumstances  are  much  superior  to  tlieir 
troubles  and  sorrows,  and  these  would  upon  the  whole  be  pro- 
nounced happy,  even  if  there  were  no  future  state  ?  Though  I 
bave  answered  this  already,  by  shewing  that  the  happiness  of  the 
major  imrt  does  not  vindicate  that  constitution  which  leaves  any 
individuals  under  niisery  without  some  original  demerit,  yet  I  will 
answer  here  more  directly,  That  if  the  greatest  part  of  men 
could  see  things  in  their  true  light,  as  God  and  angels  re- 
gard them,  surely  the  bulk  of  the  world  would  be  found  on 
the  miserable  side,  whatever  particular  exceptions  might  be 
found  among  individuals :  And  this  in  general  would  teach 
us  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  arc  not  a  race  of  happy 
beings,  such  as  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been  innocent, 
or  such  as  they  were  when  they  came  first  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  Maker  ?  But  the  inference  of  our  wretchedness  or  ruin, 
may  be  pronounced  with  much  more  strength  and  universality 
concerning  this  world,  if  we  join  the  sins  and  tlie  miseries  of 
mankind  together.  If  we  unite  in  one  view  all  the  criminal  as 
well  as  the  painful  circumstances  which  I  have  represented  in 
these  foregoing  ])ropositions,  I  think  it  must  be  granted,  that 
there  is  some  universal  ruin  and  degeneracy  spread  all  over  hu- 
man nature,  and  every  individual  helps  to  complete  this  mourn- 
ful sentence,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  it,  thai  man  is  a  s\njxvl 
and  unhapfy  beh/g. 

Vol.  iv.       ^  S 
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And  methinks,  when  I  take  my  juttest  survey  of  this  lower 
world,  with  all  ih'*  inhabitants  of  it,  1  can  look  upon  it  no  other* 
wise  than  as  a  huge  and  magnificent  structure  in  ruins,  and 
turned  into  a  prison  and  a  lazar-house  or  hospital,  wherein  lie 
millions  of  criminals  and  rebels  against  their  Creator,  under 
coiidi^mnation  to  misery  and  death;  who  are  at  the  same  time 
sick  of  a  mortal  dintomper,  and  disordered  in  their  minds,  even 
to  distraction  :  Hence  proceed  those  infinite  follies  and  vicef 
which  are  continually  practised  here,  and  the  righteous  anger  of 
an  oifendcd  God  is  visible  in  ten  thousand  instances.  Yet  there 
are  proclamations  of  divine  grace,  health,  and  life  sounding 
amongst  them,  either  with  a  louder  voice^or  in  gentler  whispers, 
though  very  few  .of  them  take  any  notice  thereof.  But  out  of 
this  great  prison,  this  infirmary,  there  is,  here  and  there,  one 
who  is  called  powerfully  hy  divine  grace,  and  attends  to  the 
oflTers  of  reconciliation,  and  complies  with  the  proposals  of  peace: 
His  sins  are  pardoned,  he  is  healed  of  his  worst  distemper;  and 
though  his  body  is  appointed  to  go  down  to  the  dust  for  a  season, 
yet  his  soul  is  taken  upwards  to  a  region  of  blessedness,  while 
the  bulk  of  these  miserable  and  guilty  inhabitants  perish  in  their 
own  wilful  madness,  and  by  the  just  executions  of  divine  anger. 
Before  I  finish  this  general  head  1  would  ask  leave  to  make  one 
remark,  and  tliut  is. 

What  an  unreasonable  thing  is  it  to  deny  this  doctrine  of 
the  universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  mankind,  and  renounce 
it  in  every  degree,  when  it  appears  so  evident  to  our  eyes,  and  to 
our  ears^  and'  to  oiir  daily  and  constant  observation  and  experi-' 
ence  in  so  many  thousand  instances  ?  Is  it  not  almost  like  wink- 
ing against  the  light,  since  the  premises  are  so  strong  and 
glaring,  and  the  inference  so  powerfully  demands  our  assent  ?  I 
Inust  profess,  that  with  all  the  diUgence  and  impartiality  with 
which  I  am  capable  of  reviewing  what  I  have  written  on  this 
universal  degeneracy  of  mankind,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I 
have  made  a  false  representation  of  this  matter,  or  aggravated 
it  beyond  truth.  The  innumerable  miseries,  follies  and  madness 
of  mankind,  which  in  various  forms  strike  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and 
our  thoughts  from  day  to  day,  confirm  my  sentiments  of  the  doc- 
trine of  some  original  and  universal  fall  of  man  from  the  purity 
and  glory  of  his  creation. 

And  what  is  the  chief  temptation  that  leads  some  men  to 
deny  this  doctrine  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  cannot  give  a  satiafac*' 
toi*y  account  how  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  it  ? 
Many  of  the  heathen  philosophers  believed  it  from  their  own 
experience,  and  their  daily  survey  of  mankind,  though  they 
were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it  :  And  what  if  we 
could  never  assign  any  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reason  and 
cause  iovity  or  shew  how  tUU^\)TQ^d[\vi^^^^^u^t^^^V^^d;!^^^ 
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m  it  came  to  take  place  so  universally  amongst  men  ?  What 
we  arc  perplexed  and-  still  at  a  loss  to  satisfy  our  own  en- 
liries,  bow  all  this  guilt  and  mischief  came  upon  us ;  must 
e  therefore  deny  what  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  daily  ? 

Can  we  account  for  all  the  secret  things  in  the  creation  of 
od,  in  the  world  of  meteors  and  minerals,  the  vegetables  of 
le  field,  or  tbe  brutes  of  the  earth,  or  the  animal  body  of 
an  ?    Does  any  man  refuse  to  believe  that  the  infinite  variety 

plants  and  flowers  in  all  their  beauteous  colours«and  forms 
x>w  up  out  of  the  same  dark  and  dirty  soil,  because  he  doth 
H  know  all  the  secret  springs  of  their  vegetation  ?  Do  men 
>Qbt  of  the  truth  of  a  loadstone's  drawing  iron  to  itself,  and 
iking  a  needle  point  to  the  north,  because  they  cannot  find  out 
e  way  of  its  operation  ?  Are  we  not  sure  that  our  food  nou- 
ihet  our  bodies,  and  medicines  relieve  our  pains,  though  we*' 
tt  utterly  at  a  loss  to  tetl  all  the  ferments  and  motions  of  those 
oms  by  which  our  nourishment  is  performed,  or  our  diseases 
«led  ?  Can  we  account  for  all  the  darknesses,  and  appear- 
g  difficulties  and  confusions  among  the  events  of  providence  ? 
an  we  discover  all  the  reasons  of  the  wise  conduct  of  God 
dong  his  creatures  ?  No  surely,  we  cannot  pretend  to  it : 
nd  yet  since  these  matters  of  fact,  and  these  events  are  ob^ 
ous  to  all  our  senses,  do  we  deny  and  refuse  to  believe 
ese  things  which  arc  evident  in  creation  and  providence,  and 
hich  are  communicated  to  us  by  so  many  springs  and  mediums 

knowledge,  merely  because  we  cannot  account  for  the  original 
td  secret  causes  or  reasons  of  them  ?  Or  because  we  cannot 
coucile  some  crossing  appearances,  and  jarring  apprehensions 
at  attend  them  ?  Why  then  should  this  universal  degeneracy 
id  ruin  of  human  nature  be  denied,  though  we  cannot  ^remove 
rery  objection  that  attends  it  ?  And  yet  if  we  will  search  faith- 
Uy  into  the  causes  and  springs  of  this  matter,  so  far  as  our 
itaral  reason,  assisted  by  the  light  of  revelation,  will  enable  us^ 
e  may  hope  to  find  some  solution  of  those  hard  questions,  which 
ay  give  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  humble  and  modest  minds, 
ough  perhaps  not  suilicient  to  silence  every  curious  and  unrea- 
nable  cavil. 


UE8T.    II. — How  came  this  geixeral  Degeneracy ^    Vicej    and 
Misert/y    fo    overspread    Mankind   in  all   Naiiort^  and  in 


all  Jges  y 


To  find  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  enquiry 
Bot  a  ver^  easy  thinf^.     It  was  a  vexing  CYue^Vvo\i  «\xvoti^  ^^ 
cient  schools  of  the  heathen  pluloaop\\CT»,  whence  e\'xl  camt 
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first  among  mankind  ?    And  though  they  had  many  guesses  and 
loose  conjectures^  yet  none  of  them  could  give  an  account  of  thfit 
matter,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  studious  men.    And  if  we  should 
not  hit  upon  such  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  now,  as  may  oil ' 
every  side  make  all  things  lie  quite  straight  and  easy,  yet  if  we 
ean  but  pro]>ose  a  way  to  solve  it,  which  may  maintain  the 
honour  of  God,  and  justify  his  conduct  in  a  good  degree,  we 
inay  expect  the  reader  should  be  candid  in  his  censures,  where 
the  matter  of  fact  is  so  evident,  and  yet  the  manner  of  account- 
ing for  it  is  so  difficult  that  it  has  employed  the  wisdom  of  great 
and  learned  men  in  all  ages  with  so  doubtful  a  success^    To 
find  an  answer  to  this  question^  we  shall  not  immediately  run 
into  revelation  and  scripture ;  tiiough  doubtless,  we  have  the 
most  certain  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  given  us  there  ;  yet 
since  what  the  scripture  says  of  this  matter  is  so  short,  and  is  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  tliird  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis^ 
and  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  from  some  few  other 
general  hints  that  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  bible,  let  us 
iry  whether  we  cannot   by  a  train   of  reasonings,  with  a  little 
help  from  scripture,  find  out  souie  clue  that  will  lead  us  into  the 
spring  and  erig-inal  of   this   sinful  and  miserable  stale  ;    and 
afterward  we  will  enquire   whether  or  no  this  very  clue  of  rea- 
soning, this  track  of  guilt  and  misery,   be   not  the  same  which 
scripture  more  directly  points  out  to  us,  and  strongly  •onfirms 
by  all  its  sacred  and  divine  discoveries  on  this  subject.     In  order 
to  trace  out  this  matter  by  reasoning,  let  us  begiu  according  to 
the  following  propositions : 

I.  This  general  degeneracy  of  mankind,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  can  come  upon  them  but  by  one  of  these  three  ways : 
either,  1.  That  the  souls  of  all  men  existed  in  a  former  state, 
and  sinned  against  their  Maker  there,  and  are  sent  to  dwell  iu 
bodies  in  tliis  world,  attended  with  such  unhappy  circumstances 
of  sin  and  misery,  either  as  a  natural  consequent  of,  or  as  a 
punishment  for  their  former  sins  in  some  otiier  world.  Or, 
2.  That  one  original  parent  of  them  all  sinned  against  his  Maker, 
and  sustained  the  miseries  consequent  upon  it  in  his  own  peraoii 
first,  and  when  he  became  a  father,  he  spread  a  sinful  and 
miserable  nature  through  all  his  race  and  oflTspring  by  mere 
propagation.  Or,  3.  Some  original  person  stood  before  God, 
as  a  common  federal  head  and  representative  of  mankind, 
upon  condition  of  bringing  happiness  or  misery  on  all  the  race 
according  as  he  behaved,  well  or  ill ;  and  through  his  disobe* 
dienccy  sin  and  misery  came  upon  all  whose  head  he  was,  or 
whom  he  represented.  If  the  two  first  will  not  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, we  shall  be  constrained  to  take  in  the  last.  Let  us  aee 
how  far  each  will  go. 

II.  This  present  wretched  state  of  things,  could  not  arise  firom 
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Ibe  parlkuUr  peraoii»l  gin  of  all  sinf^le  souh  in  a  former  atsta 
bdoreiUiey  came  into  tliiii  world :  TItia  prctent  universal  misery 
Kod  wretchedness,  could  never  be  appointed  aa  a.  puniahment  to 
u*  for  our  former  peraooal  offunces  against  our  Maker,  for  ire 
know  DOtliing  of  any  mch  former  stale  or  former  offences  ;  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  or  remembrance  of  it :  Now  peraonal 
guiltcBDOot  be  properly  pupialied  by  the  a|l  knowing  and  just 
tiod,  ythere  the  sinner  has  no  cousciousuess  nor  remembrance 
of  the  crime.  There  must  be  the  same  mind,  the  same  spirit, 
Ibe  same  inleUifrent  aelf  or  person,  conscioua  both  of  the  past 
peraona)  tin,  and  of  the  present  puniahment,  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  a  proper  instance  of  the  an^r  of  God  for  their  ain  ;  oiher- 
wuethe  ends  of  peraoual  puQiahnicnt  cannot  be  answered,  sin- 
ning creatures  will  not  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  their 
puDisber,  nor  can  they  condemn  themselves  ai  justly  deserv- 
iu  ancb  misery.  Without  ll)is  conactouaneas  and  remembrance, 
iUour  miseries  would  be  np'thing  b|it  afBirtivc  eviU  brought  on 
US  by  our  Creator,  not  as  personal  crin^iiials,  but  as  mereprea- 
tnres,  and  consequently  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  and  equity 
«f  «  God. 

'  II{.  If  tills  sinful  and  rniacrable  condition  of  men  cannot 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  their  own  personal  sina  in  a  pre-existent 
state,  we  may  enquire  then  in  the  next  place,  nhctber  it  may 
not  be  derived  from  lotne  original  parent  of  our  race,  who 
siBning  againfl  God,  lost  his  own  innocence,  and  therewith  lost 
his  habit  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  ;  he  was  exposed 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker,  and  fell  under  just  and  grievous 
miseriea. 

Such  a  primitive  sinner,  if  he  proceeded  to  propagate  his 
ofipring  acqprding  to  the  common  rules  or  laws  of  nature,  must 
communicate  to  them  such  a  sinful  nature  as  he  had  himself,  and 
they  will  aland  exposed  to  the  natural  effects  of  his  «a,  as  well 
as  to  all  followmg  penal  miacrics  for  their  own  sins.  The  same 
irregular  ferments  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  such  corrupt  appetites 
and  vicious  passions,  will  be  found  in  them  also;  which  still  grew 
stronger  before  the  young  creatures  grew  up,  so  far  as  tq  exer* 
ciae  their  reason.  And  when  by  degrees  Ihey  came  to  know  good 
and  nii,  and  to  be  capable  of  actual  sin,  these  vicious  pronen- 
sidesdidgenerally,  if  not  always,  ovefcometbeirrationalfBctiflics, 
did  prevail  upon  their  wills  to  a.  frequent  actual  compliance,  and 
led  them  away  efieclually  to  ain  against  their  Maker,  and  so  to 
expoae  themselves  more  and  more  to  his  displeasure,  and  to 
confirm  their  own  habits  of  sin.  And  thus  every  one  of  the  race 
of  man,  in  their  successive  seasons  of  hfc,  might  become  per-  ' 
sonally  vicious,  or  deprived  of  the  holy  image  oif  God,  by  their 
descending  from  vicious  parents,  and  were  deprived  of  the  favour 
of  God  by  their  own  actual  compliances  wLtK  tlk««e^u:\Q\x%mv.- 
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pensities  of  nature,  that  is,  by  Actual  iniquities.    I  think  it  may 
be  granted,  that  this  supposition  will  soke  the  difficulty  in  some 
measure,  and  will  go  a  great  way  toward  an  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent enquiry. 

IV.  But  still  this  in  my  opinion  seems  hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  miseries  which  come  upon  children  from  their 
very  birth,  for  the  pains  and  agonies,  and  dying  groans,  and 
death  itself  in  their  infant  state,  before  they  are  capable  of  kno^v- 
ing  or  doim  good  and  evily  or  of  committing  actual  sins  :  And 
the  reason  I  give  for  my  opinion  is  this  ;  these  tendencies  or  pro- 
pensities towards  evil  in  the  infant  state,  even  tliough  the  soul  or 
will  complies  with  them,  while  there  is  no  possible  knowledge  of 
a  law  or  duty,  can  hardly  be  called  actual  sins :  Nor  can  children, 
while,  incapable  of  proj)er  virtue  or  vice,  merit  such  pains  and 
agonies  of  themselves  as  they  often  suffer.  And  I  can  scarce  I 
suppose  they  would  be  thus  punished  or  tormented  by  a  righteous 
or  wise  Governor  in  their  infant  age,  when  they  cannot  possibly 
commit  actual  sin,  nor  have  any  knowledge  of  good  or  evil, 
merely  uj>on  i\w  account  of  the  necessary  propagation  of  a  sinful 
nature  to  them  from  their  parents,  since  tliey  come  into  this  slate 
by  that  original  law  of  creation  and  |)ropagation,  which  a  kiod 
and  wise  Creator  appointed  to  his  innocent  creatures.  1  cannot 
account  for  their  being  treated  as  sinners,  unless  they  were  some 
way  involved  in  guilt  or  sin,  as  soon  as  they  are  born  :  And  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be,  unless  they  have*'  sin  some  way  im- 
puted to  them  by  their  interest  in,  and  communion  with  some 
common  federal  head,  surety  or  representative,  who  hath  ac- 
tually sinned. 

V.  I  might  add  also,  that  this  natural  propagation  of  sinful 
inclinations  from  a  common  parent  by  a  law  of  creation,  seems 
<lifficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God, 
unless  we  suppose  that  some  such  legal  or  federal  guilt  and  con- 
demnation came  upon  the  race  of  man  by  the  misbehaviour  of  a 
common  surety  or  head.  It  seems  exceeding  hard  to  suppose 
that  such  a  righteous  and  holy  God  the  Creator,  who  is  also  a 

*  By  "  sin  or  guill  imputed,"  I  do  not  mean  that  any  thing  or  actioo  r*»Hf 
fiul'y,  is  charged  by  way  of  accusation  on  the  persona  of  infants,  ai  though  tdty 
hereby  become  p^^rsonally  faulty  or  blameablc,  or  that  the  very  acts  of  sin  arc 
transferred  so  as  to  make  them  proper  sinners  or  criminals  ;  but  I  mean  that 
the  children  of  some  first  man  may  be  by  a  righteous  covenant,  so  far  rstt-rmed 
one  with  their  pareutwhen  he  sinned,  as  to  ba  in  some  .^fnse,  involved  with  hi» 
in  his  state  of  condemnation,  and  liable  to  the  misi^rios  tbat  proceed  from  iu 
This  I  bare  m:ide  to  appear  et  Urge  in  the  plainest  light,  m  a  short  appendix  or 
dssertatioii  on  **  Imputed  Sin  and  Righteousness  ;"  and  I  desire  all  my  ttptts' 
aiong  in  this  book  m-ty  be  construed  in  a  consistency  with  this  remark,  and  «>>1) 
thai  dial  'rtation  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  arguments  therefure  which  are  bntui^i't 
agaiosi'this  doctrine,  from  the  impossibility  or  the  injustice  of  imputing  ifce  very 
actions  of  one  man  to  another,  have  no  force,  since  I  have  so  often  declared  in 
t/iat  essay,  thai  actions  are  not  properly  transferred  by  imputatioDi  buitbelftg*' 
reauit  of  tbofc   actions. 
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being  of  such  infinite  goodness,  should  by  a  poiretful  la^  and 
order  of  creation,  whidi  is  now  called  nature,  appoint  joung 
inteliigent  ereatures  to  come  into  being  in  such  unhappy  and  dege^ 
aerate  circumstances,   liable  to  such  intense  pains  and  miseries, 
and  under  such   powerful  tendencies  and  propensities  to  evil  by 
the   mere  law   of  propa^tion,  as  should   almost  unavoidably 
expose  them  to  ten  thousand  actual  sins  as  they  ^row  uj),  if  (hey 
were  not  born  under  some  judicial  sentence  ot  God  as  a  gover- 
nor on  the  account  of  moral  evil  or  sin  ;  which  moral  evil  must 
be  before  committed,  either  by  themselveHor  by  some  represen- 
tatiye.     It   is  hard  to  suppose,  that  the  creating  power  and 
decree   of  God,  or  his  law  of  nature  for  propagation,    should 
place  mankind  in  such  a  situation   as  to  render  them   unavoid- 
ably akiful  and  miserable  in   a  degree,  before  they  have  any 
personal  sin  or  guilt  to  deserve  it,   unless  you  suppose  them 
to  be  some  way  interested  or  involved   in  something  of  guilt  or 
ain,  which  was  derived  from  acommori  head,  surety  or  represen- 
tative, who  might  be  appointed  by  some  wise  and  righteous  con* 
atitution  to  act  for  them*. 

VI.  Upon  the  whole  view  of  things  therefore,  I  know  not 
how  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  but  by  supposing  this  universal 
sinfulness  and  misery  of  our  whole  species,  to  arise  from  the  sin 
and  guilt  oi  some  person,  who  was  both  a  primitive  parent  or 
natural  fountain  of  our  race,  and  who  was  also  set  up  as  a  com- 
mon head  or  legal  representative  of  all  mankind  :  And  that  he 
by  sinning  against  his  Maker,  lost  his  own  principles  of  virhie 
and  goodness,  exposed  himself  and  his  posterity,  whom  he  natu- 
rally produced,  and  whom  he  legally  represented,  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Maker,  and  so  brought  sin  and  misery  into  the 
very  nature  of  man,  and  spread  or  convoyed  this  sin  or  misery 
tlut>ugh  all  liis  offspring. 

I  must  confess  I  am  not  fond  of  such  a  scheme  or  hypothesis, 
of  deriving  some  sort  of  guilt  from  a  surety  or  representative, 
thougli  I  know  it  has  been  embraced  by  a  considerable  party  of 
christians  ancient  and  modern.  No  ;  I  would  gladly  renounce 
it,  because  of  some  great  difficulties  attending  it,  if  I  could  find 
any  other  way  to  relieve  the  much  greater  difficulties  and  hardeir 
imputations  upon  the  conduct  of  divine  providence,  which  will 
attend  this  enquiry,  if  we  follow  any  other  track  of  sentiments. 

*  If  it  could  be  weH  mtde  out,  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  par* 
taken  of  tinful  inctioatioDi  and  evil  patiions  and  biaaiet  to  vice,  and  also  are 
ex|^o*ed  to  maoy  «barp  actual  lufferiog*,  and  to  death,  merely  and  only  by  the 
original  divine  law  of  their  propagation  from  their  paren  ■.  who  had  tinned ;  and 
if  the  juatice  and  goodneMof  God  coald  be  vindicated  in  making  and  maintaining 
tucb  a  dff^dfnl  law  or  order  of  propagation  through  six  thousand  years;  we  have 
n<)  a«ed  of  farther  enqoines,  but  might  here  be  at  rest.  But  if  such  a  scheme  b6 
toinjuriouf  to  the  goodness  and  equity  of  God,  as  it  tremt  to  be,  then  we  are 
coBit rained  to  seek  a  little  farther  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  IbU  uuvs«\viV 
^cseoeracy  and  misery  of  naokiod. 
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Nor  do  I  see  any  way  how  to  avoid  or  escape  these  perplexities; 
if  we  abandon  this  supposition  of  a  common  head  or  representa- 
tive of  mankind,  who  may  be  supposed  according  to  a  just  con- 
stitution to  involve  his  posterity  together  with  himself  in  a  state 
of  ^uilt  and  misery.  Is  it  not  much  easier,  to  suppose  that  God 
looks  upon  thes^  young  creatures  not  as  innocent  or  guiltless, 
but  as  some  way  involved  or  interested  in  sin  or  guilt,  when  in 
the  very  original  course  of  nature  which  he  appointed,  he  brings 
them  into  being  in  such  nliserable  circumstances,  and  so  exposed 
to  sin  as  well  as  pain  ?  I  say,  is  it  not  much  easier  to  suppose, 
that  they  are  looked  on  as  some  way  under  guilt  and  condemna* 
tion,  than  that  the  appointment  and  providence  of  a  good  and 
holy  God  should  bring  them  hourly  into  being,  in  the  midst  of 
such  sinful  and  miserable  circumstances,  and  punish  t|iem  with 
such  early  pains  and  sorrows,  while  he  looks  upon  them  as  per- 
fectly innocent  and  guiltless  ? 

The  fact  is  evident.  The  g^eat  God,  who  is  both  just  and 
good,  has  appointed  and  contmues  such  a  law  of  propagation, 
whereby  millions  of  infants  without  any  personal  sin  or  fault  of  thdr 
own  are  brought  into  being  under  these  wretched  circumstances, 
inclined  to  sin,  and  liable  to  a  thousand  sorrows  and  pains,  and 
death.  This  is  plain  and  certain  fact,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  or  contest  :  Now  will  not  the  equity  or  justice,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  be  much  better  vindicated  by  supposins:  sonic 
original  and  righteous  constitution*,  whereby  these  youiif^  crea- 
tures are  some  way  involved  in  the  guilt  or  sin  of  their  original 
parent  and  representative,  and  so  made  liable  to  misery,  than  by 
supposing  them  to  be  entirely  innocent  without  any  charge  of  im- 
puted sin,  and  yet  brought  into  being  daily  by  the  God  of  nature,  in 
a  condition  of  such  proneness  to  sin,  and  exposed  to  such  miseries  ? 
And  as  the  glorious  and  holy  nature  and  actions  of  God  are  best 
vindicated  by  such  a  suppossition,  so  without  it  I  cannot  well 
explain  the  scriptural  account  of  this  matter  in  that  one  short 
sentence ;  Rom.  v.  12.  Bif  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worldy 
and  death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  jnen^  for  that  all 
have  sinned  ;  that  is,  sin  is  imputed y  or,  which  is  much  one  in  St. 
Paul's  language,  deaths  the  penalty  of  sin,  has  passed  on  ally  or 
has  reigned  over  ally  and  therefore  all  are  esteemed4n  some  sort 
as  guilty  and  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  they  did 
not  sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression y  that  is,  they 
did  not  commit  actual  personal  sin  against  a  known  law  as  Adam 
did  §.  But  I  give  but  a  single  hint  in  this  place,  because  I  have 
reserved  the  scriptural  account  for  another  part  of  the  discourse. 

*  The  righteouBoeis  of  this  constitution  appears  plain  in  propositions  V. 
ind  VI.  under  question  III.  and  section  II.  in  question  IV. 

§  I  confess  that  it  is  from  scripture  I  derive  my  seniimeots  on  this  subject, 
ind  I  firmly  belieye  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin  from  Adam  to  all  hit 
oSwriogt 
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QtfEftT«  III. — How  could  a  holy,  a  wise,  and  a  righteous  God, 
tfiko  is  also  a  Being  of  infinite  Goodness^  establish  such  a 
Constiiuiion,  that  all  Mankind  should  derive  their  Being 
from  such  a  natural  Parent  and  legal  Representative, 
whereby  such  universal  Sinfulness  and  Misery  should  in  the 
Event,  be  spread  through  all  human  Nature  m  all  following 
Jtges? 

Answer.  If  this  constitution  was  not  only  in  itself  a  wise 
and  a  righteous  thing  in  the  universal  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  but  if  it  was  also  the  effect  of  goodness  in  God,  as 
an  uoiversal  Father  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  then  surely  we 
ahall  silence  all  our  censures  of  it  at  once.  If  it  was  a  more 
probmUe  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
man  and  his  whole  race  in  the  image  and  favour  of  his  Maker, 
though  it  happened  to  have  a  contrary  event  by  the  negligence 
and  faalty  conduct  of  the  first  man,  yet  I  say,  it  was  a  more 
proper  and  probable  means  to  secure  man  in  his  happiness,  then 
all  must  confess  that  this  original  constitution  doth  not  impeaoh 
the  bolittess,  justice  or  goodness  of  God.  Now  let  us  enter  into 
particulars,  and  enquire  whether  this  constitution  be  not  only 
jiu/  and  holy,  but  also  good  and  kind,  and  most  proper  and 
likely  to  secure  innocent  man  :  Perhaps  this  will  appear  in  the 
following  propositions : 

I.  God  created  man  an  intelligent  and  holy  creature,  bat 
capable  of  mistake  and  sin  ;  a  compound  being  made  up  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  or  an  animal  and  a  mind,  witli  power  also  to  propa- 
gate his  kind  in  long  successive  generations.     Now  that   this 
could  not  be  nrijust,  will  appear  by  particulars.—^!.  There  is  no 
iDJustiee  in   God   in  creating  such  a  being  as  man,  a  creature 
capable  of  mistaking  and  capable  of  sinning.     What  if  man  was 
farmed  with  intellectual. powers  inferior  to  those  of  an  angel  ? 
Let  liim  remember  that  even  an  angel  is  capable  of  mistake  and 
SIB  also :  Nor  has  man  any  reason  to  complain  that  ho  was  not 
made  an  angel ;  for  by  the  same  reason  an  angel  might  complain 
that  he  was  not  an  archangel :  Aud  this  sort  of  unreasonable 
complaint  might  u|)on  the  same  foot  have  run  through  all  lower 
orders  of  being,  aud  vvouhi  have  laid  a  restraint  upon  God  the 
Creator,  from  making  any  lower  ranks  of  intelligent  creatures 
whatsoever.     According  to  this    way  of  arguing,  God   would 
never  have  manifested  tlie  rich  variety  of  his  wisdom  in  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  degrees  of  creatures ;  ior  no  rank  of  beings  but 
tiie  uppermost  could  ever  have  been  formed.     Nay,  it  may   be 
doubied,  according  to  this  way  of  arguing,  whether  any  crea* 
ture  at  all  could  be  formed  :  For  perhaps  the  highest  creature 
considered  merely  in  his  own  natural  powers  might  be  ca',)able  of 
mistake  and  defect  in  duly.     But  if  it  be  not  an  unfit  or  improper 
thiug  for  an  aliniglity  God  to  make  any  crcaturei  vl  U  woV.  xm^v^ 
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for  bim  to  make  a  fallible  creature,  and  capable  ot  some  defect^ 
though  he  was  originally  perfi'ct.     And  aince  he  is  a  God  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  he  thought  it  very  becoming  his  character  to  mani- 
fest this  infinitely  various  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  a  vast 
variety  of  ranks  of  beings,  some  of  which  should  have  higher 
and  nobler  intellectual  powers,  and  should  be  further  out  of  the 
reach 'of  temptation  and  mistake,  and  others  of  them  of  lower  or 
meaner  intellectual  powers,  and  more  within  the  danger  of  mis- 
take and  temptation.     Now  this  carries  no  injustice  with  it,  pro- 
vided that  every  rank  of  beings  has  a  sufficient  power  to  guard 
against  its  dangers  of  mistaking,  and  against  the  assaults  of  the 
.  temptations  to  which  it  might  be  exposed. 

2.  Nor  was  it  unjust  in  God  to  unite  an  animal  body  to  this 
rational  mind  ;  for  by  this  union  there  is  a  rich  variety  of  new 
powers  arising  in  that  creature,  siich  as  sense,  appetite,  passion, 
together  witli  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes, 
amells,  &c.  and  the  government  of  animal  engines  by  a  mind, 
all  which  manifest  the  various  and  astonishing  riches  of  divine 
wisdom  in  the  contriving  of  such  a  wondrous  creature  as  roan. 
And  if  it  should  be  objected,  That  the  mind  or  spirit  is  exposed 
to  some  temptations  by  reason  of  this  union  with  animal  nature, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  innocent  spirit  or  rational  princi- 
ple was  formed  in  a  state  of  power  and  dominion  over  all  the 
appetites  and  passions  that  arise  from  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  had 
abundant  capacity  to  resist  all  these  tcm])tations,  while  reason 
maintained  its  superior  post  in  which  it  was  created,  and  it  did 
govern  sense,  a|>petite  and  passion.  And  besides,  if  there  are 
some  supposed  inconveniences  attending  a  spirit  united  to  an 
animal  body,  so  there  are  many  certain  advantages  arfsingfrom 
it  in  the  innocent  state.  Tlie  spirit  is  hereby  made  capable  of 
tasting  all  the  pleasures  of  scnnc,  and  of  the  more  boundless 
power  of  imagination,  and  making  use  of  the  additional  powers 
or  organs  of  the  animal,  viz.  eyes,-  cars,  tongue,  hands,  &c. 
and  all  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  better  passions,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty,  for  the  honour  of  its  God,  for  the  benefit  of 
its  fellow-creatures,  and  for  the  happiness  of  itself. 

3.  There  could  be  no  injustice  in  appointing  such  a  creature 
to  propagate  its  own  kind  by  marriage,  und  to  furnish  it  with  all 
proper  powers  for  that  purpose  :  For  if  man  continued  in  inno- 
cence, he  would  tlien  enjoy  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  nume- 
rous society,  and  some  of  those  too  springing  from  himself  in 
every  age,  together  with  all  the  tender  and  endeared  sentiments 
and  delights  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  as  Milton  expresses  it, 

*^  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
•  Of  father,  son  and  brother," 

which  would  greatly  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  earthly  state. 
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II.  Thougti  man  was  created Hvith  powers  inferior  to  some 
other  iutellectual  beings,  yet  he  was  formed  in  the  image  of  his 
MaktTy  and  in  bis  Maker^s  favour  ;  in  a  state  of  perfect  inno- 
cence, boliness  and  peace,  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  defend 
and  secure  bim  from  fatal  mistakes,  and  with  sufficient  power  to 
resist  temptation  and  to  maintain  himself  in  this  holy  and  happy 
state :  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  furnished  with  a  liberty  of 
will,  that  is,  with  a  power  to  chuse  good  or  evily  to  disobev  bis 
MaJLer,  as  well  as  obey  him,  to  use  his  understanding  well  in 
gove)*iung  his  sense,  appetite  and  passion,  or  to  abuse  his  under- 
standing, and  darken  and  weaken  it  by  giving  the  reins  to  sen- 
suality and  his  meaner  powers:  he  had  a  liberty  or  free-will  to 
watch  against  temptation  or  to  be  negligent,  to  resist  it  or  to 
comply  with  it,  to  abide  in  the  favour  and  image  of  his  Maker, 
or  to  fall  from*  his  Maker's  image  and  favour,  according  as  be 
should  use  bis  liberty  well  or  ill. 

Now  here  is  no  injustice^  nor  any  want  of  goodness  in  mak- 
ing roan  a  free  creature  :  For  it  is  by  this  freedom  that  he  be- 
comes capable  of  moral  government :  It  is  this  that  renders  hini 
a  proper  subject  of  rewards,  if  be  maintains  his  virtue  and  obeys 
his  Makers  and  it  gives  him  a  )}ower  of  advancing  himself  by 
his  obedience  in  his  Maker's  love  :  And  it  is  this  liberty  also  that 
renders  him  a  proper  subject  of  punishment  if  he  neglect  hia 
watch,  and  turn  aside  to  the  paths  of  vice  and  disobedience. 

III.  Innocent  man  had  probably  some  privileges  given  him 
by  divine  favour,  above  what  were  necessary  and  due  to  the 
mere  state  of  his  creation,  viz.  he  might  be  indulged  to  converse 
with  his  Maker,  perhaps  in  a  visible  manner,  and  to  receive 
special  «nd  peculiar  communications  from  him  :  He  might  be 
situated  in  a  place  of  very  great  pleasure,  with  all  varieties  of 
tasteful  food,  and  other  initruments  and  objects  for  bis  refresh- 
ment and  delight,  and  with  encouragements  to  hope,  and  assu- 
rances to  expect,  that  if  he  continued  always  humbly  dependent 
upon  God,  and  ever  watchful  against  temptation,  and  attentive 
to  his  duty,  he  should  have  strong  divine  aids  in  case  of  danger, 
upon  his  application  to  his  Maker  for  theml  This  is  a  very 
reasonable  supposiition,  derived  from  the  weakness  of  man,  the 
fallibility  of  his  nature,  and  from  the  abounding  goodness  of 
his  Maker. 

IV.  Man  was  not  only  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  put 
under  a  law  of  obedience  to  God  his  Maker,  in  whatsoever  he 
should  require  of  him,  but  also  he  might  have  that  law  set  before 
him  in  some  more  express  manner,  together  with  the  penalty  or 
threatening  annexed  to  it,  viz.  If  thou  obeyest  not  thy  God  in 
the  duty  which,  reason  rcquiresy  thou  shalt  surelj/  lose  thy  present 
fmUegeSy  and  life  itself.  Now  this  ought  to  have  been  a  con- 
»iaut  and  powerful  guard  to  him  against  all  temptaUoaa^  \{  V\fe 
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had  (lie  command  and  the  threatening  so  expressly  set  before  him* 

V.  There  is  also  abundant  reason  to  belieTe»  that  he  had  not 
only  a  law  given  him  with  a  penalty  threatened  for  the  breach  of 
it,  but  also  a  covenant  made  with  him,  and  a  promise  given  to 
him,  not  only  of  continuing  in  his  present  happiness,  but  of 
being  immutably  confirmed  and  established  in  immortaUty ;  and 
perhaps,  of  enjoying  some  greater  happiness  if  he  continued  to 
obev  God,  and  abstain  from  sin. 

This  covenant,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  divine 
favour,  above  and  beyond  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  creature : 
For  after  ho  had  fulfilled  his  obedience  to  the  law  for  many 
years,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  present  comforts, 
God  considered  as  an  absolute  sovereign  might  have  annihilated 
him,  and  have  done  him  no  wrong,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  The 
.  great  God  is  absolute  Lord  of  all,  and  if  we  consider  only 
his  sovereignty  and  his  justice,  be  might,  I  think,  have  taken 
away  from  a  creature  what  he  had  eivei  him  without  any  injustice 
at  all  ?  So  that  this  covenant  of  Kfe  or  promise  of  immortality, 
and  especially  of  superior  happiness  as  a  reward  of  bis  obedi* 
ence,  was  the  mere  effect  of  divine  goodness.  And  yet  we  can- 
not but  suppose  there  was  such  a  covenant  made  with  innocent 
man,  and  such  a  promise  of  life  and  even  of  superior  happiness 
given  him  upon  condition  of  obedience  during  his  state  of  trial, 
if  we  consider  the  following  things : 

1.  I  might  in  the  first  place  argue  thus :  The  great  goodnesa 
of  God,  so  far  as  it  has  been  manifested  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  creatures,  seems  to  plead  for  it,  that  man  should  have  some 
reward  of  his  obedience,  some  additional  gratifications  and  bless- 
ings above  the  mere  continuance  of  this  present  life  an^  peace  : 
For  it  hath  not  been  the  way  of  God  in  any  of  his  dispensations 
with  the  children  of  men,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  observa* 
tion  or  scripture,  to  set  his  creatures  at  work  for  notliing ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9,  10.  God  will  have  the  ox  rewarded  that  treads  out  the  corn 
hy  forbidding  to  muzzle  hiniy  and  permitting  him  to  eat,  and  so 
he  will  have  his  ministers  rewarded  with  a  maintenance.  Ezek. 
xxix.  19,  20.  God  bestows  all  the  riches  and  the.  spoil  of  Egypt 
to  reward  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  for  the  service  which 
tht'if  had  served  against  TyruSy  for  they  wrought  for  me  saith 
the  Lord.  It  is  described  as  the  known  character  of  God,  and 
what  every  man  is  called  to  believe,  that^  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him :  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  it  has  been  his 
constant  course  of  transaction  with  his  creatures,  to  encourage 
them  to  duty  by  the  promise  of  some  reward  above  their  present 
state  and  circumstances :  And  if  it  is  thus  in  our  fallen  state,  why 
should  it  not  be  much  rather  in  the  state  of  innocence  ? 

2.  I  argue  thus :  God  made  the   soul  of  man  in  its  own 
nature  immortal :  Now  if  a\an  h^d  contiuued  innocent,   and 
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fcoDoured  the  law  of  God  with  obedience  during  all  his  staie  of 
Irialy  man  would  have  acquired  some  advances  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  some  improvement  of  his  nature,  and  greater  resem- 
blance to  God,  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  converse 
with  God  in  his  various  perfections  and  works,  and  some  stronger 
bias  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  all  holiness,  which  in  itself  would 
ksve  been  a  natural  increase  of  his  happiness.     Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  blessed  God  would  have  presently  contra- 
dicted the  nature  of  things,  and  that  connexion  of  causes  and 
efiects  which  his  own  wisdom  had  just  established,  that  is,  the 
connexion  of  holiness  and  happiness :  Nor  can  we  imagine  that 
he  would  have  forbid  the  soul  of  man  to  be  immortal,  contrary 
to  its  very  nature,  in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  hap^ 

C'oess  of  so  holy  and  so  obedient  a  creature ;  God  always  loves 
iliness  so  much,  that  he  will  reward  it  where  he  finds  it.  And 
if  man  with  this  improvement  of  his  nature  had  continued  im- 
mortal, his  happiness  had  been  still  greater,  and  that  with- 
out end. 

3.  Gad  hath  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man  an  earnest 
derire  after  life  or  immortality,  and  also  a  desire  of  a  perpetual 
change  or  novelty  of  pleasures,  and  that  without  the  diminution 
of  them.  The  nature  of  man  would  be  tired  with  one  everlast- 
ing round  of  the  mere  repetition  of  sensible  delights,  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  working,  &c.  or  even  of  the  more  n^fined 
delights  of  the  mind,  if  there  were  no  novelty,  no  fresh  scenes  of 
pleasure  to  open  upon  him  ;  and  yet  man  could  never  desire  new 
pleasures  should  be  less  than  tliose  he  enjoyed  before.  Now  since 
God  hath  wrought  this  appetite  or  desire  of  immortality,  and  of 
fresh  delights  into  the  very  nature  of  man,  it  is  highly  probable ' 
that  Gkxl  idho  makes  nothing  in  vain,  would  have  raised  or  tran- 
slated him  to  some  scenes  of  higher  felicity,  and  thus  gratified 
this  desire  which  himself  had  wrought  in  his  innocent  creature, 
after  man  had  paid  him  so  mtich  actual  honour  and  obedience  in 
his  state  of  trial. 

4.  I  might  borrow  another  argtiment  from  scripture  and  the 
tree  of  life,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  made  a  figure  of  the 
advanced  happiness  of  heaven,  and  the  joys  which  the  saints 
shall  possess  there^  Now  tliough  it  be  not  expressly  revealed  at 
large  in  so  short  a  history  as  the  third  of  Genesis,  that  a  blessed 
immortality  should  be  the  reward  of  Adam's  obedience,  yet  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tree  of  life  could  not  properly 
have  been  any  embjem  or  figure  of  eternal  life  under  the  cove* 
nant  of  grace,  if  it  had  not  been  an  emblem,  sign,  seal,  or  ' 
pledge  of  this  covenant  of  works,  and  of  this  promise  which 
should  have  made  Adam  immortaJ,  and  unchangeably  happy ; 
and  that  probably  in  the  same  way  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  was  made  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  eVA  iVi'^X  i\\o>A\ 
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GoiDc  upon  hiiDy  if  he  disobeyed  his  Maker.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore^  it  is  highly  rational  to  conclude^  that  if  man  had  con- 
tinned  innocent^  his  pleasures  would  have  been  increased,  and  his 
life  immortal. 

VI.  This  covenant  is  justly  supposed  to  reach  to  his  poste* 
rity,  and  include  his  offspring  as  well  as  himself  in  this  manner, 
viz.  if  man  continued  in  his  state  of  obedience,  and  thereby  con- 
iBrmed  or  advanced  himself  in  the  image  and  favour  of  his  Ma- 
ker, and  secured  immortal  life  to  himself,  by  his  obedience  dur- 
ing the  appointed  time  of  his  trial,  he  should  also  propagate  his 
o^pring  perhaps  in  that  established  or  advanced  aegree  of  the 
divine  image  and  favour,  or  at  least  in  the  security  of  immortal 
life  and  happiness  to  them  :  But  if  man  should  bring  a  sinful  taint 
and  vicious  disorder  upon  his  nature,  and  diseases  and  death 
upon  his  animal  body,  by  tasting  some  forbidden  pleasure,  and 
sinning  against  God,  that  he  should  not  only  lose  this  image  and 
favour  of  God  himself  livith  all  his  privileges,  but  that  he  should 
beget  his  offspring  in  his  own  sinful  likeness j  and  in  his  own  un- 
happy circumstances,  despoiled  of  tlie  image  and  favour  of  God, 
and  of  the  privileges  wiiich  tiieir  father  enjoyed  during  his  inno« 
cency.  Now  tiicre  is  no  injustice  in  this  appointment :  Because 
Jife  as  well  as  death  was  contained  in  the  covenant ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  obedience  of  the  first 
man,  and  liis  posterity,  were  as  great  or  greater  tlian  the  disad- 
vantages which  should  attend  his  disobedicnci^. 

And  as  there  was  no  injustice  in  it,  so  it  may  be  proved,  that 
it  was  an  instance  of  divine  goodness  to  mankind :  For  when 
one  man  was  set  Up  as  a  common  head  of  multitudes,  he  must 
be  supposed  to  have  so  much  the  stronger  obligationuipon  his 
mind  to  obedience,  in  order  to  preserve  and  secure  the  nappiness 
of  those  multitudes,  which  should  sjiriug  from  him  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  which  would  be  involved  in  his  misery,  in  case  be 
disobeyed.  No  single  person  standing  the  test  of  obedieaee  to 
obtain  his  own  single  happiness,  can  be  supposed  to  have  an 
equal  motive  to  diligence  and  watchfulness,  and  duty,  with  that 
roan  who  was  entrusted  both  with  his  own  welfare,  and  with  the 
welfare  of  millions. 

And  besides,  it  was  a  further  instance  of  divine  goodness  as 
well  as  wisdom,  to  entrust  that  very  man  with  the  fate  of  man- 
kind, who  was  to  be  the  father  and  fountain  of  all  their  race  ;- 
For  all  the  kind  endearing  thoughts  that  arise  from  the  relation 
of  a  father,  must  a<ld  abundmt  weight  to  the  obligations  and  the 
solicitudes  which  lay  uj)on  hitn  to  continue  in  his  state  of  iuuo- 
conce  and  obedience.  If  he  had  mcTcly  been  appointed  to  be 
the  representative  of  millions  who  were  no  way  a-kin  to  him,  it 
must  have  lain  with  nuich  concern  upon  the  heart  of  a  good  and 
iuaocent  mau^  as  the  first  man  vr;i^,  lo  oblige  him  to  watchfulness 
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io  his  duty ;  but  when  every  one  of  these  millions  is  his  own  off- 
spring, the  obligation  is  enhanced  by  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
father,  and  all  the  solicitude  that  an  innocent  and  benevolent 
father  must  be  supposed  to  have  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
should  spring  from  him.  And  it  is  possible  also  that  all  this 
might  be  set  before  the  first  man  in  a  very  stropg  light  by  God, 
his  Creator;  he  might  be  informed  that  he  snould  have  a  large 
posterity,  and  that  they  should  all  stand  and  be  happy,  or  iall 
and  be  miserable,  together  with  himself. 

VII.  Man  being  furnished  with  all  these  principles  and  pow- 
ers to  enable  him  to  stand  his  ground  an;ainst  temptation,  with 
all  these  strong  and  tender  obUgations  to  secure  his  own  happi- 
ness Mnd  the  happiness  of  his  offspring,  was  put  into  a  state  of 
trial,  that  he  might  acquire  tlie  rewards  promised  to  obedience, 
snd  do  honour  to  the  governing  justice  and  authority  of  God, 
whne  he  was  procuring  happiness  to  himself  and  his  oftspriiig. 

VIII.  Unhappy  man,  tliough  placed  in  these  advantageous 
circurostances,  yet  gave  way  to  the  allurements  of  sense  or  appe- 
tite or  passion,  by  neglecting  his  watch,  he  grew  unattentive  to 
the  command,  the  promise,  and  the  threatened  |>enahy,  he 
hearkened  perhaps  to  the  temptations  of  some  evil  spirit^  he  rashly 
determined  on  the  side  of  sense  and  appetite,  he  ventured  to 
break  his  Maker's  law,  lost  his  innocence  and  hap))incs9,  his 
Maker's  image  and  his  favour.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  lost  his 
Maker's  favour,  for  tliat  depended  upon  the  condition  of  obey- 
ing his  Maker' Si  command  :  When  man  had  faileil  of  his  duty  in 
the  day  of  trial,  God,  the  Governor  and  the  Judge,  does  not 
and  will  not  treat  him  with  the  favour  which  he  shewed  him  in 
the  days  o|[  his  iunoccnce  and  obedience.  And  we  may  reason- 
ably suppoi^,  tliat  God  who  made  hhnself  and  his  goodness 
koown  to  his  innocent  creature,  and  conversed  with  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  forsook  his  disobedient  creature  and  departed 
from  him,  and  gave  him  none  of  tiiose  kind  visits  or  comforts 
which  perliaps  he  might  enjoy  before,  nor  had  he  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  expect  divine  assistances  in  case  of  any  future 
dsogers  or  temptations^.    Nor  is  it  strange,  that  man  should 

#  Objection.  But  whatever  suppositions  may  be  nade  by  oar  fancy  or 
reasoning,  yet  this  could  not  be  the  real  condition  of  man  after  his  sin,  to  be  thus 
forsaken  of  God,  &r.  becatse  God,  as  a  teiidtfr  Father  of  our  first  parents,  was 
Careful  to  guard  and  chfr>sh  their  bodies  6y  ciolhins;  iAcm,  and  he  gave  them  a  pro- 
Bite  of  mercy  and  a  Saviour  immediitely ;  Oen.  iii.  15.  and  the  special  aids  of 
i'lf  grace  on  many  •ccasions  were  vouchsafed  to  men.  He  revealed  a  gospel  to 
iheoi,  or  a  way  of  salvation,  and  has  been  ever  since  multiplying  insiancet  of 
foodoets  and  grace  towards  them  :  This  appears  throughout  the  whole  bible,  to 
tbatoor  only  holding  up  the  bible  refutes  this  opinion. 

Answer.  The  great  God  considered  as  a  righteous  Governor  of  the  worW, 
and  upon  the  fuot  of  bis  broken  law,  which  pronounces  inhulation  and  mraik 
H^timt  every  soul  that  doth  amist,  may  be  wrll  said  to  forsake  bis  disobedient  crea- 
,   ture,  and  that  without  cocouragemeut  to  expect  divine  asiitlauctu,  (i;.c.    T\m%% 
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lose  his  Maker's  image  by  ioduleing  one  sin  ;  for  his  nature 
itself  became  TiUated  by  this  one  smful  action,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  several  ways  : 

I.  By  acting  contrary  to  the  principle  or  habit  of  holiness 
which  was  in  his  soul,  he  Tiolated  and  weakened  this  habit  or 
principle  of  holiness  :  It  was  a  bold  venture  for  him  to  allow  so 
much  as  a  debate  within  himself,  wbether  he  should  disobey  his 
Maker  or  no  :  But  by  actually  cheating  or  contradicting  his  con- 
science, and  by  sinning  against  the  ught  of  liis  innocent  stale, 
and  his  own  mind,  and  reason,  he  broke  the  inward  spring  of 
conscience  and  virtue,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  gave  him 
before  a  constant  bent  and  propensity  to  holine^  and  obedience  : 
As  we  find  at  this  day,  when  persons  of  a  religious  education 
once  violate  the  restraints  of  their  own  mind,  and  break  the  bars 
of  conscience,  they  render  its  force  much  weaker  for  time  to 
come,  and  go  on  to  act  contrary  to  it  with  still  greater  ease  and 
freedom. 

3.  When  man  had  once  sinned  against  his  Maker,  his  heart 
roust  necessarily  misgive  him,  and  his  guilty  fears  continuallj 
arise:  His  reason  and  conscience  must  tell  him,  that  he  was  an 
ofiender,  a  rebel-creature,  and  that  his  Maker  had  a  right  to 
resent  his  crime ;  and  how  terrible  that  resentment  miglit  be,  he 
knew  not.  Thenceforward  he  looked  upon  God  with  an  eye  oj 
fear  and  dread  rather  than  with  an  eye  of  love  :  He  might  pro- 
bably despair  of  mercy  when  he  came  soberly  to  bethink  himself, 
how  great  was  his  crime  against  a  God  of  such  majesty  and  sucb 
goodness,  who  was  the  spring  of  his  being  and  comforls,  as  well 
as  his  righteous  Governi^r  and  his  Judge :  And  then  he  could 
no  longer  love  that  God  of  whose  mercy  he  desp^ed.  And 
thus  by  losing  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God  to  him,  and  by  im- 
pairing or  destroying  the  principle  of  love  to  God  in  his  own 
soul,  he  lost,  impaired  or  destroyed  the  truest  and  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  all  holiness  and  obedience,  lie  could  look  upon  God 
no  longer  as  a  friend  whom  he  was  wont  to  approach  with  comfort 
and  delight,  but  he  rather  avoided  his  company y  and  feared  or 
hated  all  converse  with  him,  as  an  almighty  enemy  ;  and  the  fur- 
ther he  departed  from  God,  the  more  did  the  power  of  sin  increase 
iu  him,  and  the  love  of  God  died. 

are  the  represeotitiooi  of  the  bible  conceroing  God^  deafing  with  lioful  mei 
OJ  'yjn%  vnder  the  guilt  qf  the  btoken  late  ;  Rom.  iii.  19*  Bpb.  ii.  3.  And  io  tki» 
vitw  eveo  the  elect  tbeinieUei  are  cftlled  Children  qf  vrath  hff  natwe  even  Mt 
others  ;  ooiwithstaDding  that  God  bad  provided  a  coveoaot  of  grace,  whereby 
fnuliitudes  of  fallen  mankind  should  be  recovered  and  saved  :  And  he  manifested 
it  to  our  first  parents  and  their  descendants  in  various  degrees  and  on  severs! 
occasioajt,  even  soon  afrer  the  fall.  All  this  provision  therefore  for  the  good  of 
man  in  this  liff ,  or  for  the  salvation  of  him  hereafter,  does  not  hinder  the  terip* 
lure  from  representing  men  in  their  fallen  estate  under  the  broken  Uw  of  wwiH 
MS  miserable  and  destitute  of  God's  Ctvour,  and  without  hope. 
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3.  By  indulgence  of  some  sinful  appetite  or  passion,  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  judgment,  he  vfc  koned  his 
reasoning  powers,  and  gave  such  a  loose  to  passion  and  sense 
after  ibis  victory  that  it  more  easily  prevailed  over  him  in  all  fol- 
lowing instances,  as  is  common  in  his  posterity  even  to  this  day  : 
Reason  opposed  and  beclouded  by  strong  passion  loses  its  clear- 
ness of  judgment ;  and  when  it  is  abused  and  disolioyed,  and 
eoanteracted  by  sensual  powers,  it  grows  weaker  in  all  its  exer- 
cises about  truth  and  duty,  and  its  natural  and  original  influence 
to  govern  our  acliona  is  greatly  diminished.  The  more  frequent* 
ly  we  indulge  an  act  of  sin,  the  more  are  we  blinded  in  our  true 
judgment  concerning  the  rule  of  duty  and  our  violation  of  it,  and 
the  more  sensible  fiower  does  sin  gain  over  us  :  Then  every 
Bew  temptation  woi;ks  *with  greater  efficacy,  and  repeats  its 
sssaults  witli  more  success :  And  these  victories  of  sin  over  the 
fallen  creature,  roust  be  still  more  easy  and  frequeivt ;  when  he 
hath  lost  all  just  grounds  to  expect  any  manner  of  divine  aids  or 
ioAiiences.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  man  by  committing 
one  sin  against  his  conscience,  and  by  cheating  or  violating  his 
own  reason,  by  indulging  liis  appetites  or  passions  to  prevail 
over  his  understanding,  and  losing  his  sense  of  his  Maker's 
favour,  was  quickly  deprived  both  of  his  holiness  and  his  peace, 
his  virtue  and  his  happiness.  His  judgment  and  reason  being 
weakened  by  his  abuse  of  them,  are  more  easily  imposed  upon 
for  ever  after,  and  more  liable  to  be  deceived  in  matters  of  sin 
sad  duty,  and  the  restraints  of  reason  and  conscience  being 
enfieebled,  temptation  prevails  upon  him  continually. 

IX.  Then  sinful  and  miserable  man  going  on  to  propagate 
bis  kind,  according  to  the  law  of  creation  in  his  own  image,  and 
sceording  to  the  constitution  and  covenant  betwoon  God  and  man, 
producecTall  his  race  in  the  same  degenerate,  sinful  and  misera- 
ble state,  and  circumstances,  whereinto  he  had  pluns^ed  himself. 
Thus  mankind  are  born  with  evil  inclinations,  and  in  the  ruin 
tnd  dishonour  of  their  nature  without  the  divine  favour,  and 
without  the  divine  image,  cast  out  of  his  covenant  of  love, 
thoughtless  of  God,  or  averse  to  him,  vain  and  sensual  in  their 
desires,  exposed  to  ten^ptations  from  within  and  from  without, 
and  without  any  claim  or  just  pretence  to  divine  aid  or  protection. 
They  are  led  away  by  the  principles  of  flesh  and  sense  from  early 
years  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  reasion,  and  to  the  law  of 
holiness  •  Thai r  judgment  is  blinded  and  biassed  on  the  side  of 
appetite  and  passion,  they  are  often  deceived,  and  they  take 
delight  in  their  delusions  :  Truth  and  duty  become  less  natural 
to  them,  and  less  inviting  :  Tliey  winder  in  quest  of  kiappincss 
among  sensible  things,  and  immerse  themsf^Iven  in  vice  and  folly; 
they  grow  up  in  sin,  they  rebel  against  their  Afaker,  they  throw 
themselves  still  more,  mnl  further  out  of  the  favour  of  God^V^^ 
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fresh  disobedience,  and  thence  arise  the  iniquities  and  the  miseries 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  even  from  their  youngest  years, 
to  death  and  the  grave. 

X.  To  make  it  yet  further  appear,  that  mankind  from  their 
infancy  and  early  years  are  under  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of 
Gk>d  on  the  account  of  sin,  let  it  be  considered  here,  that  the  first 
man   who  sinned  might  be  justly  deprived  of  some  of^his  former 
blessings  by  God  himself,  as  a  direct  punishment  of  his  own  sin, 
as  well  OS  by  natural  consequence  he  lost  others  of  them  :    This 
is  evident  from  what  is  said  betbre.     Now  except  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  the  shame  and  pain   of   self-reflection,    or 
anguish  of  conscience,  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  personal  guift, 
and  belongs  only  to  the  personal   transgressor,  what  Js  there  of 
all  the  blessings  which  the  firist  man  is  supposed  to  lose  either  by 
natural  consequence,  or  to  be  deprived  of  as  forfeited  to  his 
Maker's  justice,  which  his  chiklrcu  do  not  also  lose  ?     They 
seem  plainly  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  reason  of  this,  sin  of  their 
parent,  because  they  are  blessings  which  they  would  have  been 
possessed  of,  if  their  parent  had  stood  innocent.     Let  us  enquire 
into  particulars  :     Are  they  weakened  in  their  understanding  as 
well   as   he  ?    Hath  not  their  a])pctite  and  passion  too  of^en  a 
su))erior  and  prevailing  power  over  tlieir  reason  as  well  as  his  ? 
Are  not  their  thoughts  and  inclinations  early  immoral,  cartifil  and 
sensual  and  averse  from  God  and  tilings  spiritual  ?     Are  not  tlieir 
wills  perverse  and  corrupt  ?     Are  not  the  evil  principles  of  pride, 
malice,  revenge,  envy,  working  in  them  hy  nature  ?     Are  they 
not  subject  to  jmwerful  temptations  on  all  sides,  which  are  gene* 
rally  too  strong  for  them  ?     Are  they  not  liable  to  diseases,  to 
injuries  from  other  creatures,  to  wounds,  pains  and  poverty,  to 
hunger^  thirsty  and  uakednessy  to  nuseries  of  every  kind,  and  to 
death  itself,  as  well  as  their  first  parent  ?     If  therefore  all  the 
natural  evils,  which  fall  upon,  or  are  inflicted  on  the  first  siuner, 
on  account  of  his  moral  evil,  fall  also  on  his  posterity,  always 
excepting  anguish  of  conscience  aud.  self- reflection,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  they  are  joined  with  him  in  his  fall,  and  that  they  are 
fallen  from   their  Maker's  image  and  favour  together  with  liim  \ 
For  we  can  never  suppose  they  all  would  have  been  naturally,  or 
from  (heir  nativity,  so  vicious,  and  subject  to  so  many  miseries, 
and  so  destitute  of  blessings,  had   they  been  propagated  by  a 
parent   who  had  continued  in  the  perfect  favour  and  image  of 
his  Maker. 

XI.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  suppose,  nor  is  it  hard  to  conceive, 
that  this  universal  taint  or  infection,  this  general  degeneracy  and 
desolation  of  human  nature,  both  with  regard  to  sin  and  misery, 
should  be  conveyed  according  to  an  original,  wise  and  holy  con- 
stitution of  God  by  the  means  of  natural  generation  from  ouemao 
,  to  all  ills  posterity  ;  for  we  sec  the  very  same  thing  actually  done 
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continQallf ,  in  God's  wise  and  holy  providence.  Do  we  not  find 
the  same  sort  of  vice  and  iniquity,  of  disease  and  death,  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  and  that  sometimes  for  mady 
Sttocessive  generations  ?  As  for  instance  : 

1.  In  sins.  How  often  do  we  find  a  proud,  a  passionate,  a 
iatse,  a  malidous  temper,  a  lewd  or  a  sottish  inclination,  trans-* 
mitted  firom  parents  to  children  ;  so,  that  the  features  of  their 
faces  are  scarcely  so  much  copied  out  in  the  ofispring:  as  the  vices 
of  their  nature  ?  And  in  some  houses  from  age  to  age,  there  is  a 
race  of  drunkards  or  aduUerers,  of  cheats  or  thieves,  of  cruel» 
ptMid  and  malicious  wretches  continued  in  the  world. 

2.  In  miseries.  How  common  a  thing  is  it  also  to  have  tht 
govt,  the  scurvy,  the  stone  conveyed  down  from  one  generatioa 
to  another  ?  How  does  the  king's-evil  descend  to  distant  poste* 
rity  ?  How  often  does  frenzy  or  madness  run  in  the  blood,  and 
taint  whole  families  ?  How  frequently  do  the  diseases  of  an 
iafamous  name,  derived  from  the  lewdness  of  predecessors,  mako 
the  lives  of  tlieir  ofispring  short  and  miserable  ?  And  how  many 
iastances  are  there  of  a  great  part  of  a  household  that  from  ona 
generation  to  another  die  of  the  small-pox,  or  a  consumption  of 
tiie  longs,  in  their  youth,  or  in  the  midst  of  tfa%ir  days  ? 

Now  these  are  evident  and  unquestionable  matters  of  fact 
with  regard  to  particular  sins  and  miseries,  diseases  and  death  ; 
these  things  are  certain  beyond  all  contest,  and  Why  may  wa 
Bot  easily  suppose  the  same  matter  of  fact  to  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  general  depravation,  misery  and  mortality  of  human  na- 
ture ?  Though  the  evidences  of  this  genera]  contagion  may  not 
appear  qdite  so  plain  and  so  obvious,  and  within  the  grasp  of  our 
survey,  yet  perhaps  reason  may  have  as  forcible  arguments  for 
it,  and  by  this  parallel  instance  may  more  easily  solve  the  con« 
duct  of  providence  in  this  universal  depravation  of  nature. 
And  indeed  I  think  such  parallel  instances  never  would  have 
been  found  among  mankind,  were  it  not  for  the  first  and  general 
oiHidemnation  which  came  on  all  men  by  the  sin  of  some  first  pa- 
rent, and  the  general  depravation  of  all  in  that  one  head  of  our 
race ;  on  which  the  next  question  proceeds. 


QoEST.  IV. — But  has  it  not  an  appearance  of  Injustice  in  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  JVmJd,  to  make  so  many 
Millions  suffer  J  or  the  Sin  of  One? 

Answer.  This  appearance  of  injustice  is  in  ^some  measure 
relieved,  if  you  consider  this  one  man  to  be  the  natural  head 
tfld  fountain  of  all  the  rest ;  even  as  a  sickly  and  weakly  animal 
auioug  the  brute  creatures  propagates  a  race  o£  CeeVAe  an4  vwdiX'^ 
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animals,  iccording  to  the  common  law  of  ereatum  fnd  propags* 
tion,  viz.  that  every  creature  should  produce  its  own  likeDess  in 
nature  and  quality :  And  the  ofllpring  are  exposed  to  the  niisera- 
ble  consequences  of  those  diseases,  or  sickly  qualities  which  the 
parent  animal  communicates  to  them  tog;ether  with  their  natures* 
And  if  it  should  be  thoi^t  hard  or  unjust,  that  a  race  of  intel- 
ligent  bdngs  should  be  naturally  subject  to  these  laws  of  animal 
propagation,  together  with  all  the  sinful  and  miserable  conse-* 
quences  Of  it,  yet  the  supposition  of  the  first  man  being  set  up 
as  a  represen^tive,  a  sntety,  or  federal  head  of  his  posterity, 
as  well  as  he  was  their  naturaf  father,  wilt  do  much  toward  the 
removal  of  all  remaining  appearances  of  injustice  in  this  part  oi 
the  providence  aiid  government  of  God. 

Add  indeed,  I  must  confess,  it  is  my  present  opinion,  thai 
the  mete  doctrine  of  the  animal  propagation  of  man,  aoccnrding 
to  the  natural  law  of  creation,  is  not  a  sufficient  relief  to  thii 
diiBculty,  trithout  suppoaiing  the  first  father  of  mankind  to  be  fe 
common  federal  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  the  natural  spring  and  fountain  of  them.  And  the  reason  ii 
this  *  BecHu^e  if  tliis  scene  of  misery  arise  merely  from  the  first 
parent  being  the  natural  spring  of  his  race,  it  seems  to  impead 
the  goodness  and  equity  of  God,  who  has  constituted  this  na- 
ture by  a'  mere  arbitrary  act  of  his  will :  But  if  it  arise  fron 
this  federal  headship,  then  it  is  owing  to  man's  sin  and  God*i 
rectoral  justice  and  wisdom,  punishing  tliat  sin  according  te 
this  covenant*.  But  these  two  suppositions  put  together,  1 
think,  do  best  absolve  and  clear  the  conduct  of  providence^ 
and  the  divine  government  from  all  imputations  of  injustice; 
especially  if  we  consider  and  remember  the  follovring  things : 

I.  Happiness  might  have  been  secured  to  all  mankind 
by  this  constitution,  as  well  as  forfeited  and  lost.  If  there 
was  on  one  side  so  great  a  risk  as  the  innocence,  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind  entrusted  with  one  person,  so  that  sin  liod 
misery  would  be  brought  upon  millions  if  he  sinned  and  lost  the 
image  of  God  and  his  favour,  there  was  as  great  an  advantage 
allowed  on  the  other  side  to  all  mankind,  even  the  everlasting 
security  of  their  innocence,  welfare  and  happiness,  if  this  one 
person  continued  in  his  obedience,  and  preserved  himself  in 
the  image  and  favour  of  his  Maker  :  And  there  appears,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  to  be  so  much  equity  in  this  constitution,  that  if 
we  had  no  intimation  of  this  account  of  thini^s  from  scripture,  jret 
tlie  reason  of  the  thing  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  this  migU 

*  If  it  should  be  ohjectfd,  that  this  federal  headship  is  an  act  of  Go4^ 
irbitrary  will  as  well  as  the  natural  headship,  and  so  both  cases  are  ahke  ;  1  ^^ 
s^er,  that  the  federal  headship  is  a  most  aligible  thing  to  all  their  p.)tterity,  i( 
all  had  been  present  to  give  their  consent  to  it ;  and  fur  that  reason  I  call  itMt* 
rah  Bat  A  mete  arbitrary  act  of  the  God  of  nature  seems  lo  carry  abii^ 
imputMtioa  on  God. 
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frobably  le  the  original  appointment  of  God,,  the  ri^hteoua- 
Governor  of  the  world.  To  enforce  this  sentiment,  let  us  con- 
itder,  that  if  the  first  man,  who  stood  the  surety  of  his  posterity, 
tuid  fulfilled  the  obedience  required  during  all  his  time  of  trial, 
it  would  have  appeared  as  an  hardaliip  upon  all  his  |M)s(erity 
to  have  had  each  of  them  a  single  state  of  dangerous  trial* 
imposed  upon  tliem  too,  which  might  have  exposed  them  to 
temptation,  guilt  and  misery:  For  since  it  is  plain  upon  such 
I  constitution,  that  they  were  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  and 
misery  of  the  first  man,  if  he  did  not  go  through  his  trial 
well,  and  maintain  his  innocence  and  obedience ;  it  seems  rea- 
ionable  also,  that  if  he  did  finish  his  state  of  trial  well,  the 
advantage  of  it  should  have  redounded  to  all  those  who  stood 
Kpresented  in  and  by  him,    and  confirmed  their  happiness. 

You  will  say,  what  then  would  have  become  of  all  the  miU 
lions  of  mankind  ia  succeeding  generations  ?  I  answer,  They 
night  have  been  srized  as  Enoch  was,  and  translated  to  tho 
upper  world  after  some  appointed  time  of  obedience  here  on  earth. 
You  will  query  then. 

Query.  "  Would  not  this  time  of  obedience  have  been  a 
season  of  trial  to  them  ?'*  I  answer.  Not  a  state  of  dangerous 
trial,  whether  they  should  be  liappy  or  miserable^  but  a  season 
of  proper  trial  and  exercise  of  obedience  to  prepare  tliem  for 
diflfercnt  degrees  of  advancement  in  heavenly  places,  according 
to  their  fidelity  and  diligence.  And  by  the  way  let  it  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  if  the  first  man  had  maintained  his  innocence,  and 
hisposterity  beeor established  therein,  no  man  would  hive  com- 
plaiued  of  it,  but  with  thankfulness  all  would  have  accepted  it 
as  a  divine  favour  and  a  happy  covenant. 

2.  Remember  what  was  before  hinted,  that  this  was  the 
aiost  probable  and  the  safest  way,  to  secure  liappincHs  to  man- 
kind by  one  man^s  having  ihis  vast  and  important  trus<  cunimitted 
to  him,  viz.  The  innocence  and  happiness  of  ull  liis  posterity ; 
for  he  was  thereby  laid  under  much  strousfcr  ohli^iUious  to 
mUch  and  guard  against  every  temptation,  and  to  u>e  more 

*  Doth  tbtt  man  write  the  S'nc*»re  S'lije  of  his  own  mind  And  conscience, 
wlio  cbsrfcs  these  expreMiunt  about  *<  a  Haneftniuji  trial  fitr  Adw>m^  postcritv  if 
Adam  bad  tCood/'  wnn  Una  auppiHitiMn  or  iiirfrr-oc**,  thR.  <*  w(>  are  none  uf  us 
upoo  a  state  of  trial  now,  and  tbdit  y^cUm  .iloiie  was  upon  trial  fur  u»  all  ?'*  and 
yet  to  the w  that  he  means  this  iinju%t  reosiirf,  he  sp*  :)ci«  almotit  t»o  pay;*'^  to 
prarc,  that  we  are  in  a  stat#*  o  «riil  n  »^,  I'^rause  th'^e  it  a  day  of  judgment 
ttming,  when  every  single  person  *huli  be  rewo'deri  ncctrdin^  to  his  teorks.  But  let 
sock  a  man  kooWy  ihal  we  huvr  fv  r  o>'iit-d  dod  rart  'I,  that  we  are  m  a  state  of 
personal  trial  at  present,  and  .hat  *iie  'lay  of  ^udtC'n«Mi(  is  deg'gned  to  deride  that 
iaportaot  CTent.  But  let  it  bt-  rfmfmhered  •.-,  ,  thni  ihi«  m  upon  the  fnot  of  a 
■sv  oofCDant  proposed  to  the  world  »ince  ihe  fM  of  Adam,  not  that  old  coTenant 
*    vktrebf  Adam  was  tri«d,  and  havii;g  broken  ii    bf  lio,  was  cond^mtikeA    sua^ 

forfeited    hh    immortality,    and  hjf    other    bleisingt   both  (ot    Yk\ia»c\i  ilu'^ 

^  posterity* 
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irig^rous  endeavours  to  maintain  his  Maker^s  imafi^e  and 
favour,  than  any  single  person  could  be,  who  bad  only  bis  own 
happiness  to  take  care  of.  By  this  means  all  the  springs  of 
benevolence  and  compassion  to  fellow-creatures,  and  all  the  ten- 
derness of  paternal  love  and  pity  to  a  numerous  offspring,  both 
trhich  principles  doubtless  were  very  strong  in  innocent  man, 
were  awakened  and  set  at  work  to  guard  against  sin,  ss 
as  well  as*  the  powers  and  motives  of  self-love,  and  all  the 
principles  of  self-preservation  :  So  that  this  constitotion  of 
God  had  not  only  justice  and  equity  in  it,  but  goodness  and 
kindness. 

S.  Let  it  be  considered  also,  that  tliis  is  a  common  thing 
^mong  men,  for  one  person  to  be  a  natural  representative,  and 
as  it  were,  to  become  a  trustee  or  a  surety   for   his  posterity 
thereby  ;  by  which  means  they  enjoy  or  sustain  the  honours  or 
the  dishonours,  the  riches  or  the  poverty,  which  the   merit  or 
crime  of  their  forefather  hath  procured.     If  a  subject  receive 
from  his  prince  the  honour  of  nobility,  and  be  made  an  earl  upon 
the  account  of  his  merit,  together  with  the  royal  endowment  of 
a  large  estate  to  support  the  honour,  this  estate  and  this  honour 
will  descend  together  to  the  latest  poKterity,  and  the  eldest  male 
of  his  faimily  in  all  ages  is  an  earl,  and  enjoys  the  estato  which  ii 
annexed  to  <^e  title.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  noblemaa 
rebel  against  his  king,  and  is  attainted  of  high  treason,  or  proved 
guilty  and  condemned,  he  loses  his  estate  and  his  honour  toge- 
ther, he  loses  the  favour  of  his  prince  at  court,  and  that  nobilitj 
which  is  the  image  of  his  prince ;  and  together   with  him  all  hit 
posterity  are  cut  off  from  their  pretensions  to  the  honour  and  the 
estate  :  Nor  is  this  ever  counted  unrighteous  dealing  among  the 
governors  of  the  world,  why  then  should  it  be  imputed  as  un- 
righteous to  the  great  God  who  is  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all 
worlds  ? 

4.  I  might  add  also  in  the  last  place,  that  even  where  a  per* 
son  is   not  the  natural  head  or  fountain  of  life  to  others,  yet  be 
may  be  made  their  common  legal  or  federal  head,  their  represen- 
tative or  surety  to  act  for  them,  so  that  they  shall  enjoy  tlio 
'  benefits  of  his  loyalty  and  prudence,  if  he  behave  and  act  well, 
or  shall  suffer  many  miseries  if  he  be  guilty  of  rebellion  or  folly. 
Is  not  a  member  of  parliament  made  the  representative  of  the 
whole  county  or  town,  and  entrusted  with  the  liberties  of  those 
whom  he   represents  ?     If  he  assist  in  making  good  laws,  the 
town  or  county  enjoys  the  benefit  of  them  ;  but  if  he  join  vrith 
others  to  give  up  his  own  and  their  liberties  to  the  hand  of  a 
tyrant,  they  also  become  slaves  together  with  himself.     So  a 
plenipotentiary  is  sent  from  a  republic,  suppose  from  Holland  m 
Venice^  to  transact  affairs  of  war  or  v»eace,  and  the  whole  com- 
jQ]  unity  which  made  \uiu\Vim  ti^\it«%^\iV»)CvH^)  ^ti^^s^  ^visia^  ^^^^ 
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tdvaiitage«,  or  are  exposed  to  many  miscriesi  aooording  as  tbi4^ 
pleoipolentiary  manages  his  own  and  their  affairs  with  prudenoe 
andfaithfulneitA,  or  sufl&rs  himself  to  be  governed  by  rash  and 
fiDolish  principles,  by  negligence  or  falsehood  ?  Now  if  any 
person  who  is  not  naturally  the  head  and  fountain  of  others*  may 
be  made  their  federal  head  or  representative,  much  more  may  A 
nataral  head  be  appointed  to  represent  them. 

And  if  these  things  are  so  far  from  being  charged  with  in-; 
justice  in  the  common  aflfah's  of  men,  that  they  seem  as  it  were 
necessary  in  some  cases  from  the  nature  of  things,  why  should 
it  be  reckonefl  unjust  with  God  to  deal  with  man  in  the 
same  manner  ?  And  why  may  not  all  mankind  with  the  same 
reason  be  said  to  fall  into  condemnation  and  ruin  in  their  na- 
tural and  federal  head,  and  yet  the  great  God  be  just  and 
righteous*? 


Quest.  V. — Though  the  Justice  of  these  Trankltiions  may  be 
granted  in  some  Measure^  where  the  Represetitative  in  chosen 
Jy  the  actual  and  free  Consent  of  all  those  whom  he  repre*- 
smtSf  yet  since  this  was  not  the  Case  between  the  First 
Man  and  all  his  Posterity,  since  they  never  consented  that 
he  should  act  for  theniy  nor  entrusted  him  to  pass  the  Trial 
in  their  Stead,  therefore  why  should  they  fall  under  the 
Penalty  and  Misery  aue  to  his  Folly  and  Guilt  f 

To  which  I  answer  these  several  ways: — 1.  In  one  of  the 
cases  amongst  men  which  was  described  before,  viz.  Where  a 
nobleman  by  his  treason  exposes  his  latest  posterity  to  disgrace 
sod  poverty,  he  was  not  chosen  the  representative  of  his  off- 
spring,  and  yet  the  disadvantages  that  oome  upon  them  through 
his  treason  are  not  reckoned  unjustly  inflicted,  though  the  crime 
was  committed  some  years  or  ages  before  they  were  born  :  And 
indeed,  as  1  have  intimated  before,  how  can  any  person  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  more  proper  surety  and  representative  of  a  large 
multitude  than  the  common  Father  of  them  all,  who  has  the 
obligation  of  parental  love  to  take  care  of  his  offspring,  and 
who  may  justly  be  supposed  to  be  most  worthy  of  that  post  of 
trust  and  honour. — 2.  There  are  a  great  many  instances  in 
acripture,  in  the  common  transactions  of  providence,  and  the 
government  of  God  among  men,  where  the  children  have  been 
10  far  esteemed  as  parts  of  their  parents,  or  as  one  with  them, 
that  they  have  been  rewarded  with  considerable  blessings,  and 
that  through  several  generations,  upon  tlie  account  of  their 
bthera'  piety  or   virtue ;  and  they  have  been  also  deprived  of 

*  Set  ao  objectloa  MOMwered  at  the  end  of  Ihe  t\(Yi\  <v°^t%W^ii . 
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jwetj  gremt  priTilegeiy  afflicted  with  tore  diteateft  ud  c^an^Hiea, 
wa  even  puniahed  with  death  itaelf,  on  tlie  aodount  of  tome 
-fsriminat  beail  of  their  fiunily.  So  niiioh  has  it  been  the  way  of 
fiod'i  daalinf;  with  men  in  many  cases,  that  there  aeema  lo  be 
•oinethinjif  of  a  hiw  of  nature  in  it^  that  a  parent  thmild  Ik*  a 
#arety  for  hit  oflTsprin^,  especially  while  children -are  Ml  capable 
of  actiog'for  themselves.         .   ,       •       .      ' 

And  doubtless  there  is  a  justice  in  this  manner  of  proceed^- 
Sng»  which  is  well  known^to  Ood,  thoug'b  not^  always  so  visible 
ito  as,  for- the  Judge  (^  ail  the  earth  mmt  do  whai  is  rtght, 
lie  cannot,  he  wjil  not  do  any  Wrong.  The  seed  of  Abraham 
Mere  cewarded  for  the  obedience  of  their  fattier ;  Gen.  i^xii. 
16 — 18.  The  /?ecAa6i7ef  in  their  successive  gener^ionsy  have  a 
promise  of  a  long  entail  of  bles^uffSy'lbecause  of  the  tanaur 
and  obedience  which  they  paid'  to:  their  father  Jonadab ;  Jer. 
3XXV.  17 — 20.  The  Throne  of  Judah  was  continued  in  David's 
house  for  many  generations,  because  of  David^s  piety  and  zeal ; 
S  Sam.  vii.  10.  Rhineas  had  the  promise  of  a  long  priesthood  / 
4»  hisfamiiypbecause  of  his  zeal  for  God;  Num.'xxv;  1^.  And 
as  blcssingH  were  thus  conveyed,  so  were  punishments;  The 
seed  of  Ham  were  cursed  with  slavery^  for  their  father's  crime ; 
Gen.  ix.  25«  All  the  children  were  sn  allowed  up  bj/  an  earth* 
quake^  for  the  rebellion  of  Corahy  Datkan  and  Ahirmn  their 
fathers;  Num.  x\i.  81.*  Achan\s  family  were  stoned  and 
perished  with  him  for  his  theft  and  sacnlc^^c  ;  Jos.  vii.  24.  The 
children  of  the  Canaanites  were  destroyed  together  with  their 
parents  for  their  aboundmg  iniquities ;  Eeut.  xx.  16 — 18. 
^The  leprosy  was  transmitted  to  the  seed  of  Gthazi  for  his  sin 
of  covetousness  and  lying;  2  Kings  v.  26,  27.-  Fathers  in 
this  case  are  mado  as  it  were  tlie  sureties  andro^roseutativcs 
or  trustees  for  their  children  thou!>;h  the  children  do  not  ac- 
•tually  and  formally  agree  to  it;  yet  surely  God  is  ri^hteotn 
in  all  his  waySf  and  holy  in  all  his  works;  Ps.  cxlv.  17. 

And  We  see  these  events  frequently  in  providence  now-a- 
days.  Some  families  have  as.it  were  a  manifest  entail  of  bles« 
sings  upon  them,  and  some  an  entail  of  diseases  and  miseries, 
poverty  and  disgrace,  on  the  account  of  their  parents*  conduct. 
And  I  think  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  tlieir  natural 
.  descent  from  such  parents^  but  in  the  goveriiinont  of  God,  pa- 
rents arc  made  and  esteemed  a  sort  of  trustees  for  their  chtldren- 
sn  the  good  or  evil  things  of  this  life,  which  renders  a  suc- 
cession of  blessings  or  curses  in  their  families  more  just  au(L- 
equitable. 

3.  Though  all  mankind  were  not  actually  present  to  cousouM 

*  The  scripture  letHt  ui  to  believe  taat  mo«t  of  their  children  perished  viiBfl 
tbem ;  Hum.  xvi.  27.  though  some  or  ftll  or  Corah**  stag  might  he  •hKBiui^* 
^Bcsp' t  chMj^itt  Hum*  xxnu  \U  Heb.  ftentv  i»ui.  . 
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llitt  their  father  should  be  their  reprosentative,  yet  the  appoint* 
neiit  18  so  ju»t  and  so  equitable  in  tlic  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  also  tliere  is  so  mucli  ^oodnesH  in  it,  cui;sidering  that  they 
were  to  hate  enjoyed  immortality  and  happiness  if  he  had  kept 
his  innocence,  that  none  of  the  race  of  Adam  could  reasonably 
have  refused  this  proposal.  For  this  father  of  mankind,  as  I 
have  shown,  is  sup|>08ed  to  have  as  much  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness, aoil  lote  to  himself,  and  resolution  to  maintain  his  own 
iooocence  and  happiness,  as  any  single  person  amont;  them  could 
have ;  and  he  would  have  the  stroni^fer  motives  of  benevolence 
and  fatherly  pity  to  make  him  watch  over  his  conduct,  and  to 
guard  b\m  from  sin,  havin£^  the  whole  concern  of  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  his  oSi»prin^  devolved  upon  hiro.  The  care  of 
thousands,  dear  to  him  as  his  children,  and  whose  peace  or  pain, 
whose  life  or  death  depend  on  his  conduct,  would  naturally 
awaken  all  his  watchfulness  beyond  the  mere  care  of  his  single 
self.  And  if  we  suppose  all  his  posterity  to  have  been  en  lowed 
with  the  clear  reason  and  wisdom,  the  sagacity  and  solid  judg^ 
roent,  of  innocent  man,  and  to  have  had  this  question  proposed 
to  them,  ^*  whether  they  would  each  act  for  themselves  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  trial,  or  have  their  common  father  apjwinted  as  a 
represeniative  ta  act  for  thorn  ;"  surely  they  nuuU  have  chosen 
their  common  father  to  have  been  their  represjcntatlve :  For  their 
reason  and  wisdom  would  have  assured  them  that  their  inno- 
cence and  happiness  were  safer  in  his  hands  than  in  their  own,  in 
as  much  as  the  o':ligations  that  lay  on  him  to  secure  it  both  for 
himself  anti  for  them,  were  much  stronger  than  could  lie  on 
every  sinj^fle  person  acting  only  lor  himself. 

Confirmation   of  this   Scheme. — To  conclude:  I  think  ^e 
may  venture  to  sny,  that    this  universal  mortality  and  death, 
^Iiifh  even  our  adversaries  allow  to  5e  derived yVow  AdanCs  sin^ 
niHlall  that  lone:  train  of  sorrows  and  miseries,  which  are  come, 
n;K)n    all  mankind,  youns^  and  old,  must  arise  originally  from 
Some  ^^  federal  tratimctmn  of  the  great  Gody  as  a  governor y  with 
thtir  Jirsr  ^jun'ftt,  or  pnrvnls  ,'*  and  mmie  covenant  mado  with  him 
for  their  posterity,  either  expressed  or  implied,  whereby  they  all 
justly  fail  under  those  evils  and  disadvantages  :  Of  else  it  must 
arise  from  the  sovereiiru   arbitrary  will  and  appointment  of  God 
Iii;nself,  that  upon  our  Krst  parent's  sin,  all  their  posterity  should 
ijeconie  'tluis  mortal  and  miserable  as  themselves.     Now  those 
Vho  deny  Mils  our  scheme  or  federal  representation  of  things,  are 
generally  very  tender  and  fearful  of  allowing  any  such  hardships 
to  come  upon  creatures  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  appoint* 
aiicnt  of  the  Creator,  lest  tliey  cast  a  blemish  on  tlic  divine  good* 
»ies3  and  equity.  And  yet  I  cannot  find  any  possible  way  to  avoid  this 
imputation  on  the  e(|uity  and  goodness  of  God,  unless  the  uni- 
versal misery  and  death  of  mankind  be  derived  from  soine  «m*l 


coreiNiiitor  federal  cbnsiitutioii,  whereby  they  were  aD  as  i 
included  in  one  bead,  and  be  as  their  mat  moral  repreaei 
acted  for  them  all,  and  by  his  tin  involved  them  all  in  om 
Whereaa  if  this  min  be  derived  from  their  first  parent, 
dered  merely  as  their  natural  beail,  the  char^  or  imputati 
fUl  plainly  upon  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  will  and  sovei 
of  God  as  Creator,  who  thus  appointed  it.  And  let  it 
served,  that  this  would  be  such  an  instance  of  sovcreigr 
Wbieh  the  posterity  of  this  first  man  could  never  have 
chosen  nor  donsented  to,  as  a  thing  beneficial  to  them  ;  w 
this  oannot  be  said  concerning  the  original  federal  constitu 
the  first  msn  lo  be  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  whi 
eligible  by  the  wisest  creature,  as  well  as  kindly,  wisel 
equitably  jippointed  by  the  Creator. 


QvKST.  VI. — Man  is  a  Creature  made  up  of  two  distina 
Soul  and  Body :  Now  if  both  these  were  derived  fr^ 
Parents  by  a  natural  Propagation,  then  all  Mankin 
be  said  to  derive  their  vicious  Appetites  and  Passiot 
sinful  Inclinations  Jrom  t/teir  Jirst  Parent,  which  ha 
Tupted  and  ^foiled  his  own  Nature  by  Sin  :  But  sine 
generally  agreed,  that  the  Body  only  is' propagatei 
the  Parents,  but  the  Soul  of  every  Infant  is  imtm 
fortked  by  God  himself,  and  united  to  the  Itfant-bod> 
is  it  possible  that  the  Soul  should  be  defiled  with  sinful 
ciples,  and  partake  of  vicious  Inclinations,  when  it 
the  Body  that  properly  comes  into  the  World  by 
ration*  *t 

Answer  I.  As  the  soul  of  the  first  man  by  sinning  ; 
tSod,  injured  and  violated  (he  habits  or  principles  of  virti 
holiness  that  were  in  his  nature,  by  boldly  venturing  to  ac 
trary  to  them;  so  the  vicious  motions,  or  irregular  appc 
the  flesh,  grew  stronger  in  him  daily,  and  prevailed  mo 
more  ag^nst  his  reason  and  liis  better  powers  ;  and  these 
ferments  of  animal  nature,  these  irregular  passions  and  ap 
to  unlawful  objects,  or  excessive  appetites  or  incliuatisns  to 
4hat  were  lawful,  grew  so  strong  iu  this  first  n)an,  that  1 
frequently  complied  with  them,  and  committed  new  sins  i 
the  laws  of  his  Maker. 

II.  These  sinful  ferments  of  the  flesh,  these  irregulai 
tites,  ttiese  motions  of  corrupt  passion,  so  far  as  tliey  are 

^  Let  it  be  observed  here,  thai  ooi  the  CaWinists  only,  who  tuppoM 
■laD  to  be  the  legal  rtfpreseotative  of  hi»pustrriiy,  are  obliged  to  am 
qnettioB,  aod  to  solve  this  difllroity  ;  but  almost  every  sect  and  party  \ 
tiasi,  who  alloir  any  thiBg  of  ongioal  sio  or  degeneracy,  jsre  under  eq 
gatioas  to  remove  iu 
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in  the  flesh  and  blood,  are  convoyed  down  from  the  original  sin- 
lier,  in  ^eater  or  less  degrees^,  to  all  his  oRsprin^  in  coniiDual 
succession;  and  the  soul,  in  its  infant-state,  is  perpetually  im- 
pressed and  allured  by  these  vicious  motions,  appetites  and  paa« 
sions  of  the  fles)i ;  and  it  as  readily  complies  with  those  that  are  ac- 
counted criminal,  as  with  those  that  are  innocent.   It  is  true  inde^^ 
tliat  in  the  mere  infant-state,  the  soul  has  no  knowleds^  of  God^ 
or  his  law,  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  its  own  duty  or  sin  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  its  mere  infant-state,  the  actions  are  not  properly  human 
ormoi-al ;  nor  can  they  be  actually  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
so  as  to  contract  actual  guilt,  till  years  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  till  the  mind  and  will  are  capable  of  knowing,  cliu- 
sing  ami  refusing  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  at  what  time  this  is 
to  be  determined,  the  great  God  only  knows :  But  when   it  is 
eapablo  of  exerting  any  actions  of  the  will  with  undei*standing, 
snd  such  as  are  properly  human  and  moral,  it  contracts  actual 
and  personal  guilt,  by  these  sinful  compliances  with  the  flesh  and 
animal  nature.     Thus  original  sin,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
consists  in   the  corruption   of  our  nature,  is  evidently  conveyed 
tnd  communicHted  by  the  flesh  ;  and  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  principles  of  sin  in  mankind,  and  the  evil  habits  both  in  the 
soul  and   in  the  body,  are  so  often  called  Me /if^sA  in  seripture^ 
because  the  flesh  is  the  means  of  the  propagation  of  sin,  and  be- 
cause the  vicious  motions  und  ferments  which  are  in  the  flesh,  lead 
tlicsoul  astray  to  forbidden  actions.  It  is  granted,  the  soul  has  rea- 
soning and  reflecting  powers,  and  is  furuishecl   with  judgment 
sud  conscience,  yet  these  are  very  young  and  feeble  in  cbilcUiood, 
snd  the  soul  seldom  calls  them  into  counsel  to  enquire  or  advise; 
for  it  tiuds  it  much  euttier  to  comply  with  every  animal  appetite 

H  Though  original  sin,  so  far  as  it  it  imputed,  it  equal  io  aH  the  raee  off 
Jkd»aB,  for  it  it  the  imputation  of  Adani'i  tin,  or  condemnatioo  by   it  to  tafftr 
torrow  and  death  ;  y»'t  original  tin  inherent,  or  the  corruption  of  nature  vhicli 
it  propagated  from  thr  first  man  to  all  hit  ofTtpring,  ha«  varinut  degrees  in  differ- 
ent pecont.     The  ffry  aninaal  juicet  and  fertnentt,  in  tbi  formation  of  particular 
human  bodiet,  may  have  more  or  lett  of  the  viciout  tincture  in  them.     And  thit 
ili«y  be  partly  owing  lo  the  virtues  or  vioet  of  immediate  parent*,  or  other  ancet* 
tor<»  or  the  particuUr  tempert,  humourt   and   couftitutiont  of  the  father  or 
Mother*     Hence  we  say  of  some   pertont,  they  have  more  natural  virtuet  Umq 
others  y  that  it^  good  temper,  compassion,  moderation,  temperance.  Sec.     And 
others  have   more    oatursl   vices,    tuch   at,  croelty,  envy,  pride,  drunkenneM, 
vantonnett,  Stc.     The  reason  of  this  teemt  to  be  founded  in  the  prete nt  nature 
of  things  thouch   «e   may    not   alwayt  descry   the  immediate  and    particular 
c«u5et.     But   the  general  caute  and  ground   of  the  propagation   of  particular 
vices   lo  children,  mutt  be  referred  originally   to  their  common  interett  in  the 
guilt  or  condemnation  of  Adam*t  firtt  sin.     Without  thit  I  cannot  vindicate  the 
prrtvideoce   of  God  in  the  propagation  of  any  psrticular  vicet  by  the  appointed 
laws   of  nature.     And  if  it  be  enquired,  why  tome  have  more  native  vicet  thaa 
otiiers,  ftifice  the  ground  or  demerit  of  all,  is  one  nnd  the  same  :  I  answer.  That 
it  \s  owing  to  the  mere  mercy  of  Cod  that  every  child  has  qot  at  vile  and  corrupt 
and  Ticiou^  a   nature  or    temper,  at   the  worst;  and  if  every  one  irere   equallf 
VICIOUS  ill  their  animal  temper,  the  gerernment  of  Ood  irould  be  justified  in  the 
permitsicn  of  it« 
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and  passion.  Thus  it  practises  vice,  though  in  less  -degreei 
it  passes  from  infancy  to  childhood  ;  thus  it  grows  up  to  tast< 
indulge,  and  to  delight  in  forbidden  enjoyments.  Then  a 
knowledge  increases,  it  sins  against  the  plainer  dictates  of 
science,  and  with  a  more  criminal  consent  of  the  will ;  thi 
increases  its  guilt,  and  strengthens  the  habits  of  sin,  both  in 
body  and  in  the  mind,  and  grows  up  towards  perfection  io 
quity^  unless  restraining  or  recovering  ^race  prevent. 


Quest.  VII. — Bui  if  we  allorc  that  it  is  possible  the  new- 
ated  Soul  should  be  thus  corrupted^  yet  is  it  agreeable  ti 
Justice  or  Wisdom^  or  Goodness  of  Cody  to  create  so  n 
millions  of  Souls^  pure^  iuuocent  and  hoh/y  as  they  mt 
in  their  own  NatureSy  coming  from  the  Hands  of  Gody 
to  unite  them  immediately  to  such  bodiesy  derived  from  si 
Pftrents^  and  infected  with  vicious  Ferments  and  Appei 
vcherehf  they  are  so  early y  and  almost  unavoidably  led 
sinful  Practices^  and  defiled  thereby  ? 

^nd,  io  itiake  this  question  still  more  difficult,  it  miglit  be  ad 

Is  it  n'ot  contrary  to  the  Justice  and  Goodness  of  God  to  c> 
innocent  Souls  and  unite  them  to  such  Bodies  derived  j 
sinful  ParentSy  whereby  they  arCy  subject  to  many  pat 
Sensationsy  such  Anguish  and  Agonies,  and  early  Mi 
before  they  can  knaw  any  thing  of  good  or  evily  or 
committed  any  actual  Transgression 'f 

Answer.— Perhaps,  this  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  w 
doctrine  of  original  sin^,  and  therefore  I  sliall  ofl'er  at  a  hui 
endeavour  to  answer  it  in  a  more  particular  and  distinct  mac 
by  the  following  steps  or  degrees  of  reasoning : 

Reason  I.  Thongh  the  soul  of  man  be  created  by 
himself,  without  depraved  or  sinful  qualities  in  it,  yet  it  n 
exists  or  comes  into  being,  but  as  a  part  of  human  nature ; 
that  not  as  a  piece  of  new  workmanship  from  God's  hand, 
as  a  part  of  mankind  who  are  propagated  from  the  fitst  pai 
by  tlie  continued  power  of  God's  fifst  creating  word,  be  fru 
4ind  multiply:  Gon.  i.  28.  And  thus,  thcui^h  the  soul  r< 
comes  from  God  rather  than  from  the  pi:r-.  nt,  yet  man  is  t 
considered  as  projvaguting  his  kind,  much  in  tlie  same  mannt 
brute-creatures  and  all  aiiimals  {  ropa^ate  their  kind  :  And  l 
descendants  or  offsprinfij"  are  tainted  with  any  poison,  diseas 
painful  infirmity,  which  is  mingled  with  the  blood  or  an 

^  A>  abBtrutft  aorl  difBcpK  at  thin  question  ii,  yet  almoBt  aU  parti 
€briitiaufp  irho  ackoowlei^ge  any  iiiintc  ot  original  drgineracy,  art  obUs« 
Moswer  it,  aa  well  aa  tbofc  who  m«  caU^d  Ca\5\\i\%w 
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juices  of  their  sares  or  their  dams.  And  this  is  according  to  the 
law  of  creation,  and  it  can  hardly  be  other\Yise  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

You  will  say,  man  docs  not  propagate  his  kind  by  the  mere 
mechanism  of  flesh  and  bloody  and  animal  ferments ;  for  it  is  the 
original  and  constant  creative  decree  of  God  that  produces  a  new 
substance,  a  human  soul,  and  joins  it  to  this  body ;  whereas  the 
offspring  of  brutes  are  propagated,  and  come  into  existence,  by 
the  mere  mechanical  agency  of  flesh  and  blood,  witliout  any 
other  particular  act  of  the  divine  will  or  power,  or  any  creation 
of  a  new  substance.  To  this  1  answer.  That  perhaps  few  or 
none  of  the  common  appearances  of  nature,  or  the  constant  daily 
events  in  the  corporeal  world,  come  to  pass  by  mere  *  mechan- 
ism, or  the  impulse  and  necessary  cflTects  of  the  motions  of  the 
particles  of  matter  without  the  influence  of  some  superadded 
laws  of  nature,  beside  and  beyond  the  necessary  properties  of 
matter ;  which  laws  proceed  from  God's  constant  uniform  agency 
upon  matter,  such  as  tlie  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  mutual  ten* 
dency  of  all  tlie  parts  of  matter  toward  each  other,  wiiich  is  a 
law  of  nature,  or  decree  of  creation,  and  is  in  reality  the  con- 
stant uniform  asreiicv  of  God  on  the  inanimate  world  :  And  some 
suppose  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  as  well  as  all  vitality  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  creatures. 

And  in  this  sense  brutes  propagate  their  kind,  not  merely 
by  the  mechanical  motions  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  some  ori« 
ginal  creative  decree  of  God,  or  constant  law  of  nature,  where-- 
by  matter  is  impelled  into  such  particular  vital  motions  and  forms, 
and  kindled  into  life  in  a  succession  of  generations,  by  a  constant 
uniform  act  or  agency  of  the  divine  will.  Let  me  add  also,  that 
it  is  by  this  universal  divine  agency,  all  animals  borrow  their 
breath  of  life  from  the  air,  which  is  an  extraneous  substance, 
which  yet  is  then  counted  a  part  of  themselves,  and  is  called  their 
breath,  and  their  lifi*.  In  like  manner,  when  the  infant-body  of 
man  is  so  iar  formed  as  to  become  fit  for  union  wi(h  a  rational 
soul,  the  soul  then  comes  into  existence,  in  union  with  the  body, 
by  an  original  creative  decree  of  God,  or  a  settled  law  of  nature; 
and  thus,  the  man  and  the  brute,  in  their  long  successions,  are 
both  formed  by  the  ])ovver  of  that  ancient  law  of  creation,  this 
almighty  creative  word,  *^  be  fruitful  and  multiply^  I  add 
also,  that  the  soul,  thoui^h  it  be  a  distinct  !»ubstance  coming  from 
God,  yet  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner  by  a  law  ol' nature, 

^  Hy  the  words  '<  mechanism  and  mechiinical/'  in  this  place,  I  mean  only 
the  mere  effects  arisine  from  ibe  natural  and  esseiitial  properties  of  motion  and 
matter,  considered  <i)Iy  as  a  piece  of  solid  exteDsioo  moved  :  Sometimes  tb« 
«o«-d  **  mfChaQi«m'*  is  tak(M)  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  the  super- 
added laws  of  nature  or  motion,  which  are  impressed  and  maintained,  through 
all  the  material  creation,  by  the  dirme  will;  such  as  graTitalioD,  mutual  tttrac* 
tion  and  repulse,  &c. 
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beoomes  a  part  of  the  raan  as  much  as  the  breath  of  lifoi  which 
h  io  ettraneoua  aobatatii^  Vnrowed  from  the  air,  or  «a  the  blooA 
of  th«  obild,  whioh  U  hourly  made  out  of  the  food  of  the  iiMMlM#i- 

II.  In  this  vie#  of  thin^  the  soul  of  the  inftnl  )&  nbc  tp  be 
eonsidered  Or  jtidged  df  as  a  stogie  separate  bring,  bitf  as  alirkjs 
io  union  with  the  infantas  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  making  up  k 
eompound  creature  of  the  iinman  species,  propagated  from  the 
parents  as  effectually  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  the  _ 
aoul  itself  proceeded  directly  from  generation  as  wnUl  ss  ^ 
thebody.  •    '  -^ 

III.  If  Adam  had  maintained  his  innocency,  the  univensl  jm 
and  ori<^iual  law  of  propantiou,  would  have  been  just  the  same  %4 
as  now  it  is ;  and  the  soul  had  been  brought  into  existence  and  wm 
union  in  the  same  manner,  and  would  have  kept  its  original  and  ^  % 
native  bias  and  inclination  to  holiness;  for  the  animal  body  would  « 
then  have  promoted  it  rather  than  led  it  astray  as  now  it  does.  ic 
And  accordin<(  to  the  first  covenant,  the  soul  of  the  child  might  ts 
.'have  also  hoped,  or  perhaps  by  prayer  an:t  dependence^  have  s 
humbly  clainuKl  sanctifying  influences,  to  preserve  it  from  temp- 
tation and  to  keep  it  innocent. 

IV.  But  since  the  soul,  in  tlie  first  moment  of  its  being,  be- 
longs to  a  human  hody  deprived  from  the  first  man  who  sinned, 
and  that  according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, it  bt'comeft  hereby  a  son, or  a  daughter  of  fallen  man, an' 
acoordinil^  to  tiie  law  of  creaMon  it  is  naturally  involved  in  tb 
same  circumstances  of  ruin  with  its  parent :  As  the  buds  an 
branches  that  jc^ruw  out  of  a  rotten  tree  fallen  to  the  ground,  par 
take  of  the  corruption  and  ruin,  and  speedy  death  of  the  stock  r       .; 
or  as  a  feeble  &nd  diseased  young  brute  animal  partakes  of  tb^   Me 
infirmities  and   diseases  of  its  sire  or  dam  ?  or  as  a  child  of  ^     a 
traitor  is  born  a  beggar,  though  his  father  were  once  a  lord ;  o  -^vr 
as  the  son  of  a  lew<t  and  disoused  person  derives  perhaps  both  k^     a 
lewd  and  diseased \;onstituti on  from  his  parent. 

V.  Then  being  one  of  the  race  of  sinful  man,  the  youn^fig 
creature  comes  into  the  world  under  the  common  estrangemeiC^  it 
of  the  whole  race  from  God  by  sin,  according  to  the  original  laii      ^ 

of  creation,  and  the  covenant  made  with  its  forefather,  whereb^ .  f 

the  descendants  or  ofl&pring  come  under  the  same  circumstancc^^^ 
with  the  parent,  whether  good  or  bad  :  And  thus  the  child  has  n-^    ^ 
just  claim  lo  preserving  or  securing  grace,  and  amidst  all 
temptations  of  the  flesh  has  no  right  to  any  good  influences 
divine  aids,  but  is  left  merely  to  the  faculties  of  its  intelligei 
nature.     It  is  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  a  part  of  the 
that  is  ftillcn  from  their  allegiance  and  from  his  protection,  bs 
lost  his  image  and  his  favour,  and  have   no  hope  but  in  and 
the  methods  of  recoverinsr  grace  revealed  in  the  gospel.    An 
bf  the  same  supposition  of  the  formation  and  union  of  the  humi 
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•oal;  1»y  some  constant  original  law  of  creation  or  natnre,  and 
acting  aa  uniformly  as  gravitation  on  matter,  we  answer  the  diffi* 
cttlty  of  the  sonl's  becoming  subject  to  the  sensations  of  pain  and 
an^ish :  At  its  creation  and  union  to  tlie  body,  it  becomes  m 
chUd  of  Adam,  and  is  exposed  to  the  pains  of  nature,  as  a  part 
of  the  curse  coining  on  the  first  sinner,  and  on  al(  his  natural 
posterity,  whose  representative  he  botlt  stood  and  fell.  But 
there  is  hope  of  deliverance  in  the  gospel  from  the  paiiu  as  well 
as  the  sina  which  came  into  human  nature  from  our  first  parents ; 
blessed  be  God  for  this  relief.  To  conclude ;  as  I  have  acknow* 
ledged  this  to  be  the  very  chief  point  of  difficulty  in  all  the  contro*> 
versies  about  original  sin,  so  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  soludon 
sets  the  matter  in  such  a  sufficient  liglit,  as  to  take  away  all  re- 
maining scruples  from  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind.  I  confess 
it  is  the  most  probable  hypothesis  I  can  think  of,  and  sliall  be  glad 
to  see  this  perplexing  enquiry  more  happily  answered.  But  if 
the  case  itself  be  matter  of  fact,  that  souU  are  defiled,  and  expos- 
ed to  pain,  by  being  united  to  human  bodies  so  vitiated,  \f  e  are 
sure  it  must  be  just  and  equitable,  because  God  has  thus  ordered 
it,  though  we  should  not  hnd  out  a  happier  solution  of  the  diffi-» 
cuhiesthat  attend  it,  in  this  dark  and  imperfect  state. 


Quest.  VIIL — Suppose  it  were  gran ted^  that  this  Representaiion 
of  Thing $y  if  it  were  true^  would  in  a  great  Measure 
account  for  that  Universal  Deluge  of  Sin  and  Misery  which 
has  overspread  Mankind^  yet  what  Reason  have  we  to  believe 
it  to  be  triie  V  Does  the  IVord  of  God,  which  is  our,  truest 
and  sajest  Guides  give  us  the  same  Representation  of  Tilings^ 
or  support  this  Scheme  '/ 

Answer  I-  The  difficulties  and  darknesses  which  attend 
this  important  question,  how  came  sin  and  misery  into  the  worlds 
are  so  many  and  great,  that  if,  by  reasoning  on  these  subjects, 
we  can  but  find  any  hypothesis,  or  supposed  scheme  of  transac- 
tions between  God  and  man,  which  will  give  a  tolerable  solution 
of  these  difficulties,  and  lead  us  through  this  dark  scene  of  pro* 
vidence,  without  any  just  imputation  or  reflection  up6n  the  wis* 
dom,  justice  and  goo(hiess  of  our  Creator,  it  ought  to  have  con- 
siderable weight  with  every  reasoning  and  enquiring  mind,  if  it 
be  not  contrary  to  scripture,  though  it  should  not  be  asserted,  and 
expressly  maintained  in  scripture.  It  was  this  same  perplexing 
enquiry  that  led  several  of  the  heathens  and  Greek  philosophers 
into  many  vain  imaginations,  an.l  betrayed  some  of  those  pro- 
fessors of  wisdom  into  various  wiid  fooleries  and  atheistical 
impieties.  8ome  of  them  thought  that  all  lUiug^  weve  ^i^^Mc^dw 
by  mere cfiatice^  ottiers  ascribed  it  to  a  necessar^j  Jalalxly  •koA^vk^^*' 
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sistiblc  connexion  of  causes  and  efTecls  ;  some  of  these  allowed 
a  lirst  cause  or  8i>me  ciiviiie  beings  to  &et  things  in  inoiiou  at  first, 
but  without  any  subsequent  interposure  or  overnmeot  of  a  wise^ 
a  ric^hteous,  or  a  meiciful  being.  The  best  of  thein,  that  is  the 
platunica,  fell  into  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  all  human 
soulst  and  thoii<;ht  that  all  of  them  had  sinned  in  a  former  state, 
and  were  thrust  down  into  these  bodies,  subject  to  such  perverse 
apiK'tiU'Sy  unruly  pa.ssions,  and  huge  miseries,  as  a  punishment 
for  those  former  sins.  Others  indulged  a  fancy  that  there  were 
twosuprenie  beings,  one  the  spring  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the 
spring  of  all  evil  :  The  Persians  also  took  uj>  with  this  opiuioo, 
and  even  a  sect  of  christians  was  deluded  with  this  doctrine, 
who  were  called  Manichees.  So  great  were  the  darknesses  that 
surrounded  this  enquiry,  hou^  came  siti  and  miseri/^  that  is,  evil 
both  tia!ural  and  mora/,  lu  he  so  univivsal  among  men  ?  It  is 
evident  that  this  general  corruption  and  calamity  which  has  over- 
spread all  the  ruce  of  man,  carries  in  it  at  first  sight  such  a  bard 
or  doubti'iil  idea  of  the  cunduct  of  (jod,  their  Maker,  and  has 
raised  in  many  a  thoughtful  person  such  rellections  upon  the  good- 
ness and  Justice  of  iim],  and  such  hard  thoughts  of  the  Almighty 
Being  who  formed  them,  that  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  great 
happineNS,  if  we  ran  but  by  way  of  conjecture  and  humble  rea- 
soning (ind  a  ])robable  method,  whereby  these  ditViculties  may  be 
relieved,  and  the  objection  against  the  gor>duess  and  justice  of 
our  Maker  refu(<Mi  or  silenced*. 

II.  Thoui>'U  (xod  haih  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  at 
large  in  his  word,  all  thos-^  particular  transactions  between  him- 
seli,  and  the  first  man  whom  he  created,  yet  there  might  be  all 
this  and  more  revealt'd  to  the  first  man  ;  and  it  might  be  set 
before   him  in   lull  light,  to  socure  his  obedience  and  deter  him 

#  Those  who  oppose  tho  doctrine  cf  origioal  sio  will   Dcilher  «llov  our  «rgtt- 
iBj  frurn  reason  or  i(:\rUliou. 

Oiirf4iht-rs,  as  ntll  as  some   pre<!Pnt.   wri^rrsi  have   abnnd^nily  proved  tbil 
doctrinr  frini  sovtral  pljres  of  >crtpi>ir<:  :   and  our  adversari'*9  have  eudeavoared 
to   abew    fr-iin   lite  lifthi   of  reason,  that   it   doe«  not  acroe  with  the  r*-aaun  and 
Dattir't  i.f  ihiii^c,  and  ihiretore,  sav  theV)  Rcripturv  mu«t  be  othr^rwiiie  explained; 
and  they  are  for^-cd  I')  1  iltour  ttard   to  give  some  straiiitd  aitd  peirerse  jot'-rprr- 
talions  gf  It  <o  kujiport  (heir  s't'eiD"  :    And    yet  wh-ii    we  roiiie    iii  our  tiiro  to 
•eaich  wtiat  ih--  reaauii  uf  <hin)|;s  will  i)ay    on    this    suhje^t,  at  is  doxie  in  the  prr- 
tent  treitisf,  tlien  ii  'ii  r  phoil,  **  why  do  we  nut  immediately    take    our  accoQiiL 
from  scripture  ?'       And   ^tt  .ne  upbraided,  that  we  itet  a  candl:*  btfure  tbe  nouil* 
day  sun,  that  wf>  wv^k^'n  the  evidence  of  a  cert.tin  rule  by  bnuging  over  it  vbaU^ 
in  douh'ful  'ind  fail^cinuji. 

VVherf;as  all  that  I  have  att(»mpled  to  do  here,  is  to  nhew  that  reiaon  goft 
grrat  way  to  •*'.ich  .ind  prov«  what  •-criphire  a«]iert!«,  and  that  re-isoo  and  8Crip< 
ture  «ifrree,  a^  f  it  as  rcjsrtr  gopft,  ia  one  and  the  same  ■  accnuot  of  ttjia  matter. 
And  thu!<i  we  coutirni  our  beUt.f  nf  this  j^reat  article  of  uiiffinal  sin,  which 
learn  both  from  iil)serv.itiou  and  reasar*,  as  well  a»  rc-velatntn.  Sumetimr^^  * 
iD(!r»t|  wc  inii«i.iiici-  one  liist  in  ordtr,  and  soineiimvt  theulhii|  and  me  placi^^  * 
this  suWjeri  in  every  Iiit'i',  bulb  of  scrij'tiiio  ind  reason,   while    we  are  repreS'-Ht  — * 

ifiK   their  niutiMl  .v^reemenl  :     A»d   what   is    there  iu  thib  cuuduci  that  la  wurlb^  -J 

of  accusdiiiJDf  rtptoAcii  or  blaoic? 
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tnm  ibiimg.  But  if  we  collect  together  all  that  ia  reyealed 
eoBeerniDg  thia  aubject,  we  ahall  find  that  the  word  of  God  leada 
ai  iato  many  of  the  aame  aolutions  of  theae  diflScultiea  which  our 
raaoobg  powera  have  propoaed.  Scripture  givea  ua  much  tho 
Mae  repreaeotatioQ  of  the  entrance  of  ain  and  miaery  into  tha 
vorld,  aa  we  have  already  heard,  if  we  will  attend  with  dili« 
feaee  to  the  revelation  wluch  God  haa  made^  and  thia  appeara  in 
Ike  following  particulara : 

Rtipoaition  I.    It  ia  plainly  taught  ua  in  acriptore,  that  God 
iifarodooed  mankind  into  the  world  by  the  formation  of  one  aingle 

E'  f  **  one  man  and  woman,  whom  he  called  Adam  and  Eve.** 
I.  ii.  7.  "  The  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  duat  of  the 
End,  and  breathed  into  hia  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
me  a  living  soul."  Verse  18.  *^  And  the  Lord  God  aaid,  it 
ii  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone :  I  will  make  him  a  help 
Beet  for  him.'*  Verse  22.  <^  The  Lord  made  a  woman  out  of 
tke  rib  which  he  had  taken  from  the  roan,  and  brougiit  her  unto 
Ik  nan.'*  Gen.  i.  27,  28.  <^  So  God  created  man,  male  and 
fcaiale  created  he  them  ;  and  God  blessed  them,  and  said  to  them, 
k fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.''  Gen.  iii.  20, 
*  And  Adam  called  his  wife^s  name  Eve,  becauae  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living.''  Acts  xvii.  26.  <<  He  hath  made  of  one 
Uood  all  nationa  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/* 

I    ^    IL  God  created  man  at  first  in  a  holy  and  happy  atate,  in 

!   lb  own  likenesa  and  in   his  own  favour  ;  Gen.  i.  26.     *^  And 

God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  ;'* 

ttd  that  none  of  the  brute  creatures  might  molest  or  injure  him, 

Wt  all  of  them  might  be  for  his  service,  he  said,  '^  Let  them  have 

dominion  over  the  fish   and  the  fowls,  and  cattle,  &c.  so  God 

Seated  roan  in  his  own  image ;"  ver»e  27.    And  what  this  image 

foisted  in,  besides  in  his  spiritual  nature,  and  his  immortal  state^ 

^  hia  dominion  over  other  creatures,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 

£ph.  iv.  24.  where  the  apostle   speaks  of  the  new  man^  or  the 

Restoration  of  fallen  man  to  his  primitive  temper,  '^  which,*'  saya 

^e,  <^  after  God,  that  is,  after  the  likeness  of  God,  is  created  in 

^ghteouaueaa  and  true  holiness.*'     Eccles.   vii.  20.     Solomon 

^urea   us,   God  hath   made  man  upright.    And  Moses  saya, 

^hen  Gtod  had  finished  all  his  creation,  he  surveyed  it,  and  found 

^   all  agreeable  to  his  mind  ;    Gen.  i.  31.    *'  Ck>d  saw  every 

^ing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  waa  very  good  :"     It  waa 

til  according  to  his  idea  and  his  will,  and  well-pleasing  in  hia 

*igbt.     Man  tlie  last  of  his  creatures,  as  well  asall  the  rest,  waa 

^  «ry  good,  was  holy  and  happy. 

in.  God  originally  appointed,  that  Adam  when  innocent 
^^KMiId  produce  an  offspring  in  his  own  holy  image,  or  in  the  same 
^ircumatancea  of  holiness  and  happineaa  in  which  he  himself  waa 
Stated  r   And  appointed  tdw  on  the  other  hand,\\x«X\£  \x^  v^s^^ 
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and  fell  firOm  his  innocent  state,  he  should  prapRgafe  bib  kincf  is 
his  own  sinful  image,  which  may  probably  be  impliecl  in  those 
words  ;  Gen.  i.  20—28.  ^^  Ood  said  let  us  make  roan  in  oar 
image,  and  let  th6m  hare  dominion  over  fish  and  fowl,  &c^' 
^^  And  God  created  man  male  and  female,  and  blessed  them^  and 
said,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
and  the  fowl,  &c/*  that  is,  when  you  are. multiplied,  let  your 
seed  maintain  this  sovereigpnty,  this  dominion,  which  is  a  part  of 
my  image,  in  your  several  succeeding  generations.  And  Geo. 
V.  ] — 8.  **  In  tlie  day  that  Qod  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of 
God  he  made  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them,  and 
blesped  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam  or  man.**  And  Adam 
Uved  one  hundred  atid  thirty  years^  that  is,  after  his  sin  and  his 
loss  of  the  lioly  image  of  God,*  and  begai  a  son  in  his  own  like^ 
nesSy  after  his  image,  verse  5.  that  is,  bis  own  sinful  and  mortal 
image,  and  called  his  name  Seth.  And  Adam  died^  verse  d-^ 
And  Seth  also  Hvedy  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  in  this  mortal 
and  sinful  state,  and  he  died  also  as  Adam  his  father  did  before 
liim,  and  his  diildren  after  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Moses  in  this  brief  history  of  the  first  generations  of  men,  should 
make  such  a  particular  repetition  of  the  image  or  likeness  of  God 
in  whicii  Adam  was  created,  in  this  place,  unless  he  had  design* 
ed  to  set  the  comparison  in  a  fair  light,  between  Adam^s  begetting 
his  son  in  his  own  sinful  and  mortal  image  or  likeness^  wheresi 
he  himself  was  created  in  God^s  holy  and  immortal  image  :  And 
more  especially  when  the  design  of  the  chapter  is  to  shew  boir 
every  generation  of  the  sons  of  Adam  died,  it  is  obvious  that 
Moses  designed  also  to  shew  how  this  course  and  custom  of  dyin; 
came  into  the  world,  that  is,  by  Adam's  bringing  his  posterity 
into  the  world  in  his  own  image,  as  fallen  from  God  and  liable  to 
death. 

IV.  God  was  pleased  to  put  the  man  whom  he  had  made 
upon  a  trial  of  his  obedience  for  a  season,  he  placed  him  to  a 
garden  of  Eden  or  pleasure,  he  gave  him  a  free  use  of  the  crea* 
ttircs  for  his  comfort,  but  forbid  him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  one 
tree  even  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  saidke^ 
in  the  day  thai  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  shait  surely  die ;  Gen.  ii.  17* 
that  is,  tiion  shalt  from  that  time  be  liable  to  death  :  In  which 
threatening  were  doubtless  included  all  the  infirmities,  pains  and 
miseries  of  this  life  which  tend  towards  death  and  destructioo, 
together  witli  death  and  destruction  at  the  end  of  them.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Crod  should  reveal  to  Adam,  that 
he  should  be  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  and  that  the  con* 
•equences  of  his  obedience,  or  of  his  sin,  should  fall  upon  them 

*  Tliat  Adam  lost  thin  moral  image  of  God  Ivy  aio,  is  plaioly  implied,  S^ 
!▼•  S4.  wiierc  wo  are  laid  to  b€  rtncwtd  qfUr  tkii  moral  iimige,  tu«  hoiuuHm 
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ell  M  upon  hiiDBelf.    All  that  appears  as  narrative  and  real 
in  the  bible,  might  be  represented  in  the  springs  and  causte 
eof  to  Adam,  so  far  as  God  pleased. 
V.  As  Adnm  was  under  a  law  whose  sanction  threatened 
tality  and  death  upon  disobedience,  and  there  was  a  symbol 
ral  of  it^  Tix,  th^  tree  of  knowledge  oj  good  and  evil ;  Gen. 
B,  17.  so  it  is  most  tiifl^nly  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that 
[  favoured  him  with  a  covenant  of  life,  and  a  promise  of  life 
immortality  u|>on  his  obedience,  because  there  was  another 
appointed  to  be  a  symbol  or  seal  of  this  covenant  and  promise, 
is,  ti^  tree  of  life :    So  that  if  he  had  not  sinned  against 
I  he  should  have  eat  of  that  tree  and  been  established  in  im- 
tality.     Gen.  ii.  0.     **  Out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  Ood 
le  to  grow  every  tree,  &c.  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ;'*  the 
to  be  a  seal  of  the  promise  of  life  upon  his  obedience,  the 
sr  a  seal  of  the  threatening  of  death  on  his  disobedience : 
[therefore  after  his  sin  God  would  not  suffer  him  to  taste  of 
tree  of  life.     Gen.  iii.  22, 24.     ^*  Now  lest  he  put  forth  bia 
d  ana  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for  ever, — God  drove 
the  man  from  the  garden.^* 

And  we  may  suppose  this  tree  of  life  did  not  merely  signify 
confirmation  of  Adam,  in  life  and  immortality  if  he  had  con- 
ed obedient,  but  that  it  also  included  some  advance  of  hap- 
»8  since  the  fruits  of  this  very  tree  are  made  use  of  in  the 
w  Testament,  particularly  Rev.  xxii.  2.  to  signify  the  advan-* 

delights  and  satisfactions  which  true  christians  shall  ei\joy  in 
iven  by  the  grace  and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  may  also  be  observed  here,  that  some  ingenious  and  ration- 
livines  have  supposed,  that  each  of  these  two  trees,  viz.  that 
knowledge  and  tiiat  of  life,  bore  fruits  naturally  suited  to 
jr  federal  or  sacramental  design  :  That  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
owledge  being  poisonous,  would  convey  into  the  blood  of  the 
:er  such  juices  as  should  irritate  irregular  appetites  and  pas* 
ns  sbould  raise  them  to  an  immoilcrate  degree,  and  should  also 
iate  the  vital  powers  of  man  with  diseases,  and  by  degrees 
[ug  him  down  to  death.  And  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life 
\ns  suited  to  maintain  the  vital  principles  of  animal  nature, 
ould  keep  the  flesh  and  blood  in  a  temperate  state  of  health, 
d  preserve  the  appetites  and  passions  in  that  moderation,  as  to 

always  subject  to  reason  and  within  the  rules  of  innocence  ; 
nd  that  it  hud  also  some  latent  virtue,  to  heal  all  manner  of  dis- 
ders  whiei)  could  prossibly  con^e  upon  human  nature,  if  any 
iild  come,  in  a  state  of  innocence  and   virtue.     It  is  described 

a  plant  both  of  healing  and  of  immortality  ;  Rev.  xxii.  2. 
nd  God  wouhl  not  suffer  Adam,  who  was  guilty  of  death,  to 
ate  of  it  ai'ler  his  I'all^  lest  he  should  raise  wux^  ffti^^  \i^^ 
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therebf  ta  bav^  healed  himtelf  of  all  the  peitofiMe  efl^a  of  Ar 
forbtdden  tree  of  kaowledge,  and  abould  neglect  the  MUvatipB  if 
the  promised  Mensiah.  But  thechief  reaaoD  far  which  I  mea* 
tion  these  two  trees  here,  is  to  shew,  tfiat  as  there  was  an  appoint- 
ed figure^  seal  or  sjnnbpl  of  ioMDortal  life  and  happiness^  as  wdl 
a»  of  evil  and  death,  both  growiag  in  thia  jptrden  of  paradise : 
So  there  was  a  real  covenant  or  promise  of  hfe  made  to  persever* 
ing  obedience,  as  well  as  a  law  that  threatened  misery  and  deslii 
to  man,  if  he  were  disobedient  to  Lis  Maker. 

Perbi^M  also  we  might  farther  prove,  that  there  was  aoovs* 
sant  of  life  and  pronuseof  immortalify,  and  advanced  happioem 
upon  condition  of  perfect  obedience,  froon  many  texts  of  scrip- 
ture.  The  first  is  Rem.  ii.  7*  where  the  apostle  is  rather  reprs* 
scnting  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  works,  than  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  says,  ^  God  will  render  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  hnhi  tbtt 
doeth  evil  ;  but  eterual  life,  with  ^ory  and  honour  to  them  who 
by  patieat  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour, 
and  immortality.^  And  verse  10.  ^  Glory,  honour  and  pesos 
to  every  man  that  worketh  good.''  Here  let  it  be  observed,  tbtl 
the  apostle,  from  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  tliird,  is  evidently  laying  all  mankind 
under  condemnation  by  the  law,  and  not  describing  the  salvation 
which  comes  by  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  therefore  he  uses 
the  words  glory ^  honour^  peatty  immortality j  eternal  life^  which 
are  the  promises  of  a  covenant  of  works,  but  not  a  word  of  par- 
don, grace,  or  salvation,  which  Vite promises  of  abetter  covenant: 
And  he  represents  the  means  of  attaining  these  original  blessings 
to  be  working  of  goody  and  patient  continuance  in  well  doings 
viro/Mom  fy  t^oi  aya^y  that,  is  continuance  in  one  good  work  with- 
out interruption  or  imperfection  ;  but  not  a  word  of  repentance 
and  faith,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  these  blessings.  These  are 
therefore  the  proper  terras  of  the  law  of  innocency  and  covenant 
of  worHs,  and  this  is  the  promise  made  to  perfect  obedience,  by 
which  uo  man  now  since  the  fall  can  be  justified,  as  is  expressly 
asserted  ;  Rom.  iii.  20.  thous^h  innocrnt  Adam  might  have 
attained  immortality^  eternal  Iffe,  honour,  and  glory  by  it. 

Text  II.  It  is  the  covenant  of  works  with  the  terms  of  M, 
as  expressed  in  the  books  of  Moses,  whicti  is  cited  by  St  Paul ; 
Gal.  iii.  12.  "  The  man  that  doth  the  commautls  shall  live  in  or  by 
them  :^  And  Rom.  x.  5.  this  called  tlie  righteousness  qf  the  lattf 
that  is,  that  which  entitles  a  man  to  the  promise  of  life.  And 
Rom.  vii.  10.  *^  The  comn>andment  of  the  law  which  wM 
ordained  to  life,  shewa  that  life  and  immortality  would  have  been 
the  reward  of  obedience  to  it/' 

Text  III.  It  will  add  prehaps  some  force  to  this  argunienf» 
in  order  to  jirove  a  promiae  af  |^\or)  %vA  voomoctality  made  t^ 
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Adani^  if  we  eoniider,  that  when  the  tpostle  ezpretset  the  ftllen 
•Ute  <rf  roan,  he  saysy  Rom.  iii.  33.  All  have  sinned^  and  come 
ehort  Df  the  glory  vj  God^  that  ia,  ha^e  lost  their  hope  of  that 
glory  of  Qodf  that  glorious  state  in  iinBiortality  which  God  pro* 
miaed,  and  to  which  roan  would  haye  been  entitled  by  his  obe* 
dieoce,  as  chapter  iL  verse  7.  before  cited. 

Text  IV.  There  is  another  text  also  which  hat  been  used 
toprove,  that  Adam  was  not  merely  under  a  law  with  athrea- 
leoiBg,  but  also  under  a  covenant  with  a  promise ;  and  that  is. 
Hob.  vL  7.  They  like  men  have  irams^ressed  the  covenant :  But 
io  the  original  il  i^  they  have  transgressed  the  covenant  like 
Adam;  which  Imports  that  Adam  was  under  a  covenant  of  life, 
18  well  at  a  law  that  threatened  death :  For  there  roust  be  a  pro- 
mise of  life  as  well  as.  threatening  of  death  to  make  a  law  become 
i  covenant.     But  I  proceed  to  the  next  proposition. 

VI.  Adam  broke  the  law  of  his  Maker,  lost  his  image  and 
bis  favour,  forfeited  the  hopes  of  imioortality,  and  exposed  him- 
lelf  to  the  threateuiBg  of  God,  to  mimy  sorrows  in  life,  and  9jL 
lait  to  death ;  Gen.  lii.  17.  '*  And  G04I  said  to  Adam,  because 
thou  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  which  I  commanded  thee,  sayinff, 
khoa  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  la 
lorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  In  the 
iweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return 
■nto  the  ground  ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return.^' 

Now  that  Adam  lost  the  image  t>f  God,  that  is,  brcALe  his 
habit  of  holiness,  or  destroyed  the  inward  principle  of  virtue  and 
piety,  is  evident  from  (he  nature  of  things,  as  I  Ivave  shewn 
■nder  the  third  question,  proposition  the  eighth.  By  making 
Mich  an  inroad  upon  conscience,  by  sinning  against  so  much 
Eght,  by  giving  such  a  loose  to  sinful  appetite,  by  losing  bottt 
bis  own  delighUul  sense  of  the  favour  and  love  of  Qod,  and 
thereby  losing  his  own  love  to  God  ;  his  reason  and  conscience 
grew  weak  to  subdue  or  restrain  his  inclinations  to  evil  things, 
nia  corrupt  appetites  still  prevailed  further  upon  him,  for  he  was 
forsaken  of  Uod,  and  had  not  any  peculiar  aids  from  heaven  |o 
re«st  temptation.  And  that  he  lost  also  the  favour  of  God,  and 
some  peculiar  privileges  of  the  state  of  innocence,  is  plain;  for 
he  who  used  to  converse  with  God  with  pleasure,  and  was  well 
acouainted  with  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  garden^  by 
former  delightful  converse  with  him  ;  Gen.  iii.  8.  now  heard  the 
mice  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden,  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  t/ie  presence  of  the  Lord  :  And  when  God 
called  after  him,  verse  9.  Adam  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in 
ihe  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked,  and  hid 
myself. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  it  is  very  probable,  though  AdaoL 
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and  Eve  had  no  gtrmeDts  in  their  state  of  innoeencj,  yet  (he^ 
were  not  entirely  naked,  but  were  covered  with  a  bright  shininp 
light  or  glory,  as  a  token  of  their  own  innocence,  and^tbe  divine 
&vour  and  presence  ;  stich  glory  as  angels  sometimes  appeared  in, 
and  such  as  Christ  wore  on  the  holy  mount,  such  as  arrayed  him 
like  a  bright  cloud  at  his  ascent  to  heaven,  and  such  as  saints 
•hall  put  on  at  the  resurrection,  when  they  shall  be  raised  in 
power  and  glory.     But  God  mav  be  justly  supposed  to  take 
away  his  clothing  of  glory  from  them,  upon  their  sin,  as  a  token 
of  his  withdrawing  his  favour  and  presence :  For  without  this 
aupposiUon   hovf   Qpuld   they  be    said  to  be  more  naked  after 
their  sin  than  they  were  before  ?      And  how  could    our  first 
parents  be  painfully  sensible  of  any  nakedness,  if  they  had  not 
lost  something  which  clothed  them  ?    God  also  further  mani* 
liested  his  displeasure,  by  cursing  the  ground  for  their  sakesy 
and  pronouncing'  upon  Adam  and  Eve  many  sorrows,   paini 
and  labours  in  this  life,  and  their  returning  to  dmt  in  death ; 
verses  16 — 19. 

VII.  Adam  after  his  sin  propagated  his  kind,  or  produced 
his  offspring  according  to  the  law  of  nature ;  not  in  the  moral 
likeness  or  image  of  God,  not  in  righteousness  and  true  MnesSi 
but  in  his  own  sinful  likeness^   as  one  fallen  from  God,  with 
irregular  passions,  appetites  to   evil,  corrupt  inclinations,  and 
sinful  nature.     See   Gen.  v.  1-— 3.  cited  under  proposition  III* 
Those  expressions  in  Job  seem  also  to  refer  to  liie  same  dege- 
neracy :  IVhat  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  be  righteous  ?     Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean?     Not  one  ;  Job  xv.    14.  and  chapter  xiy.  4. 
David   also  says  the  same  thing ;  Ps.   li.   5.     ^ehojd  I  wax 
shapen  iA  iniquity,    and    in   sin    did  my  mother    conceive  me. 
Some  persons  would  persuade  us,  that  these  words  are  ouly  an 
hyperbolical  aggravation  of  David's  early  sins,  and  propensity 
to  evil  from   his  childhood  :  But  the  text  is  strong  and  plain  in 
asserting  sin  some  way  to  belong  to  his  very  conception,  and  tp 
be  conveyed  from  his  natural  parents,  which  is  a  different  idea 
from  his  actual  sins,  or  even  from  his  early  propensity  to  sin  in 
his  infancy  :  It  asserts   and   shews  the  cause  or  spring  both  of 
this  evil  propensity  and  of  his  actual  sinning   which  operated 
before  he  was  born  :  So  that  these   expressions  cannot  be  aQ 
hyperbole,  or  figurative  exaggeration  of  what  is,  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  downright  fiction  of  what  is  not,  if  original  pravity  be 
not  tiius  conveyed  and  derived.     If  we  look  into  the  beginnin? 
of  the  bible,  we  shall  find  Moses   describing  the  universal  cof" 
ruption  of  mankind.     Gen.   vi.   5.     Every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  lirart  of  man  teas  only  evil  continually.    And 
verse  12.     All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  on  the  earth.    And 
chapter  viii.  22.    The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil/ro^ 
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Hi  ftmtk.  So  oniversal  and  ao  early  a  corruption  must  be  aup* 
jwied  to  spring  from  an  universal  and  early  cause,  that  is»  their 
frq>agation  from  a  sinful  original. 

That  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  this  doctrine^ 
md  that  this  was  the  sentiment  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
nadmg  the  Old  Testament,  will  suflBciently  appear  to  any  one 
from  the  apocryphal  <writiag!s,  which  w;ere  the  product  of  some 
iriae  andkoowing  men  among  them ;  See  2  Esdra  iii.  21.  For 
iefr'ii  jtdetm  -bearing  a  mcked  heart ,  transgressed  mtd  was  over-' 
mne,  and  se  he  all  they  that  be  born  of  him.  Thus  infirmity 
vas  made  permofienf^  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  oj  the 
\eople^  with  the  malignity  of  the  root*y  so  thai  the  good  4o- 
arted  <iway  and  the  evil  abode  still.  2  Esdra  iv.  30.  For  the 
*rain  of  evil  seed  hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam  from 
he  beginnings  that  isy  by  the  devil ;  and  how  much  ungodli* 
fess  hath  it  brought  up  unto  this  time  9  and  how  much  shall 
t  yet  bring  forth  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall  come  ?  2  Esdra 
ii.  11.  When  Adam  transgressed  niy  statutes y  then  was  de^ 
reed  what  is  now  done:  Then  wete  the  entrances  of  this 
wrld  made  narrow^  that  is,  full  of  pain  as  the  Hebrew  im'- 
orts,  in  which  language  probably  this  was  first  written  :  they 
re  but  feWy  and  evily  full  of  peril  and  ve^y  painful:  For 
he  entrances  of  the  elder  world  wtre  wide  ana  sure,  and 
rought  immortal  fruit 'y  that  is,  in  the  world  of  innocencyy 
len  would  have  been  born  without  pain  and  lived  to  immortality, 
^erse  46.  //  had  been  bettery  that  iSy  happier  for  man  not 
>  have  given  the  earth  to  Adaniy  or  else  .when  tt  was  given 
iw,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning  :  Far  what  profit 
r  it  for  men  now  in  this  present  time  to  ,live  in  heaviness^ 
nd  after  death  to  look  for  punishment  ?  O  thouy  Adam^ 
'hat  hast  thou  done?  For  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned^ 
\ou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  all  that  come  of  thee.  Ec. 
1.  1.  Great  travail  is  created  for  every  man  and  a  heavy 
oke  is  upon  the  sons  of  Adam,  Jrom  thedaytlmt  they  go  out  of 
\eir  mother*s  womb  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  ihe  mother  of 
UthingSy  that  isy  to  earth.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Detent  Jews. 

Si.  Paul  mentions  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  his  epis- 
e'to  Rome  and  Corinth,  whicli  shall  be  cited  immediately ;  for 
e  had  well  learned  this  doctrine.  Nor  do  1  think  that  text ; 
phes.  ii.  1 — 4.  can  be  well  dismissed  from  the  service  of  this 
;gument,'where  the  apostle  tells  the  Ephesians,  you  ^'  Gentiles 

*  The  meaninf  seems  to  be  lhi9,  ihovgh  the  law  or  rule  of  dutsr  itill  remaioi 
iUeo  in  the  hearts  uf  fnttu,  yet  there  is  Kuch  a  maiienity,  o<- sinful  tendency 
riTed  from  Adam  our  root,  that  the  principle  of  obedieoce  is  departed  and  the 
inciple  of  transgression  abiHe!i,  whiie  the  conscience  preserves  the  rule  of 
iy  in  man's  heart  or  soul,  aud  yet  be  has  a  propeniity  or  inclinatioa  to  dis- 
ey  it. 
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were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  yon  walked  aeeordiBf 
to  the  course  of  this  world, — and  the  spirit  tliat  tioW  worketh  ift 
the  children  of  disobedience  :  Among  whom  also  we,**  that  u^ 
Jews,  who  were  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  or  we  ehrittians 
who  are  now  sanctified,  even  we  also  ^*  had  our  conTersatioo  in 
time  .past,  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  tbs 
flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  Were  by  nature  the  diildren  of 
wrath  even  as  others,"  that  is,  as  heathens.  Even  ire  were  dead 
in  sin,  verse  5.  This  is  the  plain  description  of  all  mankind, 
Inith  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Surely  they  were  not  born  alive 
by  nature  in  a  state  of  righteousness,  and  afterwards  made 
themselves  dead  in  sin ;  but  they  were  dead-born,  that  ii^ 
born  in  sin  by  nature,  or  througli  a  corrupted  nature  derived 
from  their  parents,  and  were  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  anger  of  God.  But  this  belongs  rather  to  the  next 
proposition. 

VIII.  As  Adam  produced  his  offspring  like  himself,  des« 
titute  of  the  image  of  God,  or  defiled  with  sinful  inclinations, 
so  he  also  produced  them  destitute  of  the  favour  of  GKkI,  or  ia 
a  state  of  disfavour  with  their  Maker,  because  under  the  same 
sentence  of  condemnation,  misery  and  death  together  with  him« 
self.  As  I  have  proved  this  before,  by  shewing  that  pains  and 
agonies,  and  often  death  itself,  which  is  the  appointed  puriish<^ 
ment  of  sin,  seizes  upon  children  immediately  from  their  birth, 
before  they  are  capable  of  committing  actual  sin,  so  there  are 
some  scriptures  which  lead  us  into  (he  same  sentiment,  as  Job 
xlv.  1.  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  JuU 
of  trouble:  That  is,  his  short  life,  and  his  troubles  or  miseriei 

Siroceed  from  his  very  birth,  or  his  propagation  from  his  sin* 
ill  and  mortal  parents  :  Otherwise  God  would  not  have  ap* 
pointed  his  noblest  creature  in  this  world  to  have  been  barn 
to  trouble.  Yet  this  is  the  case:  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards  ;  Job  v.  7.  that  is,  naturally,  for  it  ii 
owing  to  his  birth  and  his  natural  derivation  from  a  sinful 
stock  :  We  are  a  miserable  race  of  beings,  springing  from  a 
corrupted  and  dying  root,  prone  to  sin  and  liable  to  sorrows  and 
aufTerings. 

Yet  let  it  be  observed  here  concerning  one  man,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  be  the  son  o^  Adam  in  a  largd 
sense,  yet  by  this  propagation  he  falls  not  under  that  guilt  and 
condemnation,  nor  that  degeneracy  of  nature  and  those  sinful 
propensities  which  are  conveyed  to  the  rest  of  Adam's  posterity: 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  viz.  because  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Adam  by  natural  generation  or  propagation,  but  by  a  miracul- 
ous  operation  of  God  and  his  Spirit,  taking  part  of  the  body, 
or  flesh,  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  making  a  man« 
ehild  of  it :  As  Luke  i.  34,  35.    Now  this  part  of  the  body  of 
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fte  Ttrgia  wUeh  was  Msumed  by  Cbriit,  being  pot  a  huiDan 
person,  but  mere  BDiroal  matter,  came  not  under  the  geucr«l 
oondemning  sentence  of  Adam,  and  of  all  those  which  are  na- 
Uumlly  derived  from  him ;  and  it  was  alM>  purified  from  any 
inherit  ticious  ferments,  which  might  reside  in  the  aDimal 
nature  of  \he  virgin  :  And  thus  Christ  had  119  original  sin  inhe* 
rent ;  nor  even  iippoted  by  the  same  constitution,  and  on  this 
same  account  as  other  children  have;  bu\  was  perfocdy  inno« 
cent ;  and  consequently  he  had  not  been  ex|K>sed  to  suifer  sick- 
ness and  death  which  other  children  are  ex{X)st'd  to,  nor  subject 
to  any  of  our  sorrows,  if  he  had  not  been  a  yoluntury  undci^- 
taker  to  rescue  and  redeem  fallen  Uiaii,  btf  hating  all  our  sins 
touted  to  him  and  ^Hffered  in  pur  stead.  But  this  is  only  a 
thought  by  the  way. 

Let  us  procec^d  farther  in  the  proof  of  this  sentence  of  con- 
demnatioh  and  death,  coming  upon  ail  mankind  for  the  sin  of 
i^daro,  and  let  St.  Paul  in  tlie  fifth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  bei  brought  as  a  considerable  witne<is.  I  think  this  cliap- 
ler  cannot  be  fairly  construed  to  any  other  sense.  See  verses 
12 — 14.  On  these  and  the  followiiig  verses  I  desire  to  make  these 
plain  and  easy  remarks  : 

I.  Here  Adam  and  Christ  are  set  up  as  two  distinct  heads 
or  representatives  of  their  several  families  :  Adam  was  the  bead 
of  all  mankind  who  became  sinful  and  mortal  by  tlie  corruptioR 
iof  our  nature,  'and  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  new  creation,  or 
of  the  saints  who  obtained  righteousness  and  life  by  divine  grace* 
Verse  12 — 14,  the  apostle  says,  ^*  As  by  one  man  sin  entered 
fnto  the  woi^ld,  and  death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  upsfD  all  men, 
for  that  alt  haVe  sinned  ;^'  or  as  some  render  it,  in  whom  all  have 
Imned  :  And  that  with  full  as  much  or  more  justice  tlian  Levi  was 
uadto  fay  tithes  in  Abraham^  his  great  grandfather;  Ileb.  vii.  9. 
And  then 'the  apostle  gives  this  reason  to  prove  this  headship  of 
Adam  :  For,  saith  he,  until  the  law^  tiiat  \%^  from  the  creation 
of  man  till  the  law  of  Moses,  '^  sin  was  in  the  world;  but  sin 
il  not  imputed  where  there  is' no  law  f  ^  This  cannot  mean,  where 
there  is  no  explicit  and  positive  law,  for  the  heathens  have  sin 
imputed  to*  them  who  had  no  such  explicit  |)ositive  plain  luvr 
given  them  ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  sin  is  never  imputed  where 
Uiere  is  no  law  divinely  established,  no  constitution  of  duty  and 
penalty  at  all.  Yety  saith  he,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Mosesy 
that  is,  yet  sin  was  imputed  and  punished  by  death,  even  ii]>oii 
all  mankind  both  great  and  small,  before  Moseses  laws :  And  the 
inference  is,  therefore  there  was  some  law  or  constitution  «luring 
all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  by  and  according  to  which  sin 
was  imputed  to  mankind  ;  and  death  was  executed  upon  therti 
according  to  this  law.  Now  what  law  could  that  be  besidea 
the  law  or  constitution,  which  said  to  Adam  as  a  representative^ 
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and  surety  for  all  his  posterity,  ^<  In  the  day  (hon  sinnest  thov 
ahalt  die!'' 

II.  Observe  that  the  apostle  carries  this  argument  yet  far* 
ther :  Sin  was  imputed^  ami  death  reigned  or  was  executed 
even  upon  those  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression;  that  is,  who  had  not  sinned  peraooally 
against  an  express  and  positive  command  givpn  to  themselvei 
as  Adam  had  done.  Now  this  must  include  children  or  infantoi  ' 
if  it  does  not  chiefly  refer  te  them  ;  for  death  reigned  over  them^ 
death  was  executed  upon  them ;  and  this  must  be  by  some  law  or 
consiitutiouy  by  which  sin  was  in  some  respect  imputed  to  them 
who  had  not  committed  actual  sin  ;  for  without  some  such  law  or 
constitution  sin  would  never  have  been  imputed,  nor  death  execu- 
ted on  children.     Yet  further, 

III.  Let  us  consider  that  death  does  not  come  upon  tbotf 
who  had  not  sinned  actually  and  personally  as  a  mere'  afflictioOi 
eras  a  necessary  and  natural  effect  or  mere  consequent  of  their 
father  Adam^s  sin  and  death  ;  but  it  was  at  first  the  threatening 
of  the  law,  and  now  it  is  a  proper  and  legal  punishment  of 
sin  :  For  it  is  said,  that  this  sin  '^  brought  condemnation  upon 
all  men ;"  verse  18.  Now  this  is  a  legal  term,  and  shews  ot 
that  death  is  not  only  a  natural  but  a  penal  evil,  and  eomei 
upon  infants  considered  as  accounted  guilty  and  condemned; 
not  for  their  own  sins  for  they  had  none;  but  for  the  sin  of  Adtm 
their  legal  head,  or  representative,  and  surety  according  to  tbit 
constitution,  or  law,  or  covenant*. 

In  diis  eighteenth  verse,  the  expression  is  very  strong: 
^'  by  the  cHence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  ail  men  to  cos* 
demnation."  It  is  true  the  words  ''judgment  came*^  are  not 
in  the  original ;  but  if  these  words  be  not  supplied,  you  mustoe* 
cessarily  supply  some  ether  word  of  equal  importance  to  m$kt 
sense,  or  you  must  repeat  the  word  offence  or  sin,  or  guilt ;  sod 
say,  **  by  the  offence  or  sin  of  one  man,  sin  came  upon  all  men,^ 
who  are  the  seed  of  Adam,  or  it  was  imputed  to  them  to  eoD- 
demnation.  And  it  is  possible  this  may  be  the  most  proper 
way  of  supplying  tliat  elliptical  way  of  speaking,  viz.  bj 
repeating  the  word  sin  or  offence,  'And  so  in  the  foUowio^ 
part  of  the  verse,  ''  by  the  rigiiteousness  of  one,  not  the 
free  gift/'  but  perhaps    it  should  be,    '^  rightcousneu  cafltf 

*  The  author  has  read  what  opposition  has  heen  made  to  this  Batcral  (O^ 
obvious  expositioo  of  this  argument  as  handled  by  the  apustle  in  this  epiatle,tc^ 
he  finds  such  per?rrse  distortions  of  the  scriptures  from  their  pUin  8eDS<!»*i^ 
such  absurd  conn^queaces  rising  from  this  opposition,  that  he  leaves  what  bebM 
here  said  as  suf&cieot  to  justify  his  exposition,  to  the  understanding  of  a  siocC 
and  honest  reader,  notwithstanding  all  the  boasting  pretences  to  scriptBre**^ 
iK>lema  exhortatioDS  to  attend  to  it,  which  are  introduced  oo  the  other  tidei 
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U  thote  who  are  the  geed  of  Christ,  to  jastificfttion  of 
^Dd  it  may  be  yet  farther  remarked, 

.  That  in  tlie  original  Oreek  it  is  not  said,  ''  by  the 
of  one,  but  by  one  ofienee,*'  that  is,  by  the  single 
of  Adam,  when  he  stood  as  the  head  or  surely  of  all 
ring,  and  brought  sin  and  death  upon  them  by  his  disobe- 
as  verse  10.  *^  by  one  man^s  disobedience  many  were 
or  constituted  sinners,  xalirAdno-ay,  that  is,  became  sub« 
vuilt  and  death  by  a  righteous  constitution  :  And  the  16. 
iems  to  have  the  same  meaning,  where  one  single  oflRsnce 
sented  as  condemning  us  through  Adam,  and  stands  in  a 
antithesis  or  opposition  to  the  many  offences  which  are 
kI  through  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  yet  a  &rther  reason  implied  in  this  chapter,  to 
that  Adam  conveyed  sin  and  death  to  his  posterity,  not 
as  tlie  natural  spring  or  parent  of  their  race  by  propaga- 
jt  as  a  federal  head  and  representative  of  all  liis  offspring 
olved  them  in  his  own  guilt,  or  liableness  to  misery  and 
y  his  own  act  of  disobeclience.     Take  it  thus  :  As  Adam 
hrist  are  here  represented  by  the  apostle  as  the  two 
i  of  sin  and  righteousness,  of  death  and  life  to  mankind, 
s  agreed  by  all  in  their  expositions  of  the   last  half  of 
\  and  1  Cor.  xv.  so  the  one  is  represented  as  a  type  and 
)r  the  other.     Adam  was  a  figure  or  type  of  Christ  iu  thifi 
espect ;  verse  14.     And  Christ  is  called  *^  tlie  second 
id  the  last  Adam,"  for  this  very  reason  ;   1  Cor.  xiv.  45, 
As  one   was  the  spring  of  life,  so  the  other  was  the 
of  death  to  all  their  particular  seed  or  ofispifag ;   1  Cor* 
,  23.     Now  Christ  is  not  only  ^.  spring  of  life,  as  he  cou« 
new  nature  and  a  principle  of  holiness  to  his  seed,  but  he 
escntcd  as   the  spring  of  justifying  righteousness,  or  of 
ation,  and  of  eternal  life  and  happiness ;  as  procuring  it 
m  by  his  own  personal  actions,  by  \uh  own  obedience  and 
igs  :  So  Adam  is  not  only  a  Kpriug  of  sin  and  death  to  all 
1(1  who  are  his  seed,  as  he  conveys  a  sinful  nature  to  them, 
i  he   brinti^s  sin  and  guilt,  condemnation  and  death  upon 
ty  his  own  personal  disobedience.     And  indeed  this  is  what 
3stle,  Rom.  v.  fruni  the  tiftecnth  verse  to  the  end,  chiefly 
upon,  viz.  ii  u  by  one  man^s  righteousness  the  free giji^ 
er  right eousness  came  upon  all  men^   that  is,  all  his  seed, 
ustijication  of  life ;  and  it  is  by  the  offence  of  one  man^ 
n  who  are  the  seed  of  Adam,   are  laid  under  condetn^ 
;  verse  18.     yls  it  is  by  the  obedience  of  one  man  many 
made  righteous^  or  jusiificd,  so  by  one  nuin*s  disobedience 

)r  if  the  word   **  all*'  in  this  pUce  vhould  he  Ci  aiirued  to  meaD  all  man- 
is  still  the  righteousness  of  Chri»t,  which  bat  provided  this  way  of  justi- 
forallmeo,  or  Ibis  offer  of  juitificatioo  to  all  mcDf  thsugh  all  do  oot 
'  accept  of  it. 
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flNnry  flwnf  maile  sinnf  n,  or    stood  m  guilty  snd  eondemrf 
before  God*. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Christ  traiua  up  and  preparei  til 
children  lor  eternal  life,  by  making  them  liia  children,  by  renew* 
ini?  them  after  the  image  of  Grod  hia  Father,  or  after  his  owa 
likeneKg,  or  by  i,ivin|;  them  a  holv  nature,  a  principle  of  difiat 
life,  witiiout  wiiich  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  made  setsd 
parlskers  of  happiness ;  and  so  he  is  typiGed  by  Adam,  who 
conveyed  a  sinful  nature,  or  his  own  sinful  image  to  his  childrai: 
JBut  the  chief  thing  which  tlie  apostle  seems  to  have  in  his  eye,  is 
tkia  chapter,  is  the  conveyance  of  condemnation  and  death  totbs 
aeed  of  Adam,  and  a  justifying  righteousness  and  eternal  lifeli 
the  seed  of  Christ,  by  their  being  the  common  heads  or  reprs- 
aentatives,  as  well  as  the  fathers  or  fountains,  of  their  distiaet 
bousehokis  or  oflsprings ;  the  one  involving  his  offspring  whoa 
he  represented  in  his  own  sin  and  death,  and  the  other  acquiriig 
lor  his  offspring  whom  he  represented,  righteousness,  that  i%  i 
right  to  life  and  eternal  happiuess. 

Objection  I.  Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  it  confiuei 
ami  i>erplexes  our  ideas,  to  treat  of  mankind  thus  as  one  collce- 
tive  body,  or  to  suppose  that  the  race  of  man  have  ruined  them- 
aelves  in  Adam  their  head*^  whereas,  say  they,  the  scriptnrt 
often  tells  us^  that  God  n^ill  judge  every  man  personally  and  ptf- 
ticularly  according  to  his  own  Korks,    I  answer ; 

It  takes  away  all  this  supposed  confusion,  and  makes  oar 
ideas  very  distinct  and  plain,  if  we  consider  that  in  the  genenl 
sentence  of  ruin  and  condemnation  for  the  first  sin  of  AdtOi 
mankind  may  be  reckoned  as  one  collective  body,  under  out 
bead,  fiAlliug  under  this  universal  condemnation  by  the  originil 
hw  of  creation,  and  the  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
since  it  is  evidently  represented  in  this  manner  in  several  ven« 
in  Romans  v.  12—21 .  Whereas  in  the  last  judgment  every  one 
will  be  personalW  judged  and  acquitted  or  condemned  accordiflS 
<o  their  persona!  behaviour  under  the  several  particular  coniti- 
iutions  or  dispensations  both  of  law  or  grace  whicli  they  hsTS 
enjoyed. 

Objection  II .  We  af c  informed  by  the  word  of  God,  thit 
there  have  been  two  general  fathers,  viz.  Adam  and  No«h: 
Now  there  are  three  particuhirs  that  do  summarily  and  distindh 
contain  the  blessings,  endowmenls  and  pre-eminence  conferred 
upon  Adam  in  his  innocent  stale,  1.  The  blessmg  of  props^ 
tion.  2.  The  dominion  over  the  brutes.  3.  Fhe  image  ot  God 
in  which  he  was  made :  All  which  are  contained  m  Gen.  i.  27, 
88.    Now  the  very  same  blessings  and  marks  of  excellency  »re 

♦  A)}  the  text,  cited  under  ^^i- qu";;;^^^^^^^^  "^  ''"dieted  -oit 

at  hrg€  by  aissy  wriun  ou  xhn  tuWcct,  elder  .od  l.icr. 
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^'  God  himself  declared  mod  pronounoed  more  exprettly  and 
smphatically  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  by  ^foah  and  hit 
lona,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  words.  Gen.  ix.  1.  God 
^kkued  Noah  and  Ms  tonSf  and  said  to  thtmy  be  fruitful  and  mul» 
"iphfy  and  replenish  the  earth.  Verse  2.  The  Jear  qf  you^  and 
lie  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beasty  and  fowl f  and  fish^ 
Ijpc.  They  are  aelivered  into  your  hand ;  every  mooing  thing  thai 
Haeth  shall  be  meat  for  youy  that  is,  you  have  licence  to  lull  and 
(at  them.  And  again  it  is  said ;  Gen.  ix.  6.  Whoso  sheddetk 
man^s  bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  For  in  the  image  of 
^ad  made  he  man.  Now  say  the  objectors^  this  it  a  clear  and 
mdoubted  demonstration  that  the  judgment  whieh  came  on  all  mem 
fo  condemnation^  and  the  expulsion  of  man  out  of  paradise^  did 
lo  way  alter  the  primary  relation  in  which  God  stood  to  man, 
ind  man  to  Ck>d.  Tlie  love,  regard  and  providence  of  God 
owards  mankind  in  general,  were  still  the  same  as  they  were 
o  man  at  his  first  formation ;  and  our  nature  as  derived  from 
^oah,  is  attended  with  the  same  blessings,  endowments  and 
)re-emiuence,  both  natural  and  moral,  which  were  pronounced 
}r  conferred  on  Adam,  our  first  natural  head  as  soon  as  he  was 
Teated :  And  we  no  more  derived  a  corrupt  nature  from  our 
leooud  natural  head,  than  we  should  have  done  from  the  first,  If 
le  had  never  sinned :  And  whatsoever  came  upon  us  in  conse- 
{uence  of  the  judgment  to  condemnation,  viz.  death,  hard  toil 
>r  labour,  and  sorrow,  came  upon  us  no  farther,  nor  in  any  sense 
>r  degree,  than  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original 
Jessing  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation. 

Answer.  This  objection  as  formidable  as  it  secoaa,  may  have 
»mplete  and  eficctual  answers  given  to  it  in  tliis  manner  :  It  is 
■eadily  granted  that  all  that  is  contained  in  the  blessing  given  to 
SToahis  very  consistent  with  that  curse  of  God  which  came  upon 
dl  men  by  the  first  sin  ;  but  that  curse  is  not  consistent  with  the 
original  blessing  that  was  given  to  Adam  :  And  though  the  words 
ire  in  the  main  much  the  same,  yet  if  we  review  the  history  and 
xmtext,  we  shall  find  the  blessing  of  Adam  and  Noali  differ 
l^reatly  from  each  other  in  all  the  three  particulars  mentioned. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  blessing  first  mentioned  relates 
liiefly  to  propagation,  and  the  continuance  and  support  of  man 
m  the  earth ;  but  Adam^s  blessing  was  without  those  multiplied 
lains  and  sorrows,  whieh  after  the  first  sin,  fell  upon  women  in 
ihild-birth  :  It  was  a  blessing  of  sustentation,  or  nourishment  of 
nan  on  the  earth,  without  hard  toil  and  sweat  of  the  brows :  It 
ras  a  blessing  without  a  curse  on  the  ground  to  hinder  or  destroy 
he  fruitfuhiess  thereof:  It  was  a  bjessing  without  death  and 
etuming  to  our  dustj  which  hinders  the  replenishing  of  the 
arth:  Whereas  the  blessing  of  Noah  did  not  take  away  Me 
Hiins  of  child  bearing  from  women,  nor  the  hard  toil  andsspeai 
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of  merty  nor  that  threatened  deaih,  which  dispeoples  ihe  earlb 
continually. 

Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  this  blessing  on  Noah  aeema 
directly  to  refer  to  that  vast  desolation  which  was  brought  on  the 
earthy  and  the  lives  of  men  by  the  flood,  as  the  context  plainly 
shews ;  and  that  God  would  not  repeat  thisistroke,  nor  safer  the 
earth  to  be  depopulated  by  beasts  or  men ;  Gen.  ix.  1 — 7. 

And  I  add  farther,  though  Lamach  seemed  to  hav^  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  when  he  called  his  son  Noahy  smingf  This 
Mome  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  bfour  hand, 
because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed  ;  Gen.  v.  39. 
Yet  the  curse  coming  upon  the  ground  abides  still  in  a  greater 
measure  from  Adam  to  this  day,  for  it  brings  forth  thorns  and 
thistles  in  abundance.  Now  Noah  might  well  be  said  to  comfort 
his  fellow-Iabourers  on  the  ground,  since  he  began  to  be  an  Atft- 
band  man,  and  planted  a  vineyard ;  Gen.  ix.  20.  that  is,  he 
invented,  or  rather  greatly  improved  the  art  of  husbandry  and 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  lightened  much  of  the  toil 
of  man  and  the  curse. 

2.  To  Adam  was  given  dominion  over  the  brutes,  which 
carries  in  it  more  than  merely  the  blessing  of  Noah,  vix.  That 
the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  bea^ 
Sfc.  For  notwithstanding  tliis  fear  and  dread  of  tlie  human  form 
and  stature,  which  in  many  instances  appears  amongst  the  brutal 
creation,  yet  sometimes,  ever  since  Noah's  blessing,  they  now 
bite  or  sting  men  to  deatii,  and  sometintes  tears  them  to  pieces, 
which  calamitous  disasters  would  never  have  befallen  innocent 
Adam,  or  his  innocent  seed ;  for  it  was  sin  only  that  brought 
death  into  the  world. 

And  if  Noah  and  his  sons  had  licence  to  kill  and  cat  birds 
and  beasts,  wliich  was  not  given  to  Adam,  a  very  ingenious 
writer.  Doctor  Cheyne  the  physician,  supposes  that  this  was 
designed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  shorten  the  lives  of  men 
after  the  flood,  thereby  to  diminisii  or  limit  their  great  wicked- 
ness :  And  probably  it  had  this  eflect  to  shorten  life,  which  vege- 
table food  would  have  prolonged. 

3.  The  image  of  God  in  which  Adam  was  made  at  first  con- 
sisted eminently,  if  wc  will  believe  St.  Patd,  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness;  Eph.  iv.  24.  for  tlic  christian  is  required  to 
vutojff^  the  old  mauy  that  is,  the  sinful  temper  which  he  brought 
into  the  world  w  ith  him,  which  is  corrupt,  and  to  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  mind,  to  put  on  the  nczo  man,  or  holy  temper, 
tphich  after  God,  that  is,  in  resemblance  of  God,  is  createa  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Whereas  that  part  of  the  image 
of  God,  which  remained  after  the  fall  was  the  natural  image  of 
Crod,  viz.  the  spiritual  facilities  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 

Vile  jpolitical  image  of  God  \u  ^  de^^^  o[  donumoti  over  th$ 
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eaiwts;  m  theimag^e of  God  signifies ;  1  Cor.  8.  7.  Or  per« 
ip«  in  the  ^'  corporeal  image^  or  form,*'  that  is,  in  that  ma« 
aty  of  stature  ana  countenance  wherein  God  himself  appeared 
id  oooYersed  with  Adam  in  the  garden ;  but  the  moral  image 
■a  loat  or  defaced,  or  else  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  renew^ 
ttink  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  blessing  given  to  Adam 
I  innooency,  and  that  given  to  Noah  after  the  (all,  differed  in  such 
ery  important  things  that  the  one  was  consistent  with  the  con- 
Bmnation  and  curse  for  sin,  and  the  other  was  not :  And  conse- 
aently  the  race  of  man  is  far  from  standing  in  the  love  and 
;VDur  of  God  in  the  same  manner  as  Adam  stood  while  he  was 
mocent. 

Thus  in  a  few  pages,  I  think  I  have  made  it  appear,  that 
le  boly  scriptures  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
ewiah  church  in  the  intermediate  time,  seem  to  give  us  the  same 
sntinsents  of  the  conveyance  of  sin,  misery,  and  death  from  the 
rat  man  Adam  to  all  his  oSspring,  and  encourage  us  to  receive, 
\  divine  truth,  that  same  doctrine  of  original  tin,  which  humao 
sason  approves  as  most  probable. 


I7E8T.  IX. — TVhat  can  the  light  of  Nature  discover  concernir^ 
the  proper  Penaltif  due  to  the  Sin  of  Man^  or  the  proper 
Punishment  inflicted  on  Man  for  Sin. 

First,  Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  must  distinguish 
^ween  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  and  the  legal  penalty 
ipointed  for  it  by  God  as  a  Governor.  The  question  therefore 
not,  what  can  the  light  of  nature  discover  of  the  dreadful  con^ 
quences  of  sin  among  mankind  i  But  what  can  it  discover  to  be 
se  proper  pemUty  for  sin  appointed  or  inflicted  by  the  Maker 
%d  Governor  of  the  world,*  After  this  ditinction  we  may  pro- 
sed to  answer  these  enquiries  according  to  the  following  pro- 
Dsitions : 

I.  The  remorse  or  anguish  of  conscience  is  not  so  properly 
punishment  inflicted  of  God  upon  man  for  sin  ;  but  it  is  rather 
natural  consequent  or  effect  of  guilt.  It  is  an  inward  vexation 
r  mind  that  arises  when  the  sinner  seriously  considers  and 
Aects  on  the  provocation  he  has  given  to  his  almighty  Maker 

*  I  know  it  has  been  taid  upon  some  occasions,  that  God  at  tht  wise  Cre- 
•r  and  Oorernor  of  the  world,  has  appointed  such  a  connexion  between  sin 
id  sorrow,  that  the  natnr*l  effects  or  coosequf^nts  of  sin  mav  be  reckoned  the 
>point<»d  or  legal  penaliiex  of  it.  And  no  donbt  there  is  so  far  a  truth  in  it,  as 
at  OD  tome  occasions  it  may  hi*  proper  to  set  things  in  this  light,  to  thew  the 
isdoM  of  providence.  But  sitill  it  mctt  be  acknowledged  there  it  a  r^al  differ- 
ice  between  the  natural  connexion  of  things  by  Qod  as  Creator)  %tid  \\\tt  «%\i2^« 
iiied  or  appointed  Ijws  and  rula  of  gorernment,  made  by  iVie  %%tat  O^^  %.%  s 
Qler  Qf  tit  world:  Aatttbia  wili  pUialy  appear  io  whtV  €o\\ows* 
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by  bis  own  fully  and  rebelfion,  and  a  painful  fear  and  expectatioa 
of  the  vengeance  due  to  such  personal  crimes.  This  can  neither 
be  transferred  nor  conveyed  to  any  other  person  whatsoever,  but 
is  confined  to  the  heart  or  conscience  of  the  criminal :  It  flows 
from  Ills  own  consciousness  of  his'  own  personal  offence,  which 
conaciousness.  can  belon||^  only  to  himself,  and  can  raise  thoss 
sharp  inward  iblf- reproaches  in  none  but  himself. 

II.  Man's  continuance  in  sin  after  his  first  crime,  and  the 
nnful  inclinations  and  growing  depravity  of  his  heart,  whether 
they  be  considered  as  in  himself,  or  as  communicated  to  his  off« 
spring,  cannot  properly  be  inflicte<i  by  the  hand  of  God  as  a  peflMl 
evil,  or  as  a  legal  punishment  for  his  first  sin :  For  though  man 
be  a  sinner,  God  remains  e.emally  holy,  and  he  cannot  infuse 
mny  degree  of  unholiness  into  the  nature  of  his  creatures,  nor 
constrain  them  by  any  positive  influence  to  continue  in  their  diso« 
bedience,  though  they  have  begun  to  disobey  him. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  the  continuance  of  man  in  a  coarse 
of  sin,  his  vicious  inclinations  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature 
whetlier  abiding  and  increasing  in  himself,  or  transmitted  to  his 
offspring,  must  be  conceived  rather  as  the  natural  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  his  first  disobedience  to  God,'  contrary  to  the  laws  dT 
bis  reason  and  conscience,  as  I  liave  shewn  under  question  111. 
pro;)08itions  Vlll.  IX.     These  arc  not  to  be  esteemed  as  a  pro- 

Ser  penalty  or  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Ood,  his 
laker  or  his  Governor.  Yet  it  must  Be  acknowledged  too,  that 
bad  there  not  been  such  a  federal  representation  of  all  the  race  of 
men,  in  or  by  their  first  parent  as  their  surety,  whereby  the  child- 
ren were  fallen  under  the  general  sentence  of  condemnation  to« 
gether  with  their  parents ;  surely  I  think  a  just  and  gracious  God 
would  never  have  suflered  the  innocent  children  of  a  criminal 
parent  to  be  infected  and  tainted  with  the  vicious  ferments  of 
nesh  and  blood,  and  those  corrupt  appetites  and  passions  which 
are  now  transmitted  to  children  from  that  first  parent ;  but  he 
would  have  found  a  way  to  prevent  tiiat  sinful  contagion.  See 
question  II.  propositions  IV.  V.  VI. 

But  now  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  since  children  are  in- 
volved in  this  general  and  original  condemnation  by  the  sin  of- 
their  parent,  the  great  God,  as  an  offended  Governor,  lets  his 
appointed  course  of  nature  take  its  way,  and  communicate  the 
natural  effect  of  one  man's  sin  to  his  offspring  in  the  depravation 
of  their  temper,  and  vicious  inchnations^.  And  it  may  be  fur- 
ther allowed,  that  man  having  provoked  his  Maker  by  sin,  and 
be  with  his  oflspring  lying  under  condemnation,  they  may  be  all 
left  under  Uie  assaults  of  numerous  temptations,  and  tliey  have 
forfeited  all  manner  of  assistances  that  they  might  otherwisa 

^  See  the  objeclioQi  and  tatntu  iX  V>da  t>u\  ^  \^m  Cbc  ft  enay. 
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e  hoped  for  from  their  Maker  against  new  temptations  and 
r  dangers  of  sinning ;  so  that  God  may  leave  man  to  his  own 
1  appetites,  and  the  inclinations  of  his  corrupt  heart ;  and 
1  he  has  odIv  the  natural  powers  of  his  understanding  and 
science  left  him  to  resist  temptations  from  within  and  without, 
ch  powers  are  naturally  darkened  and  weakened  by  his  fall. 

III.  Man  having  once  broke  the  law  of  his  M|ker  and  vio<» 
d  his  allegiance  to  the  universal  Governor  of  the  world,  bath 
ever  deprived  himself  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  or  recovering 

special  favours  from  his  Maker  by  perfect  obedience ;  for  he 

Xver  undo  the  evil  that  he  hath  done :  He  who  hath  sinned 
ce,  can  never  more  plead  innocence,  or  acquire  a  right  io 
blessing  which  he  might  hope  for  if  he  had  continued  inno* 
t  and  obedient.  Whether  this  may  be  esteemed  only  as  a 
iral  consequent  of  sin,  I  will  rot  now  dispute ;  but  it  rflihei' 
ns  a  penal  forfeiture  of  all  his  hopes,  and  of  his  MaKer'i 
her  favours.  And  this  hope  of  favour  from  his  Maker  and 
God,  to  be  obtained  by  perfect  obedience,  is  still  put  furthei' 
of  the  reach  of  man,  when  it  is  evident  he  continues  to  prac* 
disobedience,  and  multiplies  his  offences  against  God,  his 
ker,  in  the  course  of  life. 

IV.  Man  having  sinned  against  a  Beinjg  so  greatly  superioi^ 
imself  in  worth  and  excellency,  as  well  as  in  authority,  he 
Id  never  do  or  suffer  any  thing  by  way  of  recompence  or 
alty,  that  would  make  full  atonement  or  satisfaction  to  God 
his  offence.  1.  All  that  he  could  do,  in  a  way  of  obedience 
lervice  for  time  to  come,  would  be  no  more  than  his  duty 
icb  he  owes  to  his  Maker  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  if  he  had 

tinned,  God  has  a  right  to  all  his  duty ;  and  therefore  futurei 

idlence  could  never  atone  for  a  past  sin.     2.  All  that  man 

lid  suffer  would  make  no  satisfaction  /or  the  oi&nce :  For  if* 

!nces  amongst  our  fellow-creatures  of  different  characters,  such 

a  neighbour,  a  brother,  a  father,  a  king,  are  aggravated 

ording  to  the  character   and  dignity  of  the  person  offended^ 

a  tlie  offence  against  God  is   as  highlj^tiggravated  above  all 

iDces  of  fellow-creatures,  as  the  nature  of  God  is  superior  to 

(  nature  of  creatures :  And  if  this  be  sO,  then  every  offence 

linst  an  infinite  God,  carries  a  soi*t  of  infinity  in  the  nature  of 

And  divine  wisdom  only  can  fix  the  proper  punishment  for 

h  offences,  though  divine  goodness  may  join  with  wisdom,  td 

the  actual  limits  of  it. 

V.  But  thus  much  we  may  infer  by  our  own  reason,  with 
re  evidence  and  certainty,  that  man  by  his  sin  against  his 
iker,  has  forfeited  all  his  Maker's  benefits.  The  great  God 
nng  given  man  all  that  he  has,  viz,  his  nature  and  existence^ 
;  ii^  of  his  body  and  soul,  all  his  powers,  his  comforts  and  hit 
pes,  and  this  God  being  offended  and  provoked  by  tht  sin  of 

Vol.  IV.  X 
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his  creature  man,  who  has  by  wilful  rebellion  renouMed  his  ane-> 
giance ;  this  God^  I  say,  htfs  a  just  right  to  re^me  all  that  ha 
has  given  hiniy  he  may  take  away  all  his  own  iavoum  from  a 
rebels  he  may  annihilate  and  destroy  him  utterly,  both  aool  and 
body :  And  by  this  utter  destruction,  man  is  p«nisbed  with  the 
everlasting  1o«i  of  his  being  ^iid  oansciousness,  his  soul  and  body^ 
and  all  tlHJMomfofts  ;  which  destructioii,  as  it  is  due  to  every 
sin  against  QM,  iso  perhaps  it  is  a  punishment  not  hnproper  to  be 
iniicted  for  the  least  sin  :  and  yet  it  is  in  some  sort  oommenau* 
rate  to  the  infinite  evil  contained  in  sin,  as  it  is  a  loss  of  aU  blets^ 
ings  for  an  infiiNle  duration-,  that  is  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  since,  m  actual  transgressicms^  there  are  diWerem  de« 
grees  of  aggravation,  God  ui  his  wisdom  and  justice  may  suit 
the  degree  of  punishment  exactly,  to  the  degree  of  every  vsn's 
Ofiej^s;  and  yet,  by  making  any  part  of  it  etenialy  may  answer 

i4Kttit 


thdHUute  demerit  of  sin«  According  to  the  difierent  aggrsfs- 
tionsof  sin,  Gfodmay  deprive  the  sinner  of  some  of  his  powen^ 
and  of  all  his  comforts,  and  leave  him  onlv  an  exiateoee  in  ni- 
sery  for  a  thousand  years,  or  for  ever:  He  may  take  away  hU 
bodily  life,  and  leave  his  spirit  according  to  its  own  immortal 
nature,  to  exist  for  ever  in  sorrow  and  anguish  of  mind,  si  s 
natural  consequence  of  &iu ;  he  may  deal  with  him  as  be  pleasei, 
and  re-assameas  many  of  his  gifts  and  blessings  as  he  will, 
limiting  the  exercises  of  his  own  goodness,  or  his  punishing 
justice,  as  hh  wisdom  sees  fit ;  and  he  may  also  punish  him  with 
a  roost  painful  sense  of  new  -inOicted  evil,  as  well  as  with  the  loss 
of  all  gobd^  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  notion  tbtt 
man  conld  arrive  at  by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  viz.  thst  sin 
against  God  forfeits  all  that  man  has  received  from  God,  and 
gives  God,  as  a  righteous  Governor,  a  right  to  resume  it  all  or 
as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases  ;  and  perliaps  this  is  what  is  emi- 
nently signified  by  th^word  dgath,  which  scripture  threatens  as 
'  due  to  sin.  See  more  in  tlie  marginal  note,  and  question  XI. 
section  I.  This  therefore  I  shall  treat  of  more  largely  and  par- 
ticularly. ^ 

VI.  But  first,  I  would  take  notice  of  that  remark,  which 
.^Mr.  Locke  makes  on  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  apostle  exprcsseth  himself  thus 
concerning  the  wicked  heathens,  in  .our  common  reading,  vis* 
Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  Godt  thtdr  ihey-  whkh  commi 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death.  But  Mr.  Locxe  endeavours  to 
correct  this  reading  by  a  direct  contradiction  of  it,  and  that  bor- 
rowed from  one  manuscript  only;  yiz.  IVho  knowing  not  the 
judgment  oj*  God^  that  they  which  commu  mch  things  arewortkf 
of'  death:  That  is,  as  he  explains  it,  they  knew  not  that  God  had 

i pronounced  death  to  be  the  wages  of  sin,     I  grant  indeed  tbo 
eafhcns  knew  it  uot  to  be  a  divine  revelation ;  but  their  owo 
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oil  couM  and  mijgki  tell  them,  that  if  they  had  offenSed  Gfod^ 
original  and  |OTereig;n  giver  of  lifci  they  had  forfenied  this 

mnA  that  God  mi^t  deprive  them  of  it,  that  is,  put  them  to 
th  ;  and  as  he  had  given  them  health  a«  vrell  as  life,  so  he 
hi  lead  than  down  tb  the  grave  by  many  add  longsidcnetsea 
torrowi,  depriving  them  of  health  and  ease*^^Here  then  is 
arj  natural  and  evident  account  whence  all  th#V||Iadies,  suf- 
ngs,  miseries  and  death  that  attend  roankina  .may  arise. 
laon  teaches  us  that  they  are  all  the  natural  or  penal  effects  of 

and  of  the  anger  of  our  Maker  for  sin :  For  man  being  a 
onal  and  intelligent  creature,  must  come  out  of  the  hands  of 
bd  perfectly  holy  and  perfectly  good,  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
ue,  health  and  peace ;  this  the  goodness  of  Gkkl  seeiqs  to 
aire:  And  whatever  pains  or  miseries  attend  him,  cannot  ha 
necessary  consequences  of  his  nature  as  a  creature^  hiMUse 
neb  he  must  be  made  innocent  and  undeserving  of  paflP  but 
lost  be  therefore  the  fruit  of  some  voluntary  choice  of  evil,  or 
le  early  and  universal  offence  against  his  Maker.  How  can 
suppose  that  a  just  and  merciftil  God  would  inflict  on  every 
n  so  much  natural  evil,  or  pain  and  death,  whereHhere  was 
moral  evil  to  deserve  it,  no  sin  to  procure  it  ? 

VII.  Reason  or  the  liglit  of  nature  would  further  inform  us, 
t  since  all  mankind  are  sinners^  and  since  God,  the  riebteous 
vernor  of  the  world,  sees  fit  to  punish  them  for  their  sms,  and 
;  to  deal  with  them  as  though  they  were  innocent,  the  same 
fateous  God,  aa  I  hinted  before,  would  think  It  proper  to 
lish  greater  iniquities  with  greater  miseries,  and  to  deal  more 
itly  with  those  whose  sins  were  of  a  lesser  kind ;  or  that  such 
o  nave  some  degrees  of  virtue  found  among  them,  or  less 
Iprees  of  guilt,  should  feel  a  lesser  and  easier  punbhment. 

VIII.  Now  the  common  observation  that  every  man  makes 
the  affairs  of  this  world  may  suffiaently  inform  him,  that 
tre  is  almost  an  infinite  difference  in  the  moral  characters  and 
UTticcs  of  men,  and  in  their  deserts  of  punishment.  It  is  plain 
the  sun-beams,  that  all  men  in  the  world  may  be  divided  into 
»se  three  sorts  of  persons  : — 1.  There  are  some  persons  of  an 
indoned  and  profligate  character,  whose  whole  life  is  a  conti- 

*  H«rt  note,  that  at  bumnn  life  often  includei  not  only  exiftcnce,  bnt  aU 
bUftiofs  that  attend  it,  aud  all  possible 'enjoyments  wbattoeveri  mora  etpeci* 
f  sacb  at  ara  vitible  aod  arntible )  to  the  word  **  deatb,*'  in  the  general  notioa 
it,  and  in  the  most  ob?iout  aod  caaomoD  tense  of  mmkind,  may  reasonably 
lude  a  lots  of  ererv  thiof?  which  mau  pottetted,  that  it,  exitttence  itself^ 
eth«r  witb  ail  the  blcMingsof  it  :  And,  cootequcotW  when  '*  death"  was 
eatett«d  fur  sin*  it  moR  obviously  appeared  to  flifcnify«  that  by  tin  man  for« 
led  every  thing  that  he  had  received  from  his  Makec.  This,  I  «ay,  might  bte 
I  arst  and  mott  obvious  signifkcation  of  the  word  **  death"  when  it  was  consi« 
!ed  as  reaching  only  to  things  visible,  though  afierwards  its  tense  might  be 
larged  or  limited  on  particular  occasions  at  tht  Invitiblt  wucUl  cssDAtmVMii 
« tht  ootict  of  men. 

X  2 
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Ta8tly  greater  ihan  the  punishmeat  of  those  who  bad  mnch  mora 
virtue,  and  better  sentiments  and  practices  of  piety.  Nalure 
teaches  us  to  say  with  Abraham;  Gen.  xyiii.  25.  Shall  the 
Tighteom  be  as  the  wicked  f  That  be  far  Jrom  the' Lord  :  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  And  therefore  some  of 
these  heatheos  supposed  the  souls  of  these  very  vicious  persons 
after  death  t^be  sent  into  sharper  torments,  and  tliat  for  a  longer 
duration,  if  not  for  all  the  length  of  their  natural  Immortality. 

XIII.  And  1  think  it  may  be  also  inferred,  with  some  pro- 
bability, from  the  most  abundant  goodness  of  God,  that  if  he 
does  not  entirely  pardon  the  penitent,  and  if  there  b^  any  punish- 
ments necessary  in  the  other  world,  for  more  virtuous  persons  by 
way  of  purgation,  because  even  the  best  have  sinned,  not  only 
these  punishments  shall  be  much  lighter  than  the  nuseries  of 
thosa .  vicious  creatures  who  have  lived  a  long  life  of  constant 
impiety ;  but  it  seems  probable  also  from  tlie  same  infinite  good- 
ness, that  there  will  be  some  reward  for  those  that  have  sincerely 
repented  of  their  sins,  in  the  faith  or  hope  of  his  mercy,  have 
asked  forgiveness  o f  their  Maker ^  and  have  endeavoured  to  honour 
him,  though  with  many  imperfections,  and  to  serve  their  fcilow- 
crcatures  from  a  right  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  if 
any  such  shall  be  found  among  mankind.  But  this  leads  directly 
to  the  next  queUion. 

Quest.  'X.^^What  can  the  Reason  of  Man^  or  the  'Light  of 
Nature  find  out  concerning  the  Recovery  of  Man  to  tht 
Favour  of  God  ?  Or  what  Hope  of  Pardon  and  Happincn 
can  sinful  Mankind  ever  obtain  by  the  mere  Exercises  of 
their  own  Reason  ? 

Answer.  Human  reason,  exercising  itself  on  this  subject, 
inightprobabljfr fall  into  such  a  train  of  thoui^hts  as  this: 

Proposition  I.  It  is  certain  that  a  sinner's  repentance  of 
past  crimes,  and  asking  forgiveness  for  them,  together  with  sin- 
cere promises  of  better  obedience,  are  no  satisfaction  to  a  gover- 
nor for  the  dishonour  done  to  his  law  by  any  capital  offence : 
Nor  is  it  ever  counted  in  human  governments  a  compensation  for 
the  injury  done  by  the  criminal  to  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
or  to  the  public  welfare  :  And  therefore  the  criminal  aniong  men 
must  be  punished  by  the  law,  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  and  he  must  yield  his  life 
for  his  offence,  notwithstanding  all  his  repentings.  N^or  is  the 
governor  thought  too  severe  or  cruel  who  requires  it,  nor  is  bii 
goodness  blemished  by  it.  And  in  the  same  way  of  reasoning, 
ire  may  suppose  that  repentance,  and  asking  forgiveness,  and 
better  obedience  for  time  \o  com^)  9xq  by  no  means  a  satisfaction 
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9m  grcii  Ood,  ibt  Lftw^i^ver  mod  the  GoTernor  ai  the  world, 
the  injury  done  to  hi^  divioe  authority  and  bis  government  by 
■OMT  sins :  Nor  ean  hit  goodness  be  justly  reproached  if  he 
tax  •!!  the  punishment  of  die  oflbnder.  If  lenity  should  be 
wafn  praetised,  and  sinners  should  oomd  off  alwavs  without 
inshaient,  there  would  be  no  suflicient  guard  and  defence  to 
■ainlain  the  anthority  of  the  lawgiver  amongst  UMinljects,  and 
I  deter  them  from  new  ofences.  I  add  further  also,  that  it  is 
St  possible  that  any  ftiture  virtues  of  a  former  offender,  or  any 
iCure  instances  of  sijbedieace,  can  make  atonement  to  God,  and 
ive  a  recempem;e  to  iiim  for  past  iniquities,  or  repair  the 
ooooraof  the  broken  law,  because  the  creature  owes  his  btghesC 
id  beat  services  to  -God  his  Maker,  according  to  Ae  JUusr  ei  cre- 
Am$  4UBd  be^n  iiev.er  do  more  than  was  lus  duty. 

II.  Yet  when  weeensider  God  net  only  as  a  rigktei^  Ca^ 
tnnoTj  that  will  vindicate  his  own  honour  and  authorityv  but 
iso  as  a  Ge^  who  is  holy^  and  loves  holiness  in  every  degree, 
mI  b  also  the  muni  beneficent  and' merciful  Father  of  his  niise- 
aUe  creatures,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  lie.will  encourage 
tad  reward  everv  Uttle  appearance  of  goodness  that  he  sees 
moDgst  them,  where  he  can  do  it  with  a  salvo  to  his  honour 
ind  government.  And  when  we  farther  observe,  there  will  be 
vicked  creatures  in  abundance  for  him  to  make  the  .objects  of  his 
k'eogeance,  and  to  testify  his  severe  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
risdicate  tlie  honour  of  his  broken  law  ;  surely  we  may  suppose 
t  very  probable  by  the  Ugfat  of  nature,  that  where  ay  person  of 
lie  race  of  men  does  repent  of  sin^  does  return  to  ms  obedience 
4>  his  Msker,  and  practise  piety  towards  God,  and  single  and 
locial  virtues,  so  far  as  he  has  any  powers,,  opportunities  or  ad* 
irtntages  to  find  out  and  perform  his  duty,  we  mav  probably  sup- 
x)se,  I  say,  and  hope,  that  God  will  favourably  pass  by  the 
rtnsgrcssion  of  such  creatures ;  and  especially  when  we  consider 
hat  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  nature  sometimes  is  almost  una  void* 
ible  in  the  present  state  of  sin  and  temptatiim  in  which  they  were 
lorB,  we  may  reasonably  hope  tliat  the  Messed  God  will  put  all 
hese  considerations  into  tlie  bantnee,  and  will  make  gracious ' 
Jbwaoces  for  them :  Upon  this  account  we  may  have  some 
easoo  to  think,  that  virtuous  and  pious  men,  though  their  hearts 
r  lives  are  blemished  with  some  sips  and  frailties,  will  not  eo 
rithout  same  sort  of  reward..    It  is  probable  that  God  will  make 

;  appear  in  a  future  state,  that  his  goodness  has  some  regard 
Ten  for  imperfect  virtue,  in  repenting  sinners,  as  well  as  his 
istice  demands  its  due  honours  in  ^e  punishment  of  criminals^ 
rho  continue  in  their  rebellion  without  remogie. 

III.  It  might  be  added  yet  further,  to  enforce  this  conside* 
ation,  that  aince  GoA  preserves  mankind  notwithstaaduig  their 
laily  offences^  and  affords  them  so  many  ciccumiAaBmA  9l 
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and  pleasure,  giving  them  sun  and  raiuy  and  food  and  deUgkt 
in  this  worldj  togetlier  with  the  long  forbearance  of  punishmeot : 
since  be  continues  their  natural  powers,  and  the  operatioDs  of 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  dictating  their  duty  to  thenii 
approving  their  good  actions,  and  reproving  them  for  their  vicety 
in  order  to  excite  and  encourage  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
we  may  probably  infer  that  he  is  now  standing  upon  some  terms 
of  mercy  with  them,  that  they  are  u|K>n  tlieir  good  behaviour, 
and  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  or  probation,  for  future  rewards 
or  punishments,  and  that  they  are  not  utterly  abandoned  as  con- 
demned criminals,  without  hope,  and  merely  waiting  for  the 
time  of  execution. 

IV.  From  all  these  considerations  the  light  of  natare  may 
probably  infer,  that  Grod  has  designed  some  way  of  salvation  or 
recovery  for  poor  sinful  wretched  mankind :  And  that  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  atonement  necessary  to  answer  for  the  sins 
or  failings  of  virtuous  persons,  so  that  God  may  forgive  them 
with  more  honour  to  his  law  it  is  probable  that  God  will  provide 

^  this  atonement  for  them,  since  it  is  impossible  that  the  guilty 
creature  man  can  find  out  or  produce  any  such  atonement  for 
himself,  he  having  forfeited  all  that  he  has  by  sin,  and  nothing 
that  he  can  do  can  answer  the  present  and  future  demands  of 
obedience ;  much  less  can  he  make  a  recompence  for  a  past  dis- 
pbedience. 

Though  reason  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  secrets  of 
divine  govsnment,  and  the  methods  that  God  has  taken  to 
honour  his  law  and  vindicate  his  authority  by  the  sufferings  of 
bis  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  yet 
the  reason  of  man  may  hope,  that  repenting  sinners,  and  men 
who  practise  virtue  and  piety,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature  can 
assist  them,  shall  be  made  partakers  of  this  mercy  and  this  salva- 
tion, though  they  know  not  the  particular  methods  whereby  it  is 
brought  about ;  for  if  the  conUnued  forbearance  and  goodness  of 
God  invites  and  calls  them  to  repentance,  which  St.  Paul  con- 
fesses, we  hope  it  will  also  invite  and  incline  him  to  forgive, 
where  this  goodness  has  attained  its  proper  design  on  his-  crea- 
tures, and  brought  them  to  repent. 

V.  Reason  also  will  give  us  this  further  information,  that  if 
God  has  provided  any  way  or  method  of  recovery  for  sinful  and 
miserable  man  to  his  image  and  to  his  favour,  he  has  taken  effec- 
tual care  that  some  part  of  mankind  shall  be  certainly  recovered 
and  saved  by  it :  And  that  he  has  not  left  it  merely  and  utterly 
to  the  uncertain  prospect  of  what  the  free-will  of  men  would  do 
toward  their  own  recovery,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
tempting:  world  vyithout,  and  sinful  appetites  and  passions  within, 
lest  all  the  provided  methods  of  recovery  be  neglected,  and  none 
receive  it  and  be  saved.    Surely  the  aU-^irise  God  would  take 
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mre  that  such  a  glorioas  salvation  should  not  be  provided  and 
proposed  in  vain. 

VI.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  tlie  grace  or  goodness  of 
Ood  in  conjunction  with  his  wisdom,  would  or  did  fix  upon  some 
persons  among  degenerate  mankind,  to  whom  he  resolved  this 
way  of  salvation  which  he  has  provided  should  be  effectual  :  And 
for  this  end,  either  did  or  would  place  them  in  circumstances  of 
less  temptation,  or  give  them  greater  advantages  for  the  improve** 
ment  of  their  minds,  and  by  proper  providences  would  awaken 
their  natural  consciences,  or  set  before  them  the  difTerences  of 
virtue  and  vice,  with  all  their  consequences  in  a  future  state,  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  with  more  powerful  conviction  ;  and  that  all 
these  persuasive  methods  might  not  miscarry,  it  is  probable  that 
be  wonld  give  some  divine  touch  to  their  spirits  if  it  were  neces- 
nry,  and  would  cause  them  to  point  toward  himself,  and  a  future 
happiness. 

VII.  Nor  is  there  just  reason  for  any  criminals  to  complain 
sguDst  the  goodness  of  Qod,  for  efTectually  leading  some  of  their 
fellows  intt>  a  certain  and  secure  method  of  salvation,  since  they 
lostain  no  injury  thereby.  Why  should  their  ei/e  be  evil  because 
God  is  good  i  Let  this  matter  be  examined  and  scanned  as  far 
asit  will  by  the  powers  of  reasou  and  present  observation,  atid 
we  shall  find  no  such  terrible  consequences  from  the  doctrine  of 
God's  choice,  or  appointment  of  particular  persons  to  obtain  this 
eternal  salvation,  as  some  learned  men  have  imagined,  provided 
that  none  of  the  rest  are  thereby  prevented  and  hiidered  by  any 
act  of  God. 

VIII.  Our  eyes  see  plainly,  and  our  constant  observation  of 
mankind  assures  us,  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  tliem  are  not 
pious  and  holy,  but  sinful  and  rebellious  against  their  lilaker, 
and  are  wilfully  running  on  in  the  paths  of  sin  and  madness,  to 
condemnation  and  punishment  ;  wc  must  be  convinced  daily, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  by  uo  means  fit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  heaven  of  happiness,  which  consists  in  iha  kno-w ledge y  love^and 
injoyment  of  God ;  nor  are  they  at  ail  inclined  to^  repent  and 
return  to  God ;  but  that  they  are  rallicr  rendering  themselves 
daily  fitter  object  of  divine  displeasure  ;  and  to  all  a])pearanee,  the 

Epatest  part  of  them  are  like  to  be  punished  in  another  world, 
'  sins  committed  in  this.  Now  when  the  great  and  bleitsed  God 
had  provided  a  means  of  recovery  suflicient  for  all  these  sinners, 
and  yet  foresaw  them  disinclined  to  accept  of  it,  would  it  be 
QDJust  in  him  to  resolve  that  some  should  certainly  be  n^covered 
by  it  ?  Might  he  not,  in  consistence  with  equity  and  justice,  form 
a  decree  that  all  these  vicious  and  wretched  creatures  should  not 
be  utterly  miserable  :  but  that  he  would  take  certain  and  effectual 
care  to  save  some  of  them  from  this  madness  and  misery  \ 
When  he  had  provided  such  a  way  of  recover'j  aa  \\A^\V  %tiCMY^5. 
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and  ftaye  «^  oootiderable  number  of  them  i  And  in  ponuit  oC 
Ihii  resolotion,  might  he  not  set  thing*  nccesMury  to  their  nida- 
tion in  such  a  light  before  their  eyes,  as  they  should  see  their 
danger  and  their  only  hope,  and  be  powerfully  persuaded  to 
repent  of  sin^  and  trust  in  die  divine  methods  of  mercy  ?  Might 
he  not  thus  engage  and  incline  them  to  lead  n^w  Uves,  that  their 
■ouls  might  be  fit  for  happiness  after  desth,  in  another  state  I 
Would  not  such  a  conduct  be  a  manifestatiou  of  great  grace  and 
•fitvour  in  God  to  men,  even  though  be  did  not  extend  this  favour 
to  all  the  race  of  mankind  ?  What  injury  dotli  he  do  to  the  rest 
on  whom  he  doth  not  bestow  this  favour  ?  May  he  not,  at  a 
wise  and  righteous  Oovemor,  see  fit  to  let  many  rebellious  sub- 
jects go  on  in  their  own  impenitence  and  folly,  till  thev  receive 
the  just  demerit,  as  well  as  necessary  consequence  of  their  own 
rebellions  7  What  possible  reason  of  cavil  can  be  raised  against 
a  sovereign  Creator,  Lord  and  Benefacter,  if  he  should  act  thoi 
with  his  sinful  creatures,  since  his  goodness  to  spme  doth  not  in 
the  least  hinder  others  firoqa  obtaining  the  salvation  which  is  pfl^ 
ed  to  all  ? 

IX«  As  for  the  rest  of  degenerate  ipankind,  does  not  tbdr 
actual  continuance  in  their  rebellion  and  sinfulness  shew  us,  that 
though  the  way  of  salvation  provided  has  a  suffidency  in  it  to 
save  them  all,  yet  their  salvation  is  not  secured  ?  But  they  are 
continued  under  many  mercies,  and  the  common  operations  of 
reason  and  oopscience,  with  various  degrees  of  advantage  for  vir* 
tne  and  piety,  with  hopeful  encouragements  to  excite  tjicm  to 
repent  qf  sin  and  return  to  Gody  and  very  probable  hopes  of 
acceptance,  if  they  sincerely  repent  of  past  sins,  and  practise 
the  duties  of  love  which  they  owe  to  God  and  man,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  free  mercy  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed,  and 
so  far  as  reason  and  conscience  can  guide,  and  enable  tiiein  in  tbii 
imperfect  state.  And  can  our  reason  say,  tliat  the  great  God  ii 
bound  to  go  fai*ther  than  this  toward  the  recovery  of  sinful  man  i 

X.  These  are  some  of  the  reasonings  of  the  light  of  nature 
on  this  divine  subject.  It  roust  be  granted  indeed,  that  if  we 
had  no  assistances  from  revelation,  the  lyisest  and  most  thoughtful 
of  men,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  would  hardly  draw  oat 
their  inferences  to  this  degree  of  evidence  and  just  hope  :  For 
if  they  could,  why  had  not  Socrates  and  Plato,  those  excellent 
philosophers,  said  the  same  things  long  ago  ?  Are  we  so  much 
nettcr  furnished  with  genius  and  the  powers  of  reasoning  than 
they  were  ?  Why  should  we  be  so  vain  and  conceited  of  our* 
•elves  ?  It  is  certainly  divine  revelation  and  the  advantage 
which  we  have  from  the  word  of  God  among  us,  that  enables  ui 
to  carry  our  reasonings  to  such  a  length.  Yet  when  we  have 
many  noble  hints  aud  Ufts  given  us  by  the  bible,  to  spread  these 
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rmet  and  ideas  before  ug,  and  to  carry  ut  into  this  train  of  oon^ 
iqaences  ;  we  may  then  make  it  appear,  that  these  i^ropositions 
re  either  certainly  or  probably  connected  with  each  other,  and 
lat  these  consequences ;  may  be  esteemed  the  result  of  fair  and 
«e  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

XI.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  and  obvious  simili>- 
ide,  or  rather  a  comparison  between  the  sciences  of  geometry 
id  religion,  as  the  one  is  assisted  by  Euclid,  and  the  other  by 
[oses,  and  the'othef  holy  writets.  Euclid  has  drawn  out  his 
lasonings  upon  lines  and  circles,  angles  and  numbers,  into  a 
)ble  set  of  pro|>ositions  in  his  books  of  geometry,  and  filled  (he 
orld  with  most  useful  pieces  of  knowledge  built  upon  undenia* 
e  demonstrations.  Every  man  has  the  natural  powers  of  rea- 
ming as  well  as  Euclid,  and  by  the  advantage  of  some  acqiiaint<r 
ice  with  his  propositions  and  reasonings,  or  the  works  of  some 
her  great  geometrician,  a  multitude  of  men  have  made  a  rich 
rogress  in  this  science,  and  can  draw  up  a  scheme  o^  geometry, 
I  a  chain  of  just  consequences  :  But  without  these  advantages 
lere  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would  carry  on  their  reason- 
igs  half  80  far  as  Euclid  has  done,  or  find  out  one  quarter  of  his 
ropositions,  or  the  arguments  whereby  he  proves  them.  The 
une  thing  may  be  justly  said  concerning  our  drawing  out  doc« 
ines  and  inferences  upon  the  affairs  of  God  and  religion,  by  the 
gilt  of  nature,  with  the  bible  in  our  hands,  which  not  one  roan  in 
^n  thousand  woi^ld  be  able  to  do,  or  at  least  would  ever  do  in 
let,  without  this  adyautage. 

XII.  Let  us  here  stand  still  and  recapitulate  some  of  the 
lings  we  have  mqiUjoued.  Let  us  consider  the  present 
retched  degenerate  state  of  all  mankind,  the  giddiness  and 
arkness  of  their  understandings,  the  power  of  their  prejudices^ 
le  vicious  inclination  of  theif;  hearts,  the  influence  0f  evil  ex* 
tuples  round  them,  and  the  universal  stream  of  impiety  or 
lolatry,  folly  or  vice,  that  has  carried  away  all  nations;  let 
s  consider  how  very  poor  and  low,  how  wretched  and  ridi* 
ulcus  were  the  sentiments  of  men  on  divine  subjects,  and  the 
Hairs  of  religion  in  the  days  and  nations  of  heathenism ;  let 
i  reflect  how  wild  are  the  notions,  and  how  weak  the  rea- 
)uings  of  men,  who  are  left  entirely  to  the  mere  light  of 
ature,  or  who  have  no  revelation  but  such  feeble  glimpses 
nd  broken  hints  as  they  have  derived  down  by  loYig  tradi- 
on,  from  the  far  distant  heads  of  their  famiUes,  Shem,  Ham, 
r  Japheth ;  let  us  think  with  ourselves  how  exceeding  few 
f  tiie  heathens,  without  some  communications  with  the  Jews, 
r  some  traditional  hints  of  ancient  revelatiqn,  have  been  ever 
id  to  repent  of  sin,  to  make  supplication  to  the  true  God 
»r  forgiveness,  to  practise  piety  towards  God,  or  virtue 
)wards  men,  from  a  sincere  design  to  hono|ir  and  obey  (heir 


Maker ;  letas  obnrider  the  best  toheroen  of  religion  ud  mor 
that  were  fver  given  by  the  heathen  philosoplKrs,  and  oIm 
bow  grossly  demtive  they  are,  and  how  litde  they  themaelvi 
their  diadples  ever  practised  them.  Again,  let  us  think  ol 
wisest  and  best  of  them,  whose  virtues  made  such  a  biaaeii 
heathen  world,  how  universally  they,  neglected  the  lave  of  i 
as  the  principle  of  their  virtues,  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  i 
eiid.of  tl^em;  ^^  for  thongh  they  knew  God  by  the  light  of 
ture,  they  gloSrified  him  not  as  God;*'  Rom.  i.  21.  ^nd  I 
'fSeuriber  review  the  wretched  character  that  the  apostle  Paul  f 
4>f  the  Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  £phes.ii.  Col.  i.  &c.  into  ' 
abominable  iniquities  they  were  plunged,  even  whole  tribes 
nations  of  men  ;  and  if  we  then  reflect  how  well  these  acco 
of  St.  Paul  agree  with  the  reports  of  modern  travellers,  I 
we  shall  find  hut  exceeding  few  who- can  make  any  claim  or 
.tence  to  the  future  rewarding  grace  of  their  Creator.  And 
baps,  lipon  a  view  of  these  matters  of  fact,  the  surest  thing 

'  reason  can  determine  is  this,  that  when  all  shall  stand  befon 
jndgment-seat  of  God,  the  better  sort  of  heathens  can  aria 
higher  in  their  utmost  claims  or  pretences,  than  to  be  treated 
some  lighter  punishments  ;  and  that  the  more  impious  and  ab 
inable  wretches  will  be  distinguished  by  more  severe  and  d 
.bl^  inflictions  of  misery ;  for  the  very  best  cannot  lay  a  just 

.  .sure  claim  to  any  reward.  I  will  not  dare  to  say  this  is  the 
most  favour  Crod  will  shew  tliem,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  uti 
certain  claim  or  pretence  to  favour,  which,  by  tlie  light  of  nat 
they  can  justly  make  for  themselves. 


r 

Quest.  XI. — What  does  Scripture  reveal  to  us  concern 
the  Punishment  due  to  Sin?  Or,  what  are  we  to 
derstand  by  that  Death  which  the  Scripture  tells 
was  threatened  to  Man,  as  the  Penalty  due  to  the  ^ 
Offence,  or  as  it  is  inflicted  on  Mankind  on  the  Acci 
oj  Sin  ? 

It  is  evident  from  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  fi 
many  other  places  ib  scripture,  that  death  is  the  penalty  thi 
tenedfor  the  sin  of  man  ;  Gen.  ii.  17.  In  the  day  thou  ec 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.  Now  under  this  term  d\ 
mentioned  in  the  original  law  of  innoccncy,  many  of  our  cfi 
tian  writers  have  generally  supposed  every  thing  to  be 
eluded  which  lias  been  ever  since  called  death,  in  tlie  OIc 
New  Testament ;  viz.  natural  death,  or  the  death  of  the  bw 
spiritual  death,  or  the  loss  of  God's/avour  and  image  in  the  so 
mad  eternal  deaih^  or  lo>Q\eYit  ViuiOix  ot  so\]I  and  body  in  anot 
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rorld.    Lei  Qg  consider  how  far  the  word  deiath  ought  rcason- 
ibly  to  be  extended  to  each  of  these  : 

I  Natural  deaths  or  the  death  of  the  bodyj  in  one  thing 
ilainly  desired  in  the  first  Uireatening,  beyond  all  controversy. 
The  natural  life  of  the  sinner  is  forfeited  to  him  who  gave  it, 
fhen  he  has  once  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  Creator  and  su- 
preme Lord.  That  this  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  idea  of  the 
Minishmcut  threatened,  may  be  plainly  proved,  because  this  i* 
be  universal,  common,  and  literal  meaning  of  the  word  death, 
D  all  hmnan  languages.  This  is  also  the  very  sense  of  the  same 
niter  Moses,  when  he  uses  the  same  ^rords  in  all  other  parts  of 
it  writiqgs,  viz.  Thou  s halt  surely  die;  or^  dying,  thou  shali 
lie.  In  those  places  it  means  evidently  temporaldeath,  as  might 
»e  proved  easily  if  we  consult  all  those  places.  And  let  it  be 
ibaerved,  that  in  those  early  ages  the  future  and  invisible  world 
»eing  very  little  brought  into  view,  the  word  death  might  na- 
iurauy  include  in  it  the  forfeiture  of  all  being  and  all  comforts 
vhatsoever,  since  it  evidently  means  the  loss  and  forfeiture  of  all 
wble  being,  life  and  comforts  ;  for  all  these  appear  to  vanish  at 
leath.  And  this  notion  of  death  vrill  not  be  strange,  if  we  can 
igree  to  tlie  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  WarbuHon^s  sentiment 
n  his  divine  legation  of  AloseSy  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
'uture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to  be  found 
n  the  Mosaic  dispensation^  nor  did  it  make  any  part  of 
t;  though!  dare  not  so  universally  pronounce  this  opinion  true. 

Besides,  tliis  death  of  the  body  was  positively  foretold  to 
Idam,  and  was  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  lum  when  he  had 
ictually  sinned  :  Dust  thou  arty  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  r^- 
urn  ;  Gen.  iii.  19.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  Adam 
s  said  to  beget  a  son  in  his  own  likeness ^  that  isy  in  his  own 
nortal  likeness^  in  contradiction  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
ikeness  of  God,  in  which  tlie  foregoing  verses  tell  us  he  was 
irst  made  ;  Gen.  v.  1 — 3.  Then  the  scripture  goes  on  to  prove  it, 
»y  shewing  how  this  death  was  executed  :  There  is  a  plain  ac- 
count follows  of  the  natural  death  of  Adam,  and  a  long  sue* 
lession  of  the  deaths  of  liis  posterity,  as  being  made  mortal  in 
he  image  of  Adam,  their  natural  head.  And  as  I  have  shewn 
before,  that  not  only  life,  but^  health  and  ease,  and  the  comforts 
>f  life  being  the  free  gifts  of  God  our  Creator,  tliey  are  all  for- 
eited  by  the  offence  of  his  creature  against  him  :  And  all  the 
>ains,  and  sorrows,  and  sicknesses  of  thisUfe,  which  by  degrees 
end  to  wear  eut  nature,  and  to  bring  man  down  to  the  dust, 
nay  bejustly  supposed  to  be  implied  in  tliis  threatening  of  death, 
knd  as  this  natural  death  of  the  body  is  plainly  impUed  in  the 
irst  threatening  as  a  penalty  for  sin,  to  come  upon  Adam  and  his 
K>8terity ;  so  not  only  all  the  books  of  Moses,  but  perhaps  all 
Ui  Old  Testament,  do  scarce  aSbrd  us  any  instances  wherein 
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the  word  deaths  properly  and  without  a  figure,  ii  tkken  io  mgtAff 
any  thing  else  plainly  but  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this  life, 
and  the  nnaltleprivation  of  life  itself;  though,  in  the  first  threa- 
tening tacitly,  it  may  include  the  forfeiture  of  every  thing  Crod 
bad  before  given,  so  far  as  God  pleased  to  resume  it.  .See  note, 
question  IX.  section  VI. 

II.  The  next  thing  our  divines  have  usually  included  in 
the  word  dying,  is  spiritual  death,  which  has  been  generally  ex- 
tended to  signify  the  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience,  the  loss  of  the  , 
divine  image  in  holiness,  with  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
the  infliction  of  new  sorrows  on  the  soul.  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these  apart,  and  see  how  far  they  may  be  included  in  the 
first  threatening. 

1.  The  anguish  of  conscience  can  never  belong  to  any  bat 
the  personal  transgressor  himself,  because  it  consists  in  the  un- 
easy and  painful  reflections  of  the  mind  of  him  that  has  sinned, 
charging  himself  with  his  own  act  of  folly  and  disobedience. 
Tliis  is  the  natural  effect  or  consequent  of  personal  sin,  and  not 
so  properly  the  threatened  penalty  of  the  law.     This  anguish 
<locs  not  come  upon  the  offspring  of  Adam  by  imputation  on  the 
account  of  the  flrst  sin,  for  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  another  per- 
son by  any  representation  or  suretyship  :  Nor  can  it  ever  be  con- 
veyed or  transmitted  by  any  natural  propagation  or  descent ;  for, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  anguish  of  conscience  can  only  belong 
to  the  very  person  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  actual  folly  and 
rebellion,  which  another  person  can  never  be  conscious  of^.   But 
though  this  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  offspring  of  Adam, 
on   account  of  his  sin ;  yet  when  they  become  personal  sinners, 
they  feel  this  anguish    of   conscience    also   arising  from  their 
own   actual   transgressions,    as  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
guilty  mind. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  is  another 
thing  contained  in  spiritual  death,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
this  is  termed  by  St.  Paul,  a  death  in  trespasses  and  sins; 
Eph.  ii.  1.  It  consists  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
a  bias  or  propensity  toward  evil.  But  this  cannot  be  so  properly 
tlireatencd  as  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  inflicted  for  the  sm  of 
Adam ;  for  the  holy  and  righteous  God  cannot  be  the  author  of 

*  By  the  way  we  may  take  ootice  her^,  that  though  iofaDts  have  the  tin  of 
A(Um  so  far  imputed  to  them  i  at  to  (A\  under  the  teiiteoce  of  death  ;  aod  tboogb 
the  sins  of  the  world  were  so  far  imputed  to  Christy  the  second  AdaiD,  as  to  es- 
pORA  him  to  sufferings  of  soul  and  body,  and  to  the  sccursed  death*  yet  neither 
infants  nor  our  blessed  Lord  ever  had,  nor  can  have,  any  anguish  of  cooseieoee, 
becau^  this  arises  only  from  the  actual  and  pernonal  sin  striking  the  Diind  of  the 
actual  and  pcrsoual  transgressor  with  &haip  rrfifxions  and  inward  rcBn(i-«e,  as 
conscious  of  his  own  fault.  We  may  all  be  grieved  and  sorry  that  Ada OD  our 
father  sinned,  but  we  cannot  h»v^  painful  inward  remorse,  reproaches  or  self- 
reflectioos,  oo  the  accouot  of  the  aio  or  sini  ubicb  we  ouneiTti  aevet  coin* 
mi  tied. 
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•io  IQ  bis  creatures ;  he  canaot  infuse  sin  into  the  nature  of  man, 
Bor  take  away  his  virtues  by  any  divine  act,  or  make  him  vici* 
008*.  This  must  therefore  be  only  esteemed  as  a  natural  effect 
sr  consequent  of  man's  first  sin,  as  I  have  shewn  under  ques« 
tioos  III.  and  IX. 

3.  The  soul's  loss  of  the  favour  of  Qod^  is  another  part  of 
qsritual  death :  The  loss  of  the  manifestations  of  God's  love,  of 
friendly  converse  with  him,  and  any  peculiar  instances  of  his 
grace,  may  be  included  in  the  word  spiritual  death ;  I  John  iii. 
14.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death:  And 
Mrhaps  this  may  be  also  included  in  that  scriptural  expression  ; 
Kph.  ii.'  1 — 3.  because  they  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
nns  are  said  to  be  children  of  wrath,  or  obnoxious  to  the  di- 
vine anger.  The  words  indignation  and  wrathy  Kc.  in  Rom. 
L  8.  where  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  works  are  recited^ 
lean  to  intimate  that  this  may  possibly  be  included  in  the  word 
death,  as  a  threatened  part  of  the  punishment,  and  reaches  to 
the  soul  as  well  the  body,  and  that  even  after  its  separatiMi  fhmi 
the  body  as  well  as  before.  The  favour  of  God  was  certainly 
ibrfeited  in  a  legal  manner,  by  the  sin  of  the  first  roan  ;  this  is  a 
pmper  punishment  for  sin  :  For  we  caimot  suppose  that  God,  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  will  always  treat  a  criminal  as 
he  does  an  innocent  person  ,*  but  will  both  threaten  and  manifest 
tome  tokens  uf  his  displeasure  against  him,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  authority  and  government. 

4.  And  not  merely  the  punishment  of  loss,  or  the  with* 
drawing  of  the  sense  of  divine  love,  but  the  punishment  of  sense, 
II  the  schools  call  it,  that  is,  actual  pain,  sorrow,  signified  by 
the  words  tribulation  and  anguish^  may  be  impressed  upon  the 
wul  by  God  himself,  or  by  good  or  evil  angels,  as  his  ministers ; 
ind  this  is  a  proper  le^al  penalty  due  to  sin,  and  may  be  in- 
dttded  in  this  spiritual  death.  In  this  sense  the  devil  may  be 
called  the  angel  of  deaths  or  he  who  has  the  power  of  death ;  Heb. 
ii.  14.  as  well  as*  that  he  has  |>ower  sometimes  to  kill  the  body. 
Under  this  head  we  may  partly  include  the  fear  or  dreaa  of  all 
these  evils,  or  of  any  of  them. 

These  four  things  then  may  be  included  in  spiritual  death  ; 
die  two  first  of  them  as  the  natural  consequences  or  effects  of 
lin  foretold,  and  the  two  last  as  proper  punishments  threaten- 
ed :  And  the  dread  of  them  is  partly  a  natural  effect  as  well 
IS  a  punishment.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  third  distinction 
of  death,  as  ii  is  explained  by  our  chief  authors  who  treat  on 
divine  things. 

III.  Eternal  death  consists  in  the  misery  both  of  soul  and 
body,  in  the  invisible  world,  and  in  a  future  state :  Thus  it  is 

*  See  question  IX.  lectioQ  II« 


generally  explained  by  our  writera,  and  haa  been  often  aaid 
be  included  m  the  penalty  due  to  the  firat  tudl.  Iiet  ua  I 
enquire  into  it :  First,  Liet  ua  conaider  it  aa  it  relatea  to  the  i 
•f  man.  The  aoul  ia  an  immaterial  and  thinking  being,  k 
in  itself  no  natural  principlea  of  diatolution ;  and  tbenefen 
far  aa  inre  can  judge,  it  muat  be  immortal  in  ita  own  nata 
But  who  can  aay,  whether  the  word  death  raigbl  not  be  fii 
oonatrued  lo  extend  to  the  utter  deatruction  of  the  life  ot 
aoul  aa  well  wUhe  body,  if  God  the  righteona  Gh>veraor  ahc 
pleaae  to  aeis^the  forfeiture  ?  For  man  by  ain  bad  forfeited 
that  God  had  given  him,^  that  ia,  tlie  life  and  exiatence  of 
aoul,  %M  well  aa  hia  body :  All  ia  forfeited  bv  ain  into  the  ha 
of  Qod ;  and  why  might  not  the  threatening  declare  the  ri 
that  even  a  God  of  goodneaa  had  to  resume  idl  back  again,  i 
utterly  deatroy  and  annihilate  hia  creaturea  for  ever*.  Tli 
ia  not  one  place  of  acripture  that  oocura  to  me,  where  the  w 
death,  aa  it  waa  firat  threatened  in  the  law  of  innocency, 
oeaaarily  aienifiea  a  certain  miaerable  immortality  of  the  ai 
either  {o  Adam  the  actual  ainner,  or  to  his  posterity.  I  aay 
<|o  not  remember  any  such  text,  but  wall  not  positively  asi 
there  ia  none. 

But  suppose  this  death  means  the  utter  destruction  of  i 
aa  well  as  of  the  body,  to  be  a  penalty  due  to  every  sin,  for 
wages'of  sin  is  deatk ;  Rom.  vi.  23.  even  the  least  sin  or  offe 
against  God;  yet  where  the  sin  of  man  hath  any  degree 
aggravation,  perhaps  the  divine  justice  would  not  destroy 
soul,  but  would  continue  the  soul  in  its  natural  immortality  i 
consciousness  after  the  death  of  the  body,  to  sustain  fart 
punishments  answerable  to  these  aggravations :  Grod  may 
sume  more  or  less  of  what  man  has  forfeited  by  sin.  And  i 
%  point  determined  by  our  Saviour,  that  continuance  in  life  i 
misery  is  a  greater  punishment  than  annihilation  ;  for  he  ai 
It  u  better  never  to  nave  been  borUy  than  to  be  punished  as  Ju 
tlie  traitor  shall  be  punished ;  Mat.  xxvi.  24. 

Acrl  since  there  is  scarce  any  actual  sin  but  what  has  ac 
as^gravatioiis,  either  greater  or  less,  perhaps  there  is  no  act 
sinner,  but  has  deserved  some  continuance  of  his  soul  in 
existence,  consciousness  and  misery.  And  on  this  account 
deatli  threatened  by  the  covenant  of  works,  especially  to 
actual  and  personal  transgressor,  may  perhaps,  include  in 
that  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  whia 
due  to  evert/  immortal  soul  that  actually  doth  amiss,  m 
'4/v;^*jy  «>9jwx»  Ka.T%^ye^ofAifS  to  xaxoy,  even/  soul  that  worketh  « 
Rom.  ii.  8,  0.     For  as  I  shewed  before,  the  apostle  seems 

*  ft  U /ranted  that  God,  coosidertd  mertly  as  a  soTereign  and  as  jnst,  ni 
rpftnme  a/l  from  his  creaiu'C,  though  he  be  without  sin  ;  but  we  can  haidlj  Ik 
M  Gvd  of  $Qoduti}S  would  dir  h,  \\\V  tVu  h»d  ia%de  a  Corfeitore. 
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here  of  justification  tnd  condemnation,  by  a  kw  or  cove* 
r  works. 

it  whether  the  great  Gk>d  would  have  actually  continued 
d  of  Adam  the  first  sinner,  an  a  state  of  existcnoe  after 
and  in  a  long  immortality,  to  punish  his  actual  ofibnoe,  if 
1  not  given  him  a  new  covenant,  that  is,  a  covenant  of 
md  salvation,  this  is  not  plainly  revealed  nor  determined 
ture.  It  is  certain  that  the  wages,  or  due  r^^gmpence  of 
leaihj  whether  it  mean  an  utter  destruction  ot  soul  and 
ir  else  bodily  death  with  a  state  of  misery  for  the  soul 
lie  body  is  dead.  The  whole  of  our  life  and  being  and 
.  in  soul  and  body,  is  forfeited  by  sin,  and  God  may  re- 
lore  or  less,  as  bis  wisdom  shall  direct,  in  order  to  punish 
ty  according  to  the  greater  or  less  aggravations  or  deme- 
their  crimes*. 

condly.  The  other  part  of  eternal  death,  or  eternal  misery, 
in  the  raising  the  body  up  anin  from  the  dead,  amlN* 
it  to  the  soul,  in  order  to  be  made  eternally  miserable 
r  vrith  the  soul,  or  rather  to  be  an  everlasting  instrument 
\mVu  misery  and  torment.  But  that  this  resurrection  of 
y  to  a  state  of  misery,  is  threatened  in  the  bible  for  the 
lent  of  Adam's  first  sin,  is  what  I  cannot  prove,  nor  do 
'  in  what  text  of  scripture  to  find  it.  The  law  of  in- 
r  threatens  death ;  but  as  the  promise  of  life  made  to 
cy  was  immortality  and  eternal  life  without  need  of 
rection ;  Roro.  ii.  7.  so  the  threatening  of  death  to  sin 
,  that  I  can  find,  impl]^  a  resurrection.  It  was  not 
Gen.  ii.  17.  T/iou  shall  surely  die,  and  shalt  rise  again 
wrroa:s. 

lere  are  several  places  of  scripture  wherein  the  resurreo* 
'ather  attributed  to  Christ,  and  to  his  undertaking  in  a 
it  of  grace,  besides  that  remarkable  one  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  31. 
f  man  came  death,  so  by  man  came  the  resurrection  of 
i :"  But  I  know  not  of  any  one  line  in  the  word  of  God 
ovides  a  miserable  resurrectioi/as  the  punishment  threa* 

0  the  offence  of  Adam.  It  is  very  probable  therefore^ 
t  resurrection  of  the  body  was  introduced  by  Christ,  the 
Adam    upon   anotlicr   foot,    namely,    upon  the  gospel* 

1  of  mercy  to  all  mankind  in  the  promise  made  to 
after    his  fall,    which    has  been  usually  called  the^  first 

if  grmnted,  that  the  first  mnn  sUndio?  und«!r  such  •  Uw  and  coTeoaiit 
re  explaiuecJ,  hath  hy  !>>n  furfeiled  hII  that  he  hat,  both  life  ao(4  being 
h«  blesstoizs  of  it,  for  himself  and  bis  posterity  into  the  hands  of  hit 
9  far  as  the  rectoral  wiMJom  or  justice  ot  Ood  please  to  resume  them  ; 
a«tly  doubled  whether  the  great  Qod  would  inflict  any  peiialtiat  ^pyond 
auj  punishment  in  a  future  world,  on  those  who  have  oa  personal  tio, 
ily  under  the  tentcootof  Adam*t  ifDp«lcd  litt.  TUii  mvW  >M  ^^%Xa^ 
Lieeotb  queitioa, 
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gospel,  or  an  epitome  of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  And  whoso 
ever  should  refuse  this  grace,  or  abuse  it  by  actual  iuipeni 
teocc  and  indulgence  of  sin,  should  suffer  punishment  in  sou 
and  body  for  ever.  This  75  called  the  second  death;  Rey 
xxi.  8.  80  that  as  the  g08)>el  or  covenant  of  grace  has  pro 
vided.  hope  and  salvation  by  Jesus,  the  Mediator,  for  all  tba 
would  accept  of  it,  whether  under  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  01 
Christian  dispensation ;  so  those  who  continue  impenitent,  anj 
will  not  4|nBturn  to  God  according  to  this  new  covenant,  are 
ex]H)Red  to  double  punishment  under  the  government  of  the 
Mediator  :  and  he  will  raise  them  from  the  dead  to  receive 
the  reward  of  their  obstinacy  and  impenitence,  their  violatM 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  their  neglect  of  all  the  means  and  hopM 
o(  grace. 


Ql^sT.  XII. — n^hat  doth  the  Holy  Scripture  reveal  cancerth 
ing  the  Recorvery  of  Mankind  frovi  the  Sin  and  Misery 
oj  that  Estate  into  which  they  were  brought  by  tht 
disobedience  of  Adam  ?  And  how  far  does  this  Recth 
very  reachy  both  with  Regard  to  the  Persons  recovered^ 
and  with  Regard  to  the  Degrees  of  their  Recovery  ? 

Perhaps  this  groat  and  important  en(|uiry  may  be  answer- 
ed by  the  following  proi>ositions  and  reasonings  : 

f .  Adam  the  tirst  men  having  sinned  against  God,  and 
brought  such  a  dislionour  ctL  the  law  and  authority  of  his 
Maker,  and  tainted  his  seed  with  sin,  he  lias  thereby  exposed 
himself  and  his  posterity,  that  is,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to 
death :  But  Gody  who  is  rich  in  nierci/y  gave  him  a  promist 
of  a  Redeemer  or  Saviour ;  Gen.  iii.  15.  who  should  be  ihi 
seed  of  the  woman  ^  and  should  break  the  head  of  the  str* 
pent ;  that  is,  destroy  the  works  of  the  dtvilj  and  delivci 
men  from  that  mischief  and  misery  into  wiiich  sin  had  plungt'd 
them,  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  who  lay  hid  in  the 
serpent. 

II.  God^s  oxen  and  only  begotten  Son  Jesvs  Christ,  who 
before  the  nor  Id  was  with  God,  zcho  zcas  one  Kith  the  Father 
and  ziaa  God,  was  himself  appointed  by  the  Father,  to  become 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  that  all  those  might  be  recovered  by 
pardoning  grace  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  raised  at  last  to  eter- 
nal life,  who  should  repent  of  sin,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  according  to  the  several  degrees  of  the  discovery  ol*  it, 
which  should  be  made  in  different  nations  and  ages  of  the  world, 
fronrthe  days  of  Adam  to  the  days  of  Christianity. 

III.  For  this  end  (lod  appointed  this  liis  Son,  at  a  certaia 
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ne  tb  take  flesh  and  blood  upon  him^  and  to  become 
*.o  be  born  of  a  woman^  that  he  might  become  the  teed 
mj  according  to  his  early  promise  made  to  fidlea^ 
iii.  15.  V 

>d  ordained  and  sent  his  Son  to  preach  this  gospel  of 
faith  and  pardon,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  and 
m  to  obey  bis  law  perfectly,  and  to  suffer  the  sor* 
and  death  itself,  instead  of  sinful  maiiflj^o  broke 
t  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  by  his  sharfnniSeringSy 
sw  how  greatly  God  hated  sin,  and  migiit  vindicate 
of  the  law  and  majesty  of  God,  which  the  sin  of 
olated,  and-  procure  for  men  a  discharge  from  those 
le  sustained,  and  obtain  full  salvation  for  sinful  men. 
lod,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  did  not  think  it 
s  dignity  and  his  majesty,  to  pass  by  such  grievous 
thout  some  glorious  and  terrible  demonstration  of  bis 
s,  and  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  even  while  he  desml^ 
sinners  :  His  justice,  that  is,  his  rectoral  wisdnOy 
!  it  proper  to  exercise  his  mercv  toward  criminals, 
le  vindication  of  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  his  hro* 
»me  reparation  of  his  honour,  and  some  reeompence 
rity  of  his  government,  which  had  been  injured  by 
or  would  he  receive  the  offending  creature  into  his 
)ut  such  a  Mediator,  as  could  not  only  plead  for  the 
It  could  make  atonement  for  his  offence.  It  would 
us  to  enter  into  the  proof  of  this  atonement  here. 
sufficient  defences  of  it  are  written,  and  the  epistles 
Peter,  and  John,  are  so  express  in  this  doctrine,  that 
hiuk  it  needs  no  farther  proof.  This  is  set  in  acon- 
t  in  two  treatises,  viz.  Of  Jesus  the  Mediator  \  and 
\er  and  Sanctijier^. 

r  is  it  at  all  improper,  or  unbecoming  the  dignity 
f  God,  or  the  state  of  man,  that  God  should  set  up 
ven  his  own  Son,  to  be  the  second  Adam,  or  a  head 
salvation  for  muUitudes,  since  it  is  evident  that  one 
*.  first  Adaniy  was  the  head  or  spring  of  sin,  misery 
to  multitudes.  Both  under  the  covenant  of  works 
he  covenant  of  grace,  the  blessed  God  is  pleased  to 
aitkirs  with  men  in  and  by  a  single  person,  who  was 
head  and  representative  of  many  thousands.  And 
ere  were  most  important  reasons  for  tliis  conduct  of 

it  since  this  appointment  of  salvation  b^  Jesus  Christy 

he  coTenant  of  grace  does  ootabolish  thcUw  of  worktt  id  UiMmis* 
viz.     He  that  sins  shall  die  ;  "though  indeed  Uie  particalar  piAibi- 
)/Me  tree  of  knowledge  grows  useless  entirely  ^^poik    KdmiD?%  %v9n\* 
;ardeo,  and  bis  everiastiog   abseace  f romikW \Y« tniiWMt«« ^^fitKi^ 

bit  power  to  eat, 
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was  the  mere  effect  of  God's  free  mercy  and  sdrerelgn  goedr 
will,  therefore  he  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  the  exercise  of  his  owa 
grace,  aod  the  gift  of  this  salYation  to  fallen  man,  in  sueh  ways 
and  manners,  under  such  Umitations,  with  stioh  terms  or  con- 
ditions,  and  in  such  degrees,  as  he  pleased.  Now,  to  set  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  light  1  can,  I  would  shew  what  were  ths 
measures  or  limitations  of  this  graoe  or  salvation  provided  ftr 
fallen  man«^ 

1.  Tbh  grace  or  salvation  did  not  extend  so  fcras  ts 
abolish  or  destroy  the  general  terms,  commands  or  aanetions  of 
the  law  of  innocence,  or  the  law  of  works,  as  it  is  oalled,  uodcv. 
which  Adam  the  first  man  was  constituted.  This  general  law  is 
a  law  of  nature  and  creation :  It  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  the  relation  between  God  and  a  creaturoi  which  re- 
quires all  the  creatures  of  God  to  yield  perfect  obedienoe  to  the 
whole  will  of  their  Maker,  whether  manifested  by  reason  or  re- 
Telmiion :  And  the  penalty  of  tliis  law  abides  still  ia  force,  ia 
that  k  threatens  the  curse,  or  death  to  every  one  that  con* 
tinves  not  in  all  things  contained  in  this  la» ;  Gal.  iii.  1(X. 
and  the  judgment  of  Gody  or  the  Jiuuw^,  the  rigliteous  sen- 
teuce  of  the  law,  is,  That  tliey  9Spho  commit  such  things  are  wor* 
thy  oj  death ;  Rom.  i.  32.  The  wages^  or  rewardf  ofsin^  is  death ; 
Rom.  vi.  23.  This  death  in  general  implies  a  forfeiture  of  life 
and  bein^,  and  all  the  blessings  of  it,  both  in  soul  and  body,  u 
far  as  Ged  is  pleased  to  resume  them,  as  I  have  shewn  under 
questions  IX.  and  XL 

2.  As  the  law  with  its  penalty,  which  threatens  death  to  dis- 
obedience,  is  not  abrogated,  so  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to 
perfect  obedience,  wliich  was  superadded  to  tlie  law,  and  turned 
it  into  a  covenant,  was  not  formally  abrogated  or  abolished ; 
though  indeed  it  became  unable  to  procure  eternal  life  for  any 
son  or  daughter  of  Adam,  because  they  all  were  sinners  :  And 
there  are  some  scriptures  which  seem  to  shew  that  this  promise 
and  covenant  stand  still  in  force ;  Gal.  iii.  12.  *^  The  man  that 
doth  tbem  shall  live  in  them ;"  Rom.  ii.  7.  ^^  To  them  who  by 
patient  coiitiitUance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality/'  the  law  promises  eternal  life;  Rom.  viii.  3. 
<^  What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  &c.''  Observe,  it  was  not  weak  in  itself  to  give  life ;  the 
law  still  remained  capable  of  giving  Hfe  to  any  man  who  could 
produce  and  shew  a  perfect  obeiiiencc  to  it :  But  ^^  it  is  week 
only  through  the  flcsli,''  or  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  aad 
our  impotence  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  it. 

3.  Neither  did  this  grace  and  salvation  of  Christ  extend  so 

far  aa  to  provide  an  immediate  and  present  release  of  falles 

mankind^  oor  of  any  part  of  them,  from  all  that  sin  aod  misery 

ivtuch  (he  diaobedienee  oi  \^m  VmA  voteQ^'Oicftd  into  the  world. 
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very  representatioB  of  those  acenes  of  iniqalty  and  mis- 
^  sorrow  and  death,  which  attend  all  nwnkind,  and  which 
been  before  exhibited,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  con- 
nee  and  power  of  original  sin  all  o?er  the  world,  and  the 
iful  eflvcts  and  punishments  of  it ;  and  shews  that  mankind 
meral  is  not  released  from  it,  nor  is  any  part  of  them  iiume- 
ly  and  totally  delivered.  If  therefore  some  of  our  divines, 
I  ibey  have  bei-n  expounding  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romany 
been  heard  to  say,  that  the  obedience,  the  aWkement  and 
luf  Clirist  have  put  an  end  to  the  effects  of  the  sinof  Adam, 
brought  in  as  extensive  a  blessing  as  Adam  did  a  curse, 
must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  tliat  original  sin,  with  all 
linfiil,  painful  and  mortal  effects  of  it  in  men,  women  and 
ren,is  as  entirely  done  away,  as  though  they  had  never  been, 
though  Adam  had  not  sinned  :  For  this  is  contrary  to  the 
»s  of  our  aenses,  and  the  observation  of  our  miads^  every 
t  our  lives.  ^ 

4.  Nor  did  this  grace  of  God  provide  an  absolute,  cfftain 
cttectual  salvation  for  all  mankind  from  the  penalties  and 
%  of  the  broken  law  of  innocence,  for  it  is  evident  enough 
aU  men  will  not  be  saved.  But  lest  this  method  of  grace 
d  be  utterly  ineffectual  to  all  men,  the  blessed  God,  who 
the  universal  degeneracy  and  corrupt  principles  of  mankind, 
d  Bot  leave  it  to  such  an  uncertainty,  whether  any  men 
id  be  finally  saved  or  no.  It  was  not  fit  so  glorious  a  provi- 
br«our  salvation  should  be  left  in  so  doubtful  a  manner.  Aud 
lighly  reasonable  to  think,  that  God  foresaw,  no  man  would 
it  and  accept  of  this  grace,  if  they  were  all  entirely  left  to 
own  choice  and  their  own  follies.  Therefore  he  resolved  a 
»er  should  effectually  accept  of  it. 

Now  had  it  been  possible  that  such  a  number  could  be  secured 
I  indefinite  manner,  without  appointing  and  naming  every  ' 
Hilar  person,  perhaps  God  might  have  left  it  in  such  an  in- 
lie  manner.  But  since  tliat  ciiuld  not  be  done,  theretbre  he 
t  necessary  to  provide  an  effectual  security  for  some  certain 
leterinined  persons,  whicli  in  scripture  are  oalled  the  sheep 
hrisif  whom  he  must  bring  into  hisfoldy  and  they  shall  hear 
oice  ;  the  children  given  him^  his  churchy  the  elect  ofGadf 
n  before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  those  who  were  pven 
hrist  by  the  t'athery  those  whose  names  were  written  tn  the 
Vs  book  of  life:  those  which  were  predestinated  or  ordained 
ernal  lije^  who  were  redeemed  from  the  earthy  chosen  to  be 
ire.  John  X,  11,  14,  16.  Kom.  viii.  33.  Jiiph.  i.  4.  John 
K  Rom.  viii.  30.  Heb.  ii.  14.  Acts  xiii.  48.  aud  many  other 
»s,  as  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4.  and  chapter  v.  9.       "  • 

And  I  cannot  but  make  this  observation  in  my  readine^^C 
<f ew  Testame/ir^  (bat  iiiough  there  are  aofne  sctv^\.>ix^  mVAS^ 
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seem  favourable  to  both  sides  of  tbe  qucstioQ  about  the  election  of 
persons,  yet  the  texts  \i'hich  support  this  doctrine  are  more  in 
number,  and  more  plain,  and  express,  and   unanswerable,  than 
those  others  which  may  seem  to  oppose  this  particular  ekctiou  of 
persons  unto  faith,  holiness  and  salvation*. 

5.  And  even  these  very  persons  for  whom  salvation  wm 
thus  certainly  and  eftcotually  provided,  were  not  to  be  rescuedw 
this  world  from  all  the  miseries  of  the  fall,  but  only  from  some  of 
'  them  :  ThAr  were  secured  first  from  those  evils  which  were 
most  dreadful,  and  delivered  from  others  by  des^rees.  The 
effects  of  the  fall  or  sin  of  man,  under  which  these  favourites  or 
elect  of  God  continue,  are  such  as  these,  viz.  God  suffers  them 
to  come  into  the  world  with  a  sinful  nature,  uncured,  imsandified, 
and  to  continue  under  some  evil  operations  and  influences  of 
this  sinful  nature  all  their  lives,  tliat  they  mi^ht  conflict  with 
it,  and  overcome  it  by  his  assistances  :  lie  ap|>oints  tbem 
also  to  continue  during  all  this  mortal  life,  subject  to  many 
pain,  alBictions,  sorrows,  miseries,  for  wise  ends  and  pur- 
poses, in  this  economy  of  grace  ;  and  at  last,  that  their  bodiei 
should  die,  and  turn  to  dust,  according  to  the  original  threatcur 
ing  of  death. 

The  deliverance  or  salvation  which  God  provided  for  them, 
was,  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  favour  and  ima«^  (A 
God  again,  and  brought  at  last  to  eternal  life  and  happiness  in 
this  manner,  viz.  that  they  should  have  a  most  lively  sense  or 
perception  of  their  own  guilt  and  misery,  and  of  the  hope  of 
mercy,  so  far  as  to  encourage  their  re|)entance  for  past  sins,  and 
their  return  to  God  by  a  new  obedience  :  And  so  far  as  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  came  within  their  notice,  they  should  learn  the  sav- 
ing methods  of  grace  by  Christ  Jesus:  And  to  this  end, all 
these  things  should  be  set  before  their  minds  by  divine  impressions 
on  their  understanding,  as  well  as  by  the  word  j  this  is  called 
enlighteni/fg  their  mitids^  in  the  knowledge  of  their  sin  and 
misery ;  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  And  yet  further, 
that  they  should  have  their  sinful  natures  in  some  measure  saflc- 

^  I  desire  the  friendly  reader  to  observe,  that  I  am  not  here  discassiogtbe 
controversy  about  the  proof  of  particular  election,  &c.  That  has  been  dooe  to 
much  better  purpose,  aod  the  doctrine  itself  efft-ctually  proved  by  many  consi- 
derable writert,  such  as  Mr.  Calvin,  Archbishop  Usher,  Doctor  Owen,  Doctor 
Goodwin,  and  others,  among  whom  I  name  Mi.  baxtt r  himgelf.  But  1  amoaif 
endeavouripg  to  try  whether  I  cannot  represent  a  plain  and  defensible  scheoMr 
wherf  in  this  doctrine  will  sit  easy  on  the  minds  of  men,  without  straining  or 
torturing  any  text  of  scripture,  and  without  pronouncing  damnation  on  all  tbe 
rest  of  mankind,  bf  a  certain  and  unavoidable  sentence  of  death,  for  want  of  a 
Saviour.  If  it  be  enquired,  why  the  all-wise  and  blett'^i  d  Oud  should  suffer  ni**' 
kind  to  revolt  from  him  pt  first  by  an  universal  apostacy,  and  why  he  should  se- 
cure the  recovery  uf  so  few  out  of  all  mankind  from  their  state  of  sin  andmiffryi 
there  are  jiome  reasonable  solutions  given  to  this  difficulty,  by  the  writer  uf  tb* 
Sirtngth  and  fFeakneu  qf  Hamin  Reason,  ia  the  fourth  conference. 
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ied  or  made  holy  liore  on  earth  by  a  mreat  change  wrought 
>on  theniby  God'slloly  Spirit,  which  w  called  regeneration, 
'  being  born  again ;  tliat  tlicy  should  be  enabled  by  the  Spirit 
'  Uod  to  comply  with  all  the  propo^ab  or  necessary  terms  of 
18  covenant  of  c^racc  or  salvation,  which  should  be  appointed 
em  by  God  himself  as  Governor  of  the  world,  or  by  Jesus 
hrist  his  Son,  as  his  groat  vicegerent,  and  Lord  of  all:  That 
oir  sins  should  be  pardoned,  both  original  and  actual,  so  far  as 
iver  to  be  shut  out  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  thb  promise  of 
ernal  life  on  the  account  of  them :  yet  that  they  should  sustain 
di  sorrows  and  sufferings  in  their  way  to  eternal  happiness,  as 
ight  teach  them  the  evil  nature  and  thfe  bitter  fruits  of  sin,  and 
^  degrees  wean  them  from  it :  That  they  should  have  many  as* 
itances,  reliefs  and  comforts,  under  the  difficulties  and  trials, 
rrows  and  miseries,  which  they  should  sustain  in  this  life  : 
hat  their  souls  should  be  received  into  a  holy  and  peaceful  state^ 
the  presence  of  Clirist  in  heaven,  at  the  death  of  their  bodies' : 
od  that  their  bodies  siiould  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day,  and 
'  rejoined  to  their  souls,  at  which  time  they  should  be  publicly 
quitted,  and  acknowledged  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  be  freed 
ym  all  the  unhappy  effects  and  penalties  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
id  be  thenceforth  made  for  ever  ha]ipy  in  the  presence  of  God. 
would  be  too  tedious  to  cite  all  the  scriptures  which  prove  this ; 
r  they  are  scattered  up  and  down  every  where  in  the  New  Tes- 
ment. 

6.  It  seems  also  to  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
cation,  that  young  children  or  infants,  who  are  utterly  incapa- 
e  of  knowing  either  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  discoveries  and 
'oposalsof  his  mercy,  and  of  complying  with  either  of  them  in 
eir  own  persons,  should  be  esteemed  as  a  part  of  their  parents, 
*  as  one  with  their  parents,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
msation  of  grace,  and  the  blessings  which  flow  from  it ;  and 
lerefore  God  is  called,  the  God  of  Ahrahaniy  and  the  God  of 
s  seedy  in  their  successive  generations  ;  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8. 
lierefore  the  Gentiles,  when  converted  to  God,  are  said  to  be 
\e  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  fjord,  and  their  o(fspring  zcith  them; 
i.  Ixv.  :23.  I  do  not  stand  now  (o  give  any  longer  proof  of  tiiis 
latter,  which  has  been  so  much  controverted  ;  but  only  add,  it 
not  at  all  strange  that  God  should  make  his  covenant  of  grace 
>  favourable  and  extensive  to  those  children  of  ])ious  persons, 
ho  never  live  to  be  capable  of  knowing  or  transacting  these 
icrcdallairs  for  themselves,  since  he  has  evidently  so  constituted 
,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  kingdom  ol  nature^  and  in  the  king* 
om  of  providence  ;  for  in  these  it  is  evident,  that  children 
ft  en  inherit  the  gout  or  ttie  stone,  a  healthy  and  robust  con^titu- 
on,  or  ifickness  and  pain,  poverty  or  rVc\\e^,  dX^^t^Jii^  o\Vsssw»\t^ 
cording  to  the  condition  and  circum«laT\ce«  ol  >}a«tt  \^x^ts^*•  ^ 
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And  mnce  it  was  so  constituted  in  the  law  of  innoeeney,  or  tht 
covenant  of  works,  whereby  all  the  children  of  men  should  htfe 
been  established  in  happiness,  if  Adam  their  father  had  oontino- 
ed  in  his  obedience,  and  whereby  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
DOW  born  in  sin  and  miiery,  and  involved  in  his  fall,  when  he 
became  a  rebel  ag^nst  his  Maker ;  why  may  we  not  reasooaUt 
suppose,  the  mercy  of  God  would  extend  as  far^as  bis  justiei-r 
And  why  may  not  the  happiness  of  the  uew  covenant  of  grace  be 
conveyed  to  the  infant  oflbpring  of  those  who  have  aoceptedit, 
which  die  in  their  infancy,  and  can  have  no  state  of  trial  m  their 
own  persons  ? 

7.  Since  the  Sen  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  so  very  glori* 
ous  a  person  in  his  own  nature,  one  who  was  with  God,  and  asdf 
.  God,  one  who  had  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  dwelling  in  km 
bodily,  there  was  such  an  abounding  merit  in  his  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  for  four  and  thirty  years  together,  his  yth 
luntarv  submission  to  so  many  sorrows  and  suf&rings  in  bis  lifei 
and  afterwards  his  enduring  death  itself,  which  was  the  expren 
penalty  threatened  for  sin.  I  say,  there  was  such  a  superabundant 
value  and  merit  in  these  undertakings,  arising  from  the  dignity 
of  his  person  and  character,  that  these  labours,  and  these  miffer- 
ings,  did  not  only  procure  absolute  and  certain  salvation  for  the 
elect,  according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  Father,  but 
they  may  justly  be  called  suflicient  in  their  own  natpre,  to  have 
obtained  actual  salvation  for  all  mankind. 

And  though  God  did  not  thiuk  (it  to  appoint  all  mankind  to 
be  certainly  and  effectually  saved  thereby,  yet  this  redundancy  of 
•the  merit  of  Christ,  tliis  overflowing  influence  of  his  gre^t 
imdertakiug,  his  obedience  and  his  death,  might  be  actually 
appointed  and  accepted  by  God  the  Father,  to  obtain  the  follow- 
ing benefits  for  men  ;  and  as  far  a^  common  benefits  reach^ 
Christ  may  be  said,  todiejorall;  ov  to  taste  death  for  cienf 
man,  in  the  language  of  scripture  ;*  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  Heb.  ii.9' 

I.  We  may  suppase  it  is  owing  to  the  exuberapt  merits  of 
Christ,  that  this  earth  continues  to  be  the  habitation  for  maDkioii 
and  that  the  life  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  prej^orved  some  huo- 

"*  Though  there  must  be  a  very  good  a^ose  in  which  Christ  may  be  nid  to 
die  fur  all  men  ;  because  scripture  useg  tb:$  language  ;  2-  Cor.  ▼.  15- yet  itdo^* 
not  fuhow  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  found  there  ;  I  caoaot 
find  that  scripture  •nee  aaseris  that  Otiisl  radcentd  ail  men,  or  died  to  rednm  tktp 
all,     iu  the  NcMT  Testaaieot,  however  iht;  word  ays^a^iHt  io  buy,    nay  possibly  be 

,  u>cd  and  applied  in  a  large  sense,  yel  t^ctycff.^w,  to  ledeem^  or  Xt/r^ow*  I  tUioki  ^ 
never  applied  particularly  to  any  but  the  Israel  of  God,  or  to  ihose  who  do^ 
shall  actually  receive  the  gospel,  and  partake  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  as  ib« 
purchase  of  bis  blood.  None  but  those  are  plainly  exprtssly  said  to  be  redeeia'^ 
by  Christ,  in  any  text  of  the  New  Trstamcut  that  1  can  find.  Hyogatri,  he  bot^^* 
nr  paidn  it{fficirnt  price  for  thote  who  fell  into  dumnabCe  errors  and  heresies  ;  4  Pel.  iJ«  '• 
Hat  a  is  never  jiaHl,  be  rcdc'eniod  tbem:  lie  bought  the  nn  at  a  pait  of  tfto»'  ''* 
^J0W  ^^ost!  4«iniDioa  )»  obtaioad  \)V  Vi\%  ^v^StcvAit  ^  PbiL  ii,  9,  10.  but  sot** 

l^'9'owo  pecpl*^. 
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Ircdt  of  jetrt  after  the  day  io  which  tliev  firtt  aiiraed,  ainoc  the 
sxpreaa  word  of  threateuing  consiigned  thon  over  to  dei\th  im- 
mediately,  In  the  day  tliou  eatest  thereof  thou  Rhalt  die  ;  Geo. 
IL 17.  It  is  true,  such  a  re])rieve  as  this  was  necessary  in  order 
to  the  peopling  of  the  world,  and  tte  propagation  of  mankind 
to  their  soocessiTe  generations  ;  for  had  Adani  and  Eve  died  in 
fee  day  when  they  sinned,  the  human  nature  would  have  been  at 
sa.end,  and  have  perished  from  this  earth  forever  :  But  it  is 
Bost  probably  owing  to  the  scheme  of  mercy,  and  the  new  cove- 
ssnt  built  upon  the  merit  of  Christ,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
not  destroyed  that  very  day,  aqd  that  God  permitted  a  race  of 
Ben  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth*  So  that  every  son  and 
dsoghter  of  Adam,  wlio  is  born  into  this  world,  is  some  proof 
tkat  the  extensive  merit  of  the  death  of  Christ  reaches  to  them 
6r  some  purposes. 

II.  It  is  owing  to  the  superabundant  merit  of  the  obedience 
ind  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  the  earth  is  appointed  still  and 
Ordered  to  produce  such  a  variety  of  supports  and  comforts  for 
sankind  in  their  successive  generations,  and  that  all  the  yegetaa* 
*Ie  and  animal  powers  on  thit»  earth,  are  not  universally  blasted  by 
lie  curse  :  AH  the  blessings  of  nature  and  providence  that  spring 
p  from  tiie  earth,  that  descend  from  the  heavens,  that  are  brought 
orth  or  dispersed  by  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  clouds,  that 
re  enjoyed  and  tasted  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  in  this 
rorld,  are  probably  derived  from  this  fountain  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ;  and  in  this  sense  perhaps,  he  may  be  said  to  taste  death 
\T  every  man.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  these  blessings  reach 
»  whole  nations  where  we  have  but  little  reason  to  believe  God 
ss  any  chosen  favourites,  any  of  liis  own  beloved  children,  any 
lat  are  actually  regenerated,  adopted  and  sanctified  to  himself 
^  special  grace.  Yet  mctliinks  every  thing  round  about  us 
sems  to  speak,  that  God  has  not  utterly  and  absolutely  aban- 
ooed  all  mankind  to  certain  and  necessary  guilt  and  misery, 
e^des  the  few  whom  he  has  chosen  and  secured  to  be  certain  sub- 
sets of  Iiis  Son's  kingdom  :  I^erv  divine  monument  and 
istance  of  bounty  and  blessing  round  about  us,  seems  to  teach 
I  that  God  is  upon  terms  of  grace  and  reconciliation  with  all  tho 
ebel  race  of  liis  creature  man. 

III.  That  mankind  have  thecommon  faculties  of  nature  con* 
nued  to  them,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  undertaking  of  Christ : 
*bat  they  have  the  use  of  their  senses  and  their  limbs  in  any 
leasures  of  health,  ease,  vigour,  and  activity  ;  for  these  were  all 
>rfeited  by  sin,  and  included  in  ttie  word  death.  All  this  is 
wing  probably  to  (]^hrist.  And  that  they  have  any  exercise  of 
Rason,  that  they  have  any  measures  of  wisdom  or  prudence 
moogst  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflSurs,  may  be  ascribed 
lioto  the  same  springs  and  perhaps  tlua  waa  &<£«ig;Gk!^VKi^iDAX 
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text;  JofiD  I.  4,  p.  wherein  we  arc  told  that  (he  tcordvastjk 
Kghij  4ind  the  life  ttf  merij  and  he  was  that  light  that  iighleth 
every  vmn  nho  comet h  into  this  world, 

IV.  'JTIiat- there  arcj^y  sparks  of  natural  irirtue,  aoj 
remains  of  bencvolcncCy  gbouiicss  ur  com|iasisiun  towards  one- 
another  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  probably  the  fruit  of  the  media* 
iifHi  of  Christ :  That  there  are  any  social  virtues  amon^  tbein, 
that  there  i«s  any  conscience  of  probity,  equity  and  justice,  tliat 
njankind  relieves  and  helps  one  another,  that  there  is  any  such 
tbini;  as  government  among  men,  and  that  all  the  sons  and  dau^i 
tcrsof  Adam,  in  all  nations,  are  not  mere  savages,  arc  not  like 
wolves  and  hears  to  eacl^trther  ;  and  in  short,  that  tliis  eartliis 
not  a  mere  wilderness,  or  a  hell  of  mischief  and  misery,  is  owing 
to  restraining  np'ace,  and  the  redundant  merit  of  the  suiTerings 
and  death  of  Christ  ;  or  at  least  it  may  probably  be  so,  nor  can 
ne  give  a  better  account  of  it. 

That  all  mankind  have  had  a  gospel  revealed  io  them,  or  a 
covenant  of  grace  proposed  to  their  acceptance  at  first,  in  and  by 
Adam  their  father,  and  conveyed  by  way  of  tradition  to  his  pos- 
leriiy  ;  surely  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  the 
numerous  undertaking  of  Christ.  I  speak  iicre  concerning  those 
who  are  not  elected,  as  well  as  those  wlio  are  ;  for  it  has  been 
designedly  manifested  to  those  who  refuse,  as  well  as  those  who 
acx!e|>t.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  owing  to  the  overflowing  merit  of 
Christ,  that  all  mankind  are  not  buried  in  the  same  gross  and 
brutal  ignoraneeof  God,  and  of  themselves,  as  the  darkest  and 
vilest  Cormiers  of  the  world  are.  It  is  owing  probably  to  this 
tpriiig,  that  all  mankind  ever  had  pardon,  gruce  and  salvation 
proposed  to  them  in  the  first  prcrtnise  made  to  A^iam,  in  the  cove- 
nant made  to  Noah,  and  in  the  gospel  or  hope  of  salvation,  wliich 
he,  who  was  a  preacher  of  righteovsnessy  doubtless  communicat- 
ed to  his  posterity,  that  is,  to  all  the  world. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  grace  and  purchase  of  Christ,  that 
ever  this  promise  should  be  again  repeated  to  Abraham,  and  io 
tome  sense  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  him  ;  for  in  him  a// 
the  nations  of  I  he  earth  are  blessed;  Gen.  xxii.  18.  It  is  an 
eftoct  of  the  merit  of  (!Jhrist,  that  ever  there  should  be  so  many 
further  disc-ioviTies  of  grace   to   the  Jewish   nation,  even  to  the 

Crofane  as  well  as  to  the  pious  anions:  them,  and  that  not  only 
y  Moscs  and  the  prophctSy  but  by  Christ  himself  ;  and  that  ever 
this  gos])el  should  be  ])ublished  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  io 
the  briijjhti'St  eilitiou  of  it,  by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  ihedt^^ 
fidiniCs  0/  sanation  proclaimed  to  the  heathens,  who  5fl/  in  thic^ 
da*l:pr  .v,«,  and  lay  under  the  shadoxc  of  deaths  and  even  to  those 
auKMig  them  who  never  accepted  it.  It  is  owing  to  this  rediind- 
Mucy  ni  njcrit  in  his  death,  that  so  many  whole  nations  are  called 
U^  rl'pcni,  and  to  trust  u\  l\\e  mvitcs  o^  tjl  ^ovV  vlvrou^h  a  Saviour : 
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n  the  Don-electy  as  \?eU  as  those  that  are  elected  :  And  that 
bis  day,  the  gospel  should  be  coDtinueA  to'  the  nations  who 
e  so  many  years  and  asides  abused  it ;  that  the  ministry  oK  tho 
'd  should  call  whole  kincrdoms  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by  h 
diator,  to  trust  in  the  merit  of  dkrist,  to  receive  Jesus,  as 
It  Saviour  and  their  Lord,  to  accept  of  pardon  of  sin  and  etcr* 
happiness,  upon  the  terms  which  the  gospel  reveals.  > 

VI.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  undertaking  of  Christ/ 
I  the  overflowing  value  of  his  righteousness   and   death,  that 
re  are  so  many  means  of  grace  and  divine  assistances,  both 
ward  and  inward,  afforded  to  whole  nations  where  the  gospel 
aes  ;    that  even  those  who   are  nft  elected,  have  so  many 
akening  ])rovidencea,  so  many  peculiar  opportunities  of  mercy, 
many  excellent  sermons  preached  to  tliem,  so   many  suitabla 
rds  spoken  both   from   the  law  and  the  gospel,  as  it  were  to 
ir  own  souls.     It  is  surely  from  this  mediation  of  Christ,  that 
y  have  their  consciences  at  any  time  impressed  with  divine 
ngs,  and  excited  to  reprove  them  for  sin,  and  to  seek  after 
vation;  that  they   have  so  many  common   workings  of  the 
)ly -Spirit,  and  his  blessed  influences  upon  their  hearts,  to  make 
^m  bethink  themselves  about  their  eternal  concernments,  to 
re  tliem  some  knowledge  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  to  stir 
\m  up  to  the  duties  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  new  obodi- 
ce  :  and  that  they  are  not  only  exhorted  outwardly  by  the  word, 
t  inwardly  by  some  common   and  general  o|)erations  of  the 
)ly  Spirit,  to  receive  this  salvation.     Could  all  these  blessings 
really  bestowed  upon  sinful  men  by  the  faithful  and  merciful 
>d,  if  the  original,  and  eternal,  and  only  design  of  them  were 
Tely  to  render  them  so  much  the  more  heinously  criminal,  and 
J  more  extremely  miserable,  without  any  possibility  of  hope  or 
x>very  ever  included  in  these  blessings,  or  intimated  by  them  ? 

VII.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  most  redundant 
Tit  of  Christ  our  L()rd,  that  such  a  conditional  pardon  and 
vation,  or  such  conditional  propositions  of  peace  as  the  gospel 
presses,  were  ever  provided  for  them  who  were  not  elected  ; 
•se  arc  set  forth  in  such  general  projiosals  and  oflfers  as  we 
.d  in  the  bible  :  IVhosoever  believetli  shall  be  saved:  Whosoever 
7,  let  him  come  and  take  the  zcater  of  life  freely ;  Ho^  every 
e  that  thirstethy  cS'c.     lAfok  unfa  me  and  be  saved,  all  ye  ends 

the  earthy  isc.  If  there  were  no  such  blessing  provided  for 
3m,  so  much  as  in  a  conditional  manner,  surely  it  could  never 

really  and  actually,  and  expressly  ofiered  to  them.  Surely 
e  righteous,  the  gracious,  and  the  holy  Uod  does  not  tantaUze 
i  perishing  and  miserable  creatures,  nor  send  his  gospel  and 
s  ministers  to  offer  them  a  mere  nullity  instead  of  a  benefit  ? 
hrist  does  not  call  them  in  his  gos]>el  to  receive  an  empty 
u!iing,  when  his  words  proj)osc  to^them  a  solid  VAensuv^^.    \\a 
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does  not  incite  them  to  trust  in  u  Smnour  for  •ometfaing  wbUi 
ttiis  SmTiour  was  nefMr  oatriiated  with  to  be  bestowed  upon  theia, 
•teD  if  they  did  repent :  or  to  hope  in  liim  for  a  Terlwl  salvalion 
which  bss  nothing  real  in  it.  that  is,  for  a  mere  word  or  name 
without  a  meaning,  or  a  pAmise  without  a  blessing  in  it.  Bat 
because  this  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  1  shall  treat  it 
jDore  distinctly. 

Qi7EST.  XIII. — How-far  has  the  glorious  Undertaking  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  provided  any  Hope  of  Salvation /or 
those  who  were  not , eternally  chosen^  ana  given  into  tie 
Hands  of  Christy  i0%e  redeetned  and  mved9 

The  enquiry  here  is  not,  whether  anv  of  them  who  are  not 
eriginallv  chosen  of  God,  shall  be  finally  saved.  The  e?enl 
(hough  It  be  known  to  God,  yet  it  is  left  to  be  determined  bj 
Ihezr  own  choice,  or  refusal  of  this  salvation.  God  himself  hsi 
ut  no  effectual  and  insurmountable  bar,  or  rather  no  bar  at  sll, 
their  way,  to  prevent  their  acceptance  of  his  grace.  Hit 
Chusing  other  persons  who  were  fellow-sinners,  to  make  them 
eertain  partakers  of  this  grace,  is  no  hinderance  to  those  who 
were  not  chosen,  from  accepting  the  same.  It  is  my  opinion  thst 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  sitfficiencj/  of  pardon,  grace, 
and  happiness,  provided  for  all  mankind  bj/  Jesus  Christ :  And 
it  is  left  to  their  own  natural  powers,  under  common  helps,  to 
accept  or  refuse  it.  That  there  is  such  a  conditional  salystion, 
and  such  real  oSci*s  of  eternal  life  procured  by  the  overflowinf 
merit  of  Ciu*ist,  I  think  may  be  proved  by  these  following  con- 
nderations : 

I.  It  is  very  hard  to  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  the  blessed  Gtid, 
or  his  Son,  in  their  universal  offers  of  grace  and  salvation  to 
men,  and  their  sending  ministers  with  such  messages  and  invi* 
tations  to  accept  of  mercy,  if  there  be  not  such  a  conditional 
pardon  and  salvation  provided  for  them.  It  is  granted  that  the 
ministers  who  are  sent  to  preach  this  gospel,  and  oficr  this  grace 
of  salvation  to  the  non-elect,  may  be  very  sincere  in  their  minis- 
try, for  they  know  not  whom  God  has  cliosen,  and  for  whom  he 
has  provided  this  special  grace ;  and  tlierefore  they  oSIt  it^o  ail 
persons,  according  to  their  general  commission  ;  Alark  xvi.  15. 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eoery  crea- 
ture, Sfc.  But  how  can  God,  or  Christ,  be  sincere  in  sendins 
their  ministers  witli  this  commission,  to  offer  this  grace  to  aU 
men,  if  they  know  that  God  has  never  provided  such  grace  or 
aalvation  for  any  but  tlio  elect,  no,  not  so  much  as  conditionally  i 

It  IS  hard  to  suppose  that  the  gi*eat  God,  who  is  troth  itself, 
Mod  simsere  and  faithful  iaaU  Vua  ii^^^^,^\xciivxldcaU  upoa  dfmg 
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ai«n  to  trust  in  a  Sayiour  for  eternal  life^  Vfhea  tfiis  Saviour  lias 
not  eternal  life  entrusted  with  tiim  to  give  'fhem,  if  they  do  re- 
pent :  It  it  liard  to  coned ve  how  the  great  Governor  of  the  world 
can  be  sincere  in  inviting  and  requiring  sinners  who  are  on  tlie 
brink  of  hell,  to  cast  themselves  upoA  an  empty  word  of  invita- 
tion, a  mere  shadow  and  appearance  of  support,  if  there  be 
nothing  real  to  bear  them  up  from  those  deeps  of  dcstmction, 
nothing  but  mere  words  and  empty  invitations.  Can  we  think 
that  the  righteous  and  holy  God  would  encourage  his  ministers  to 
call  them  to  lean  and  rest  the  weight  of  their  immortal  concema 
and  happiness  upon  a  gospel,  a  covenant  of  grace,  a  Mediator, 
and  his  merit  and  righteousness,  &c.  al(  which  are  a  mere  nothing 
with  regard  to  them,  a  heap  of  empty  names,  an  unsupporting 
void  which  cannot  uphold  them  ?  When  our  blessed  Redeemer 
charges  the  Jews '  with  aggravated  g^ilt  for  rejfusing  his  grace, 
can  we  suppose  he  had  no  such  grace  in  his  hand  to  ofier  them  ) 
Or  when  he,  as  it  were,  consigns  them  over  to  death,  because, 
saya  be,  ye  toill  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  hate  life ;  John 
T.  40.  can  we  suppose  he  has  no  eternal  life,  not  so  much  as  « 
conditional  grant  of  it  in  his  hands  for  (hem  ? 

By  the  way  I  cannot  but  take  notice  here,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  these  hard  and  absurd  consequences  of  the  calU  of  grace 
and  offers  of  salvation  where  none  is  really  provided^  some  per* 
sons  chuse  rather  roundly  to  assert,  there  are  no  calls  of  gracCp 
no  offers  of  pardon  or  salvation  at  all  in  the  wordofGody  to  anjf 
but  the  elect :  And  I  think  of  the  two  it  is  Uie  more  defensible  or 
coDsistent  doctrine,  though  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  a  great 
many  plain  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  for 
there  are  many  texts  wherein  pardon  and  salvation  are  proposed 
to  all  sinners  whatsoever,  witiiout  any  regard  whether  they  are 
chosen  of  God  or  no :  And  it  is  the  design  and  voice  of  tho 
whole  current  of  scripture,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  by  pro* 
nsisea  of  mercy,  and  to  enforce  tliat  which  Isaiah  speaks,  chanter 
Iv.  6,  7.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  bejound:  Call  ye 
upon  him  while  he  is  near :  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord^ 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon.  And  what  our  Lord  himself  pronounces  in 
his  personal  ministry  has  the  same  design,  when  he  calls  to  all 
the  sinners  in  Galilee,  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  for  I  come 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance ;  Mark  ii.  17. 
And  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  his  two  chief  messengers  or  apos- 
tles, call  all  the  cruciBers  of  Christ  in  general,  and  the  heathen 
nations,  to  repent  and  be  converted,  thai  their  sins  might  le  blotted 
out ;  and  to  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  they  may 
be  eaved;  Acts  iii.  19.  and  xiii.  38.  and  xvii.  30.  He  commands 
all  men  eoery  where  to  repent;  Rom.  z.  II,  13.  while  our  Savi* 
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our  most  expressly  informs  us ;  Mat.  xxii.  14.  that  ma ng  oh 
calledj  but  few  art  chosen.  Ycl,  1  think,  we  must  cauceJ  iB 
these  scriptures,  and  deny  all  oQcrs  of  grace  and  salvation  made 
to  sinners  in  general  if  Christ  procured  and.  provided  nothisg 
for  them  ;  or  we  must  grant  that  there  is  a  conditional  salvatioa 
provided  for  all  mankind,  in  order  to  justify  the  sincerity  of  God 
and  his  Son  in  the  public  call  and  general  invitation  given  to  ud- 
ners  to  repent  and  accept  of  this  salvation. 

II.  It  is  very  hard  to  defend  the  sincerity  of  the  Spirit  of 
Qod,  in  awakening  the  consciences  of  these  persons  sometimes, 
who  are  not  elected,  and  stirring  them  up  to  think  of  receiving 
the  salvation  of  Christ  upon  the  terms  of  tlie  gospel,  if  there  be 
no  such  salvation  conditionally  provided  for  them  to  receive:  It 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  God  should  send  his  own  Spirit  to  excite 
the  consciences  of  such  sinners  in  any  common  degrees  to  any 
repentings  for  sin,  even  in  the  most  legal  sense,  and  to  briug 
them  near  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  beginnings  of  con- 
viction and  sorrow,  if  there  was  no  pardon  provided  m  any  sense 
for  tliose  who  are  not  chosen,  whether  they  repent  or  no  ;  or  that 
the  Spirit  should  give  them  any,  even  the  weakest  excitations, 
to  trust  in  the  merit  of  a  Saviour,  if  that  merit  has  obtained  no 
blessing  for  them,  not  so  much  as  conditional.  Shall  it  be  ever 
said,  that  God  the  Father,  and  his  Sou  and  Spirit  have  each 
done  their  parts  to  encourage  and  excite  non-elect  sinners  to  trust 
in  the  gospel  for  salvation,  or  the  least  grace  or  salvation  in  a 
conditional  sense  provided  for  them  to  trust  in  or  to  accept  of? 

III.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  vindicate  the  equity  of  God, 
as  the  judge  of  all  men,  in  condemning  unbelievers,  and  punish- 
ing them  eternally  for  not  accepting  the  offers  of  pardon,  if  there 
was.  not  so  much  as  a  conditional  pardon  provided  for  them  ;  and 
for  not  resting  on  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  receiving  his  salva- 
tion, when  there  was  no  such  merit  a])pointed  for  them  to  rest 
upon,  nor  any  such  salvation  for  them  to  receive.  Surely  it  will 
appear  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  final  condemnation  of 
sinners,  and  their  eternal  misery,  was  merely  the  fruit  of  their 
own  negligence  and  disobedience  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel,  and 
refuHJMg  the  oHered  grace,  and  not  to  any  real  want  of  sufficient 
provision  made  for  them  by  him  who  calls  them  to  receive  it. 
The  language  of  Christ,  in  his  ministry  to  sinners,  is,  Corjie  to 
this  feast  of  the  £(ospeiy  for  all  things  are  ready  •  Mat.  xxii.  4. 
This  is  the  condemnalioHy  that  when  light  came  into  the  Xiorld^ 
thet/  lo'ced  darkmss  rather  than  light ;  John  iii.  18,  19.  Men 
are  expressly  condemned //eccri/se  they  would  not  believe  in  Christy 
ffor  cutne  unto  him  that  they  might  have  life;  chapter  v.  40.  and 
therefore  thei/  die  in  their  sinSy  as  the  apostle  John  often  repre- 
bcnls,  chapter  vili.  21,  24.     Surely  the  Lord  Jesus  would  never 

be  scut  injiaming  fire  lo  render  •ocugeancc  on  (fcciw  that  obej/ 
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not  the  gospel;  2  Tliess.  i.  8,  9.  in  tlie  commands  of  it,  nor 
reeeive  Uiia  salvatioo,  if  there  was  no  sufficient  salvation  }ito- 
vided  in  that  gospel  which  commands  them  to  receive  it. 

It  will  render  this  consideration  roudi  more  forcible,  whea 
we  observe,  diat  there  is  a  much  severer  condemnation  and  more 
dreadful  punishment  threatened  to  tliose  wlio  have  heard  of  lius 
grace  and  never  laid  hold  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  dejs^rec  of 
li^t  in  which  this  grace  was  set  before  them.  It  is  said,  //  shall 
he  less  inferable  for  the  cities  which  refused  to  receive  tlm  gospel 
that  Christ  preached,  than  for  Sodom  aud  Gotnorrah  iti  the  aa^ 
^judgment;  Mat.  xi.  2*2,  '24.  and  theif  that  despise  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  of  hozc  muck  sorer  punishment  suppose  ye  shall  ihejf 
kt  thought  xcorthy^  than  those  who  despised  the  law  of  Mose$^ 
Heb.  z.  28,  29.  8o  that  their  enjoying  the  proposals  of  tlu« 
grace  and  this  gospel  makes  their  case  much  worse  than  if  they 
bad  never  enjoyed  it ;  and  can  we  think  that  the  righteous  Judge 
of  the  world  will  merely  send  words  of  grace  and  salvation 
amongst  them,  on  purpose  to  make  his  creatures  so  much  the 
more  miserable,  when  there  is  no  real  grace  or  salvation  con* 
tsined  in  tliose  words,  for  them  who  refuse  to  receive  it  ?  It  i« 
very  hard  indeed  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  tlie  sentence 
of  Uieir  double  condemnation  and  punishment,  for  the  refusal  of 
jNutlon  and  salvation,  if  there  was  not  so  mucti  as  a  conditional 
pardon,  and  a  conditional  salvation  provided  for  them. 

IV.  It  is  very  hard  to  suppose,  that  when  the  word  of  God, 
by  the  general  commands,  promises,  threatenings,  given  to  all 
men  wliatsoever,  and  often  repeated  tlicrein,  represents  mankind 
as  in  a  state  of  probation^,  and  in  the  way  towards  eternal  re- 
Wards  or  eternal  punishments,  according  to  their  behaviour  in 
this  life  :  I  say,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  all  this  should  be  no  real 
and  just  representation,  but  a  mere  amusement :  That  all  tliese 
proposals  of  mercy,  and  displays  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  Uod^ 
should  be  an  empty  shew  with  regard  to  all  the  millions  of  man- 
kind, besides  the  few  tiiat  arc  chosen  to  happiness  ;  and  that 
they  should  really  be  so  ti\ed  in  a  wretched,  hopeless,  aud  de- 
plorable state  under  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  that  they  are 

*  I  know  it  has  been  the  opinien  of  some  persons,  that  this  life  is  not  properif 
llled  a  state  of  probation  or  trial  of  men  for  eiernity,  because  the  final  event  it 
itaacertain,  since  it  is  known  to  God  alreadv,  and  partly  determined  by  him  s 
nd  yet  these  very  persons  wiH  say,  that  a  season  of  affliction  or  temptation  ia  a 
lason  of  trial  to  the  people  of  Gud  ;  for  so  it  is  offn  called  in  scripture  ;  2  Cor. 
ii.  2.  Heb.  xi.  36  and  1  Pet.  iv.  12.  and  1  Pet.  i.  7.  it  is  called,  The  trial  of  our 
i/A|  &c.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  whether  the  event  of  every  season  of  trial 
'  every  kind  of  men,  whether  of  saints  or  sinners,  be  not  known  to  God,  and 
ibis  seoire  it  is  nut  uncertain  ;  and  yet  scripture,  with  much  propriety,  calls 
e  one  a  season  of  trial  :  and  I  see  no  reason  to  exclude  (he  other  from  the  v.ims 
feme,  eapeci-itly  since  t^te  sacred  writers  use  it  for  wicked  men  aUo.  Rev.  iii. 
3.  y  «w//  keep  thee  from  the  hour  qf  tcmpfationy  or  trial,  vthkk  thall  come  ufioa  fUi^ 
«  worid,  to  try  them  which  dwell  upon   tie  earth,  • 
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utterly  irrecoverable  Trom  the  ruins  of  it ;  and  that  eyen  as  aiH 
alterably  so  as  devils  are,  without  any  hope  of  recoTery  froa 
their  state  of  guilt  and  misery,  for  whom  there  was  no  Saviour 
provided,  and  whom  God  has  not  treated  in  this  way  of  precepti 
promise  and  threatening^.  Is  there  not  a  plain  difference  mads 
in  scripture,  between  the  angels  uho  sinned^  whom  God  spared 
not  J  but  cast  them  down  front  heaven  into  chains  of  darknestf 
end  mankind  who  sinned^  to  whom  Uod  g-lves  time  and  space  tot 
repentance,  means  of  grace,  offers  of  pardon,  conditional  pro- 
mises of  salvation,  with  a  command  to  all  men  to  accept  of  it  f 
What  can  manifest  the  blessed  God  to  be  upon  terms  of  merey 
with  them,  if  this  does  not  ? 

V.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  easy  way  to  answer  several 
of  those  texts  of  scripture,  which  reiircscnt  God  as  the  SavioMf 
of  all  men  J  especiallj/  of  them  who  believe ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  and 
assert,  that  God  calls  and  commands  all  men  every  where  to 
repent ;  Acts  xvii.  30.  That  Chruit  tasted  death  for  every  man; 
lleb.  ii.  9.  That  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  men;  to  be 
testified  in  due  time ;  1  Tiui.  ii.  6.  That  he  died  for  all ;  2  Cor. 
v.  15.  That  Ae  gate  himself  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
qf  the  whole  world;  1  John  li.  2.  and  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to 
be  the  Saviour  oj  the  world;  chapter  iv.  14.  and  that  God  so 
loved  the  zcorld  of  mankind,  that  he  sent  his  Son,  not  to  condemn 
the  world y  but  that  through  him  the  zcorld  might  be  saved;  and 
that  whosoever  believes  i?i  his  Son  Jesus,  should  not  perish j  but 
should  have  eternal  life ;  Johniii.  16,  17. 

I  grant  indeed,  that  many  of  these  scriptures  may  hare  t 
pretty  sufficient  answer  given  to  them  by  the  art  of  criticism,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  salvation  is  provided  only  for  tlie  elect ; 
but  there  are  some  few  of  those  scriptures,  and  of  their  paralld 
places,  which  can  never  be  so  well  explained,  but  by  supposing 
the  death  of  Christ  has  such  an  all -sufficient  and  overflowing 
merit  in  it,  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  conditional  pardon,  and  con- 
ditional salvation  for  the  non-elect,  while  it  also  provides  abso- 
lute, etfectuat  and  certain  pardon  and  salvation  for  those  whom 
God  has  elected.  It  seems  evident  to  me  from  several  texts  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  Christ  did  not  die  with  an  equal  design 
for  all  men ;  but  that  tliore  is  a  special  number  whom  the  Father 
chose  and  gave  to  the  Son,  whose  salvation  is  absolutely  secured 
by  the  deatli  and  intercession  of  Christ ;  John  xvii.  t5,  0^,  10. 
but  why  should  this  hinder  our  interpretation  of  some  other  text! 
in  a  more  general  and  catholic  sense,  where  the  love  of  Uod 
and  Christ  to  mankind,  are  expressed  in  more  universal  phrases 
ttud  terms?  Why  should  we  alT'ect  to  limit  that  grace  which  il 
expressed  in  an  unhmited  form  of  speech  ?  Why  may  we  not 
aupposQ  conditional  pardon  and  conditional  salvation,  and  tba 
oBavs  of  the  gospel,  and  the  mQ^\\%  ol  ^x;x^^  viUvcli  are  neces- 
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■y  to  ity  to  be  the  purehase  of  the  death  of  Chriit,  unce  the 
ith  of  90  glorioua  m  peraon  has  such  an  exubenuit  value  in  it, 
i  auch  all-aufficient  merit ;  and  especially  since  it  is  allowed  to 
perabound  so  far  as  to  purchase  the  contiouance  of  the  worlds 
d  oommoQ  blessings  of  life  for  mankind  ? 

Here  let  it  be  obserTcd,  that  when  the  remonstrants  assert 
Ht  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  merely  to  purchase  conditional 
Imdon  for  them,  and  when  those  *  who  profess  to  l>e  tho 
nctest  CaWinists,  assert  Christ  died  enly  and  merely  to  procure 
•olute  and  effectual  pardon  and  saWation  for  the  elect,  it  is  not 
cause  the  whole  scripture  every  where  expressly  or  plainly 
teals  or  asserts  the  particular  sentiments  of  either  of  these 
cts,  with  an  exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  the  reason  of  these 
Dferent  assertions  of  men  is  this,  that  the  holy  writers  in  differ* 
t  texts,  pursuing  different  subjects,  and  speaking  to  different 
rsons,  sometimes  seem  to  favour  each  of  these  two  opinionsf, 
d  men  being  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  them  by  any  medium,  run 
lo  different  extremes,  and  entirely  follow  one  of  these  tradis  of 
ought,  and  neglect  the  other.  But  surely,  if  there  can  be  ft 
ly  found  to  reconcile  these  two  doctrines  of  the  absolute  salva* 
in  of  the  elect,  by  the  obedience,  rigiiteousness  and  death  of 
iirist  procuring  it  for  them,  with  all  things  necessary  to  the 
ssession  of  it,  and  also  of  the  conditional  salvation  provided 
:  all  mankind,  and  olFered  to  them  in  the  gospel,  through  the 
l-sufficient  and  overflowing  value  of  the  obedience  and  suffer- 
i;s  of  Christ:  tliis  will  be  tUe  most  fair,  natural  and  easy  way 
reconciling  these  different  texts  of  scripture,  without  any 
ain  or  torture  put  u[x>n  any  of  tliem. 

Nor  indeed  can  I  conceive  why  ttie  remonstrant  should  be 
easy  to  have  pardon  and  salvation  absolutely  provided  for  the 
ct,  since  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  especially  such  as  hear  the 
ipel,  h&vc  the  same  conditional  salvation  which  they  contend 
^  sincerely  proposed  to  their  acceptance  ;  nor  can  I  see  any 
iton  why  the  strictest  Calvinist  should  be  angry,  that  the  all* 
Bcieut  merit  of  Christ  should  overflow  so  far  in  its  influence, 
to  provide  conditional  salvation  for  all  mankind,  since  the  elect 
God  have  that  certain  and  absolute  salvation  which  they  con* 
d  for,  secured  to  them  by  the  same  merit ;  and  especially 
ce  that  great  and  admirable  reformer,  John  Calvin,  whose 

^  I  9Mff  thote  who  profess  to  he  the  sit  iciest  Cahimstt ;  not  that  they  do 
If  cone  nearest  to  Calvin's  seDtimeats  and  langatige}  for  Calvia  biaitflf 
frf'qneotly  intimatid  in  hit  nomrueots  on  tcriplure,  thai  Cbriaidid  in  fOOis 
M  die  for  all  men.     See  the  end  of  ibis  fifth  oonsideratioo* 

f  Thi»  is  a  oust  evident  trutti,  that  Acripture,  in  different  parts  of  it,  seems 
iui expressions  to  favotir  each  of  these  opinions;  otherwise  it  coatd  never  be, 
tthe  vriten  of  the  different  parties  should  each  of  them  bring  so  many  texti 
^pport  and  vindicate  their  own  sentiments,  and  which  plainly  give  so  muAhk. 
w;olty  and  perplexity  to  tbc  wrilors  of  the  oppoiit^tids  Xo  aamti  \kiem. 

Vol.  17.  Z 
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name  ihcy  affect  to  wear,  biiH  to  whose  Butbority  they  p»y  •» 
great  a  regard,  has  so  plainly  declared  in  lits  wrftiiigx,  that  tbere 
iH  a  Reuse  iii  ivlitcli  Clirist  died  for  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  worid, 
or  all  niBiikiiid  ;  and  he  sometimes  goes  so  far  u  to  call  ttiii  tk» 
redcmptiou  of  all.  Sec  liis  commeulB  OD  the  foUowiog  >oi^ 
turea*. 

Mat.  xxTi.  8.  TJiit  is  my  blood  of  the  Sew  Te^mtat, 
which  trassh(dJor  many  for  the  remitsioti  of  tim.  Sub  niultoi 
rum  nomine  nan  ]>arleni  miiudi  tantum  desiguat,  sad  tetun 
hiimHtium  genup.  Under  the  name  of  many,  Ue  significH  not i 
part  of  the  world  only,  but  all  niuiikind. 

Rom,  V,  18.  "As  by  the  offunceof  one,  judgmeot  came  upon 
alt  to  condemnation,  so  by  the  riglileoiisness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  meu  to  justificalion  of  life."  Connmunetn  oo- 
nium  gratiam  facit  quia  omnibus  cxposita  est,  non  quod  id 
omnes  extendatur  re  ipsa:  Nam  etsj  passus  est  Cbrurtuspn 
peccatii  toliiis  mundi,  atque  omnibus  indi&crenter  l>el  bMlgiii* 
tate  offertur,  non  tamen  omnei  ajiprebendunt.  He  makes  ttii 
grace  common  to  all,  because  it  is  set  before  all,  though  M 
reallv  and  in  fiict  reached  out  (o  all.  For  though  Clirist  nt 
fcrea  for  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  world,  and  be  is  offered  indifif- 
ently  to  all  by  ^  bounty  of  God,  yet  til  do  not  receiTe  hin. 

1  Cor.  viii.  11,  13.  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  tvAotn  Christ  died'?  On  which  Calvin  remiriu 
thus :  If  Oie  soul  of  every  weak  person  was  tbe  purchase  of  the 
blood  of  Clu*ist,  lie  (bat  for  tile  saKc  of  a  little  meat,  plungeaUi 
brother  again  into  death  who  was  redeemed  by  Christ,  ahewi  it 
how  mean  a  rate  be  esteems  the  blood  of  Christ. 

1  John  ii.  2.  lie  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  nat 
for  our's  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  tehole  morld.    Hit 

tunvetur  qumtio,  qnomado  mundi  totius  peccata  exiiientnr?— 

aliqui  dixerunt Sufficienter   pro   toto   mundo   passum  eat 

Christum,  scd  pro  e)ec(is  taiitiim  efiicaciter.  Vulgo  hno  aolutit 
in  sdiolis  obtitiuit:  Ego  uuantiuam  verum  esse  illud  dictan 
fatcor,  nego  tamen  jiriescnti  loco  <iiiadrere.  Here  a  question  ii 
raised.  How  can  tbe  sins  of  tbe  whole  world  be  expiated  ?  Soot 
have  said,  Christ  suffered  sutlicieiilly  for  the  whole  worldj'bst 
ctTectually  for  tbe  elect  alone.  This  is  tbe  common  solution  of 
the  scIiooIb  :  And  though  1  confess  this  is  a  truth,  yet  I  do  sot 
tliiuk  it  agrees  to  this  place. 

2  Pet.  ii.  1.  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  vtio 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  oven  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  tiiem,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  dcatmctmi. 

*  Ii  nay  bg  proper  to  obicrre  hrre,  that  totot  of  the  moit  rigid  and  ntn> 
liinltitiani  of  (rue  to  dwb  are  fuuad  cIiirBy  in  hii  JnrriliU.aiu,  shich  atn 
*iiiicD  ia  bii  jroutli.  Bat  hii  coomcBtt  on  iCfiniDra  mm  iko  UbDUt  tf  ta 
rij'i  r  yean  ud  Batunt  judidKot. 
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Yttiiiotsi  varii8  mocVis  abnoi^atur  CliristuSy  cum  tamcn  hie,  nic(> 
judiciu,  attiii<;it  Petrus,  q.ii  cxprimitur  apnd  Judam :  ncmpe, 
dum  gratia  Dei  in  lasciviam  convertitur.  Redemit  enim  nos 
Chriatusy  ut  populuin  haberet  seg^e^tura  ab  omnibus  round! 
UKiuinameDtis,  addictum  aiinclitati  &  innoccntise.  Qui  igitur 
excusso  frseno,  in  umnem  licentiam  8C  projiciunt,  non  immerito 
diountur  Christum  abnegare;  a  quo  redcmpti  sunt.  That  is, 
though  Christ  is  denied  many  ways^  yet  in  my  opinion  Peter 
means  the  same  thing  here  wliich  Jude  expresses,  viz.  that  the 

Stie  of  Grod  is  turued  into  wantonness :  for  Christ  bath  re* 
med  us,  that  he  might  have  a  people  free  from  all  the  defile- 
noiits  of  the  world,  and  devoted  to  holiuess  and  innocence : 
Whosoever  therefore  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  throw  themselves 
into  all  lioeotiousness,  are  justly  said  to  deny  Christ,  by  whom 
Ihey  were  redeemed. 

Jude,  verse  4.  <^  Turning  the  grace  of  oar  Ood  \nio  wan-^ 
kmness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  our 
liord.  Christum  vero  abnegari  intelligit,  quum  hi  qui  sanguine 
illios  redempti  fuerant,  diabolo  se  rursus  mancipantes,  incompa- 
rabile  illud  pretium  quantum  in  se  irritum  faciunt.  The  apostle 
here  means  that  Christ  is  denied,  when  these  who  were  redeemed 
with  his  blood,  again  enslave  themselves  to  tin  devil,  and,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  make  that  incomparable  price  vain  and  inef* 
feciual.  Thus  it  appears,  that  Calvin  himself  thought  tliat 
Christ  and  his  salvation  are  offered  to  all,  and  that  in  some  sense 
he  died  for  all.     But  I  proceed  to  the  last  consideration. 

VI.  That  all  mankind  have  some  conditional  salvation  pro« 

vided  for  them,  and  some  real  grace  and  pardon  offered  to  them 

by  a  new  covenant,  appears  from  this,  that  all  men,  both  wicked 

imd  righteous,  or  just  and  utijusiy  shall  be  raised  fiom  the  dead, 

to  give  an  acount  of  things  done  in  the  i)odj/y  whether  good  or 

eviij  and  to  receive  rewards  or  punisliments  in  their  body,  as 

well  as  in  their  souls,  according  to  their  improvement  or  misini« 

provenicnt  of  the  dispensations  under  which  they  have  lived. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  several  scriptures;  John  v.  28, 

20.  2  Cor.  V.  10.     Now  a  resurrection  is  by  no  means  provided 

by  the  law  of  ianoconcy  or  the  covenant  of  works  :  That  only 

tlireatcos  death  for  sin,  without  the  least  hint  or  thought  of  the 

body's  rising  again.     This  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  therefore 

seems  to  he  die  effect  of  the  overflowing  merit  of  Christ,  and 

perhaps  that  expression  of  tlie  apostle  may  have  some  refe;*ence 

to  it.     L.Cor.  XV.  21,  22.  Since  by  man  came  deaths  by  nian 

came  also  the  rcanrrection  of  the  dead  ;  for  as  in  Adam  all  die^ 

90  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;  though  I^confess  it  may  be 

alao  construed  und  confined  only  te  the  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ  has  this  powor  to  raise  the 

jflead,  even  sinners  as  well  as  suintsj  and  authority  to  judge  all 
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the  tcorfdf  given  him  of  the  Father  415  a  Mediator f  or  beeauuke 
is  the  Son  of  Man. — And  all  that  are  in  the  ftraves^^^haU  corn 
forth',  they  kIvo  have  done  good  to  the  refurrection  of^  li/e,  aid 
thejf  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;  John 
T.  M — 29,  They  vrlio  have  belieyed  in  Christ,  and  obeyed 
biin,  shall  be  raised  up  at  last  to  happiness ;  but  those  who  hisTe 
disobeyed  the  gospel,  sliall  be  raised  in  order  to  be  punished  witk 
everlasting  dsstructiou  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord-j  2 
Thess.  i.  9. 

Nor  surely  this  resurrection  of  all  mankind  must  be  boilt 
upon  the  foot  of  a  new  covenant  given  or  offered  to  all  mankind, 
since  the  old  covenant  of  innocency,  or  tlie  law  of  works,  ap- 
points etemallife  without  dvinefor  the  obedient,  and  death  with- 
out a  resurrection  for  tlie  disobedient.  Such  a  covenant  there- 
fore as  admits  natural  death  to  seize  even  upon  those  who  are 
obedient  to  it,  and  provides  a  resurrection  even  for  those  who 
are  disobedient,  roust  needs  be  a  diflEerent  covenant  from  the  hw 
of  works,  which  admits,  no  death  for  the  one,  nor  provides  sny 
resurrection  for  the  other.  There  was  therefore  doubtless  a  ge* 
neral  proclamation  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  all  mankind,  who 
were  fallen  in  Adam,  contaiucd  in  the  first  promise,  or  the  gomd 
that  was  prcacbKl  to  Adam,  the  first  father  of  mankind,  by  God 
himself,  in  the' garden  after  iiisTall :  And  this  was  again  preached 
to  all  the  world  by  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind,  and  a 
preacher  of  righteousness;  otherwise  I  think  the  reaurrediaa 
would  not  reach  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world.  Letk 
be  considered  also,  that  this  very  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
sinful  mankind,  brings  with  it  an  additional  penalty  and  misery, 
beyond  what  the  law  of  innocency  threatened,  even  tlie  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  the  new-raised  body,  and  the  soul  as  united 
to  it.  Now  this  cannot,  with  such  evident  justice,  be  inflicted 
upon  the  non-elect,  if  they  are  under  no  other  covenant  but  that 
of  innocency,  or  the  law  of  works,  because  no  such  puuiidimeat 
is  threatened  or  implied  in  tliat  law,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it. 

I^or  would  there  have  been  any  such  thing  as  sinners 
arising  from  the  dead,  that  we  can  find  in  the  bible,  if  Cbrbt 
Jesus  had  not  taken  upon  him  to  be  a  Mediator  between  Qod 
and  fallen  man,  so  &r  as  to  set  mankind  upon  some  new  foot  of 
hope ;  and  thus  unbelievers  and  impenitent  persons  are  punbhed 
in  tlieir  new-raised  bodies,  for  rejecting  this  hope.  For  since 
the  broken  law  or  covenant  of  works  leaves  the  body  under  the 
power  of  death  for  ever,  we  can  hardly  supjiose  that  the  Son  of 
God,  the  chief  minister  of  his  Father's  grace,  wduld  provide  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  for  breakers  of  that  original  law,  merely 
to  put  them  to  severer  punishments  and  more  intense  torments, 
than  tliat  broken  law  threatened,  if  there  were  not  some  advan- 
tage in  the  nature  of  things,  derived  to  them  from  his  modiationt 
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balance  it :  Now  what  equal  advantage  it  there  to  lialaiiee  this 
rerer  iNinishment,  if  there  be  not  aorae  conditional  hope  of 
sir  recovery  from  the  misery  of  their  fdien  state,  upon  luppo- 
tioD  that  they  sincerely  endeavour  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
is  new  covenant,  as  far  as  the  revelation  of  them  comes  within 
eir  notice  ;  that  is,  that  they  repent  of  their  sins,  and  trust  in 
e  divine  grace  and  forglvcncs9,  in  order  to  their  acceptance. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous  and  appointed  Judge, 
11  Bever  give  occasion  for  auy  ^f  all  the  miserable  multitude  to 
y,  that  they  are  condemned  to  an  endless  punishment  in  their 
;w-raised  liodies,  for  breaking  (iod^s  original  law  of  innocencvy 
liicli  punishment  was  never  threatened  in  that  law.  He  will 
ivcr  give  tliem  reason  to  complain,  that^  witli  regard  to  them^ 
I  came  not  to  be  a  Mediator  or  a  Saviour,  but  merely  to  add 
their  miserv>  by  a  resurrection  to  eternal  pain,  witliout  any 
[uivalent  of  hope :  Or  tiiat  lie  came  to  exnose  them  to  double 
iTOHation  for  refusing  his  grace,  when  he  had  none  for  them  to 
cept.  The  goodness  and  etjuity  of  God,  and  his  Son,'  will 
iver  auRer  s«ch  an  imputation  to.  fall  upon  any  part  of  their 
iDsactions:  And  as  they  have  both  aereed  in  pronouncing 
ese  words;  John  iii.  17.  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world 
condemn  the  worlds  but  that  the  zrorld  throi^h  Aim  might  be 
ved^ ;  they  will  both  agree  also  in  such  a  conouct,  as  shall  not 
much  as  a])pcar  to  run  pounter  te  such  a  solemn  expression  of 
ace,  or  to  the  common  notions  and  rules  of  justice. 

Since  therefore  it  appears  pretty  evident,  tliKt  Jesus,  the 
^teous  Judge,  will  not  condemn  sinners  for  refusing  that  grace 
id  that  salviation,  which  bad  no  reality  in  things,  and  which  was 
!ver  really  offered  to  their  acceptance,  nor  so  much  as  provided ; 
id  since  ho  will  never  punish  sinners  bj  the  mere  law  or  cove- 
int  of  works,  with  the  punishment  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dy,  which  were  never  threatened  nor  included  in  tliat  law  or 
veuant;  we  must  conclude,  according  to  the  representation  of 
ripture,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  tlie  reason  of 
lings,  that  there  must  be  some  other  covenant,  some  covenant 
'  grace  and  salvation,  under  wliich  all  men  are  situated,  and 
hich  has  really  been  offered  to  all  mankind,  either  in  clearer  or 
more  obscure  notices  thereof;  such  a  covenant,  whereby  the 
!8urrection  of  the  body  to  eternal  ha])piness,  is  the  appointed 
ward  of  those  who  receive  this  offered  salvation  ;  and  whereby 
e  resurrection  of  the  body  to  eternal  misery,  is  the  ap|)oiBted 
mishment  of  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  grace  of 
At  dispensation  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  neglect  to 

^  If  Uie  word  wnld  in  the  two  or  three  firit  placet,  tignifiei  mankind  without 
•tbetloo,  why  tliould  the  world  in  the  Utt  place  fignify  only  the  elect?  It  not 
oonditioDftl  or  iodtiinitive  talvatiuo  here  iotiinated  Ube  pt9V\d«4\o\  TSA.\!^l^u^« 
bether  tb^  be  J^ws  or  Gcotilrs. 

7   3 
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receive  tliiS;  salvation.  Tbua  I  think  I  have  proved  it  prdty 
clearly,  at  least  to  iny  own  satisfactioD,  that  the  uon-eloct  mnioui; 
men  are  uot  predostin^ited  io  eternal  misery  by  any  absolute  act 
of  reprobation,  nor  are  they  left  in  the  state  of  fallen  anjeb  or 
devilsy  for  whom  there  is  no  Saviour  appointed,  and  who  cannot 
liavi?  any  reasonable  hope ;  but  that  there  is  a  conditional  aalva« 
tion  ;)rovided  for  all  men,  and  oHTered  to  them  in  the  goa|>el9  bj 
the  glorious  alUsufKcieucy  and  redundance  of  the  merit  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the  most  severe  and  abso- 
lute sense  of  it,  stands  in  such  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  our 
notions  of  kindness  and  loTe  to  others,  in  which  the  blessed  God 
is  set  forth  as  our  example,  that  our  reason  cannot  tell  ho.T  to 
receive  it.    Yet,  if  it  were  never  so  true,  and  never  so  pliinlj 
revealed  in  scripture,  it  would  only  be  a  doctrine  which  might 
remiire  our  humble  assent,  and  our  silent  submission  to  it,  with 
awful  reverence  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty  of  the  great 
God.    But  it  is  by  no  means  a  doctrine,  in  wnicli  we,  aa  men, 
could    or    should  rejoice  and  glory,   or  take  pleasure  in  it; 
because  it  hath  so  dreadful  an  aspect  on  far  the  greatest  part  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  considered  as  mere  creatures.     Nor  do  I 
think  the  blessed  Go<I  would  require  us  so  far  to  divest  ourselves 
of  humanity,  as  to  take  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  absolute  and 
eternal  appointment  of  such  numbers  of  our  kindred  in  flesh  and 
blood,  to  everlastiu<^  perdition  :  IMueh  less  should  we  make  this 
awful   and  terrible  article  a  matter  of  our   public    boast  and 
triumph,  even  if  wc  could  prove  it  to  be  revealed,  but  rattier 
mourn  for  it.     And  since  there  are  so  many  expressions  of  scrip- 
ture, that  give  us  reasuu  to  think  that  Christ  lived  and  died  in 
aome  respects  as  a  common  Mediator  of  mankind,  though  with  a 
peculiar  regard  to  the  elect,  methinks  this  doctrince  of  the  extcp- 
aive  goodness  of  God,  is  a  much    more  desirable  opinion,  and 
aliould  be  more  chearhdly  received  by  us,  as  it  is  so  agreeable  to 
our  duty  of  charity  to  all  men,  and  seems  so  necessary  to  us  at 
present,  for  vindicating  the  justice,  goodness,  and   sincerity  of 
tlie  blessed  Cod,  in  his  transactions  with  mankind.    When  there- 
fore I  hear  men  talk  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  with  a  speciil 
gust  and  relish,  as  a  favourite  ariiclo,  I  cannot  but  suspect  their 
good  temper,  and  question  whether  they  love  their  neighbour  as 
thejy  do  fhemsc/xrs.  The  case  is  very  difierent  when  saints  arccal* 
led  in  scripture  to  rejuicein  the  public  judgments  of  God,  exer- 
cised upon  the  nntichristian  state,  or  upon  the  wicked  oppressors* 
and  inc<)rrigiblo  sinners  of  the  world  :    For  that  is  the  effect  of 
God's  equity  and  riglitoousne^ss,  as  a  wise  and  faithful  Crovernor; 
but  this  would  be  an  instance  merely  of  his  dreadful  sovereignt) 
and  terror,  atid  hurdiy  consistent  with  goodness. 

1  would  ask  leave  also  in  this  place  to  enquire,  what  great 
Ac/vaiitages  can  be  derived  to  religion  or  Christianity,  by  endea- 
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ig  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  tafca 
all  manner  of  hopes,  and  prayera,  and  endeaTOura  from  tba 
lect.  Does  tlie  doctrine  of  ele^n  of  }>cr«ou8  obtaia  any 
T  confirmation  by  it  ?  No,  by  no  meana.  Their  aaUatioa 
ired,  whatsoever  becomes  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  whc^^her 
haye  any  hopes  or  no.  Does  the  goodness  aiid  speoial 
of  God  acquire  any  further  honours  by  tliis  limitation  ?  No 
oly.  Divine  grace  is  jwrfoctiy  the  same  towards  tlie  elect, 
(High  there  were  no  other  person  in  the  world*  Are  the 
any  way  discouraged  by  it  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  But  many 
IS  who  are  avrakeucd  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  are  aoeking 
Dfarist  for  salvation,  by  this  narrow  doctrine  may  be  terribly 
iraged  from  receiving  his  ofibrs  of  grace,  when  they. arc 
t  to  doubt  whether  tliere  be  any  grace  provided  fisr  them,  or 
ler  Jesus  be  appointed  to  act  as  their  Saviour,  It  may  be 
ans  to  drive  some  poor  aouls  to  despair,  when  they  hear, 
unless  they  are  elected,  they  may  aeek  after  aaWatioD  by 
t  in  vain,  for  there  is  none  purchased  for  them,  not  ao  much 
iditioually  :  And  it  may  tempt  them  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
and  seek  to  pry  into  the  cotmsels  of  God,  and  enqi^re  after 
they  can  never  know,  that  is,  their  election  of  God,  before 
are  trust  in  grace,  or  submit  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

9W  if  many  inconveniences  may  arise  from  this  limitation  of 
lole  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  only  to  the  elect,  and  utterly 
liug  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  valuable  end  or 
tage  to  religion  can  be  obtained  by  this  narrow  opinion, 
diould  make  men  so  zealous  to  get  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
excluded  utterly  from  all  ho{)ea,  and  from  all  salvation  ? 
19  there  have  been  many  objections  raised  against  thiscfaarit- 
pinion  of  the  extent  of  Christ^s  death  in  hooka  of  oontro- 
;  but  the  two  chief  and  most  plaoaible  are  these,  which  I 
irleavour  chiefly  to  answer,  and  by  these  anawers  lead  the 
ir  solving  the  rest. 

Objection  I.  But  may  it  not  be  said  here,  if  there  be  only 
ward  sufficiency  of  salvation  provided  for  the  non-elect,  by 
itional  pardon  procured  throngli  the  death  of  Chriat  if  they 
[  repent  and  believe,  but  no  inward  sufiiciency  of  grace 
,ed  to  enlighten  their  minds,  to  change  their  hearts,  and 
:  them  to  exercise  this  faith  and  repentance,  the  event  will 
Jliably  and  necessarily  the  same,  and  their  damnation  as 
ary  and  certain,  as  if  there  were  no  outward  salvation  pro* 
;  since  they  of  themselves  cannot  repent,  they  cannot 
\  ;  for  by  the  fall  all  men  are  become  blind  in  spiritual 
,  and  dead  in  sin. 

.nswcr.  it  is  granted,  that  no  »!nnor  will  truly  and  sincere- 
nit  and  believe  in  Christ,  without  the  powerful  andeileeta* 
jenccs  of  aouverting  ^race  \  and  therefore  lUe^  «x«  i:^<^^ 
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blind  and  ^ead  in  sin,  because  God  knows  the  final  event  wOI  be 
the  same  as  if  they  were  under  a  natural  unpossibility,  or  otter 
natural  impotence.  And  iir  this  reason  the  oonyersion  of  a  nin 
nor  is  called,  a  new  creation  ;  being  born  again ;  giving  tight  to 
the  blind ;  or,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead:  And  the  necessity  ^ 
divine  power  to  effect  this  change,  is  held  forth  in  many  plaoesof 
scripture.  Yet  we  must  say  stilly  that  sinners  ^e  not  under  such 
a  real  natnral  impossibility  of  repenting  and  believing,  aa  though 
they  were  naturally  blind  or  dead.  It  is  true,  the  blind  and  the 
dead  have  lost  their  natural  powers  of  seeing  and  moving  ;  bat 
when  scripture  represents  the  inability  of  sinners  to  repent,  or 
believe  in  Christ,  by  such  figures  and  metaphors  as  death  or 
blindness,  it  must  be  remembered  these  are  but  metaphors  snd 
figures,  such  as  the  holy  writers,  and  all  the  eastern  nations  fre- 
quently use  ;  and  tliey  must  not  be  understood  in  their  literal 
powers  or  faculties  of  understanding,  will,  and  afibctions,  wbidi 
are  the  only  natural  powers  necessary  to  believe  and  repent. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  these  natural  faculties,  powers,  or  caps- 
cities;  arc  not  lost  by  the  fall ;  for  if  they  were,  there  would 
be  no  manner  of  need  or  use  of  any  moral  means  or  motivei, 
audi  as  commands,  tlircatenings,  promises,  exhortations  ;  tbeae 
would  all  be  impertinent  and  absurd,  for  they  could  have  so 
more  iuflueuce  on  sinners,  than  if  we  command  or  exhort  a  blind 
person  to  see,  or  a  dead  body  to  rise  or  move  ;  whidi  commandi 
and  exhortations  would  appear  ridiculous  and  useless.  And 
ainoe  tiie  blessed  God,  in  bis  word,  uses  these  moral  means  and 
motives  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  and  faith,  it  is  certain  that 
thev  have  natural  powers  and  faculties  suflicicnt  to  understand 
and  practise  these  duties  ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  under  a 
necessity  of  winning,  and  of  being  destroyed,  since  there  ii 
nothing  more  wanted  in  a  way  of  sufficient  natural  )M>wers,  iacuN 
ties,  or  abifities,  than  what  they  have. 

All  the  other  impotence  and  iuability  therefore  to  sinnento 
repent  or  believe,  properly  speaking,  is  but  tiioral,  or  seated 
chiefly  in  their  wills.  It  is  a  great  disinclination  or  aversion  in 
these  natural  faculties,  to  attend  to,  learn,  or  practise  the  things  of 
Got!  and  religion*;  and  this  holds  them  fast  in  their  sinful  state 
in  a  similar  way,  as  if  they  were  blind  and  dead,  and  I  said  the 
final  event  will  be  the  same,  that  is,  they  will  never  repent  with- 

*  I  (crant  this  inability  to  repent  bat  been  sometioiet  called  by  oar  dififld 
a  natural  impotence,  because  it  arises  from  ibe  original  corruption  of  our  natiir^ 
aioce  the  fallot  Adam  ;  uott  in  this  st^ose  I  fully  believe  iu  But  this  tpriof  of 
il  is  much  better  tignifitd  and  expressed  by  the  name  of  native  impotrnce,  ts 
flheif  that  it  comes  from  our  birth  ;  and  the  quality  of  this  impotence  it  belt  ci'' 
led  moral,  being  seated  chir  tly  in  the  will  and  Affections,  and  not  in  any  watt  oc 
natural  powers  or  faculties  to  perform  what  God  requires:  And  the  reason  ii 
j>lain,  viz.  that  no  new  natural  powers  are  itiven  by  converting  grace,  but  <^7 
M  chaogt  of  the  moral  hcnl  or  \ucV\i\aUQa  of  the  soul,  a  happier  tuni  giten  10  0*^ 
AcCurai  facolties  by  tbe  toyervi^u  ^lacr.  ct^  Ut^^  ^u4>6\%  "i^viw.^ 
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fdmlghty  grace.  Aod  upon  this  totomit  tbil  ttrptij^and 
led  inolination  to  tin,  ana  aTcrsion  to  Oud,  wbkb  is  in  the 
1  or  afftiCtionB,  is  repreaented  in  our  own  laugiiagOi  aa  well  aa 
:he  eaatem  countriea,  by  impotence  or  inability  to  forsake  or 
idue  ain  :  As  when  a  drunkard  shall  aay,  /  had  $uek  m  Urong 
wt  io  the  hauoT^  that  I  could  fiol  but  drink  to  excesM^  I  could 

withhold  the  cup  from  my  mouth  :  Or  when  a  murderer  iiiall 
',  I  hated  mif  neighbour  so  muc/if  thai  having  a  fair  opporiu^ 
y^  I  could  tiot  help  killing  him :  Or  when  we  saying  to  a  mao 
fury  in  hia  paanon,  you  are  so  tearm  at  nresentj  that  you  cau" 

set  things  in  a  true  lights  you  cannot  hearken  to  reason^  you 
tnot  judge  aright^  you  are  not  capable  of  acting  regularly^ 
d  that  this  is  the  manner  of  speaking  in  the  eaatern  countries^ 
evident  from  the  bible  ;  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  Joseph's  brethren 
ted  himy  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  to  him  :  Yet  you  will 
mt  all  this  is  but  moral  impotence,  that  is,  a  tctv  strong  incli^ 
:ioo  to  excess  of  drink,  or  murder,  or  passion,  or  a  strong 
»sion  to  the  contrary  virtues.  Even  in  tiie  things  of  common 
I  tiic  cannot  sometimes  signifies  nothing  but  the  mil  not ;  Luko 

7.  Trouble  me  no/,  my  door  is  shi^t^  my  children  are  with  me 
bed^  I  cannot  rise  to  give  thee  :  that  is,  1  will  not.  And  witb 
^rd  to  faith,  or  believiiig  in  Christ,  our  Saviour  explaina  bia 
n  language  in  this  manner.  In  one  place  he  saith,  No  man 
I  come  unto  me  except  my  Father  draw  him ;  John  vL  4i« 
d  in  another  place  he  charges  the  Jews  with  this  as  thdr  fault : 

mil  not  come  unto  me,  tliat  you  may  have  life ;  John  t.  40. 
in  the  parable  one  excuse  is  ;  Luke  xiv.  ^.  /  have  married 
lifcj  and — /  cannot  come.  All  these  citations  intend  the  same 
ag :  Their  cannot  is  their  nill  not,  that  is,  it  is  the  strength, 
their  aversion  to  Christ,  which  is  a  moral  impotence  or  inabi* 
J  to  believe  in  him,  and  die  fault  lies  in  the  will. 

St  Paul  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  ;  Rom.  viii.  7, 8.  where 
shews,  that  it  is  the  aversion  or  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  to 
)d,  which  hinders  it  from  obeying  the  law  of  God,  and  at  last 
aays,  it  cannot  be  subject  to  it.  The  carnal  mi^id  #4  enmity 
ainst  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  luw  of  God,  neither 
leed  can  be :  So  then  they  who  are  in  thejlvsh  cannot  please 
\d.  The  fault  still  lies  in  the  will  of  sinful  man  ;  and  it  is  this 
kes  it  criminal,  while  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  be  avoided 
overcome.  And  upon  this  account  God  is  pleased  to  use  moral 
•ans  and  motives,  viz.  promises,  thrcatenings,  commands,  &a 
yard  all  men,  such  as  are  suited  to  awaken  their  hearts,  and 
nteatid  persuade  tlieir  will  to  use  all  their  natural  abilities,  to 
tliHr  natural  powers  or  faculties  to  work,  to  attend  to,  and 
rn,  and  practise  faith  and  repentance  ;  and  it  is  by  tliese  Tery 
ttns  God  persuades  his  elect  {lowcrfully  to  repent  and  believe. 
it  when  persons  will  not  hear,  nor  be  iufl\ieiicii4\)^  \ii*c«^  tD^^* 
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tiTeft,  lyctuse  df  tbeir  atrong  aod  wilful  aversion  to  God  ami 
l^odlineas,  their  crime  is  entirely  their  own,  and  their  Gondemna'- 
tion  k  jusjU      They  have  natural   powers  or  faculties  in  tbeoi 
vrhtch,  if  well  tried,  mia^lit  overcome  their  native  propv'osity  to 
vicc^  though  they  never  will  do  it. 

If  the  great  Ood,  in  a  way  of  sovereign  mercy,  gives  loms 
persons  su|)crior  aids  of  grace  to  overcome  this  moral  impotencey 
and  conquer  this  aversion  to  <irod  and  goodness^;  if  he  effectiH 
ally  leads,  inclines,  or  persuades  them  by  his  Spirit  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ,  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  the  otht^rs  rrom 
exercising  their  natural  powers  of  understanding  and  will,  io 
bdieving  and  repenting.  Nor  can  any  thing  of  their  guilt  and 
wilful  impenitence  be  imputed  to  the  blessed  God,  whois  liord 
of  his  own  favours,  and  gives  or  withholds  where  he  pleases,  and 
whff  ilmll  say  to  him^  wjkai  dost  thoui  Why  should  my  eyek 
evil  toward  my  neighbour,  because  the  eye  of  God  i$  good?  Or 
what  pretence  have  I  to  charffc  Glod  with  injustice,  when  hedoci 
more  for  me  than  he  is  bound  to  do,  though  he  does  more  for  mjf 
neighbour  than  ho  has  done  for  me  I 

Let  this  then  be  constantly  maintained,  there  is  a  naturtiy 
inward  sufficiency  of  powers  and  faculties  given  to  every  siDoer 
to  hearken  to  the  calls  and  offers  of  grace  and  the  gospel,  thon^ 
they  116  under  a  moral  im|K)tcnce  ;  and  there  is  an  outward  suffi* 
ciency  of  provision  of  pardon  in  the  death  of  Christ,  tor  every  oae 
who  repents  and  accepts  the  goftpel,  though  [mrdoti  is  not  actually 
procured  for  all  men,  nor  secured  to  them.  And  thus  much  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  sincerity  of  God  in  his  universal  offers 
of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  present  commands  to  all 
men  to  repent  and  trust  in  his  mercy  ;  as  well  as  to  vindicate  his 
equity  in  the  last  great  day,  when  the  impenitent  and  unbelievers 
shall  be  condemned.  Their  death  lies  at  their  own  door,  for 
since  there  was  both  an  outward  and  inward  sufficiency  for  their 
recovery,  the  fault  must  lie  iu  their  own  free-will,  in  their  wilfal 
anrersiou  to  God  and  Christ,  and  his  salvation.  I  think  this  dis- 
tinction of  natural  and  moral  power  and  impotence,  will  recoo- 
ttle  all  the  various  expressions  of  scripture  on  this  subject,  both 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  the  reason  of  tliiogps,  which  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  any  other  way. 

Objection  II.  Suppose  the  non-elect  are  not  debarred  from 
this  salvation,  by  the  want  of  natural  powers  sufficient  to  receive 

"*  Whether  the  Spirit  of  Odd  rrrectually  persuade  the  will  to  recent  and 
belioTe  in  Christ,  bv  immediate  influence  upoD  <hr  will  itselfi  or  by  tettinf  l>i< 
things  of  the.  gospi  I  before  the  miud  in  so  strong  a  light,  abd  peisuadii^  the  aool 
so  to  attend  to  thuin,  a^  *hn\\  effeictually  inflncure  the  witl,  this  shall  i.ot  be  anT 
matter  of  nay  prescf^t  debate  or  determioa'ioD  ;  for  in  both  these  the  crfDt  an<l 
£on!iequeoce!«  are  mtich  the  same.  There  is  no  new  natural  power  or  iacuhy  given 
to  Cbe  tfoul  in  order  to  faith  and  repentance,  but  a  divine  influence  upou  the  oi^ 
naturMl  powers,  giving  Ihem  «  y\cw  aTvd>)«\Xet  x>&iTk, 
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md  aoeept  it,  yet  liuce  the  great  God  foresees  this  tifeir  avcrmon 
to  repentance  and  holineBS,  and  foreknows  they  will  never  arcopl 
tlie  salvation  of  Christ,  and  that  as  certainly  as  if  they  had  already 
raiouncod  it ;  does  not  this  future  certainty  of  thf*  event  lay  an 
effectual  bar  against  their  believing  an<t  accepting  it  ?  Fot  if 
tbi'y  should  repent  and  accept,  it  would  contradict  iTie  foreknow* 
kdge  of  God.  We  eitquire  also  further^  can  his  offcra  of  grace 
be  sincere  to  persona  whom  he  foresees  will  certainly  reject  it  ? 
What  are  these  oSera,  but  delusions  of  their  liope,  and  appoint- 
ed aggravations  to  increase  their  ^tiilt  ;  since  tiod  certajniy 
knows  these  offers  of  grace  will  be  abused  only  to  sinful  pur|M)sea  i 

Answer  I.  As  for  the  first  part  of  this  enqiiiry,  if  we  will 
give  ourselves  leave  to  think  impartially  u|>on  the  Case,  we  niuiit 
igree,  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  any  event,  without  any  real 
muence  from  the  power  that  knows,  idoes  not  make  the  event 
Beceasary,  wliether  it  be  foreknown   or  after-known.    If  I  fore- 
know the  son  will  rise  to-morrow,  that  has  no  mora  influence  ott 
the  aun*a  rising  than  ray  after-knowledge  that  it  rose  y estertlay . 
Now  the  great  God,  aniong  his  unsearchable  powers  and  perfeow 
tions,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  agency  of  free  caiMes,  as  we  havte 
of  noceaaary  causes :  And  as  he  has  a  full  view  of  ail  concomitaift 
cjroumatanees,  he  hath  a  way  to  foresee  events  in  their  contingent 
eauaea,  such  as  the  free-will  of  man  is,  as  well  as  we  have  a  way 
by  rcaaon  to  foresee  many  things  in  their  necessary  causes.    It  is 
eertain  he  does  foreknow  the  future  contingent  actions  of  mcM, 
even  tbeir  wicked  actions,  because  he  has  foretold  a  multitude  off 
them  in  the  bible;  and  it  is  granted,  that  from  his  foreknowledge 
of  any  future  event,  we  may  infer  the  oonsei|uontial  certainty  df 
it,  because  his  foreknowledge  cannot  be  deceived;  yet  this  does 
Ml  at  all  prove  his  antecedent  determination  of  it  by  any  decree, 
vior  his  influence  u]K)n  it :  Neither  can  we  infer  from  God's  mere 
foreknowledge,  that  there  is  any  natural  necessity  of  the  event, 
aince  the  causes  are  but  contingent,    such  as  niiin*s  free-will. 
llie  distinction  between   the  certainty  of  a   fiifure  event,  with 
the  consccfuent  necessity  of  it,  derived  i'rom  GodS  foreknow- 
ledge, and  the  antecedent  necessity  of  it,   derived   from   the 
nature  of  things,  or  from  Go<rs  actual  pre-dcterminHtion  of  H, 
anfticiently  solves  this  difficulty.      The  first  may  be  where  the 
second  is  not. 

II.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  t!ie  gospc'l  Is  never 
sent,  nor  the  proposals  of  salvation  made  to  any  people,  city,  or 
nation,  where  Goid  foresees  there  are  none  at  all  tliat  will  accept 
of  it.  Now  in  the  way  of  God's  govenuneiit  of  this  world,  he 
deals  with  mankind  as  a  number  of  free  and  moral  agents,  and 
pnblishea  and  oflTers  sincerely  his  ben<|itH  to  men  in  general, 
promiscuously  to  the  elect  and  the  non -elect:  And  while  l\s 
these  same  proposals,  means,  and  moti\e9,\\<i  e^*^c\v\i\\^  ^\\\ 
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powerfully  gathers  his  elect  out  of  the  worlds  he  gives  suflkaent 
encouragement  to  all  sinners  to  accept  the  same  grace.  God'i 
secret  fore-knowledge  of  those  who  will  not  accept  it,  is  by  bo 
means  a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  or  forbid  the  general  offen 
of  his  grace  to  them,  because  the  design  of  liis  government  is  to 
treat  mankind  as  reasonable  and  nioral  agents. 

III.  There  may  be  valuable  and  unknown  ends  and  par- 
poses  in  the  government  of  GoJ,  attained  by  his  uncerc  forbid- 
ding sin  to  creatures,  whom  he  knows  resolved  to  practise  it; 
and  by  his  sincere  commands  of  duty  to  creatures  whom  he  knows 
resolved  to  neglect  it ;  and  that  without  any  real  injury  or  injus- 
tice done  to  the  sinner.  The  wisdom,  holiness  and  dignity  of  bis 
government  must  be  maintained  in  all  the  just  appearances  of 
it,  though  sinners  will  rebel  against  it ;  for  the  honour  of  divine 
government  in  the  authority,  wisdom  and  holiness  of  it,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
creatures.  Lei  God  be  /me,  saith  the  scripture,  though  euery 
man  be  a  liar;  Rom.  iii.  4.  LetGrod  appear  sincere  and  wisff 
glorious  and  iioly,  though  every  man  should  turn  rebel.  God 
may  wisely  and  sincerely  publisli  the  doctrines  of  salvation  ^ith 
sufficient  light  and  evidence  about  them,  to  those  who  he  knows 
will  not  believe  them  :  He  may  wisely  and  sincerely  oflTer  grace 
and  salvation  to  those  who  he  foresees  will  refuse  it.  Would  it 
be  an  act  of  folly,  or  of  injustice,  or  of  untruth  or  insiuceritVy 
in  a  wise  and  good  man,  to  give  forth  his  commands  to  tencbilr 
4ren,  though  by  all  present  appearances,  his  ^reat  wisdom  sod 
sagacity  foresees  that  seven  of  them  will  disobey  him,  and  only 
tliree  comply?  Should  he  not  approve  himself  to  the  world io 
doing  what  is  wise  and  good,  and  in  maintaining  his  parental 
character  with  honour,  tliough  some  of  his  sons  neglect  tlicir 
filial  duty  ?  Hereby  also  he  gives  his  three  obedient  children 
an  opportunity  to  siiew  their  duty  and  love,  though  the  other 
seven  will  take  occasion  thence  tu  discover  their  rebellion. 
The  great  God,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  conducts  his 
unsearcliable  affairs  by  such  general  laws  and  rules,  as  is 
most  for  his  honour  ;  and  neither  his  holiness  nor  goodness 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  change  this  his  wise  conduct,  though 
he  Ibrcsees  many  of  his  creatures  will  grow  wor^e  in^tci^d  of 
better  by  it. 

IV.  Whether  or  no  we  can  guess  at  any  of  the  reasons  of 
God's  government  or  conduct  in  this  tiling,  yet  the  matter  o( 
fuct  is  certain,  and  beyond  all  dispute.  God  has  acted  in  tliis 
manner,  and  does  act  thus  in  many  instances  :  He  sent  hb  gos' 
pel  to  the  Jews  by  his  son  Jesus,  though  he  foreknew,  and  even 
foretold  by  his  prophf'ts,  that  the  Jews  would  reject  the  gospeiy 
and  murder  the  divine  messent^er.  He  gave  his  word  of  warning) 
his  cskll  to  repputarwe  aud  ng\Aeo\xs\\^««^to  be  preached  by  Noah 
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a  wicked  world,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeart,  thoao;h  he 
■ekaew  that  Tery  few  would  be  reformed  by  Noah's  preaching ; 
d  he  toldNoahi  that  at  the  end  of  those  years  he  would  briug 
lood  over  the  world  to  destroy  tlie  widLed  inhabitants  of  it, 
lo  would  not  be  reformed.  Again,  when  he  put  Adam  and 
re  into  paradise  under  the  law  of  innocency,  and  forbid  them  to 
I  of  the  frnit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  we  also  believe  he 
reknew  that  Adam  and  Eve  would  eat  this  fruit,  and  disobey 
eir  Creator ;  and  yet  he  wisely  forbid  them  to  eat  it.  Now 
ice  we  know  that  a  just  God  hath  in  fact  done  these  things, 
I  must  confess  there  cannot  be  the  least  injustice  in  them. 
iy,  we  may  ^  a  step  farther  in  these  matters  of  fact.  God  has 
tually  sent  his  Son  and  his  gospel  with  miracles  and  divine  evi- 
nce, wliere  he  knew  they  would  not  be  received,  or  at  most  by 
very  few,  tliat  is,  to  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  and  Bethsaida  in 
Uilee ;  and  yet  he  never  sent  this  gospel,  witli  such  evidence,  to 
yre  and  Sidon,  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where  Christ  tells 
,  it  would  have  been  received,  and  the  inhabitants  would  have 
rented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  Mat.  xi.-1Ki.  we  are  sure  there  ia 
diing  unjust  in  all  this  transaction,  because  we  know  God  has 
ine  it,  who  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  *n  all  his 
jrks;  PsaL  cxlv.  17.  Let  us  then  content  ourseives  with 
lowing  the  things  that  make  for  our  own  peace,  and  humbly 
bmit  to  the  wise  and  gracious  government  of  God,,  for  our  owa 
emal  happiness,  though  we  cannot  enter  into  the  impenetrable 
crets  of  his  counsel,  nor  solve  all  difficulties  therein,  because 
ir  short  and  narrow  view  of  things  cannot  comprehend  them  : 
nd  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  wc  can,  by  our  reasonings  accord- 
^  to  scripture,  cast  any  happy  gleam  of  light  into  these  dark- 
!sses  of  providence,  wliereby  any  honour  may  be  done  to  God, 
y  imputation  of  injustice  taken  off  from  his  conduct,  any  scru- 
es  of  mankind  satisfied,  and  any  angry  contentions  removed  ; 
is  neither  unlawful  nor  improper  to  attem|>t  and  seek  after  such 
[vantages:  And  with  this  view  and  hope  I  would  propose  the 
ree  following  questions : 


LEST.  XIV. — Can  the  different  Opinions  of  Christians^  con- 
cerning  the  Operations  of  divine  Grace  on  the  Souls  of  Meni^ 
be  reconciled  '/ 

The  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  mankind,  by  the  fall  of 
lam,  is  generally  and  truly  supposed  by  our  protestant  divines^ 
be  so  great  and  universal,  and  their  weakness  or  ira:'Otence  to 
ange  their  own  sinful  natures  into  holiness,  is  so  evident,  both 
the  discourses  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  in  the  experience  of 
en,  that  it  is  agreed  among*  most  or  all  of  \\\e\x\)^^i<elt^^»^u^ 
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ccRMtyof'soiiK  nids  of  dfvine  grace  towards  our  recovery  ;  tin) 
tlmt  Dot  only  U)  provide,  by  pro[»er  outward  meaiui,  aoch  a  nl* 
Tatiou  as  may  be  aiuiwerable  to  the  niiseriet  we  labour  under, 
and  to  pro|HMBe  it  outwardly  and  plainly  in  tbe  gospel,  but  tlic 
bent  of  us  stand  in  need,  iu  our  fallen  state,  also  ct  aotxke  fuitbor 
fe\our  froiu  heaven,  some  inward  assistaiMCS  and  influences  d 
tlie  grace  of  God,  and  his  Spirityviu  order^  restore  us  from 
llic  ruins  of  our  fall  by  repentance,  and  to  enable  us  to  aeeept 
•f  the  salvation  whicli  is  procured  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tbe 


There  have  been  some  writers  indeed,  who  profess  Christia- 
nity, who  suppose  nothing  else  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  reoo- 
'very  o^  fallen  man,  where  the  gospel  is  preache<l,  but  the  mere 
•utward  pro|iosal  of  this  gospel,   and  the  representatita  of  the 
readiness  of  God  to  pardon  the  sins  of  those  that  rejient  and  be- 
fieve,  together  with  all  the  motives  of  hopo  and  fear,  &c.  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  bible,  to  awaken   and  excite  sinners  to 
return  unto  God.    Thqf  imagine  that  the  providential  disposal 
of  the    outward  circumstances  of  men,    by    their  enjoying  tbe 
ben<^t  of  a  pious  education,  or   their  sitting  under  a  useful 
ministry,  or  the   advantage  of  having  good  company  frequently 
lo  converse  with,  and  religious  books  brought  iu  their  way,  with 
opportunity  and  leisure  for  reading,   &c.  are  abundantly  suffi- 
cient (o  turn  them  from  darkness  to  ligbty  and  from  thepozcer  (f 
sittan  unto  God;  Acts  xxvi.  18.  to  reneuf  them  unto  holiness^  and 
io  make  neio  creatures  of  them^  fit  for  the  business  and  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.    Now  these  kind  providences  are  what  they  call 
the  c^ntce  of  God,  and  the  only  grace  they  will  allow  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation.    This  was  the  most  common  sentiment  of 
liie  uncicnt  pelagians*,  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  churchei 

*  It  is  pity  the  profesied  disciples  and  followers  of  the  religion  of  Chriit 
•hoaUl  b8v«  been  divided  into  to  many  different  opinioot,  and  thereby  tiven 
^^casions  to  dUtinguiih  Uiem  by  to  many  different  names,  which  are  chiefly  de- 
rived cither  from  tkeir  several  tenets,  or  some  practice  of  their  forefathers,  or 
from  some  signal  writers  vrho  espoused,  defended  or  propagated  those  different 
sentiments.  1  could  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  they  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and 
all  confined  only  to  tlie  single  name  of  christians,  which  was  friven  them  first  at 
Antiuch,  to  distinguish  them  from  heathens,  Jews  and  infidels  of  every  kind. 
But  since  therA  are  such  moltiiudes  of  different  sentiments  among  them,  and  ia 
writing  controversies  one  cannot  conveniently  use  a  long  pariphrasis  to  describe 
each  uf  them,  suffit  lent  to  distingui»b  them  from  the  rest,  we  are  constrained 
to  make  use  of  those  names  by  which  ititry  h^ve  either  distinguished  them* 
KfUes,  or  the  world  bath  distinguished  thfm,  such  as  pelagians,  strict  calvioistSi 
aiuiiiiians  or  remonstrants,  and  moderate  calvinists  or  reconcilers. 

But  here  let  it  he  observed,  that  the  most  rigid  calvinists,  who  pretend  to 
carry  the  dortrinca  of  divine  grace  to  the  greatest  height  of  resistless  and  sovc- 
;i«.>gn  cUicieucy,  and  tbe  pelagians,  who  generally  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  degree, 
that  16,  to  mere  favourable  nutward  providences,  are  counted  the  two  extremcii 
'in  thift  controversy  about  divint*  grace  :  And  between  these  t»o  there  are  almost 
,«s  maey  titettu:*  and  claases  of  different  sentiments,  as  there  are  writers.  Somit 
of  thejn  approach  a  liiile  nearer  to  the  one  side,  and  some  to  the  other*    A&d  it 
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ofChriit  in  etflir  iunesi  and  which  ocoaiiMied  thehbcMirsof 
St  Augiwtinft  to  be  much  employed  in  the  re|iita4ion  of  their 
cim:  iMUmiard  they  nUowed  tome  ilfaiminatioB  of  iL^  under* 
Muding  liy  diwine  graee. 

Bot  I  fear  those  who  embrace  the  old  pelagian  doctrinet, 

ka^e  too  little  regard  to  the  cK|>reM  language  of  acripture,  and 

to  its  moat  obvio^i  sense,  when  it  spealu  so  much  about  the 

power  or  grace  of  God,  and  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  GUkI, 

ia  gi nng  us  a  new  hearif  crtating  a  clean  heart  in  us^  enlighien" 

tag  our  mindsy  converting  our  soul%  or  turning  us  to  God,  and 

crtating  ta  anew  after  the  image  ^  God,  working  iu  us  both 

to  will  and  to  do,  &c.  whereby  some  inward  and  effectual  oper- 

aliDDaof  divine  grace,  upon  the  minds  or  hearts  of  men,  are  so 

plainly  Impressed,    that  even  tlie  remonstrants  or  arminiana 

themaelvea,  I  think  in  all  their  ranks  and  classes  have  supposed 

■MDe  such  inward  workings  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  the  heart ; 

fcecmnae  ao  many  plain  texts  of  scripture  could  never  be  other- 

wiae  interpreted,  without  an  unreasonable  force  put  upon  them« 

Yet  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged»  that  tliese  last  named 

writers  do  expressly  allow  these  iuward  operations  of  God,  to 

go  no  farther  than  to  render  men  salvable,  and  to  leave  tho 

powers  of  men  in  a  state  of  indifferciice,  to  convert  and  turn  them 

selves  to  God,  but  not  eSectually  to  determine  and  secure  their 

salvation ;  of  which  I  aliall  speak  more  immediately.    Among 

tbcNie  who  admit  of  divine  grace  to  operate  inwardly  on  the  minda 

and  hearts  of  men,  there  have  been  several  different  opinions 

what  this  grace  is,  how  far  it  reaches,  and  how  mucli  of  it  is 

necessary  towards  the  recovery  of  man.    But  before  1  represent 

these  several  opinions,  I  would  lay  down  some  general  propo- 

siliona,  which  I  think  may  be  assented  to  by  moat  or  all  of  them, 

and  exhibit  them  as  a  mraiura  of  reconciliation  to  one  another  : 

And  I  shall  rejoice,  if  1  may  be  so  far  favoured  of  providence, 

as  to  convince  them    how   their    several    different  sentiments 

may  all  be  tolerably  reconciled  to  thcsb    general  propoaitionst 

and  thereby  take  away  a  great  deal  of  that  noisy  controversy 

which  has  unhappily  perplexed  tlie  church  of  Christ  upon  this 

subject. 

Proposition  I.  God  has  provided  a  glorious  salvation  for 
falleD  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  men  in  its 
own  nature,  and  shall  be  certainly  effectual  to  all  that  are  willing 
to  accept  of  it  upon  his  appointed  terms,  or  in  his  own  appointed 
way,  that  is,  in  a  way  of  repentance  for  sin,  renewal  unto 
hoKneasy  and  faith  or  dependence  on  the^  mercy  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

is  aoC  fit  tiiat  «iif  personi  should  be  compreheoded  under  any  of  these  bamci, 
bat  which  they  themselves  allow  or  cbiue.  accordioi  ai  ihey  come  oearrst  to  the 
opioiooB  of  this  or  the  other  pBrty. 
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II.  Since  God  hail  made  so  glorious  a  proTinon  for  the  re* 
covery  of  mankiodi  he  will  not  leave  it  to  mere  chance  and  uq« 
cprtainty,  whettier  any  person  shall  repent  and  accept  of  lUr 
offered  salvation  or  no ;  lest,  through  the  universal  depravatioa 
and  wretched  obstinacy  of  men,  his  own  gracious  counsels  for 
our  salvation  should  be  frustratecji  and  the  important  laboan 
and  sufferings  of  his  Son  be  sustained  to  no  i|ping  purpose,  and 
rendered  almost  useless  to  the  world. 

III.  There  is  no  way,  whidi  I  can  conceive  of,  how  God 
should  Secure  or  ascertun  the  salvation  of  any  in  general,  or 
make  it  sure  even  to  his  own  foreknowledge,  unless  it  be  some 
way  or  other  ascertained,  which  particular  persons  shall  sc« 
ccpt  of  tliis  grace  and  salvation.  Observe,  1  do  not  here  gs 
so  far  as  to  sav,  the  salvation  of  those  particular  peraosi 
should  be  made  necessary  by  any  such  absolute  decree,  or 
such  irresistible  influences  as  some  have  asserted ;  but  it  moit 
some  way  or  other  be  made  certain  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  tliat  such  particular  persons  shall  be  saved ;  for  if  it  bo 
left  at  utter  uncertainty  as  to  every  individusli  how  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  known  tliat  any  individuals  at  all  shall  be  finally  par« 
takers  of  it  ? 

IV.  God  will  magnify  his  grace  in  the  salvation  of  all  those 
who  arc  saved  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  every  one  shall  acknow- 
ledge his  own  salvation  perfectly  owing  to  the  divine  mercy ;  and 
that  none  shall  have  any  cause  or  occasion  io  gloty  in  himselff 
but  shall  confess  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  that  it  is  grace  that 
is  the  supreme  and  the  chief  cause  that  has  made  him  to  differ  front 
others.  Without  this  there  could  not  be  a  holy  harmony  and  eon« 
cert  among  all  the  saved  number,  in  their  songs  of  praise  to  Grod 
and  their  Savour :  Not  unto  usj  O  Lordj  not  unto  vs,  but  to  thf 
grace  be  all  the  glory :  Nor  indeed  could  any  tolerable  interpre- 
tation be  given  to  many  scriptures,  which  humble  the  pride  of 
inan,  by  aiK^ribing  all  to  God. 

V.  How  much  soever  the  blessed  God  may  design  to  mani- 
fest and  magnify  his  free  and  sovereign  i^tuco  towards  sinful  men, 
yet  in  every  step  of  his  procedure  he  will  maintain  such  an  inva- 
riable regard  to  his  equity,  as  Governor  of  the  world,  tliat  he 
will  never  exercise  his  r;;ruce  in  such  a  inatiMcr  as  to  takeaway 
the  necessary  regards  and  honours  due  to  his  gov  cm  in:;*  justice. 
The  great  God  lias  given  man  an  understanding  mind  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil,  and  a  freedom  of  will  to  chusi 
one  or  the  ether,  and  ordained  him  to  be  always,  and  io  all  cir« 
cumstances,  a  j^roper  subject  of  his  moral  government.  And  lis 
has  dctcruiiiied  and  resolved  in  righteousness  to  manifest  him- 
self at  last  as  a  Judge,  and  render  to  every  one  according  to  their 
works ;  Rom.  ii.  6.  And  therefore  he  will  maintain  this  righteous 
design  of  his  government,  tor  make  the  eternal  rewards  and 
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woishiDeiiii  of  men  to  depend  on  what  they  themselves  have 
reely  chosen,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil :  Nor  will  he  ever 
b  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this  his  glorious  and  universal 
lesjgn,  as  a  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  his  intelligent 
reatares. 

VI.  Thereforc^hen  divine  grace  operates  upon  the  minds 
r  wills  of  men,  in  order  to  their  conversion  and  salvation,  it  is 
enerally  done  in  such  a  soft,  gentle  and  connatural  munnor, 
laft  does  not  put  any  violence  upon  the  faculties  of  the  soul : 
tttforthe  most  party  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  Holy  Spirit, 
iem  to  operate  insensibly,  as  tliough  our  own  faculties  wrought 
lis  of  themselves,  and  without  any  strong,  certain,  and  evident 
itice,  thirt  it  is  the  operation  of  any  spirit  superior  to  our  own: 
nd  yet  by  the  blessed  effects  of  our  conversion  and  sanctification, 
wapared  witli  the  records  of  scripture,  we  certainly  infer  it 
ust  be  by  virtue  of  some  divine  influence  received  from  above, 
At  tlie  glory  may  be  given  unto  God  and  his  grace^  as  the  su« 
reme  cause  of  our  salvation.  Now  if  all  the  particular  opinions 
'  parties,  about  the  methods  and  degrees  of  the  exercise  of  this 
ward  grace  towards  the  salvation  of  men,  may  be  pretty  well 
!Conciled  to  these  propositions,  1  do  not  see  any  siiflicient  occa* 
on  for  such  very  noisy  and  angry  contests  as  have  beeu  found 

the  christian  church  upon  this  subject ;  since  they  agree  in 
lese  most  necessary  and  important  things  which  relate  to  the 
>nour  of  divine  justice,  and  divine  grace,  as  tliey  are  repre- 
nted  in  scripture,  though  perhaps  tliore  may  remain  some  par- 
:nilar  texts  and  exjjres.^'ions  of  scripture,  to  which  it  may  be  hard 

reconcile  the  contenders  on  either  side.  However,  since  I 
ink  these  propositions  contain  the  most  important  sense  and  de- 
gn  of  the  revelations  of  scri])ture  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  per- 
ladetl  they  may  be  solidly  maintained  and  defended  by  scripture, 
id  reason,  and  experience,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  shew, 
lat  all  the  (lifTerent  schemes  arc  consistent,  in  some  measure, 
ith  these  propositions. 

JLet  us  now  recouikt  tlie  three  chief  sentiments  of  men  under 
[9.  several  letters  of  the  ul])habet,  A,  C,  and  K,  for  the  sake  of 
loiter  distinction. 

C  imagines  mauk'n:!  to  be  so  entirely  and  universally  cor- 
jpted  by  tiie  fall,  and  impotent  to  all  that  is  s^^ood,  the  mind  to 
vi  so  blind,  the  will  s;)  perverse,  and  the  atfectiOns  set  u))on  car- 
si  objects  with  such  obstinacy,  that  there  nm!<>t  be  an  innnediate 
[>eration  of  God,  by  !iis  grace,  in  a  )>hyNical  or  supernatural 
lanner,  on  all  tlie  several  jiowt- rs  of  our  nature,  to  rectify  t!iem, 
lid  mak^  tli'3m  capable,  willing  and  tit  lo  be  partakers  of  this 
dvation.  He  supposes  there  niusi  be  special,  ethcacious,  and 
resistible  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  or  under- 
anding  to  enlii»htcn  it,  to  see  and  discern  diviue  things  in  their 

Vui.  lY,  A  \ 
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Qod  has  no  farther  hand  than  this,  tiz.  first,  that  he  fomas  llie 
uature  and  temper  of  every  man,  with  all  his  intellectual  wbA 
animal  powers,  a  knowing  mind  and  free-will ;  that  then  he, by 
his  providence,  brings  them  to  the  hearing  and  knowledge  of 
their  own  miserable  state  by  nature,  and  the  «way  oi  Mdvatioii 
by  hearing  or  reading  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  he  secrcdj 
and  gently,  by  particular  occurrences  of  life,  and  by  the  uuen- 
sibie  motions  of  his  own  Spirit,  sets  before  men  the  things  of 
God,  and  Christ,  and  eternity,  with  all  motives  proper  to  aflbot 
and  persuade  them ;  that  he  strikes  some  lupematural  light 
ifito  their  understandings,  and  he  allows  some  suasive  or  mml 
iufluonccs  or  touches  of  the  grace  of  God,  upon  the  will  of  meoy 
so  far  as  may  relieve  them  against  the  too  |>owerful  opposilioa 
of  corrupt  nature,  auri  render  repentance  and  conversion  oasiery 
and  more  practicuhlc  :  And  he  maintains  also,  that  without  theie 
assistances,  fallen  man  would  not  repent  and  be  conTerted ;  and 
it  is  found  among  his  expressions,  that  grace  is  absolutely  neceh- 
sari/  to  our  having  sujfficieul  power  to  do  good,  and  to  perform 
cien/  act  of  piety*' 

But  after  all  this  grace,  A  leaves  men  in  a  state  of  indeter< 
minate  doubt  and  indifference,  whether  they  shall  be  finally  per- 
suaded to  repentance  or  no :  And-  this  is  the  point  of  controversy 
between  the  di8]rutants  on  this  subject.  This  A  maintains,  that 
grace  leaves  the  heart  of  man  still  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium,  or 
wavering  balance  and  uncertainty,  to  determine  entirely  Cor 
itself,  whethll  it  will  receive  the  gospel  or  not,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  very  extraordinary  case,  as  Paul,  and  some  of  the 
apostles,  &c.  who  <ieem  to  be  converted  at  once.  And  in  short 
tills  is  (he  chief  centre  or  hinge  whereon  tlie  debate  between  A 
and  C  turns. 

And  yet  A  supposes  still  his  doctrine  is  very  consistent  with 
all  the  six  propositions,  and  particularly  with  the  fourth,  which 
ascribes  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men  so  entirely  to  divine 
grace,  as  the  supreme  cause :  ^'  For  saith  he,  all  the  scriptures 
whicli  ascribe  our  repentance  and  conversion  to  grace,-  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  spsak  in  a  consistence  with  God's  moral  govern- 
liient  over  free  creatures,  which  many  other  texts  assert  and 
niaintain  :  And  thcrelbre  those  expressions  of  grace  must  be 
interpreted  with  some  limitation.''  A  thinks  fit  to  add  also,  that 
he  gives  a  fair  exposition  of  the  scriptures,  which  ascribe  our 
salvation  to  the  o]icrations  of  grace,  because  grace  has  the  chief 
hand  therein  ;  and  without  tlieae  various  and  necessary  opera* 

*  S-e  the  remonstrancei  made  by  lho«flr  «ho  oppoMd  the  lyorul  of  Dorti 
whereby  ihey  pUinly  di«tio){ui8(i  their  opinion's  fiom  the  pelaKiant,  und  um  tbit 
langua;<;c  which  1  have  here  represented.  1  wisa  all  those  christians  to  ooraice 
and  nation,  who  profess  to  fbllow  the  opinions  of  the  remoostranu,  did  bat  eomt 
BO  near  to  the  docUriaes  ot  icnpture,  aa  ik«  .pbraiwi  ayd  cjcprciiiwis  gf  Uwis 
neo  import.' 
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ons  of  grtce^  sinful  man  never  would  be  converted  and  saved. 
ome  of  the  {nrofessed  partisans  of  A  have  thus  expressed 
lemtelves*. 

Thejtrst  igsay  of  recenciUution. — R,  who  cannot  entirely 
riprove  of  the  opinion  of  C,  for  the  reasons  which  A  has 
iven,  yet  is  as  much  displeased  witli  A^s  opinion,  notwith- 
landing  all  the*  excuses  he  has  made ;  because  he  fears,  it 
^ms,  to  contradict  many  of  those  express  scriptures  which  ascribe 
tie  conversion,  sanctification,- and  salvation  of  men,  so  powcr- 
illy,  and  plainly,  and  certainly,  to  God,  and  his  Spirit,  and  his 
race :  And  therefore  he  chuses  another  sentiment,  which  be 
liuks  may  reconoile  alt  these  difficulties ;  for  he  sup|>oses  his 
pinion  to  be  more'obviously  and  evidently  consistent  with  the 
ix  propositions  before  laid  down,  and  to  be  much  more  agreea* 
le  to  all  the  expressions  of  scripture,  which  are  ur^cd  both  ou 
tie  aide  of  A  and  C  :  And  ou  this  account  it  is  more  happily 
nited,  saith  he,  to  ascribe  to  free  grace  its  full  glory,  as  well  as 
ftaintaiii  the  honours  of  God's  moral  government. 

R*8  opinion  therefore  is  this :  He  suf^oses  that  the  fall  of 
san  has  so  perverted  his  natural  powers,  thut  inward  effectual 
;raceis  necessary  to  save  him  ;  but  that  the  will  of  man,  both  in 
ts  first  aud  general  turn  from  sin  to  repentance  and  holiness,  as 
rell  as  in  all  future  acts  of  obedience,  maintains  its  own  liberty, 
a  a  power  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act :  And  that  it  shall  never  be 
bus  sovereignly,  entirely,  and  irresistibly  moved  by  God,  the 
Jl-wiee  Governor  of  mankind,  a»  C  imagines.  But  that, 
hough  there  aro  some  powerful  divine  influences,  both  toward 
he  mind  and  the  will,  without  which  the  man  would  never 
*epent  and  be  saved,  yet  the  will  is  still  a  free  faculty,  and 
IS  such,  is  the  only  proper  subject  of  moral  government ;  and 
herefore  its  freedom  to  chuse  good  or  evUy  must  be- always 
inally  left  to  its  own  determination,  without  which  there  would 
)e  no  vice  or  virtue,  nothing  proper  for  reward  or  punishment, 
nor  for  any  moral  subjection  to  a  wise  and  righteous  Creator  and 
Qovernor. 

But  since  R  believes  the  doctrine  of  particular  persons  elect- 
ed to  salvation,  he  goes  a  middle  >vay  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
Christ  to  the  particular  persons  designed,  viz.  R  supposes,  that 

divine  grace  strikes  such  a  new  and  perspicuous  light  into  the 

* 

*  lo  repreientinjT  the  calvinii t  and  the  armioian  fchemeB  here,  I  am  not  sen- 
Mblc  that  1  haye  asciihed  any  oueopinioo  to  either  of  tbeui,  but  what  I  am  sup- 
ported in  by  John    Calvm  and    Fraocis   Turretine  on   one  tide,  aud   by  Philip 
Liaborch  and  the  remoostrantg  at  the  synod  of  Dort  on  the  other  tide.     I  grant 
ithn  been  too  ofien  the  practice  of  controvertial  writert  on  the  calfinistic  tide, 
to  represent  the  arminiant  in  the  pelagian  f  >rm  ;  and  the  writert  of  the  armiuiaB 
P*ny  haye  again  represented  all  t*)e  calyioists  in  the  form  of  supralapsarians  and 
utiioiBiant:   But  this  is  the  way  to  wiHeu  the   difisioat  of  the  christian  world^ 
M^inlaiDe  the  spirits  of  men  a>(ainsl  tbeir  brcibreQ,  «^d  uqX  VO  t«c^iici\\tt  ^«.^ 
*)ucb  Rbaj  bere  MitewptrJ  to  do. 

A  a  ;^ 
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imind  or  iinderstaodtng:  by  iuperoatural  ioflueocc,  and  aeU  tl 
great  things  of  the  gospel  aod  eternity  iu  Mich  a  powerl'ul  an 
bright  view  before  the  soul,  as  fully  conviuces  tlie  judginent,  to 
such  as  God  knows  will  eSoctually  and  certainly  persuade  tli 
will,  and  all  the  following  powers,  to  comply  with  the  propotsl 
of  grace,  both  in  the  first  actual  turn  of  the  heart  or  couversioi 
as  well  as  in  all  future  good  actions  :  And  as  be  knows  it  wi 
have  this  certain  eflfect,  so  he  designs  it  shalL 

*^  Thus,  says  he,  the  will  of  man  is  left  to  enjoy  its  own  na 
tural  freedom,  and  to  chuse  or  refuse  piety  and  happiness.  6o( 
by  a  knowledge  and  foresight  of  all  Uie  natures  and  tempers  c 
luen,  and  all  the  events  of  things,  and  by  concurring  thi^s  o 
by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  of  grace,  he  does  that  by  bi 
grace,  which  he  is  certain  will  issue  in  the  accomplishment  of  bi 
own  gracious  designs  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  make  it  uecessar 
by  any  absolute  physical  influence.  lie  chuses  some  men  to  re 
pentance  and  salvation  from  the  beginning,  he  forms  their  iiaUi 
ral  powers,  and  he  disposes  of  their  providential  circumstances  I 
life,  so  as  lie  foreknows  will  answer  his  gracious  and  eternal  pur 
poses  ;  he  enlightens  their  understandings  so  powerfully  by  hi 
grace  and  Spirit,  that  he,  who  knows  their  frame,  is  certain  wi 
finally  persuade  their  wills  to  comply  with  the  proposals  and  de 
mands  of  his  gospel.  And  thus  his  electing  grace  obtains  its  ori 
ginal  design,  without  constraining  the  will  of  man,  or  cutrcncbiu, 
upon  the  honour  of  God's  moral  government. 

And  to  speak  yet  further  in  a  ]>hilosophical  sense,  ^'  R  su|i 
poses  the  will  of  man  to  be  so  free  and  undeterminable  bv  bi 
otlier  powers,  that  he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  naturally  and  oc 
cciisarily  moved  in  tliis  coni])Iiance,  even  by  the  light  of  the  mind 
but  that  it  tcels  itself  persuaded  and  overcome  in  a  moral  wa; 
by  the  ]>owerful  motives  and  arguments  which  are  set  before  tl 
mind,  and  freely  determines  itself,  and  makes  choice  of  tl 
grace  of  God  and  salvation*. 

And  he  adds  further,  "  that  all  these  scriptures  before-roei 
tioned,  which  C  has  alledged,  may  be  sufficiently  and  happi 
exjilained  to  maintain  our  own  original  sinfulness  and  impoteix 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  to  secure  the  necessity  of  divine  grace 
since  he  ack  now  ledges  that  without  this  divine  sovereign  iofli 
ence  or  iliuminatiou  of  the  mind,  the  will  of  man  would  uev* 
be  changed;  and  that  God  bestows  this  light  or  |>owerful  ilb 
luiuation  on  the  soul,  on  pur{>ose  to  produce  this  divine  cliaiu 
on  the  will ;  and  he  foreknows  certainly,  and  designs  that  itshii 
|)roducc  it,  though  he  does  not  make  it  necessary  and  irresistibl 
rh(^  li^reat  (iod  may  properly  be  said  to  convert  the  a<?«/J 
change  the  heart  or  the  ZLiil^  to  regenerate  the  man^  to  creaic 

*  Set  thii  mtitier  explained  mor^    at  lar^**,   id  icclioo    v^  of  aa  **  Bsf»T< 
tAe  Freedom  of  Will  bovU  iaU.ii  fta4>lx^'' 
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new  nature  ttithin^  and  to  save  a  sinner ,  when  he  itrikes  such  t 
mpematurfd  light  into  the  inindy  m  he  certaioly  knowi  and  in* 
tends  ahall  finwy  prevail  over  the  will  by  moral  influence  or 
pcnoMioD,  though  not  by  physical  necessity^  or  any  overpower- 
ng  feroe,  and  absolute  deteriuination*.  ^'  Thus,  says  he,  divine 
grace  has  its  complete  honour,  for  it  is  the  first  and  supreme 
mov^  in  conversion,  and  without  it  no  man  would  repent  or 
turn  to  God;  and  hereby  also,  God  has  all  the  honours  of  his 
own  government,  in  amoral  way,  over  creatures  that  are  en-* 
doed  vrith  freedom  of  will  to  chuse  or  refuse  their  own  hap* 
piness.'* 

If  I  were  to  give  my  sentiments  in  the  matter,  I  must 
confess  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  R  best,  in  as  much  as  it 
happily  secures  and  confirms  the  salvation  of  such  particular  per« 
SODS  as  God  has  chosen,  without  making  machines  of  them ;  for 
though  R  allows  the  grace  of  God  to  enligliten  the  mind,  so 
fiir  as  shall  certainly  gain  a  victory  over  the  will,  and  persuade 
h  to  repent,  believe,  and  obey  God,  yet  he  supposes  the  will 
is  left  still  in  its  native  freedom,  which  cannot  be  constrained^ 
or  absolutely  and  necesMarily  determined  in  its  acts  or  volitions, 
even  by  any  ideas  or  perceptions  of  the  mind,  and  he  allows 
them  only  the  moral  foi*ce  of  motives  to  persuade  the  will: 
Thus  the  full  honour  of  divine  government,  in  all  the  moral 
views  of  it,  is  sufficiently  maintained,  as  well  as  the  proper 
freedom  or  liberty  of  the  will  of  man  ;  and  God  bestows  sal- 
vation  finally  on  those  only  who  are  persuaded  to  repent  and  ac* 
cept  of  it.  And  herein  lies  the  glory  of  God*s  moral  government, 
that  distributes  rewards  or  punishments,  according  as  men  chusc 
or  refuse  good  or  evil. 

But  I  think  there  might  be  a  little  improvement  made  to 
file  sentiments  of  K  thus  :  Is  there  not  a  great  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  habit,  or  the  principle  of  holiness  in  the  heart, 
and  the  acts  or  exercises  of  it  in  the  life  ?  It  is  certain,  there  are, 
or  may  be,  infused  habits  or  principles,  as  well  as  acquired  ones  : 
As  for  instance ;  the  apostles  had  a  habit  of  talking  Hebrew  or 
syrO'Chaldaic  as  their  native  language,  which  was  acquired  by 
learning  from  their  childhood  ;  but  they  had  an  infused  habit  or 
principle  of  speaking  other  strange  languages;  given  them  by 
the  supernatural  power  of  God  or  In's  Spirit,  at  the  day  of  pente- 
cost  which  they  exercised  immediately  with  great  freedom,  as  re- 
Uted  in  Acts  ii.  4 — 11. 

♦  Whereat  some  call  thit  grace  irreihfihlff  and  lome  prefer  the  word  iniuper* 
^U ;  R  rather  cbut^es  to  call  ii  effectual^  which  is  a  scriptural  term  ;  and  vkio^ 
riottf,  which  is  faroi^red  by  ^lat.  xii.  31.  Chriit  shaii  biing  forth  judgmeni  unio 
tktoiy:  which  is  ioterpreied,  that  he  shall  briog  forth  the  knowledge  of  hisgonpel 
anto  victory  over  the  nations  :  Or  it  may  be  explained,  he  oball  bing  forth  the 
jodgment  of  the  mind  finally  to  a  victory  over  the  will  and  a(l«c\\^tt%)m>^\^'Yw 
>  >ery  near  aJlusioD^  if  uot  tbe  true  Jiiterpretaliou  ot  vbe  v^^cc* 
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Now  since  there  may  be  habits  or  prindplet  of  fiuUi,  re- 
pentance and  holiness,  infused  or  inwrought  immediately  by. 
divine  (.ower  and  grace,  prior  to  all  acts  or  exercises  thereof; 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  beside  the  principles  of  light  ia« 
fused  into  the  mind,  wtiereby  the  judgment  is  convinced,  there 
is  an  infused  principle  of  holiness  also  formed  or  inwrought  ui 
the  soul,  in  a  physiical  or  supernatural  manner,  by  the  Spirit  or 
grace  of  God,  which  may  excite  and  influence  tlie  will  toward  iti 
acts  or  volitions,  but  not  constrain  it  ?  I  mean,  why  may  nottbe 
divine  power,  which  formed  the  soul,  give  it  a  propensity  or 
habitual  inclination  to  what  is  good,  liko  that  which  Adam  had 
the  first  moment  of  his  crealion,  though  in  a  lower  degree? 
This  is  part  of  the  image  of  God  which  he  had  at  first,  sod 
wliich  is  now  to  be  reneyccd  in  man:  And  as  this  principle 
was  an  infused  habit  in  Adam,  .why  may  it  not  be  so  in  every 
true  convert  now  ?  And  further  as  this  did  not  necessitate 
the  acts  of  the  wilPto  obedience,  even  in  the  day  of  inno- 
cence, so  neither  doth  it  now  ;  but  only  gives  it  a  disposition 
toward  actual  repentance  and  obedience,  faith  and  holiness, 
at  proper  occasions :  And  1  think  this  may  very  well  be 
called  lu'W  creation,  regeneration,  ov  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
in  the  scriptural  sense.  I  do  not  see  that  tliis  concession  destroys 
the  moral  government  of  God  over  man  now,  any  more  than  it 
did  over  Adam  in  his  innocence,  and  especially  since  all  moral 
government  halh  its  special  roi^ard  to  the  actions  wrought  byihe 
soul,  ratlicr  than  to  the  habits  or  princi))les  which  are  in  it ;  prin- 
ciples and  habits  neither  are  nor  can  be  directly  under  the  com- 
mand oi  the  will,  as  all  actual  volitions  or  actions  are,  which  are 
therefore  most  properly  subject  to  moral  regulations.  I  think  all 
the  rest  of  R's  sentiments  may  stand  just  as  he  proposed  them. 

1  acknowledge,  that  there  arc  several  texts  of  scripture, 
which,  in  tlieir  literal  sense,  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  C, 
wherein  the  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  its  impotence  to  all  that  it 
good,  is  set  forth  in  its  strongest  light,  by  the  metaphors  of 
blindness,  and  death  in  trespasses  and  sins :  And  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace  is  described  in  its  brightest^  and  most  sovereign 
and  insuperable  i nil  nonces.  Hut  still  I  cannot  help  querying,  as 
both  A  and  11  do,  whether  this  literal  sense  of  those  words^  this 
absolute  and  necessary  determination  both  of  the  mind  and  will^ 
and  all  the  pov^ers  of  man  in  its  first  conversion,  and  In  all 
future  good  actions,  does  not  detract  too  much  from  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world  ?  And  whether  all  these  metaphors  and 
emblems,  and  bright  ri'presentations  of  scripture,  may  not  be 
sufficiently  interpreted  in  plain  language,  and  their  proper  sense, 
aceonh'ng  to  the  explication  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  its  eftica^ 
eious  influences,  which  R  has  made ;  especially  if  we  take  in  the 
almighty  iniusiou  of  a  supernatural  habit  of  hohuess ;  always 
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umbering  that  R  allows  the  divine  influences  on  the  diind  to 
>  great,  as  he  knows  will  certainly  persuade  the  will  to  re- 
and  accept  of  grace,  and  designs  that  it  shall  have  this 
t,  though  not  in  a  way  of  resistless  force  and  necessity, 
why  may  not  this  sufficiently  answer  those  scriptures  which 
t  God's  working  in  us  both  to  wilt  afid  to  do  of  his  good 
rure  ?  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  question  whether  the  opinions  of  A 
;  ever  been  easily  and  plainly  reconciled  with  such  a  naulti- 
of  scriptures,  whidi  the  followers  of  C  produce  in  the 
Qce  of  their  opidions  concerning  divine  grace.  However  it 
I  think  the  sentiments  both  of  A,  C,  and  R,  may,  in  soma 
able  measure,  be  reconciled  to  all  the  six  propostious  1  laid 
a  at  first :  at  least  they  all  declare  they  design  them  to  be  so  ; 
gb  perhaps  some  of  them  are  more  easily  and  happily  suited 
me  of  these  propositions,  and  oUiers  do  best  consist  with  the 
of  them.     Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  this  discourse. 

The  itcond  watf  of  reconciliation. — A  further  principle  of 
sciliation  between  A,  C,  and  R,  is  now  in  my  thoughts, 
it  is  this  :  Let  us  enquire  whetlier  the  sentiments  of  A,  at 
as  of  R  and  C,  do  not  imply  and  suppose  the  certain  desig- 
•n  of  certain  persons  to  a  final  salvation ;  and  consequently 
her  A  has  any  reason  to  cast  any  reproaches  upon  the  doc* 
of  particular  election  and  special  grace,  since  his  own  sen- 
Qts  will  lead  very  nearly  to  the  same  doctrine.  This  will 
ar  by  the  fuilovving  steps  of  enquiry  : 

1.  l^oth  not  A  supiK)se,  that  the  providential  transactions  of 
le  power  and  ^race,  in  the  formation  of  the  natural  powers 
rery  man,  and  the  disposal  of  the  circumstances  of  any  mao*9 
under  pious  parents,  or  an  useful  ministry,  or  occasional 
ersation,  ike,  were  designed  by  the  great  God,  as  helps  and 
urns  towards  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  those  that  are 
d  ? 

2.  Does  not  A  allow  of  such  operations  of  grace,  by  illuroi- 
»n  and  suasion  of  the  mind  and  will,  as  the  great  God  sees 
!  not  only  sufficient,  but  necessary  under  the  present  dreadful 
^neracy  of  man,  toward  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  those 
are  saved,  even  though  they  proceed  no  farther  than  to  leave 
m\\  of  man  in  a  state  of  balancing  indifference,  to  accept  or 
se  the  offered  grace  ? 

3.  Does  not  A  likewise  admit  these  operations  of  grace  to  be 
ted  with  a  friendly  design  towards  Uiese  men,  to  facilitate 
*  faith  and  repentance,  and  make  the  way  plainer  and  easier 
mis  their  salvation  ?  And  does  he  not  grant  that  God  is  best 
scd,  when  such  a  person  repents  and  accepts  of  his  gospel 
>rding  to  bis  kind  designs  ? 

4.  Docs  ho  not  al$o  helieye,  that  the  UessieA  Oc)^  lot^^^^^ 
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and  foreknows  that  these  men,  by  the  free  use  of  their  natural 
powers,  thus  far  assisted  by  divine  grace,  will  be  finally  and 
effectually  persuaded  to  believe^  and  repent j  and  be  saved  ? 

5.  Has  not  the  blessed  God,  who  kyiows  all  his  own  worb 
from  the  beginning,  desi^^ned  from  eternity  to  bestow  all  these 
advantages  on  those  particular  persons,  and  to  carry  them  eo  so 
far,  that  lie  foresees  their  rcpc^ntance  and  salvation  will  be  the 
certain  consequences  of  this  his  grace,  though  not  the  necessary 
effects  of  it  ? 

6.  I  would  ask,  whether  if  the  blessed.  God  gives  so  roach 
outward  and  inward  grace  to  certain  men,  as  he  foresees  and 
knows  will  be  certainly  improved  by  them  to  their  salvation,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  repent  and  be  saved,  may  it  not  be 
properly  said,  that  God  designs  the  salvation  of  these  particular 
persons  that  he  elects  or  chuses  them  unto  eternal  life*,  that  lie 
converts  and  brings  them  to  repentance  by  his  grace,  and  that  be 
stands  justly  entitled  to  their  everlasting  praises,  as  the  supreme 
and  certain  author  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  and  salvation  ? 

In  the  last  place  then,  may  I  not  enquire  whether  or  no  it 
be  not  consistent  with  A*s  own  opinions  in  the  main,  to  allow  those 
expressions  of  scripture  their  proper  force  and  meaning,  which 
speak  of  God's  election  of  men  to  salvation,  of  his  chusing  tkm 
in  Christ  Jesus,  of  his  giving  them  to  Christ,  of  his  bestoidng 
faith  and  repentance  upon  them,  preserving  or  keeping  them  by 
his  power  unto  salvation,  and  conducting  them  safely  onward  to 
happiness  ?  And  whether  it  will  not  be  much  more  natural  and 
easy,  to  interpret  such  scriptures  concerning  the  election,  con- 
version and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  than  to  put  a  strain 
and  force  upon  some  of  them,  and  to  interpret  them  only  con- 
cerning his  giving  the  outward  means  of  grace  to  a  nation  or  a 
people,  or  chusing  the  heathen  nations  in  general  to  be  ac- 
quainted witli  his  salvation,  without  the  application  of  it  to  any 
particular  person  whatsoever  ? 

I  would  fain  enquire,  whether  or  no,  if  serious  christians 
are  hut  desirous  and  inclined  to  come  as  near  to  each  other  tf 
tliey  can,  in  their  sentiments  of  divine  things,  if  they  are  but 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  as  far  as  the  present 
darknesses  and  diniculties  will  allow  of;  I  suy,  whether  they 
may  not  einbrace  one  another  heartily,  and  unite  so  far  in  their 
sentimeuts  as  1  liave  represented  ?  This  will  take  away  a  thou- 
sand cavils  and  contentions,  and  a  tliousand  unchristian  re- 
proaches, from  the  lips  and  pens  of  those  who  worship  the  »aoie 
(lod,  believe  in  the  same  Saviour,  hope  for  the  operations  of  the 
same  blessed  Spirit,  and  d<'sire  to  ascribe  their  salvation  to  lb6 
same  grace  of  God,  who  is  blessed  Jor  evermore  ?  Amen. 

*  Afay  not  the  wnrd^  oC  S  .  Vi^vA;  ^om.  xui. '29.  be  per/ecUj  applied  w 
this  tchcf/ne,  uhom  he  /'rtKncm  h4  oUo  did  pTed«*Un*W,  Ij.'t. 
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Quest.  XV. — What  tithe  State  and  ConrlUion  of  the  Heathens^ 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel^  or  have  utterly  forgot 
and  lo9t  all  I^otices  oj  it  ? 

It  is  oot  to  be  doubted  that  the  gospel  has  been  twice 
preached  to  all  mankind:  first  by  Adam  to  his  family,  which 
came  from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  promised  the  seed  of  the 
troman  to  become  a  Saviour ;  and  then  by  Noah,  who  was  a 
preacher  of  right eousnesSy  and  doubtless  of  grace  also,  to  his 
three  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhcth.  Now  Adam  and  Noah 
were  the  fathers  of  all  mankind,  bdbrc  and  since  the  flood :  And 
in  the  early  ages  it  is  evident,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Ood  and  religion,  in  Hoinv  degrees  of  it,  did  continue  in  several 
families  of  Noah^s  sons  for  a  considerable  time ;  such  as  the 
fiimiiies  of  Molchizedek  king  of  Salem,  Abimelech  king  of 
Gerar,  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  his  four  friends,  and  nianj 
others.  And  whosoever  in  following  ages  retatned  so  much 
knowledge  of  Ciod  and  his  promised  mercy,  as  to  engage  them 
in  repentance  of  all  their  itinH,  in  faith  or  de|>endence  on  divine 
grace,  and  in  new  obedience  to  the  will  of  (jo<l,  might  obtain 
salvatioii.  How  many  or  how  few  these  were,  and  what  fiivour- 
able  allowances  God  miglit  make,  and  otiier  enquiries  relating 
to  this  subject,  may  be  found  more  larg(*ly  discoursi'd  of  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  a  Caveat  acraiast  Infidelity^  and  in  a  book 
called,  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  J I  a  man  Reason  y  both 
published  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  do  1  know  how  to  explain  and 
determine  the  questions  relating  to  thin  subject,  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous manner,  than  those  two  writings  have  done  it ;  so  that 
Ichuse  to  ask  the  favour  oi  my  readers  to  seek  their  satisfactioa 
in  those  discourses. 

However,  concerning  the  heatliens,  I  may  venture  to  de- 
liver one  plain  and  certain  truth,  because  it  is  manitestly  founded 
upon  scripture ;  and  that  is,  since  the  corruption  of  nature 
through  all  mankind  is  so  great  and  deplorable,  since  the  hope 
of  recovery,  by  the  Covenant  of  grace,  liath  only  tliose  faint  and 
feeble  discoveries  of  it  made  to  the  heathens,  which  the  general 
goodness  and  long-suffering  of  God  might  atlbrd  them,  and  since 
they  have  no  outward  call  from  the  word  to  repentance  and  hope, 
it  is  evident  that  the  righteous  God  will  intlict  but  small  punish- 
ment upon  such  heathen  sinners,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
ihall  fkil  undertime  express  sentence  of  damnation,  for  having 
neglected  or  resisted  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  which  has  been 
pablislied  to  them  by  Jesus  Christ  or  the  apostlea,  or  by  any  dis- 
coveries of  the  things  of  tlie  New  Testament,  id  the  nations  or 
ages  where  they  have  lived.  And  thus  our  Lord  himself  de- 
clares, when  he  denoiinoes  his  heavy  woes  against  Chorazin^ 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  ;  and  as8iris^  that  the  \i«iuv%U\w^\\v^ 
of  Tyre  and  Sia'oft,  Sijdom  and  (jomoirah^  shall  be  tolcvabU'vA 


to 
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xomparison  cf  those  who  shall  be  found  sinners  against  the  clear 
gnd  express  publication  of  the  gospel^  at  -the  great  judgment 
day;  Mat.  xi.  20—24. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Paul ;  Acts  XTii.  30.  seems  also  to 
BuppoU  the  same  opiiiioD,  wliere  he  tells  us,  that  Gpd  winked  at 
those  timeSf  at  this  ignorancey  whereio  the  heathen  and  idolatroun 
nations  li^ed  before  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel.  The  word 
vTei^h^att  doth  not  mean  that  he  let  them  go  without  punishment, 
for,  Rom.  ii.  9,  12.  Tribulation  and  anguish  will  Jail  upon  eiery 
§oul  that  doth  evilf  uhether  Jew  or  Gentile.  Those  who  luive 
sinned  without  laWy  shall  perish  without  law:  But  God  took 
but  little  notice  of  them  with  an  eye  of  punishing  justice,  in 
comparison  of  those  who  shall  hear  of  those  solemn  calls  to  re* 
pentance  which  are  now  given  to  men  by  the  gospel  of  Christi 
and  the  preaching  of  the  judgment  of  tlie  world  by  him.  Thus 
every  sinner's  puuislrinent  in  the  other  world,  shall  stand  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  aggravation  of  the  sins  they  have  com- 
mitted,  considered  together  with  the  diflTerent  degrees  of  l\s;\ii 
and  knowledge  they  have  received.  Divine  justice  will  mea- 
sure out  to  every  one  their  righteous  proportions,  with  perfect 
exactess. 


Quest.  XVI. — Ulfai  will  be  the  State  and  Condition  of  that 
large  Part  of  Mankind  ZQho  die  in  Infanci/y  uiuler  any  of 
the  Dispensations  of  the  Covenant  of  Graced 

Answer.  It  is  a  very  large  part  of  mankind,  indeed,  that 
dies  in  the  infant  state,  before  tiny  arrive  at  any  capacity  to 
know  God  or  their  duty,  virtue  or  vice,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not be  charged  with  actual  sin,  or  rewarded  for  actual  obedi- 
ence. If  we  may  judge  by  the  yearly  bills  of  mortality*,  we 
find  more  than  a  third  part  of  tlie  race  of  man  dying  before  they 
arrive  at  two  years  old,  and  about  half  before  five :  A  dreadful 
devastation  of  nature !  A  wide  spectacle  of  ruin,  difTused  over 
all  nations  and  ages,  by  the  sin  of  their  common  father  ! 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  tell  at  what  age  of  life,  or  at  what  de- 
grees of  growiug  reason,  the  great  God  will  appoint  children  to 
stand  upon  their  own  foot,  and  will  deal  with  them  as  rational 

*  Perhap.«  it  will  be  said,  that  the  bills  of  mortality  io  or  near  Londoo,  are 

ito  snfficieot  rule  to  judge  of  tbe  deaths  of  mankiad    in  general,  because  moiti- 

tades  of  young   emtures  die  there  for   want  of  air   and   convenieoref  of  I'f'^ 

But  let  it  be  rcnfiembered   also»  that  io  tbe  savage  nations  of  A»i a ,  Africa  *o^ 

Arw^rica,  there  are  more  of  those  young  crealure«  die  fi)r  want  of  due  cur*-!  »«■ 

for  w,*nt  aUo  of  the  methoda  of  human  skill  to  relinve  the  diseases    of  chiW''"* 

and  bv  this  means  somn  of  \\\**.  savaga  countries  are  almost  depopulated»and  tbt 

jiaffV>n/i  dejtroyedi  af(  travellers  inform  us.     So  that  take  all  oiankiud  togelber, 

»^f}  i  an  n^ady  to  tbisk  iht  liU's  of  murtalit^,  \^  and  near  Loudon,  id«J  P^'^^ 

ae»rlf  yield  us  a  jtt»l  c:*\cuUv\oa  tll^  \o  VV\\»  maXVAt. 
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»tures,  as  intelligent  ^nd  free  a^entfi,  aceordini^  to  their  own 
rsonal  actions  and  behaviour.  Some  perhaps  shall  sooner  be 
judged  capable  and  sufficient  to  act  for  themselves,  ami  shall 
dealt  with  according  to  tlieir  own  moral  conduct,  and  some 
icli  later  ;  and  both  according  to  their  decrees  of  capacity  i9 
ozpy  to  cnusty  and  to  refuse  good  or  evil.  But  this  season  is 
lown  only  to  God  himself,  and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  tcUt 
right;  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

In  the'  mean  time,  while  they  are  deemed  infants,  and  have 
I  personal  sin  or  obedience  of  their  own,  but  only  lie  under  the 
ntencc  of  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  so  far  as  it  is  imputed  to 
em,  let  us  not  senJF  any  of  their  little  souls  into  a  separate 
ite  of  torment,  as  soon  as  death  has  seized  tlieir  bodies,  with-* 
It  an  express  divine  warrant:  Nor  let  ns  raise  up  their  bodies 
^in  from  the  dead,  and  then  doom  them,  soul  and  iMMly,  to 
tense  anguish  and  everlasting  fire  and  sorrow,  merely  for 
dam's  sin,  unless  we  can  find  some  very  evident  sentence  of 
is  kind  passed  upon  tliem  in  the  word  of  God.  The  equity 
id  the  compassion  of  a  God,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by 
le  light  of  reason,  would  not  inflict  so  severe  and  eternal  a 
inishniciit  on  these  Jitlle creatures,  who  are  personally  innocent 
'  free  from  actual  sin  :  And  unless  we  can  find  some  divine 
>velation  that  pronounces  it  with  great  strength  and  evidence, 
t  us  not  so  far  contradict  tlic  gentler  dictates  of  nature  and 
;ason,  as  to  assert  tliis  opinion  tor  truth,  nor  impose  it  on  oiur 
Kii  belief,  nor  on  the  belief  of  otliers.  l^et  us  try  then,  whe- 
ler  we  cannot  find  out  some  milder  punishment  for  their  share 
'  the  guilt  of  Adam,  in  the  bible.  May  we  not  humbly  sup- 
>se,  that  a  most  wise,  most  righteous,  and  most  merciful  God, 
ill  deal  with  them  according  lo  the  following  principles,  de- 
ved  partly  from  the  scriptures,  and  pai  ;ly  from  the  reason  of 
lings  ? 

Principle  I.  As  the  cliildren  of  men  hud  all  been  bom  inno- 
^nt  and  happy,  and  had  worn  out  their  infant  state  in  innocence 
id  happiness,  if  Adam  thoir  father  and  surety  had  stood  iirm  in 
is  obedience  ;  so  l)y  his  fall  and  ili«obedicnce  to  God,  we  liave^ 
Iready  ])roved  that  they  are  all  involved  with  him  in  so  nmchof 
19  guilt  and  misery,  fla  that  they  come  into  the  world  with  natures 
>rrupted  and  vitiated,  both  with  the  principles  of  siu  andseetts 
I  death  :  This  we  have  shewn  before  :  And  thoy  are  exposed 
ereby  to  death,  that  is,  to  the  common  and  everlasting  forfei- 
ire  of  all  tho^e  blesisings,  and  ail  that  life  and  existence,  both 
t*  soul  and  body,  which  God  had  freely  given  tbcm  :  Seeques* 
on  XI.  section  ill.  of  eternal  death.  And  as  for  the  execu- 
on  of  this  general  sentence,  we  find  it  so  far  executed  on 
lildren,  that  they  suffer  the  pains  and  agonies  of  mortallv.^^  ^\v&. 
t  last  bodily  d^ath ;  though  they  have  not  umied)V\va\.\^^  ^«^- 
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•bnnlly  Mid  actually,  after  the  similitudr  of  Jdafti^a  framgm^ 
siony9L%  in  Rom.  v.'  14.  and  there  tbe  scripture  ieavca  ibem,  that 
is,  in  dcuth  and  the  ^rave. 

II.  It  has  been  panted,  thai  the  actual  and  personal  sin  of 
Adam,  might  provoke  his  Maker  so  far,  as  to  continue  his  soul 
in  its  natural  immortality  after  his  bodily  life  was  forfeited  and 
finished  ;  and  this  is  because  he  was  a  personal  ^nd  actual  sin- 
ner :  And  God  may  see  it  divinely  proper,  that  he  should  suffer 
long  anguish  of  conscience,  tribulation  aud  wrath  after  death, 
acconiing  to  the  aggravation  of  his  personal  crime^  that  is,  upon 
supposition  that  he  accepted  not  the  covenant  of  ^race  :  Yet  it 
does  not  follow,  that  the  great  God  will  pwish  the  mere  imputed 
guilt  of  his  infant  posterity  in  so  severe  a  manner  ;  or  that  he 
will  continue  their  souls  in  being,  whose  whole  life  and  being  is 
forfeited  by  Adam^s  sin,  and  that  he  will  give  them  Uieir  being, 
and  life  again,  and  fix  them  in  an  inunortal  state,  merely  to 
make  them  suffer  long  anguish  and  endless  misery  for  the  sin  of 
Adam.  Nor  is  this  severity  any  where  taught  us  in  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  1  am  well  assured,  that  our  reasonings  from  the  good- 
ness and  equity  of  God  will  incline  us  to  judge  more  favourably 
of  his  sentence  upon  infants,  and  will  lead  us  to  the  milder  and 
softer  side  of  the  question,  as  1  intimated  before. 

III.  There  is  one  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
God  will  resume  the  forfeited  life  and  existence  of  the  souls  of 
children  as  well  as  of  their  bodies,  and  will  not  continue  their 
immortal  spirits  to  sufler  tormenting  punishment  for  ever  ;  because 
having  no  personal  sin,  they  can  have  no  anguish  of  conscience, 
nor  inward  vexaticm  :  They  cannot  suffer  any  self  re])roache8 
for  sin,  for  they  have  committed  none  :  Nor  can  this  be  conveyed 
to  them  by  any  imputed  guilt  of  Adam,  though  it  is  a  very  great 
part  of  the  punishment  of  souls  for  actual  sin,  as  being  the  natu- 
ral etFt'ct  of  personal  transgression  and  guilt.  If  therefore  they 
are  punished  for  Adam's  sin  in  another  world,  it  must  probably 
be  by  actual  pains  and  torments  inflicted  on  them  by  God  himself, 
since  the  most  natural  cff*ects  of  sin,  that  is,  guilt  and  anguish  of 
eonsciencr,  cannot  reach  them  :  And  is  it  agreeable  to  the  nature 
and  mercy  of  a  God  to  inflict  such  positive  and  endless  pains  or 
tornientH  with  his  own  hand,  on  such  little  creatures,  who  are 
free  from  all  personal  iniquity,  and  have  no  other  crime  but  that 
they  were  born  of  Adam  ? 

IV.  If  you  should  imagine  that  the  mere  sense  of  the  loss 
of  God's  iavour,  withont  any  actual  inflictions  of  pain,  is  all  the 
puiiishntent  that  children  shall  suffer  in  their  souls  ;  tell  me  hovr 
that  ran  be  without  some  positive  and  actual  agency  of  God  in  it  ? 
For  unless  God,  son>e  way  or  other,  give  them  a  sense  what  his 

favour  is^  and    what  is  the  loss  of  it,  how   can   they  have  this 
knowledge  ?    'And  8\i\cct\\c^  \ml\^\ml\^  wA.Nxs^duxtUis  world 
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long  enough  to  acquire  any  ideas  of  a  God,  a  creature,  a  law^ 
tbeaifice  and  transgression y  sin  and  duiUj  the  favour  of  Gody  the 
\os$  of  his  favour y  punishmenty  i^c.  it  is  hardly  'to  be  supposed, 
Ibat  the  blessed  God  will  furuish  them  with  these  ideas  in  m 
hture  state  of  immortality,  merely  and  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
nake  them  feel  their  misery  in  their  eternal  loss  of  the  divine 
avour  ;  and  that  on  no  other  account,  but  for  having  been  once 
K>rii  into  this  world  in  an  unhappy  relation  to  Adam,  the  actual 
anner.  Those  short  miseries  which  end  with  life,  are  much  more 
iaay  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  foot  of  divine  resentment  for 
ldam*s  sin  than  any  everlasting  paint.  . 

The  late  learned  Doctor  Ridgley  indeed,  in  his  Discourses 
>f  Original  Sin,  with  modesty  and  ingenuity  has  represented 
tills  sentiment  to  the  world  :  And  I  cannot  but  declare  myself  so 
far  of  his  opinion,  that  the  blessed  God  will  not  impress  on  them 
these  ideas  of  divine  things,  nor  shew  the  souls  of  infants  in  the 
other  world  what  are  those  powers  and  pleasures  which  they 
have  lost  by  Adam's  sin,  on  pur|>ose  only  to  torment  those  little 
creatures,  who  never  knew  what  sin  was,  nor  ever  sinned  against 
God  in  their  wills,  by  actual  personal  disobedience.    But  where- 
as Doctor  Ridgley  supposes  the  immortal  existence  of  such  infant 
souls  in  a  sort  of  stupid   ignorance  or   insensibility,  which    the 
scripture   no  where  intimates,  I  think  it  is  much  more  natural 
and  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  will  deprive  both  body  and 
soul  of  life  which  Adam   had  forfeited  for  himself  and  for  them, 
according  to  the  first  threatening  of  death  :    And  since  the  book 
of  scripture  has  not  revealed  it,  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  bookof 
reason,  nor  can  I  conceive  what  end  it  can  attain  in  divine  pro- 
vidence, to  continue  so  many  millions  of  infant  souls  in  an  eter- 
nal state  of  stupor  :    Is  it  agreeable  to  the  conduct  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  the  government  of  a  God,  to  maintain  such  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  ideots,  equal  in  number  to  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  human   race,  in  a  long  endless  duration,  and  to 
reign  over  such  an  immense  nation  of  senseless  and  thoughtless 
immortals  ?     I  add  yet  further,  it   is   very  hard  to  understand 
how  a  human  soul,  which  1  cannot  conceive  of  but  as  a  thinking 
being,  should  exist  without  any  ideas  at  all,  and  that  for  eternal 
ages.     Upon  the  whole  therefore,  the  state  of  non-existence,  to 
which  we  here  suppose  them  to  be  reduced   after  death,  is  much 
more  probable,  being  the  least  demerit  of  i([nputed  sin,  or  an 
everlasting  forfeiture  of  life,  and  a  sort  of  endless  punishment 
without  pain. 

V.  Neither  have  we  any  intimations  from  scripture,  that  all 
the  bodies  of  infants  will  be  raised  again  at  the  great  day,  in 
order  to  come  into  judgment:  And  if  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to 
tliink  and  judge  without  prejudice,  we  may  find  it  highly  probable, 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  infant  bodies,  which  will  never 
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bo  restored  fo  life,  nor  their  persons  be  summoned  to  judgment  Id 
the  last  great  day  ;  and  that  for  these  two  reasons  : 

I.  We  have  before  shewn,  that  as  bodily  death  was  threa- 
tened by  the  law  of  innoceney  or  covenant  of  works  to  Adam,  ai 
the  head' of  a  numerous  race,  so  tliis  is  evidently  executed  upoa 
ail  his  infant-seed  ;  for  d^atk  has  reigned  over  them  in  every  ag^ 
as  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  being  so  far  imputed  to  them ; 
as  Rom.  v.  12 — 14.     But  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body 
included  in  that  threatening ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  suppose,  th^ 
the  most  gracious  God,  who  has   never  threatened  it,  will  raiie 
these  infant  bodies  into  an  endless  life,  merely  to  suffer  everlast- 
ing anguish  and  pain  in  the  body,  for  the  imputed  sin  ot  their 
first  father,  since  tliey  have  no  actual   or  personal  guilt  of  their 
own.     Mere  imputed  sin,  witliout  actual  transgression,  is  the 
least  and  lowest  sort  of  guilt  that  can   he  ;    and  therefore  it  ii 
highly  probable,  a  righteous  and   mercifiil    God  will  inflict  on 
them  the  least  and  lowest  sort  of  punishment  threatened  to  tioi 
that  is,, death  in  the   mihlest  sense  of  it,  or  an   universal  and 
eternal  destruction  of  soul  and  body,  which  are  forfeited  by  sin. 

II.  When  the  resurrection  of  sinners  is  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, it  is  always  that  they  may  be  judged  expressly  according  to 
t/ieir  "u-orks^  mcordiiig  to  xi'/tat  they  have  done  i/i  the  iorfy, 
whether  good  or  evil ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Now  infants  have  done 
no  works  of  sin  or  rit^hteousncs.s  :  Tliey  are  not  moral  agoDtsio 
the  infant-slate  ;  and  it  is  not  said  in  scriptures,  thai  such  shall 
be  brouij^at  into  ji^di^^ment.  Tlie  entjuiros  and  ticcisions  of  a  judj* 
nient-seat  are  only  appointed  for  actual  siiniors.  See  tlie  wordi 
of  scripture  on  this  subject :  Jolin  v.  28,  29.  The  hour  is  comitiSj 
zc'hi'ii  all  that  arc  lu  their  gra\;(fs  shall  Inav  his  voicc^  and  sliall 
coi/id  Jortk  ;  ihcff  uho  have  dnnc  good  fo  the  resurrection  of  lift^ 
and  theii  xcho  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  oj  damnatioii ; 
Kcv.  NX.  12,  13.  And  1  saw  the  dcad^  small  and  great,  stand 
bvlorc  (iod,  that  is,  tlie  \ih^\\  and  low,  rich  and  poor, — and  they 
ti'cre  Jad<ycd  out  of  those  things  which  zcrre  written  in  the  booksy 
according  to  their  uorlcs.  And  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead,  and 
death  and  hell,  or  the  grave,  or  the  sejiarate  state,  aave  up  their 
deady  and  they  zcere  judged,  every  nuni  according  to  their  tcorks. 
Observe  lurr,  that  llie  words  small  and  great  must  siirnify  per- 
sons of  IiIl;)!  and  low  dcfi;reo,  wlio  can  i)e  judi^^'cd  accorilinj  to 
their  works,  but  tlie  word  small  caiaiot  siir-nify  infants,  because 
they  !iuvc  no  n.oral  works  lor  which  \\w\  n\'\gUX  be  judged*. 

VI.  And  indeed,  where   any  future    punishments   of  the 

*  An<]  to  confirm  this  sen?«»  of  Ihe  wonls  i»iaU  and  greol^  let  it  be  fOB* 
f4f**:\f^j  tat  in  anollir^r  text  of  the  same  vrrUt  r,  thr^e  wi.:rd«i  cannot  m^rt 
/ri/*^i)ts  and   iuh.lt,   bul  tiMist  'j'gnify,  poor  and  rick,  or  mraii  nfttl  hohourabie;  Titv- 

Mi,  IS.  bfcausr  they  are  boUi  siidXo  \«ay  VYk«  u^m^^^C  ide  Lord,  wbicb  caooot  b* 

Mbcribcd  to  iofants. 
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ler  world  are  repreaenied  in  scriptore,  it  is  always  for  the 
tual   transgrcsuoDi  of  penoDs  who  are  capable  of  koowius;, 
UMD^  and  refuting  good  or  evil,  which  infants  are  not  capable 
doing;  for  the  word  of  God  gives  us  this  very  character  of 
I  in&nt ;  Is.  tii.  10.  viz,  that  he  knows  not  to  rtfute  the  eri/» 
•d  chUMt  ike  good.    Let  us  look  into  the  texts  frhere  future  judg- 
lent  and  future  punishments  are  described.    Ec.  xi.  9.  <'  Re- 
jice,  O  young  mani  in  thy  youth, — and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
by  heart,  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
mng  thee  into  judgment,**  and  chapter  xii.  14.    It  is  only  visi- 
lie  works  of  the  life,  or  secret  workingt  of  the  thoughts,  that  ist 
moral  actions,  <*  that  God  will  bring  into  judgment,  whether 
liey  be  good  or  evil."    Mat.  xii.  36.  <<  Every  idle  word  that 
nen  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment."    Mat  xzv.  41,  42.  ^  Depart  from  roe,  ye  cursed^ 
iato  everlasting  fire,  for  I  was  an  huogfcred  and  ye  gave  me  no 
neat ; — I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not,  &c."  Rom.  ii.  3, 
S,  6.  "  Thinkcst  thou,   O  man,  who  judgest  them  which  do 
aqcb  things,  and  dost  the  same,  that  thou  slialt  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  Uod  ?  Thou  trcasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds."    3  Cor. 
V.  10  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  accord* 
log  to  that  which  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 
Ah  this  refers  only  to  the  actual  works  of  men.    Nor  can  I  find 
in  the  whole  book  of  God,  any  one  syllable  of  the  punishment 
of  infanUi,  either  in  their  souls  or  bodies  after  this  life  ;  all  that 
the  scripture  reveals  of  punishment  in  a  world  to  come,  whether 
il  be  in  a  separate  state,  or  at  the  resurrection,  falls  upon  those 
only  who  have  been  guilty  of  actual  personal  transgressions,  and 
src  proper  objects  of  a  judgment. 

VII.  You  will  ask  here,  "  Is  there  no  resurrection  then  for 
the  bodies  of  the  infants  of  good  and  pious  persons,  who  liave 
repented  of  their  sins,  returned  to  God,  and  accepted  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  in  all  its  extent,  for  time  and  eternity  ?  Is 
there  no  happy  rising-day  for  the  dying  children  of  those  parents, 
who  have  laid  a  luimble  claim  to  God  as  their  God,  and  the  God 
of  their  seed,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  him  according  to 
the  language  of  God^s  covenant  with  Abraham  ?  Do  not  these 
hUssinfrt  come  upon  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Chnsi?  Gal.  iii. 
14.  You  will  ask,  whether  I  myself  have  not  explained  the 
covenant  of  grace,  witli  the  blessings  of  it,  to  extend  to  tlie 
children  of  l»elievers,  or  good  men,  under  question  XII.  section 
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tion  of  (he  dead  from  this  very  principle,  that  God  it  the  God  oj 
Abraham,  haac,  A'r.  Luke  xx.  37,  38  f  And  must  not  neb 
cliildren  therefore  be  raised  from  the  dead  ?  To  this  1 


I  have  alloTTcd  this  under  the  twclftli  tjuestinn,  aud  \  con- 
firm it  all  here  :  For  nbalevcr  1  have  said  under  this  last  quei> 
liou  coiiceniinfr  infants,  relates  to  those  only  who  stand  upon  (he 
toot  of  Adam *s  broken  covenant  of  wurks,  and  have  iio  internt 
iu  a  better  covenant ;  that  is,  it  belongs  only  to  the  children  of 
wicked  men  who  died  in  Adam,  and  nlio  have  not  received  or 
accepted  of  the  covenant  of  mercy  and  life  Ihruiigh  Jesus 
Christ :  Hut  llic  iiiftiiit-afiiipi'ing  of  tlioac  who  Lave  repented  of 
sin,  and  accepted  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
included  ni  (he  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  ubirh 
come  npoM  Gentile  believers  und  their  seed,  as  well  as  on  the 
JetVB  tlivongh  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal  extent 
•f  them ;  lor  Clirht  wui  t/ie  viiiiisler  of  the  c'lrcvmciiion,  or  tent 
to  the  Jcnisli  nation,  ta  coujinn  the  promises  of  God  made  vnto 
ihv  futhtrs,  that  is,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  that 
the  Gentiles  might  gl'jiift/  God  for  his  merctj.  See  Gal.  iii.  li 
Iloiu.  XV.  9.  And  tliereiorc  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  from 
hmiiy  places  of  scripture,  that  as  they  have  a  share  in  this  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  the  blessings  (hereof  Ilirough  (he  faith  « 
i>ie(y  of  their  parents,  being  inoupable  to  put  forth  en  act  of  taith 
atid  piety  themselves,  so  (hey  shall  he  raised  again  to  an  etcrnil 
Jife  uf  tioUnesB  and  happiness  together  with  their  parents,  as  tiif 
BOiif  and  daughters  uf  Abraham  who  have  God  for  their  God. 

VIII.  As  (here  are  several  texts  of  scrljiture  from  wbicb  \ 
suppose  such  inferences  may  he  made,  so  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  one  or  two  sjiceches  of  the  prophets  which  seem  to  Inlend 
hud  incau  llic  resurrection  and  happiness  of  the  children  of  true 
chrislians.  If  \vc  look  into  la.  Ixv,  23.  God  is  there  speaking 
concerning  the  blessing  iihich  shall  conic  upon  his  people  in  (be 
chrJstia^i  cliuich,  when  those  Jews  who  had  refused  the  Messiili 
were  cut  uHi  and  God  calls  his  oivn  neogde  by  another  name,  tbst 
is,  christians.  The  promise  is  this,  They  shall  not  laboui'  in  zain, 
nor  hrin"  forth  for  trouble,  for  thei/  are  Ifie  seed  pf  the  Messti 
of  the  iMrd,  and  their  oj/'sprivg  xvith  them.  Now  we  find  by 
experienccin  all  agosof  the  christian  clmich,  thatinfauta  die,  ai 
well  as  they  di<l  before ;  and  yet  it  is  said.  Their  parents  Ml 
not  labour  111  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble :  IIow  can  this  fce 
fulfilled,  but  by  the  right  of  thetr  cliildren  to  the  extensive  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  of  grace,  that  is,  a  resurrection  to  eteniil 
life  r  And  it  is  put  upon  this  fool,  tliat  they  are  the  seed  of  the 
blessed  tf  the  Ij3rd,  they  enjoy  the  blcsshig  of  their  father  Abn- 
hani  in  whom  all  nations  are  blessed,  that  Ood  is  their  tiod 
tad  tlic  God  of  their  oflbpriug  together  with  them. 

The  other  text  is,  Jcr.  xxjti.  IS.  compared  with  Mat.  ii. 
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.  where  the  prophet  Jeremy  is  cited ;  A  voice  xtas  heard  in 
tnui,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for 
*  children  refused  to  be  comfort edy  because  theu  were  not,-  Thus 
ih  the  liOrdy  refrain  thu  voice  from  weepings  and  thy  eyes 
m  tears :  Thy  work  shall  be  rewarded^  saith  the  Lord,  and 
ry  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy  ;  and  there  is 
76  in  thy  end^  saith  the  Lordj  that  thy  children  shall  come 
lin  to  their  own  border.  Though  this  prophecy  might  havc^ 
ne  sort  of  accomplishment  at  the  captivity  of  the  children  of 
nyamin  the  sun  of  Rachel  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  the  resto- 
ion  of  their  posterity  by  Cyrus,  ydt  it  seems  more  literally^ 
Jnly  and  expressly  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  slatigliter  of  the 
ants  in  Bethlehem  near  Rama,  as  St.  Matthew  explains  it, 
d  by  their  return  from  the  land  of  the  last  enemy,  death,  and 
HT  standing  in  their  own  border,  that  is,  in  the  heavenly 
maau,  wliere  their  parents  considered  in  prophecy  as  true 
raehtes,  have  obtaiivd  the  promised  inheritance:  And  thus 
)  mother's  travalL  in  bearing  the  children,  as  well  as  hci' 
irk  of  fuith  aiwl  prayer  for  her  children,  shall  be  rewarded  by 
hokliiii^  tho::i  return  from  the  land  of  death,  their  common 
emvi  and  placed  together  with  themselves  in  the  heavenly 
rafliso,  which  is  Iheir  border  or  portion. 

It  in  tLcrefore  only  the  children  of  wicked  parents  concern* 
^  whoiii  1  suppose  the  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy  of  Ood  will 
n  to  di^stro)  thoin  entirely  by  death,  or  to  resume  the  forfeited 
e  ot  soul  uiid  body.  It  seems  evident  to  me,  that  though  there 
e  some  liints  and  reasonable  hopes  of  the  ha|)py  resurrectidii  of 
e  offspring  of  good  men  to  be  derived  from  scripture,  yet  all 
her  children  in  this  world  are  also  brought  down  to  death  for 
e  sin  of  Ailam  by  the  word  of  God,  and  they  are  left  in  death : 
ut  ueitlier  reason  or  scripture,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  provides 
y  happiness  or  unliappinf'ss,  any  reward  or  punishment  for' 
cm  in  a  world  to  come  ;  and  how  can  we  go  further  than  reason 
scripture  will  lead  us?  And  if  I  may  freely  speak  my  own 
ntiuKMits  bore,  i  would  say,  since  neither  reason  nor  scripture, 
rtainly  and  |)lainly  teach  us  any  thing  concerning  the  souls  of 
e  infants  of  wicked  men  after  death  ;  and  if  I  must  not  leave 
em  in  a  state  of  uon-oxiRtence,  I  would  much  rather  chuse  to 
ppose  tlioin  at  the  death  of  the  body  entered  into  a  new  and 
Tsonai  state  of  trial,  than  1  would  condemn  them  to  a  wretched 
surrectioii  and  eternal  misery  for  nothing  else,  hut  because 
ey  were  born  of  Adam,  the  original  transgressor.  This  is 
ily  a  cumpardtive  thoui^ht  by  the  way.  But  to  pursue  and 
pport  my  ))reseot  scheme  of  their  annihilation  at  death,  1  must 
iswer  two  or  three  objections  following.  , 

IX.  Against  this   hypothesis  it  will  be  perhaps  objected^ 
st,  of  what  use  can  it  be  for  the  gr«8t  (iud  to  bring  so  many 

B  b  5  i 


Aiotmiid  ibiih  of  fhe  children  of  irididd  jitreiiti  into  bd 
dMtroy  them  ap  inioq  ? 

Amwer  I.  Who  can  tell  me  of  wlwt  oie  it  can  be  fiii 
fp  crente  eo  many  milliont  of  cbiiBsted  beinga  in  tlie  sea, 
^e  wodda  and  deaarta  for  ao  abort  a  continuance  ?  Who  ^ 
why  he  diould  exert  bia  aloiighty  power  to  piroduoe  ao 
myriada  of  fiahea  which  man  ne^er  aeea,  and  inaecta,  enii 
pnriouaand  divine  artifioe,  of  which  milliona  are  brought  1 
one  day,  which  are  never  aeien  of  men»  and  which  in  a  few 
Of; roon^periab again,  Jtt, are loat for eVer ?  It ia aa  eaa; 
QpaohMtibodia  to  qrcmte  abutt  make  men  aa  w 

^kj^^it  ia  the,j3luatrioua  and  inconcdirable  magnificence 
gayemment,  thai  he  can  produce  worlda  of  auch  wonderfiil 
*  ^irea  and  wffW  tf^j^m  witliout  any  loaa,  though  he  ahoold 
aMJiMdiit  ua  with  any  of  hia  reaaona  or  purpoaea  for  thb  oa 
Why  muat  au^  aorry  creatnrea  aa  men  are,  be  ao^uaintei 
the  deaigna  and  reaaona  of  every  thing  that  a  God.  tlunka  fit! 

II.  Though  the  purposes  and  ends  of  the  great  God  i 
above  our  reach ;  yet  we  may  8up{X)se  God  to  have  tlii 
design  in  the  creation  and  destruction  of  so  many  cliildreB 
to  let  those  wiclced  parents,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  a 
constant  evil  of  sin  in  tlie  effects  or  punishment  tiicreof,  e 
the  sin  of  Adam  in  the  weaknesses  and  pains  and  death  of 
children  ;  and  to  keep  a  lively  image  of  these  things  alwai 
fore  the  eyes  of  men,  in  the  continual  succession  of  so 
visille  agonies  agd* dying  groans  and  deaths  of  mankind  in 
jioungest  hqursof  lite.  This  same  design  and  effect  is  atl 
alHO  by  the  mortality  and  deatUs  of  all  children,  even  tb 
pioui  parents,  wliose  souls  are  carried  to  heaven  by  the  cov 
of  grac^  and  the  faith  of  their  parents.  God  will  have  a  i 
nual  sense  of  tho  evil  of  this  original  sin  maintained  in  al 
families  of  mankind,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  fur  his  oof 

X.  Let  me  now  mention  a  second  objection  against  th 
of  thotighta  concerning  infants ;  and  that  is,  if  the  cluUh 
wicked  parents  do  not  rise  from  the  dead,  but  arc  destroyed 
and  body,  as  lying  under  the  original  sente.nccof  death,  wi 
this  opinion  tempt  parenls  to  be  negligent  of  the  lives  of 
infants  ?  And  some  perhaps  might  be  tempted  to  put  the 
death,  that  they  may  not  grow  up  to  sin,  and  thereby  es 
tliemselves  to  eternal  misery.  I  answer,  That  good  persom 
not  be  guilty  of  this  crime;  for  such  wilful  and  inhuman  mi 
would  be  a  plain  proof  they  had  no  true  religion  nor  goot 
nor  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace :  Nor  can  they  Inivc 
such  temptation  if  they  walk  according  to  this  covenant,  be 
tfie  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  secured  to  tlieir 
Am  for  wicked  parents,  tliey  have  so  much  natural  love  and 
'eero  for  tiie  welfare  q£  \V[e\t  ^VAx^ilasl  ^%  ^S&>  md  ao 
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regard  to  any  thing  of  a  future  world,  that  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  this  event  The  ties  of  nature  and  parental  afiectiou 
jp  the  men  ot  the  world  are  generally  much  stronger  than  any 
thing  else  that  relates  to  another  worLn.  There  are  many  of  the 
widied  among  men,  who  actually  believe  tliat  children  have  no- 
future  state,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  this  temptation  prevail. 

But  further,  Can  we  suppose  any  perM)n  can  be  so  mad  and 
iaconnstcnt  as  to  fear  the  future  uncertain  danger  of  God's 
wrath  for  a  child,  if  he  has  no  fear  of  it  for  himself?  Or  will  be 
run  himself  into  certain  present  damnation  if  he  die  under  such 
an  impious  and  inhuman  sin  of  wilful  murder,  in  order  to  secure 
a  child  from  the  future  uncertain  danger  of  impenitence  and  dam* 
nation,  that  is,  if  it  live  to  man's  estate  and  grow  wicked  ?  This 
is  so  unnatural  a  temptation,  especially  to  wicked  parents  who 
have  fittle  regard  to  future  and  eternal  things,  that  if  the  repre- 
sentation which  I  have  made  of  the  case  of  infants,  be  agreeable 
to  reason  and  scripture,  I  think  tlie  danger  of  such  a  suppos(*d 
jwssible  inconvenience  is  so  small,  as  is  by  no  means  suflicietft  to 
refiitc  this  scheme  of  thoughts,  or  to  forbid  the  publication  of  it. 

XI.  I  should  here  also  take  notice  tliat  there  is  a  third  ob- 
jection against  my  iiy}>otlie8]s ;  and  that  is,  there  have  been  some 
persons  who  sup|M).se  we  have  no  need  of  this  annihilating  scheme 
concerning  the  case  of  infants,  to  niollify  the  severity  of  it,  since 
io  their  opinion,  one  half  of  the  fifth  chapter  lo  the  Romans  re- 
presents our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  removing  entirely  all  the  guilt 
of  .the  sin  of  Adam  from  mankind,  and  that  the  misery  and 
destriurtion  that  was  brought  on  the  race  of  mankind,  by  the  fall 
of  tlidr  first  parents  js  efledually  cancelled  and  abolished  by  the 
obedience  and  death  of  the   Son  of  God,  excepting  only   their 
sickness  and  natural  death  of  their  bodies,  which  infants  are 
subject  to  as  well  as  grown  persons.     But  to  this  1  answer,  The 
design  of  that  chapter  is  to  shew,  that' God  has  laid  as  sufficiei)t 
iflid  folid  a  foundation  in  the  obcidience  and  death  of  Christ  for 
Upe  reppvery  of  tnen  from  the  ruins  of  their  nature,  tlieir  guilt 
Ufd  misery,  in  and  by  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  Adam  had  laid 
br  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  posterity  according  to  the  cove- 
Dsnt  of  works :  But  as  none  but  tlie  posterity  of  Adam  are  in- 
volyi^  in  his  curse,  so  the  blessing  is  only  apj^ied  there  to  those 
who  become  the  seed  and  posterity  of  Christ  by  faith  and  repcnt- 
ince,  and  by  accepting  tlie  covenant  of  grace :  for  it  is  suffici- 
iotlj  e^idoiit  from  constant  experience  and  observation  in  'Oppo- 
iition  to  this  ojnnion,  that  sin  and  pain  and  death,  which  were 
iropgfat  in   by  the  fall  of  Adam,  still  infect  human  nature  in 
ereij  sop  and  daughter  of  man  which  comes  into  tl^e  world :  and 
iow  em  these  evident  consequents  an<l  legal  penalties  of  sin 
xintiniic  among  infants,  if  all  tlie  guilt  and  cocvHeav\ew\  ^^iscX.^  v!^ 
f('dam*3  ten  bctakeiiaway  from  thciii  by  tlie  UQdcrtaVvtigo^CVv^A 
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Our  daily  and  constant  experience  abundantly  proves,  tbat  tini 
opinion  of  the  universal  and  actual  abolition  of  sin,  and  the 
curse  brought  in  by  Adam  on  his  infant  race  must  be  a  men 
mistake. 

XII.  And  if  it  should  be  said  still,  that  this  recovery  of 
mankind  from  the  curse  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
infants,  chiefly  refers  to  their  future  state  after  death,  and  that  it 
ensures  salvation  universally  to  all  who  die  in  infancy ;  I  might 
very  well  answer, 

I.  That  neither  do  the  words  of  that  place  of  scripture,  nor 
does  its  connection  with  the  context  discover  this  doctrine  there ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  it  without  acme  clearer 
testimony  of  scripture.     Besides, 

II.  If  we  consult  the  word  of  God  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  it,  we  shall  iind  no  blessing  or  curse  coming  upon 
children  in  their  very  infancy,  but  by  the  covenant  or  conduct  or 
character  of  their  parents.  If  the  children  of  Adam  die,  ther 
are  doomed  to  death  together  with  him  ;  Rom.  v.  12 — ^21.  If 
Abraham's  seed  are  blessed,  it  is  together  with  their  father ;  Gen. 
xvii.  7 — 11.  If  the  unbelieving  Jews  are  the  branches  broken  off 
from  the  good  olive  tree,  their  little  buds  are  broken  off  together 
with  them  ;  and  if  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  arc  grafted  into  it, 
their  buds -or  tender  offspring  arc  grafted  in  together  with  them 
also  ;  Rom.  xi.  17 — 34.  The  scripture  gives  us  no  aooountof 
God's  dealing  with  children  in  their  infancy,  but  as  a  part  <rf their 
parents,  and  considered  as  one  with  them.  Now  how  shall  the 
children  of  wicked  men,  according  to  the  current  of  scripture, 
be  brought  into  this  salvation  by  Christ,  if  their  parents  do  not 
accept  nor  share  in  this  salvation  ?     In  the  third  place, 

III.  I  would  enquire  whether  this  opinion  that  all  infants 
are  saved,  doth  not  much  more  directly  and  abundantly  expose 
children  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  foregoing  objection,  vis.  by 
tempting  wicked  persons  to  send  them  to  heaven,  either  by  neg- 
lecting or  destroying  their  lives  upon  eartli,  in  order  to  convey 
them  to  certain  happiness.  A  wicked  man,  or  woman,  who  bu 
never  su  many  children,  will  be  tempted  upon  this  foot  to  say, 
why  should  I  take  any  care  of  these  children,  let  them  come  into 
the  world  as  fast  as  they  will,  and  let  them  die  as  fast  as  they 
come  ;  there  arc  so  many  more  inhabitants  of  heaven  ;  and  why 
shoul'l  I  nurse  tlicm  up  in  life  merely  to  bring  tb^m  into  the 
danger  of  hell  ?  Is  not  this  a  temptation  much  greater  than  that 
of  sending  them  into  non-existence  ? 

IV.  I  add  in  the  last  place,  that  if  all  children,  dying  in 
infancy,  {ire  certainly  saved,  what  are  the  special  privileges  whidi 
are  so  often  asserted  in  scripture  to  belong  to  the  children  of  pious 
parents  and  the  seed  of  Abraham,    in  having  OoA  to  be  their 
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o  the  cliilclren  of  good  men,  who  have  acoepted  tlic  covenant  of 
{race  in  Cbrial  Jesus,  above  what  is  promised  to  tbe  children  of 
he  wicked,  who  liave  broken  the  covenant  of  works,  and  who 
lave  no  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  for  them* 
idves  or  their  posterity,  because  they  have  not  accepted  of 
tt  ?  Has  the  ofispring  of  the  righteous  no  adf antage  of  the 
widied  after  ail  these  gracious  words  of  promise  ?  I  fear 
mch  an  opinion  does  not  bear  a  kind  aspect  on  tlie  faithful* 
Dess  of  God  in  his  word,  to  represent  and  promise  that  as  a  |>e' 
^Kar  kindness  and  grace  to  the  children  of  good  men,  whidi 
eqaalif  belongs  to  all,  even  tlie  most  impious  and  wicked. 

Upon  tlie  wliole,  the  opinion  of  the  salvation  of  all  children, 
19  it  has  no  countenance  from  the  bible,  so  it  has  no  foundation  in 
he  reason  of  things  ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  transactions  of  God 
vhh  men,  as  represented  in  scripture,  appears  much  more  con- 
istentand  uniform  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  here  prop- 
osed. Yet  if  any  of  my  readers  are  utterly  averse  to  these 
entiments,  let  them  find  out  wherein  1  have  run  counter  to 
le  word  of  Ghxl.  The  scripture  brings  down  the  infants  of 
icked  parents  to  the  grave,  and  leaves  them  there,  and  so 
0  I:  1*he  scripture  has  not  provided  any  resurrection  for 
lem,  neither  can  I  do  it.  And,  in  matUT-s  of  pure  revelation, 
lough  we  may  pro|)ose  an  expedient  to  solve  great  difficul- 
es,  yet  I  would  be  always  cautious  of  as^rting  what  God 
IS  not  revealed. 
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Or  the  Advantages  of  this  whole  Scheme. 

THUS  1  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  so  far  as  my 
lasou  would  assist  me,  what  relief  may  be  given  to  some  of 
osc  doctrines  of  revelation  which  seem  to  have  a  harsh  sound, 
'  a  painful  and  disagreeable  appearance  in  them,  and  which 
ight  seem  to  lay  any  imputation  upon,  tbe  conduct  of  God  and 
ovideucc.  It  is  and  must  be  confessed  tliereare  some  diffi. 
ilties  which  attend  thp  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  misery 
^reading  over  all  the  race  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
vin^  grace  ot*  God  in  Cfinst  Jesus  providing  a  way  of  reco- 
Ty  for  a  lost  world,  even  for  all  that  are  willing  to  accept  of  it, 
id  yet  at  the  same  time  securing  some  certain  success  to  the 
idertaking  of  Ciirist  in  the  salvation  of  those  whom  the  Father 
ith  given  nim.  And  yet  all  these  seem  to  be  doctrines  pretty 
ainiy  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures  :  Nor  are  they  mere  opinions 
r  speculation,  but  they  have 'a  great  and  important  iimaeiice 
»en  our  practice. 
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If  we  are  well  peraatded  of  original  tin,  and  that  our  oa- 
lures  are  so  corrupt  and  degenerate,  we  shall  learn  to  lUMumUt 
before  a  God  of  majeUy  aiui  holiness^  whioh  is  the  very  first  put 
of  all  our  religion.    We  shall  also  be  candid  and  meek  and  com- 
passionate towards  each  other  without  pride  and  scorn,  beiii; 
all  liable  to  the  same  mistakes  and  infinnitiea,  the  saoie  passioos 
aud  miseries,  and  being  all  involved  in  the  same  oondenuiatiofl 
and  deeeneracy.    And  if  we  shall  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputed  sin  of  Adam  is  so  far  from  being  %  diiBculty  or  hardship 
in  this  article,  tliat  it  is  the  only  effectual  way  to  solve  the  propt- 
gation  of  the  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  our  natures, 
and  to  absolve  the  oonduot  of  God  from  all  blame,  we  shall  raise 
no  more  murmuring  cavils  against  the  providence  of  Qod  bereiq, 
but  receive  it  in  tlie  light  in  which  the  scripture  seems  to  have  re- 
presented it  with  all  submission  and  silence.    God  is  jusi^  though 
man  he  sinful  and  miserable. 

If  we  are  made  deeply  sensible  of  our  uniyersal  guilt  and 
degeneracy  in  Adam,  we  shall  thankfully  rqoice  in  every  diseo- 
yery  of  divine  mcrcv,  and  especially  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christy 
tcho  is  the  second  Adam^  and  the  only  appointed  way  of  our  sol- 
vation :  We  shall  be  more  prepared  to  receive  it  with  greater 
humility,  gratitude  and  joy,  when  we  see  our  souls  so  utterly 
lost  and  undone  in  a  state  of  nature  :  And  we  shall  depend  more 
entirely  upon  the  grace  of  God  the  Father^  and  his  Son  Jcm^ 
and  the  influences  of  the  b/csscd  Spirit,  for  every  part  of  our 
restoration  and  recovery.  AH  the  doctrines  of  the  special  grarc 
of  God,  of  the  redemption  of  CIrrisf,  and  of  the  sanctifyiu; 
Spirit,  lie  much  more  easy  and  obvious  before  the  eye,  when  we 
arc  made  deeply  sensible  of  our  universal  ruin  and  misery.  Tb&t 
humble  temper  of  soul  which  tliis  doctrine  requires,  will  more 
readily  subdue  all  the  rising  cavils  of  the  mind  against  the  me- 
thods of  saving  mercy. 

If  we.  believe  that  the  undertaking  of  Christ  is  secured  of 
success,  and  tliat  multitudes  of  souls  shall  certainly  obtain  tbii 
salvation,  this  is  matter  of  thankfulness  and  hope,  since  all  man- 
kind lay  in  one  common  ruin  :  And  we  have  encouragement  to 
all  diligence  in  the  duties  of  repentance,  faith  and  new  obediences 
since  he  that  seeks  shall flndy  and  to  him  that  knocks,  it  shall  be 
opened  ;  Mat.  vii.  B.  and  since  this  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  oblaia 
our  share  in  the  success  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  blessings  that  are  derived  from  them.  And  when  ^e 
have  found  our  own  hearts  sincerely  and  effectually  turned  to  God 
by  the  gospel,  and  our  natures  and  our  lives  formed  unto  holines.s. 
we  have  then  hi^h  encouragement  to  believe  the  security  of  our 
interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  tlie'go»pel; 
und  to  r^oice  in  hope. 

And  if  we  lake  wUVi  w  «lW  W\\^  e.vyccc^x^^VAusive  and  ot«n- 
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ftlonate  dootrine  of  the  sincere  and  extensive  offi^rs  of  merry 
ivery  sinner,  aocordinj;  to  the  degree  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
loc  of  God  in  the  age  and  nation  wherein  he  lives  we  shall 
[uirc  a  more  large,  more  generous  and  diSUsive  benevolence  to 
our  fellow-creatures  of  the  race  of  Adam :  We  shall  give  a 
ge  foundation  for  hope  to  every  guihy  creature  among  man- 
id,  assuring  them  tliat  the  great  God  hath  debarred  none  from 
mercy  but  those  who  debar  themselves  by  impenitenoe  and 
beUef.  We  sliall  vindicate  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God 
bis  dispensations  towards  men,  and  leave  tlie  final  condcmna- 
Q  of  wilful  im|)cnitents,  and  of  all  the  wicked  of  tiie  earth, 
jrely  upon  their  own  heads.  If  it  he  en(|uired,  what  fartlier 
vantages  can  be  lierivcd  from  so  peculiar  a  doctrine  as  this  last 
tion  contains,  viz.  iliat  the  children  of  wiregenerate  or  unko/f/ 
refits,  who  never  lived  to  do  good  or  exil,  and  diedonljf  under 
?  guilt  of  Adam's  min,  hrvc  sustained  tlieir  whole  penaUif  at 
itky  ana  will  neier  it  raided  to  life  again  ?  I  answer,  in  these 
■ee  particulars : 

I.  Hereby  the  conduct  of  divine  providence,  with  regard  to 
*  millions  of  infant  creatures  in  all  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
rth,  will  be  justified  from  the  severe  censures  which  have  been 
it  u])on  it  by  men  in  accusing  the  df)ctrine  of  original  sin  '  Fov 
they  suflfcr  notliing  but  temporal  deaths  as  being  fallen  in 
lam  their  head,  all  these  terrors  of  pretendcHi  cruehy  and 
rerity  will  vanish,  while  it  appears  that  eternal  damnation  be-* 
igs  only  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  actual  transgression 
their  own  persons  ;  for  there  is  not  one  word  in  all  the  scrip- 
'e  concerning  eternal  misery  inflicted  upon  any  perion  n^erely 

the  siqof  Adam. 

II.  This  hypothesis  not  only  absolves  the  providence  of 
id  from  supposed  crucHlty,  but  perhaps  it  represents  it  as  good 
d  gracious  towards  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  arc  born 
Adam  ;  \yhile  they  arc  not  suffered  to  live  and  grow  up  aujidst 
I  temptations  of  this  world,  and  under  their  present  corrupt 
ini^ples  of  nature,  but  are  precluded  from  rendering  themselves 
>re  miserable,  by  being  cut  ofTin  infancy,  and  never  having  it 
their  power  to  do  good  or  evil  themselves. 

HI.  This  scheme  relieves  the  ilifHculties  which  Sometimes 
ve  been  cast  upon  the  laws  or  orders  of  God  given  the  Jewish 
tion,  to  cut  oft'  so  many  thousand  chihiren  of  the  Canaanites 
ICO  they  entered  into  the  promiseil  land  :  For  hereby  these 
ildren  are  subjected  only  to  teinjioral  death  as  the  consequent 
d  penalty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  are,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
sured  from  eternal  mi«^ry,  by  being  prevented  from  ffrowiug 
» to  imitate  the  iniquities  of  their  faUiers,  and-to  expose  them- 
Ives  to  God's  eternal  judgment  and  damnation.  If  some  ^cc> 
n  should  ag-ain  ohjvcx,  why  then  may  nol  men  ^Vql^  >\\kl\x  q^w 
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infants  or  any  other  children  out  of  kindness,  to  pre 
growing  up  to  commit  actual  sins,  and  exposing  thema 
resurrection  and  judgment  and  everlasting  misery  ? 
these  two  ways : 

I.  Because  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  moral  law 
God  hath  a}ipointcd  to  govern  man,  viz.  thou  shaft  not 
and  the  laws  ot  men,  as  well  as  the  law  of  God,  almos 
sally  forbid  all  murder  of  the  human  race,  and  reqt 
for  blood.  It  is  God's  prerogative  to  cut  off* by  death 
pleases,  but  be  hath  not  given  this  prerogative  to  man 
be  break  in  u|K)n  the  grand  rule  of  his  governmen 
world,  so  far  as  to  give  this  piece  of  sovereignty  out  o 
hand. 

II.  Because  if  men  miglit  slay  any  children  at  t 
pleasure,  they  might  slay  some  who  would  have  gro' 
virtue  and  religion,  and  then  this  infant  murder  would 
children  oflffrom  future  and  eternal  happiness,  which  wo 
been  very  unjust,  and  which  God  will  never  permit.  1 
whole  it  is  evident,  that  the  scripture  liaving  never  in 
that  I  can  find  foretold  the  resurrection  or  judgment  of 
fants  of  sinful  parents,  and  having  pronounced  the  wc 
only,  as  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  or  their  interest  in  it, 
nounced  the  final  judgment  and  eternal  misery  only  ag 
tual sinners;  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
knowingly  and  wisely  appointed  and  ordered  all  these  tl 
that  his  providence  might  be  secure  from  all  charges  o 
and  injustice :  And  perhaps  this  hy|)othcsis  which  I  h 
proposed,  is  nothing  else  but  these  very  appointments  ai 
actions  of  God  set  in  their  proper  scriptural  light  to  g 
providence  from  censure. 

If  I  have  failed  in  these  attempts,  let  it  be  remembe 
'ill  the  Dew  or  peculiar  sentiments  which  arc  found  h 
merely  oflcred  tu  the  world  as  jn'obahle  conjectures  dra 
reason  and  scripture,  to  relieve  the  diiliculties  which 
hang  on  rfsvoaled  truths.  If  the  method  proposed  is  n< 
cient  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  better  soli 
them  given,  and  to  behold  them  set  in  a  I'airor  light.  ^ 
have  laboured  to  follow  the  track  of  reunion,  it  hath  o' 
in  order  to  do  more  abundant  honour  to  divine  revel: 
which  I  entirely  suun.it  my  faith  and  practice  ;  and  I  s 
renounce  whatsoever  is  inconsistent  wlili  it,  for  that  ca 
right  reason.  And  let  us  remember  alto,  that  if  all  our  i 
of  tiiis  kind  should  fail,  yet  w«»  may  r«  st  ujisnred  of  tl 
God  is  ever  zrise  and  riohdous  and  good,  that  all  histrar 
with  men,  how  intricate  and  repugnant  soever  they  may 
lis,  are  h'^jhly  ooi^sisteM  u\  IvW  own  view,  and  harmouii 
all  Lia  own  p«»il'«x^wnH '.  W«*  tn^'S  ^^^^  ^s>sv\\^\  >\\^V>k^  ai 
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Mid  unhappy  creatures  in  ourselves,  that  there  is  an  alF-sunScient 
aalvation  provided  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
levery  one  shall  certainly  be  a  joyful  partaker  of  it,  ivho  followa 
the  appointed  methods  of  divine  grace.  True  repentance  and  a 
sincere  return  to  God,  with  faith  in  his  mercy,  so  far  as  it  is  dis- 
eovered  to  men  under  every  dispensation,  and  a  persevering  life 
of  holiness  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  shall  not  fail  of 
being  crowned  at  last  vnth  the  favour  of  God  ^nd  eiemal  life 
through  the  mediation  of  Jems  ChrUt  our  Lord:  And  whatsoever 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  darkness  may  continue  to  surround  u^s 
here,  while  we  are  studying  the  n^ysteries  of  grace  or  providence, 
yet  we  shall  see  tilings  hereafter  in  a  divine  light,  where  all  diffi* 
cultics  and  darkness  shall  vanish  for  ever. 
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APPENDIX: 

JVbtrtin  art  ,contained  same  plam  Sepresenfatiom  of  imforiani 
Foinfs  relatins:  to  the  fornginng  QMuiiom. 


FIRST  ESSAY. 


A  Debate,  whether  the   present  Miseries  of  Man  alone  wiU 

prove   his  Apostacy  from  God? 


Sect.  I. — The  Follies  and  Miseries  of  Mankind  in  a  generd 

Survey, 

X  HE  miseries  and  follies  of  the  creature  roan  bare  l>eea  tn 
ancient  and  endless  subject  of  declamation  among  the  writers  o( 
the  heathen  world,  as  well  as  among  christians.  A  just  surrey 
of  human  nature,  from  its  entrance  ipto  life,  till  its  retirement 
frdm  this  visible  world  behind  the  curtain  of  death,  would  furnish 
us  with  abundant  matter  of  sorrow  and  complaint ;  and  we  should 
be  ready  to  say  concerning  man,  Is  this  the  creature  that  is  so 
superior  to  the  rest  oj  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  as  to  require 
suchpeculiar  care  of  the  Creator  informing  him?  Is  this  the 
animal  furnished  with  such  transcendent  pots^ers  of  thought  and 
reason,  whereby  he  is  said  to  be  exalted  above  brute  animab  ? 
Does  he  deserve  such  an  illustrious  description  as  Ovid  gives  of 
him,  after  he  had  described  the  formation  of  beasts,  birds  and 
fishts '/ 

'*  Sanctins  his  animal,  mentisqae  capacios  alue 
Deerat  adhuc,  6c  quod  dominari  in  Cfetera   posset, 
Natas  homo  est.    8ive  bunc  divino  semine  fnretum 
llle  opifex  rerum,  mundi  roelioris  orig^, 
Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantum  ciincta  deorum: 
Proimque  cum  spectent  animalia  ccetcra  terram 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit.  ccclumque  tueri 
Jussit,  &  ercctos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus." 

Thus  io  English : 

*'  A  crnatnre  of  a  more  exalted  kind, 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed  ; 
Conscious  oi  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  lotvu'S,  wmV  ^v  Vo  xv\*  xV^  'tes^. 
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WbetYier  with  particles  of  heavenly  fir« 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire, 
And  borrowing  from  our  earth,  on  that  blest  day. 
Oar  new-made  eartli,  a  better  sort  of  day. 
And  muulduiff  up  the  mass  in  shajie  like  fttirs* 
Form'd  a  bright  image  of  th'  alUruIin<f  powers. 
IVhilst  an  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  siffht,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looics  alofl ;  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  dcies." 

One  would  almost  imagine  this  hetthen  poet  had  read  the 
int  which  Moses  the  Jewish  historian  gives  of  the  original 
ttion  of  man  ;  Gen.  i.  26.  And  God  said,  let  Ui  make  nuut 
r  imagCy  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominiom 
the  fishy  and  the  /only  and  the  cattle.  And  diapter  it  7« 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
hed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
f  soul.  If  raaawas  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  certainly 
as  a  holy  and  a  happy  being ;  but  what  is  there  like  holiuesa 
ppiness  now  found  running  through  the  rank  of  creaturea 
8  called  by  the  name  of  man  ?  Are  there  any  of  the  brutal 
that  do  not  more  regularly  answer  the  design  of  their  erea- 
and  act  more  agreeably  to  their  nature,  than  this  illustrious 
MAN,  that  was  made  to  govern  them  all  ?  Are  there  any 
e  brutes  of  the  land,  the  water  or  the  air,  that  we  ever  find 
f  80  much  below  their  original  character  as  mankind  docs  ? 
are  there  any  tribes  amongst  them,  throueh  which  pain^ 
ion  and  misery  are  so  plentifully  distributed  as  among  the 
and  dauglitcrs  of  the  first  man  ? 

Tliis  globe  of  earth,  if  it  were  to  be  surveyed  by  some 
,  some  immortal  being  of  the  superior  i^gians,  and  ran- 
id  through  all  the  dimensions  and  corners  of  it  which  ar« 
»ited  by  our  species  of  creatures,  it  would  be  found  such  a 
re  of  iblly  and  madness,  such  a  maze  of  mingled  vice  and 
*y,  as  would  move  the  compassion  of  bis  refined  nature  to 
uAil  degree,  and  almost  sinL  it  into  sympathy  and  sorrow, 
were  not  tempered  and  restrained  by  a  clear  sight  of  the 
Lod  wise  conduct  of  providence,  in  permitting  all  this  mis- 
But  if  all  these  wide  and  dismal  scenes  could  be  grasped 
e  view,  by  any  mortal  of  a  tender  and  compassionate  make, 
ips  it  would  agonize  his  better  powers  into  confusion  and 
nzy.  Should  the  poets  or  philosophers  form  a  just  idea  of 
\  far  as  our  common  capacities  eiitend,  there  would  be  cri« 
1  and  absurd  matter  enough  to  furnish  a  Horace  or  a  Juve- 
with  a  thousand  jests  and  sarcasms  on  their  own  spiki^ies,  or 
r  with  a  thousand  full  satires.  There  would  he  follies  enough 
lake  the  lungs  of  a  thousand  Democrituses  with  cvidless 
iter,  and  there  would  be  miseries  enough  to  raise  a  foimiaia 
ars  for   each  single  HeracUtus,  if  su^  siQli«\\%4\v^^^*v^ 
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every  city  of  the  universe,  and  in  every  age  of  man  since  the  first 
creation. 

Sect.  II. — A  particular  Hew  of  the  Miseries  of  Man. 

But  we  will  lay  aside  the  sins  and  follies  oj  mankind ,  and 
only  take  his  miseries  into  our  present  view  ;  let  us  see  whether 
from  them  alone  we  cannot  infer,  that  we  are  a  very  degene- 
rate race  of  beings,  with  most  evident  marks  of  the  displeasure 
of  our  Maker  upon  us,  and  under  tlie  punishment  of  the  wise  and 
righteous  Governor  of  all  things^. 

Let  us  take  a  turn  amongst  the  historians  of  the  world ; 
and  what  is  almost  all  history  but  a  description  of  the  wretcbed- 
ness  of  mankind,  under  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  tiiem- 
«elves,  and  the  judgments  of  tlie  great  God  I     The  scenes  of 
happiness  and  peace  are  very  thin  set  among  all  the  nations,  and 
they  have  had  rather  a  transient  glimpse  of  these  bright  scenes 
here  and  there  appearing  and  vanishing,  than  any  pretences  to 
durable  felicity.    Let  us  spread  our  thoughts  over  the  universe, 
what  public  desolations  by  plague  and  famine,  by  storms  and 
earthi(uakes,  by  wars  and  pestilence,   whicli  strike   and  aflfect 
our  ears  continually  r  Even  the  report  is  terrible.     What  secret 
mischiefs  reign  among  men,  whicU  pierce  into  the  soul,  and  cor- 
rode the  \itais  of  nature  ?     Wliat  smarting  wounds  and  bruises 
what  lingering  diseases  attack  and  torment  the  animal  frame  ? 
Surely  those  who  sustain  these  maladies  would  not  suppose  our 
great  poet  had  exaggerated  matters  when  he  describes  themtLus, 
as  set  before  Adam  our  forefather  by  the  angel  Raphael ; 

*'  A  lazar  house  it  seemed,  therein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  ail  diseasM,  all  maladies 
Of  ij^hastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  cattarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  plirenzy,  moa[)ing  melancholy, 
Aud  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
-     Consimiption,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 

l>ropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint- racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  ihe  groans,  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  fi-oni  couch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
i)liook,  but  delay M  to  strike,  though  oft  invokM.'' 

But  lazar-honses  are  not  the  only  places  whereby  we  ma? 
jnd^e  of  the  numbers  of  the  wretched.  Whore  is  the  family,  if 
there  are  seven  or  eii^lit  persons  in  it,  wherein  there  is  nol  one 
or  other  of  them  aflhctcd  with  some  troublesome  malady,  or  some 

♦  I  hope  the  reader   will    forgive  a  short  repetition    of   somr  of  thf$ani« 

thongbu  which  maj  be  fouud  under  the  first  qu«'iition    io    this  book  :    for  it  **^ 

iiardly  potsihte  to  avoid  them  ;   especially  coii'^idering,   that  thfiie  tuo  fliscuors'^' 

^ere  trrrtten  with  a  dtsliucl  vicWy  and  were  uol  at  itrst  dcs:gued  to  bt  puhliibel 

111  ihe  8«ai«  buukw 
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resome  weakness  or  inconvenience  ?  These  indeed  ore  often- 
mes  wisely  concealed  by  the  persons  who  suffer  them,  and  by 
le  famiUes  where  they  dwell.  But  these  are  the  miseries  which 
re  discovered,  in  a  glaring  light,  in  the  hospitals,  the  infirmaries, 
nd  the  bedlams,  which  are  provided  by  the  public  for  the  poor : 
Lnd  if  we  were  to  walk  round  a  natiqn,  we  should  find  perhaps 
M  in  every  twenty  or  thirty  households,  there  were  some 
fflicted  and  miserable  creatures,  that  would  be  fit  company  for 
bese  public  monuments  of  unha])pincs9,  if  their  private  circum* 
taoces  did  not  extend  to  make  provision  for  their  support  and 
elief;  and  in  the  whole,  they  would  be  enough  to  make  half  m 
rovince  in  a  nation,  rather  than  a  town  or  a  village. 

Let  ns  ])rocecd  a  little  in  this  en((uiry.  What  toils  and  hard- 
lips,  what  dangers  and  deaths,  what  inward  anxieiies  and  sor- 
»ws,  disappointineots  and  calamities,  are  dil!\isoJ  and  scattered 
trough  every  age  and  country  of  mankind  ?  Do  not  the  rich 
el  them  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  the  prince  to^etlier  with  the 
fasaut  ?  Are  they  not  all  teazed  with  their  own  restless  and 
rmeoting  appetites  which  are  never  satisfied,  but  are  still  re- 
ruing  u|)on  them,  and  their  impetuous  passions  give  them  no 
St  ?  What  keen  ans^uish  of  mind  arises  from  pride,  and  envy, 
d  resentment?  What  tortures  and  racking  disquietudes  do 
sappointmcuts  in  ambition,  or  love,  and  wild  jealousy,  infuse 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  rich,  while  tlie  poor,  together  with  tliese 
mc  inward  vexations  and  corroding  maladies  of  the  mind,  sua- 
in  also  endless  drudgeries  in  procuring  their  daily  and  common 
bsistence  ?  And  how  are  many  of  them  half  starved  in  thciif 
rry  cottages,  or  fed  and  nourished  at  a  miserable  rate  ? 

Let  us  survey  this  sorry  creature  man  through  every  stage  : 
irst,  mark  what  a  wretched  figure*  he  makes  at  his  entrance 
to  life.  This  animal^  says  Phny,  who  is  to  govern  the  rest  of 
matures  round  hiniy  how  he  lies  bound  hand  and  footy  all  in 
irSy  and  begins  his  life  in  misery  and  punishment ;  and  for 
is  only  reason^  because  he  is  born.  Thus,  that  Roman  author^ 
his  preface  to  one  of  his  writings.  If  we  trace  the  educatioa 
the  human  race,  from  the  cradle  to  the  state  of  mature  age, 
d  especially  among  the  ))oor,  which  are  the  bulk  of  all  nations^ 
i  wretchedness  of  mankind  will  app^^ar  still  in  a  mournful  lights 
3W  are  they  dragged  up  in  their  tender  age  in  Europe,  Asia, 
rica,  and  America,  througli  a  long  train  of  nonsense,  mad- 
is,  and  miseries  ?  What  millions  of  uneasy  sensations  dotU 
Hr  infancy  and  childhood  endure  by  reason  of  those  pains  and 
?s.sing  necessities  which  in  their  youngest  years  they  can  tell 
ly  in  cries  and  groans,  and  which  their  parents  in  extretn'e  po- 
rty  cannot  relieve,  or  they  are  so  brutish  and  savage  that  they 
II  not  i\o  it  ?  How  wretchedly  are  these  young  generations 
rcied  onward  tiirough  the  folly  and  weakness  of  childhoodi 
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under  these  miseries,  till  the  addition  or  new  calartiitiMi  iitM 
their  own  crimes  and  madnesses,  their  ungoverned  ajipefites  and 
passions,  swells  the  load  to  a  huge  and  painful  degree  ?  Tkef 
practise  what  they  haire  seen  with  their  tiathers,  and  ar]^  pliioged 
into  earl}'  ^nischier. 

As  )'outh  advances,  tlie  ferments  of  the  blood  rise  bigheri 
and  the  appetites  and  the  passions  become  much  stronger,  and 
give  more  abundant  vexation  to  the  race  of  mankind,  than  thqf 
do  to  any  of  the  young  brutal  creation,  whether  in  air^  earth,  or 
sea.  Their  natural  appetites  are  abundantly  relieved  and  aatiafied 
without  those  vexing  cares,  anxieties  and  inconveniences,  which 
beset  mankind  of  both  sBXes  in  the  same  part  of  Iife«  The  same 
desires  and  indinaiions  which  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kind,  attack  the  human  race  also,  but  with  greater  rage  and  via- 
lence,  and  seem  to  demand  their  present  gratification  :  And  thati 
as  has  been  observed  by  moralists,  not  at  one  season  of  the  year 
only,  but  at  all  seasons,  with  more  constancy  than  in  other  crea* 
tures,  and  give  the  younger  crouds  of  mankind  many  more  dis- 
turbances. The  aiU-wise  God  the  Creator,  for  just  and  kind 
designs  and  reasons,  has  limited  the  gratification  of  these  appe* 
tites  by  rules  of  virtue  and  piety  :  But  perhaps  these  very  rules 
and  confinements,  however  holi/y  just  and  goody  have  served  very 
much  ttirough  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  to  irritate  and  pro- 
"voke  mankind  to  greater  excesses,  and  pursue  their  vitiated 
animal  inclinations  with  warmer  violence  than  ever  man  woahl. 
have  been  exiKMed  to  iu  the  days  of  innocence.  So  the  hoathea 
Writers  confess : 

"  Nitimnr  in  vetituro  semper,  cnpimusqae  negata.*' 

•*  We  are  ever  desiring  forbidden  things^  and  press  ajtef^mnhw" 
ful  delights.  So  St.  Paul  acknowledges  ;  Kom.  vii.  8.  5iir, 
taking  occasion  bi/  tht  commandment^  wrought  in  me  ail  rnannet 
of  concupiscence.  So  a  wild  young  bull  or  a  lion  would  beat 
themselves  against  the  grates  and  restraining  bars  of  their  prison, 
and  make  more  furious  assaults  there  to  gain  their  full  freedom. 
And  in  the  midst  of  these  distracting  circumstances  of  mankind, 
between  the  law  of  God  and  their  own  appetites,  they  lead  8ome« 
times  but  a  misorable  and  most  unquiet  life.  If  their  iDclinations 
are  gratified  in  an  unlawful  manner,  what  anguish  of  cousciencfi 
what  inward  vexations  and  keen  reflections  of  mind  perpetually 
haunt  and  torment  them  !  What  terrible  and  pressing  tempta- 
tions assault  them  to  conceal  their  shame,  by  the  murder  of  them- 
Strives,  or  the  harmless  babes  to  whom  they  gave  birth  and  life! 
How  shameful  and  liateful  are  the  scenes  of  life  into  which  they 
bring  th(ur  wretched  offspring  f  How  iunumerabl<f  and  grievous 
the  iitronvtriieuces  which  they  entail  upon  their  yoong spurious 
d<*ttceiHlantb  ^  What  lasting  reproach  and  distreaS|  wi£  b^;gary 
and  iuuix  sorrow  ? 
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Or,  if  <hcy  ptiniue  ilirir  desfres  in  a  lawful  manner^  hcrif 
ihappy  are  the  bulk  of  the  cxtrcmft  poor  ?  And  y.:t  how  manjf 
iMitiands  are  there  that  arc  but  ju^t  capable  rt  ]  >\\d\ng  Ibod 
(i  raiment  for  themselves  in  the  world,  wlio,  aftw  some  (TonfiidC 
lb  Ihese  restless  incHnaiiuns,  rush  into  tho  connubial  State  and 
isery  at  once  ^  How  unnble  are  they  to  provide  the  same 
€es9aries  for  a  youngs  nursery  of  mortals,  a  new  tncreasing 
Deration  ?  What  endless  solicitudes,  night  and  day,  afflict 
em  in  their  contrivances  to  support  themeelves  And  their  infant 
oud  ?     And  what   a  len^h  of  years  is  it  belore  these  y6ini«^ 

S)less  creatures  can  poMsibly  release  their  parents  from  this  care 
anxiety,  and  are  capable  of  providing  food  and  raiment  for 
smselves  ?  Would  the  affairs  of  human  life  in  infancy,  child* 
od,  and  youth,  liave  ever  been  constitute<l  iri  such  a  sore  afid 
ioful  situation,  if  man  had  been  hiich  a  being  as  Uo<I  at  first 
ide  him  ;  and  if  he  had  always  stood  obedient  to  his  Maker, 
d  continued  in  his  favour  ?  Could  divine  wisdom  and  good-- 
BS  admit  of  these  scenes,  if  there  bad  not  been  some  great  and 
iversai  degeneracy  spread  over  all  the  race,  which,  by  the  wise 
d  righteous  permission  of  God,  exerts  itself  some  way  or 
iCT  in  every  stage  of  life  ? 

If  we  follow  this  track  which  mankind  treads  to  the  perfec- 
•n  of  manhood,  the  age  of  jiublic  appearance  and  activity  upon 
e  stage  of  the  world,  what  shall  we  find  there  but  iniinite  cares, 
lonrs  and  toil,  attended  with  fond  hopes  almost  always  frusti*a« 
1,  warm  wishes  scarce  ever  fulfilled,  endless  crosses  and  dis- 
pointments,  through  ten  thousand  accidents  that  arc  every 
)ment  flying  across  tins  mortal  stage  ;  and  whatever  their  pur« 
its  be,  wliether  honour  or  wealth,  ease  or  pleasure,  some  inter* 
ning  incidents  or  oppositions  blast  all  their  designs,  and  plunge 
em  into  long  vexation.  As  for  the  poor,  who  have  no  such 
irsuits,  but  seek  their  broad  from  day  to  day,  how  does  the 
kry  toil  exhaust  their  lives  in  summer,  and  what  pinching 
Irving  wretchedness  do  they  feel  amon^^  wintry  snows  ana 
Mrms  ?  How  is  a  miserable  and  distressed  life  sustained  amon^ 
I  the  fatigues  and  pkins  of  nature,  the  oppression,  cruelty  and 
orn  of  the  rich,  ani£i''.their .  own  inbred  maladies  both  of  body 
id  inind,  as  I  said  before  ? 

I^et  us  follow  on  the  track  of  this  sorry  life,  and  enter  into 
c  iscenes  of  old  and  decrepid  age  ;  how  innumerable  and  how 
expressible  are  the  disasters  and  sorrows,  the  gfpans  and  aches^ 
e  pains  and  wretchednesses  that  s|)riug  up  every  livhere  to  meet 
is  poor  long-lived  animal  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  before 
ey  plunge  him  iiito  it  ?  And  indeed  is  there  anv  perion  upoii 
iTth,  high  or  low,  without  such  distressing  di^culties,  such 
ossing  accidents  and  perplexing  cares,  such  troubles,  such  paia- 
I  infimiities  such  disquieting  fears,  anxieties  and  fliorrovf'»,  iU 

Vol.  iy.  C  c 
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in  this  tUw,  look  like  an  innocent   tribe  of  cualures,  w  Im  (1# 
Atigiticl  state  of  favour  trifh  their  Maker?    - 

To  Ia1}(  of  "olid  comfort  and  satisfacUon,  and  rral  happlnm 
fohc  fn.iuycil  in  lliislifo,  iscnnlrary  to  alltlie  common  sense  ui4 
expcrit'nce  of  almost  every  thoiightt'ul  mati  hIto  Iiub  taken  k  jint 
aiifTcy  of  these  niimerouK  Kenes  of  evil.  Sorry  aatislftotton  in- 
deed, and  poor  comfort  in  the  midst  of  siieli  superior  nikniet! 
if  a  man  were  placed  in  seine  upper  region,  and  had  the  wisdon 
of  on  angel,  with  all  that  Jnst  knowledge  and  experience  what 
tnic  happiness  is,  and  could  look  ilonn  from  alwve,  and  tale 
a  compile  aiirvf'y  of  human  life,  even  in  ilH  licst  circumatanca, 
aa  things  now  stand,  ond  as  it  is  sii[)})oscd  to  be  enjoyed  by  sone 
flf  the  happiest  men  on  earth,  without  the  hopea  of  a  better  life 
afterwards,  he  would  be  very  loath  to  acce|)t  of  it;  nor  indeed 
would  it  be  worth  his  acceptance. 

Is  there  an  angel  in  heaven  who  woiiM  not  rather  chaae  to 
lose  his  existence  at  once,  than  to  be  sent  into  our  world,  and 
trace  the  round  of  twenty  or  thirty,  or  threescore  yeara  of  homu 
life,  without  any  hereafter  ?  And  mdccd,wero  it  not  froniaprhi- 
ciple  of  obedience  to  God,  and  from  the  hopes  nf  a  liappv  futu- 
rity, ftflcr  we  have  piously  and  honourably  sustained  tlic  labour^ 
loiseries  and  trials  of  this  life,  I  know  not  what  wise  man  wocdd 
willingly  oome  into  tlieac  tiresome  scenes  of  mortality,  or  go 
tlirough  them  with  any  patienoe. 

What !  To  be  trained  up  from  infuicy,  under  so  Toftny  ne- 
cessary follies,  unavoidable  prejudices,  and  wrelohod  deluuou, 
through  tlie  power  of  flesh  and  sense  ?  To  be  sunk  into  swdi 
gross  ignorance  both  of  our  souls,  our  belter  selvea,  and  of  the 
fflorious  being  that  made  us }  To  lie  under  such  heavy  aliadei  of 
darkness,  such  a  world  of  mistakes  and  errora  as  are  minded 
with  our  little  faint  glimpses,  and  low  notices  of  God  our  Cre- 
ator }  What !  To  be  so  far  distant  from  God  hnd  endure  auch  i 
long  estrangement  and  utter  absence  from  the  wisest  and  best  of 
beings,  in  this  foolish  ami  fleshly  state,  with  so  few  and  slender 
romiimniCations  with  or  from  him  !  What !  To  be  in  bondage  ts 
BO  inuny  powerful  and  dUtpiieting  appGtiti!S,  ao  many  restless 
and  unruly  passions,  which  want  the  perpAual  guard  of  a  j;«k>ut 
eye,  and  a  strong  restraint  over  their,  and  wbicb  will  be  e«r 
breaking  ont  into  some  new  mischief,  notwithstanding  our  cver- 
tasling  watchfulness!  What!  To  be  ever  surrounded  with  such 
wrt  of  dangerous  dcliirhts  of  si'use,  which  though  they  wers 
tniicii  safer  in  tlir'  innocent  state,  jiet  arc  now  constant  and  stroi)* 
temptations  to  fully,  guilt,  and  misery  !  To  have  acatvc  any  juys 
but  what  are  closely  attended  with  huge  dangers  ?  To  have  no 
ftulis  tact  ions  but  what  we  are  liable  lo  pay  dear  for  by  excessive  i 
<jr  irregularindulgcnce,  anA  vfteAiMe  mw.v.X'i*.^')  v« ^•«kw«<* ihA  I 
means  of  transgiesmoB  «v»^  \«!Cvft%  aav^^yift,  «ai«t  to  *«  xum^ 
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tlie  body,  or  both !  Can  tliis  be  a  desirable  state  for  aay  wise 
augelic  beiu^,  who  knows  what  happiness  is,  to  be  joined  to 
eh  a  body  as  ours,  to  be  united  to  suoU  a  disorderly  machine  of 
tsb  and  bloody  with  ail  its  uneasy  and  unruly  ferments? 

These  which  1  now  mentioned  are  indwelling  mischiefs, 
bich  teaze  and  defile  die  soul :  But  there  is  another  train  of 
bred  miseries  which  afiect  this  sensible  ualure  of  ours,  this 
liinal  frame,  with  huge  agonies  and  distresses.  Wjiat  wise 
lirit  would  willingly  put  on  such  flesh  and  blood  as  ours  is,  with 
I  tlio  springs  of  malady  and  pain,  anguish  and  disease  in  it? 
^hat !  To  be  in  danger  continually  of  the  racking  disquietudes 
gout  and  stone,  and  all  the  distempers  I  cited  from  Milton's 
em !  What !  To  have  nature  worn  out  by  alow  and  long  aches 
d  infirmities,  and  lie  lingering  for  many  yxsars  oo  the  borders 
death  before  we  can  find  a  grave  !  And  besides  all  these  inbred 
ils,  to  be  ever  exposed  to  those  innumerable  grievances  which 
me  fi-om.  abroad  !  What !  To  be  ever  subject  to  the  common 
Dgers,  to,  the  numberless  casualities  and  injuries  of  nature,  to 
*  infiiiite  bruises  of  the  flesh,  and  miscliiefs  which  attend  and 
[ict  this  mortal  life,  and  to  bear  the  endless  inconveuiences  of 
!  changing  seasons,  frost  and  storms,  and  sultry  sua-beams  in 
s  elementary  world,  and  which  more  than  half  of  mankind 
i  exposed  to,  even  with  little  or  no  relief !  What !  To  be  sub- 
t  to  the  frequent  insults  of  injustice,  to  the  frauds  of  tlie  crafty, 
i  violence  of  the  great,  and  the  reproaches  and  oppressions  of 
1  neighbours,  to  endure  the  private  bickerings  and  domestic  ' 
urrcis  of  families,  the  feuds  and  resentments,  and  teasing 
ntions  of  kindred,  with  tormenting  jealousies  and  uiieasi- 
ises  among  nearest  friends!  To  be  ever  disturbed  with  the 
rryj  buu,  and  confusion  of  real  and  prctend(;d  men  of  busi- 
es, and  to  lie  open  to  the  follies,  weaknesses,  and  imperti- 
ices  of  those  we  must  daily  converse  with !  Add  to  >bis  tlie 
rors  and  tears  of  infancy,  the  ridiculous  humours,  the  silly  - 
nations,  and  the  real  sorrows  of  childhood,  with  all  the  snares 
1  mischiefs  that  attend  our  youth,  the  laborious  and  uneasy 
Is  of  aciiuiriog  any  knowledge,  and  fulfilling  the  necessary 
ployments  of  life  in  our  young  and  vigorous  years,  and  the 
iUiDg  through  long  successions  and  cares,  both  personal  and 
)lic,  with  all  the  private  teaziug  uneasinesses  which  arise  from 
lily  and  domestic  concerns  in  a  manly  state. 

Go  on  with  these  trains  of  wretchedness,  the  grievous 
mrrences  and  disasters,  the  intemperance  and  succeeding  in- 
positions  to  which  at  all  ages  are  we  continually  liable,  the  risks 
i  hazards  we  must  sometimes  run,  both  of  health,  and  ease 
i  safety,  in  procuring  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  the  constant 
:ays  of  manly  vi<four;  aiDidst  the  iufirnlUm  «iivA  V\i^  ^s^^'Sk  v^*^ 
I  affc,  the  puug^  of  dissolving  uature,  sluOl  \\\^  Sk^\i\^'^  ^'^ 
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death :  I  say,  upon  a  complete  survey  of  oU  tlicse  hardahif 
irhich  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  cannot  escape,  I  hardly  thin 
there  is  one  spirit  in  heaven,  or  one  man  of  equal  wisdom,  i 
such  were  found  on  earth,  that  would  accept  of  this  life  in  it 
common  circumstances,  or  even  its  most  favourable  appearances 
if  his  existence  were  to  terminate  at  death,  and  he  had  no  re 
spect  or  reference  to  a  better  life  to  come, 

Solomon,  that  wise  prince  and  philosoper,  seems  to  bemud 
of  this  mind,  when,  after  a  survey  of  tlie  whole  scheme  of  humai 
life  in  its  variety  of  scenes,  without  the  views  of  hereafter,  h( 
declares  that  he  praised  the  dead  which  were  already  dead^  jmn 
than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive :  Yea,  saith  he,  better  is  In 
than  both  thej/,  even  he  who  hath  not  been,  and  hath  not  seai  thi 
evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun;  Ec.  iv.  2,  3*.  And  upon 
the  comparison  of  things,  I  must  confess  myself  of  Solomon*! 
mind  ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  calamities  and  miseries  o1 
life  are  so  numerous,  as  to  over-balunro  all  its  real  comforts,  and 
sufficiently  shew  that  mankind,  in  its  present  state,  is  not  id 
Maker's  favourite,  but  lies  under  evident  marks  of  his  displea- 
sure, on  the  account  of  some  great  and  universal  degeiicrac) 
from  the  innocence  of  that  state  wherein  man  was  first  created 
Having  drawn  this  inference  from  all  (he  forec^oing  views  o 
human  life  and  circumstances,  I  would,  propose  here,  in  tlieii 
fullest  light,  the  three  strongest  objections  I  ever  met  with,  oi 
that  I  could  ever  think  of,  against  all  these  reasonings,  and  thei 
endeavour  to  answer  them. 

■ 

Sect.  III. — Ans-wers  to  Objections  against  this  Argument. 

I.  The  first  objection  is  this :  Can  mankind  in  general  h 
calleil  miserable  creatures,  when  there  is  not  one  in  a  hiindre< 
of  them  but  uses  all  his  art  and  skill  to  preserve  himself  in  thi 
life,  and  continue  his  situation  ?  Do  not  all  mankind  strive  ti 
secure  their  lives,  and  maintain  their  abode  in  this  state,  witi 
all  the  supposed  miseries  of  it  ?  Now,  must  not  every  man  judg 
for  himself,  whether  he  is  happy  or  no  ?  Surely  he  would  no 
seek  to  continue  his  existence  in  misery :  And  therefore  if  th 
real  sorrows  of  life  were  greater  than  the  pleasures  and  satisfac 
tions  of  it,  every  man  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  life,  wliicl 
makes  him  capable  of  these  sorrows  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place 

I.  That  wheresoever  any  thing  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishments  is  known  and  believed,  it  is  no  wonder  men  ar 
tinwilling  to  die  ;  for  they  being  ijenerally  conscious  of  so  mud 
urn  and  guilt,  cannot  think  themselves  to  have  a  certain  claim  t( 

*  That  preat  man  of  antiquity  Cicrro,  if  much  of  Solomon's  opininn,  •h'' 
be  Ain  tti  humanam  condilionem  salts  ptr  se  misrram  esse,   in  hi*  discourse  of  codM 
Ulion ;   and,  in   lUft  same,   1ms  %<lds  «Uu,  non   natci  lange  9plimum,    net  w  ^ 
icopvlui  wiicc  irici(l'erc. 
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ire  1imp|]SDefls;  and  therefore  when  they  die,  flieyknow  or 
T  they  must  be  exposed  to  tlie  punishment  which  is  prepared  for 
ninals  in  another  world.  ,  Their  aversion  therefore  to  death, 
I  the  fear  of  it,  even  thougli  4bey  are  in  a  miserable  state, 
les  not  so  mHch  from  any  sense  of  present  happiness,  which 
y  are  loath  to  lose,  as  from  a  fear  or  snsptcion  of  taking  a 
adiiil  leap  in  the  dark  into  greater  misery. 

There  are  some  of  our  £i)g)ish  poets  who  have  said  very 
tinent  things  on  this  occasion,  and  1  liavcread  the  citationti  of 
m  oo. this  subject. 

"  DistroBt.and  darkness  of  a  future  rtate 
Make  poor  mankind  so  teaHul  of  their  fate. 
Death  in  itself  ia  nothing.:  Bat  we  fear 
To  be  we  know  not  what,  we  know  not  where.^' 

And  another  thus : 

'*  Aye  V  but  to  die,  and  go.weknownot  whhber: 

.— for  this  wann  bod^  to  become 

A  kneaded  dofl,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
'to  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  tbrilliD^ice  ;*  or  to  be  worse  than  won^t 
Of  those  we  fancy  howling  in  long  torment ; 

'This  is  loo  humble ;- " 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worhlly  life 
That  pain,  age,  penury  and  imprisonmeiit 
'Can  lay  on  natnrc,  it  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death  .^' 

Again,  in  another  place,  the  same  writer  says, 

**  If  by  the  sleep  of  death  we  could  but  end 

T*he  heart>ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir.to  ;  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Oh !  who  could  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of.time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  poor  man's  contumely, 

The  insolence  of  oflic«,  and  tne  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 

'With  all  the  long  calamities  of  life. 

When  he  himself  might  'his  quietus  milke 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  bear  such  biurdens, 

And  gruan  and  sweat  under  a  neary  life, 

\Uit  that  the  dread  of  something  alter  death, 

That  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  border 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  which  are  all  unknown  F"f 

And  it  is  very  evident  daily  that  multitudes  would  put  an  end 
heir  own  life  at  once,  if  they  were  sure  they  could  put  an  end 
their  souls  and  all  their  nature,  and  send  themselves  into 

■ 

#  The  poet  i uppose«  th«ge  toraeoti  in  the  future  state. 

f  This  author,  as  we  are  told  hv  ihecritict,  was  ai  well  tkilled  in  deacribing 
laa  nature  aa  auy  wiiiir  wbaifoaver  :  and  it  U  onlf  ia  Ui\«  ^'\t«  liiBkaX  V  ^%x% 
Ahislinei. 
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gnml^ilation  and  nothin^ess.  It  is  tbis  wise  and  dreadful  gntti 
vbich  the  blessed  God  has  set  against  self-murder,  Uiis  terrifalis 
and  eternal  curiae  of  hell  and  damnation,  which  constrains  many 
miserable  creatures  to  dndure  the  M>rrows  of  tbis  life,  and  power* 
(ally  witliholds  them  from  the  destruction  of  themselves.  Their 
many  and  wUi'uI  crimes  and  innumerable  sins  of  which  they  ira 
consciouH,  forbid  their  hojxes  of  a  liappy  hereafter,  and  therefore 
they  ratlier  chuse  to  wear  out  life  under  their  present  and  paioful 
burdens,  than  plunge  into  an  eternity  of  unknown  miseries.  It 
is  one  of  these  the  poet  introiluces,  crying  out  pathetically 

<*  O  tbat  the  ererlasting^  had  not  (ixt 
His  canuon  'gainst  seit-inurder  !** 

If  you  should  tell  me,  the  heathens  haTe  no  knowledge  of 
tbis  heaven  or  tbis  hel)  wliich  Christianity  and  the  bible  acquaints 
us  with,  and  yet  they  through  many  generations  are  fond  of 
living,  and  strive  to  continue  long  in  this  Kfe,  notwithstandiog 
all  the  pretended  miseries  of  it ;  I  would  cite  some  of  the  in- 
cicnts,  as  well  as  modem  travellers,  to  make  a  reply  forme: 
Thev  would  tell  us  that  there  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  heathen 
world,  where  they  have  not  sonic  notions  and  fears  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  for  the  sins  committed  in  this  life,  and  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  more  polite  nations  of  lioatbenisra,  they  tell  us, 
how  unhappy  self- murderers  are  made  in  that  unseen  and  future 
worlds  When  Virgil  has  brought  his  hero  into  tlie  world  of 
ghosts,  he  particularly  opens  the  sci^nc  before  liim, 

'*  WUero  Minos  dooms  the  guiHy  sonls* 

The  next  iii  place  and  pmiitiliui^nt  arc  tbcy, 

"*Vho  prodigally  throw  their  souU  away. 

FooU,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  statp, 

And  loathing  anxious  lifebaFe  hurried  on  their  fate  ! 

>\'ith  late  repentance,  uouc  tliey  would  retrieve 

The  hodies  tliey  forsook^  ap^^i^h  to  U?e  ; 

Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear, 

'I'o  view  the  \\fr\\t  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital  air : 

Jiut  fate  forbids  :  The  Stygian  Aoods  oppose  ; 

And,  with  uinecirchng^  streams,  the  captiTe souls  inclose." 

Thus  you  see  the  he&then  writer  makes  this  life  miserable 
enough,  though  ite  shews  their  greater  wretchedness  and  misery) 
who  plunge  themselves,  at  their  own  pleasure  into  the  other 
world,  in  order  to  abohsh  and  fly  from  the  distress  of  the  pre* 
sent  life.     But  in  the  second  place,  I  answer : 

II.  Suppose  this  aversion  to  death,  and  this  love  of  life  to 
be  very  uijiver:>al  over  all  the  world,  and  that  without  regard  ta 
any  future  state ;  suppose  that  all  mankind  had  rather  continue  ia 
existence  in  the  niiJst  of  all  their  calamities  and  plagues,  than 
venture  into  non-existence,  and  cease  to  be;  this  will  not  prove 
that  mankind  is  happy  :  For  the  God  of  nature,  for  wise  ends, 
Jiatlj  wroui^hi  this  love  of  Vvfe  \wtA  ovie  flesh  ]ftid  blood  originally^ 
««d  mingled  it  willia\\au\\ix?\\\^V\«^^N\\i^Xs»^v^^^\^^^^ 
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re  (be  works  of  his  hands ;  so  that  the  love  of  life,  or  re- 
;e  against  dying,  is  owing;  to  the  strong  mechanic;  and  anif 
Aoiplcs  of  self-preservation y  witliout  any  formed  and  sedate 
cnt  of  reason,  whether  it  behest  to  continue  in  life  or  90, 
ihcr  this  life  has  moi^e  happiness  or  misery.  I  aiisvi"^ 
the  third  place : 

[[.  That  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  do.  not  pAM'^ 
id  just  judgment  on  things,   nor  wisely  balance  the  righl' 
>fthem  :  All  their  faculties  are  engrossed*  and  their  apiritSf 
ere,  intoxicated  with  present  sensible  tlilu^.  they  cxyoy^ 

they  march  onward  in  the  rounds  of  Iiuiuau  life,  witbout 
)g ;  and  therefore  as  painful,  and  as  miserable .a& this. state 

they  cannot  tell  how  to  think  of  parting  with  it«  'J^'^^X 
thousand  calamities  ratlier  tliau  venture  iutonguexistcuce, 
i>  of   drunken   fellows  in  a  prison,   and  in  chains,    wli^ 

be  scourged  once  a  day,  yet  they  arc  still  dxrinkiog  aiM} 
ig  and  indulging  their  sport  and  merriment,  tbouglilless 

scourge;  but  can  these  men  be  called  happy?  or  wiUiuii]^ 
lan  assent  to  their  judgment  of  their  own  state  ? 

'crhaps  it  may  be  objected  still,  that  in  order  to  make*  up 
laiitity  of  happiness,  and  to  judge  aright  of  it;  we  HHist 
n  the  temper  of  the  person,  as  well  as  his  circumfttsiicet 
n  and  pleasure.  An  indolent  man  may  behapj^iy  with  half 
lantity  of  dehghts  and  relishing  joys,  which  his  gay  and 
itly  neighbour  requires  to  his  happiness.     A  hero  masy  ba 

under  such  loads  of  calamity,  as  would  render  a  weak  miml 
able.  A  vulgar  and  ignorant  creature  may  beha{)py  in  the 
of  such  low  and  fooUsh  delights,  which  would  disgust  the 
and  give  them  pain.  The  glutton  and  the  drunkai'd  rejoice  in 
L  happiness  as  would  be  scorned  and  despised  by  a  man  of 

and  philosophy.  Now  if  we  consider  the  bulk  of  roau:* 
if  such  tempers  and  tastes  as  they  have,  they  must  be  said 
lappy,  if  tht^y  enjoy  the  good  they  desire,  though  it  be  but 
y  good,  or  rather  an  evil  in  the  o|)inion  of  the  wise  ami 
al :  And  on  tliis  account  men  generally  do  and  will  pre- 
c  to  dealh,  and  their  existence  here,  such  aj»  it  is,  to  nou« 
nee,  even  thougli  there  should  be  no  hereafter.  In  answer- 
1  reply  ; 

:  must  grant  it  in  a  great  degree ;  but  then  I  say  that  tJM 
on  satisfactions  and  delights  of  this  Fife,  which  the  bulk  o( 
ind  call  their  happiness,  arc  most  of  them  of  so  low  ajid 
lerate  a  nature,  and  many  of  them  so  criminal,  that  it- is  • 
gn  that  the  intelligent  creature  man  must  he  fallen  frona  thft 
lal  excellence  of  his  nature,  from  his  best  principles  of  w«a-« 

and  from  the  favour  of  his  God,  before  he  can  make  him^ 
lappy  iu  such  enjoyments.     Let  it  be  called  hi*  h«^iiv^\i^^^^s&^ 
J  will  have  it  so,  biticc  /j<.>  chuscs  it,  and  \s  \oftV\\\o  \MiTV  N«\v\\k 
i  it  is  sucli  a  pdltry  happiness  as  no  crea.lux^  ol  te^&v^^x 
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would  chase,  if  be  stood  in  the  complete  origioal  rectitude 
his  nature,  in  the  image  and  the  love  of  his  Creator,  and  io  tl 
true  exercise  and  \igour  of  his  intellectual  and  reasoning  powei 
He  must  have  lost  these  original  glories  before  he  can  think  bia 
self  happy  in  sucli  toys  and  follies,  amidst  all  the  evils  and  call 
nities  that  attend  this  mortal  state. 

II.  The  second  objection  is  this :  If  brutes  sufier  the  sam 
miseries,  and  yet  they  have  never  sinned,  how  can  these  misc 
ries  prove  that  man  is  an  apostate  or  degenerate  being  ?  D 
not  all  brute  creatures,  the  beasts  and  biriis,  and  the  insects  o 
the  earth,  lie  continually  subject  to  tlie  same  pains,  calamities 
accidents,  diseases  and  death,  which  attend  upon  mankind 
And  did  their  progenitors  sin  and  oflTond  God,  or  have  they  them 
•elves  ofTended  him  ?  Do  not  the  cow  and  the  hind,  and  mos 
of  the  ibur-footed  mothers  bring  fortli  their  young  with  extrcoK 
pain  ?  Do  not  the  bear  and  the  lion,  and  the  wolf,  howl  aai 
raarfoT  want  of  food^  hunt  and  toil  for  their  prey,  and  live  some 
times  in  starving  circumstances,  pinched  with  keen  hunger  fo 
whole  days  together  ?  Is  not  the  iiorse  exposed  to  almust  i 
many  maladies  as  the  man  thut  rides  it  ?  And  are  not  the  crea 
ture«of  this  species  extremely  miserable  under  the  wild  and  ma( 
passions  of  their  drivers  i  iSurvey  the  beasts  of  draught  or  o 
burden,  under  the  furious  scourges  of  the  men  that  use  then 
IVhat  endless  lashes  they  are  exposed  to,  and  what  rude  aiM 
pernicious  strokes  do  they  bear  from  any  instrument  within  th 
reach  of  tlieir  enraged  rulers,  even  while  the  laborious  creature 
are  straining  all  their  sinews,  and  even  burst  their  nerves  aih 
their  eye-balls  in  tugging  at  their  unreasonable  loads  at  the  broi 
of  a  hill?  And  after  a  little  food,  whereby  nature  is  refresh 
cd,  and  a  little  sleep,  wherein  life  is  forgotten,  these  wreteh« 
animals  are  culled  again  to  the  team  and  harness  to  undergo  thei 
daily  round  of  hardships  and  miseries  r  And  have  anyof  thesi 
creatures,  or  their  ancestors,  sinned  against  (Jod  ?  Are  notth 
race  of  dogs  ever  snarling,  quarrelling  and  fighting  ?  And  surd; 
everlasting  brawls  and  battles  are  nii$!cry  enough. 

Again,  are  not  the  feebler  creatures^  belli  wild  and  tame 
subject  to  the  cruel  and  perpetual  ravage  of  birds  and  beasts  o 
prey  ?  Do  not  these  animals  live  by  devoiuMng  one  another 
and  tearing  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  ere  they  are  quite  dead 
and  this  according  to  the  very  constitution  of  their  natures  r  Anc 
even  the  milder  fowls,  who  sceni  so  innocent  and  harmless,  thi 
partridge  and  the  red-breast,  and  the  chicken,  do  they  not  de^ 
Tour  millions  of  insects,  as  their  constant  and  appointed  food! 
Are  not  the  mangled  bodies  and  limbs  of  ttie  hare  and  the  sheep, 
the  dove  and  the  thrush,  subject  to  extreme  pain  when  they  an 
torn  and  bruised,  and  half  eaten  by  the  tygcr  and  the  well',  the 
eagle  and  the  hawk?  Aud  do  not  all  thobc  milder  and  gentler 
creatures  occasion  in\\\\ov\%  o^  ^«M\^^^\«a.NL\^\i\\a  vlia  liviug  ia^ 
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Is  which  th:^y  prey  ujion,  y\z.  the  antft,  and  the  flics,  and  the 
rms?  And  have  any  ot  these  sinned  a;^ainsi  their  Maker,  or 
generated  from  tlie  first  laws  of  their  creation  ?  A^in,  I  would 
[|uire,  are  not  harmful  and  bloody  accidents  much  t^xote  com* 
m  among  many  of  the  brutes  than  they  are  amount  maukind  ? 
horse  stalking  over  an  ant-hill  shall  crush  a  hundred  of  the 
»y  inhabitants  with  his  broad  and  heavy  foot,  lay  a  whole  king- 
ni  in  desolation  at  once,  and  leave  multitudes  of  their  little 
Miihers  bruised  and  broken,  and  the  tiny  creatures  expiring  io 
gtiiiih  ?  And  if  their  organs  were  strong  enough  to  foi^iu  t^ 
md  which  could  reach  our  ears,  wliat  shrill  outcries  and 
earns,  what  dying  groans,  what  innumerable  accents  of  misery 
uld  arise  from  this  little  mangled  nation,  and  pierce  the  heart 
a  compassionate  traveller  on  every  such  accident  ?  And  let 
!  ask  now,  did  these  diminutive  animals,  these  tiny  atoms  of 
ing  ever  ofTend  the  hand  that  formed  them  ?  Qr  are  they  in  a 
rse  state  or  condition  than  they  were  at  first  formed  ?  or  are 
(y  liable  to  any  new  accidents  which  then*  original  nature  and 
istitution  does  not  expose  them  to  ? 

Yet  further  let  us  ask,  do  not  sweeping  storms  and  famine 
1  |>estilence  sometimes  make  wretched  havoc  among  whole 
ions  of  the  brutal  kind,  and  spread  the  fields  and  the  woods 
h  distress  and  desolaiion  }  And  in  line,  do  not  the  distempers 
nature  which  are  found  amongst  them,  or  the  length  of  years 
Dg  them  all  down  to  death,  and  sometimes  with  tedious 
)nies  and  convulsive  pangs  ?  And  yet  can  we  say  that  God 
ingry  with  them,  or  that  they  are  under  any  worse  circum* 
nces  of  life  than  what  God  at  first  formed  them  for  ?  But  let 
pursue  the  detail  of  their  miseries  yet  further.  Doth  not  maa 
stroy  thousands  of  them  continually  for  his  own  food,  and  tliat 
divine  appointinent  ?  Are  not  birds  snared  by  the  fowler  in  a 
)rtal  net,  or  shot  in  flocks  with  murdering  gun-]>owder  and 
laities  of  spreadinir  destruction  ?  And  the  rest  which  escape 
flight,  how  painfully  do  matiy  of  them  drag  on  a  lingering 
<?  among  wounds  and  bruises  ?  Are  not  oysters  churned  alive 
tween  our  teeth  ?  Are  not  millions  of  living  shell-fish  boiled 
death  in  caldrons,  and  finny  animals  in  shoals  taken  out  of 
c  sea  and  rivers,  and  vvhile  leaping  with  life,  they  are  fried  in 
truing  oil,  or  other  scalding  licpiids  ?  How  many  painful  cir- 
imstunces  must  some  of  these  creatures  necessarily  pass  througii^ 
'en  if  we  would  cateh  and  fit  them  for  our  food  in  the  easiest 
anncr  ?  But  generally  their  manner  of  dying  is  more  pain* 
i  misery,  and  d  ath  is  brought  upon  multitudes  of  the  brute- 
wtion,  merely  us  they  are  the  ap|K>inted  support  of  men  and 
ihor  animals,  besides  all  the  other  accidents,  pains  and  diseaaes 
iKt  attend  them. 

Now  notwithstanding  all  these  miseries  whioh  are  a^t««d 
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•mon^t  the  Tarioiis  brutal  tribes  in  earth,  air  and  Trater,  yet 
Mq  mipposeihem  Mill  to  pass  all  the  days  of  their  existence  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  tlicir  bein^,  and  the  condition  of  nature 
which  the  wise  and  riGThteous  Governor  has  assigned  them.    We 
look  upon  (hem  alias  innocont  beings,  for  they  are  caiimbic  of  nosio 
nor  guJih,  and  therefore  all  these  tortures  and  agonies  which  theji 
foatain  are  no  punis»hmcnts  ;  they  having  never  done  any  thing 
to  give  oflTencc  to  their  Maker :  and  vet,  says  the  objector,  you 
witMl    either  allow    these  brutes  to  have   sinned   against  their 
Creator,  since  he  appoints  or  sutlers  so  many  calamities  to  attend 
Ibem  in  the  very  course  of  nature,  or  else  you  mast  confess  that 
viankind  may  sustain  all  the  scenes  of  misery  which  ture  before 
described,  without  being  under  any  peculiar  displeasure  of  their 
Maker ;  and  man,  at  least  in  his  infancy  and  childhood,  may  be 
aoch  axreature  still  as  he  came  out  of  tlie  hands  of  God,  not- 
withstaBding  the  vices  he  learns  to  practise  as  he  gro^s  up,  tod 
•II  these  shapes  of  wretchedness  whicli   he   is  exposed  to,  and 
which  are  dressed  up  in  this  discourse  into  so  fuhnidable  a  apoc- 
tacte.     I  think  I  have  spread  out  this  objection  in  its  complete 
force;  and  in  order  to  answer  it,  I  ask  leave  to  propose  the  fol- 
Jimiiig  considerations  : 

I.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  divines  that  all  these 
Tarictics  of  wretchedness  cuine  upon  tlic  brutal  creation  as  a 
general  curse  for  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  the  chief  inhabitaat 
•ud  k)rd  of  this  lower  world ;  and  therefore  these  brute-crea- 
tijres  which  were,  as  it  were,  his  slaves,  are  punished  together 
with  him  ;  so  that  they  suppose  the  sin  of  man  brought  misery 
into  all  the  ranks  of  this  lower  creation,  as  well  as  into  his  own 
kind.  But  I  must  confess  I  never  well  approved  of  this  solution 
of  the  difliculty  ;  for  though  1  know  men  may  oftentimes,  b; 
their  perverse  wills,  abuse  these  creatures  of  God,  yet  tlie  con- 
tinual calamities  that  thoy  fall  into  by  being  the  natural  and  ap- 
pointed food  of  men  and  of  one  another,  as  well  as  by  unhappy 
accidents,  by  injuring,  wounding,  or  killintc  casualties,  by  ois' 
cases,  old  age  and  death,  are  all  ordiuiied  of  God  their  Creator, 
as  the  God  of  nature,  and  in  the  common  course  of  things,  witb- 
OBt  any  s{)ecial  reference  to  the  sins  of  men,  as  the  moral  and 
procuring  cause.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  God  made 
so  man)  millions  of  sonbihle  creatures  so  miserable,  or  would 
permit  them  to  be  ho,  whu  are  iu  themselves  perfectly  sinless  and 
innocent,  and  have  no  manner  of  proper  relation  to  any  sinful 
head  or  slixik,  sucli  iis  thti  first  man  is  justly  supposed  to  be  to 
his  own  sprcies;  of  which  wo  have  discoursed  elsewhere.  ' 
proccetl  therefore  to  the  second  consideration. 

II.  The  scripture  on  one  hand  gives  us  a  plain  account, /W 

man  or:[iinallij  \cas  not  vtade  to  die,  and   that  (he  death  of  mou' 
Aiud  Zi'us  bnjW'hi  m  only  by  siu  •,  W.om.  \.  Vi»  and  all  the  evik 
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t  attond  btiman  nature  are  derived  froni  the  tame  qiruif ; 
aase  mao  ^as  wkoily  at  his  first  formation  in  ihe  likcNess  cjf 
d^  who  made  him  in  the  image  of  his  holiness  and  hUhapf^* 
f,  and  designed  him  to  live  for  ever,  if  lie  couUnued  immi- 
it ;  Gen.  i.  26.  ajid  chanter  ii.  17.  Bui  on  th^  other  band,  Uui 
ipture  teaches  us  tliat  bi^ules  originaUif  are  made  to  die^  <mi 
d  beasts  made  to  be  taken  and  destroy ed^  partly  for  the  natural 
id  of  roan,  and  partly  for  his  safety  and  ease ;  Gen.  iiL  9. 
?eter  ii.  12.  Besides^  it  is  evident  to  reason,  and  constant  ob-* 
rvation,  that  brutes  are  ap|)ointcd  for  food  for  each  other,  as 
ing  insects  for  the  spider,  small  birds  for  the  hawk,  and  sheqi 
!  wolves  .and  lions.  Now  this  ca:inot  be  without  wounds  aiiA 
aisea,  and  mortal  convulsions,  and  death.  It  is  manifest  tliere- 
re,  that  we  may  infer  guilt  from  the  endless  pains,  calamUiea, 
d  death  of  men,  because  scripture  reveals  it,  as  the  original 
use;  but  we  cannot  infer  the  same  from  the  sickneasea^ 
ninds  and  deaths  of  brute -creatures,  wiiich  are  made  by  the 
k1  of  nature  for  food  to  otjiers,  nor  from  all  the  ap|)earaneea 
pain  and  anguish  which  are  found  among  the  fafutal  crca* 
n  :  These  must  be  solved  therefore,  and  explained  some 
ler  way. 

III.  The  objection  here  supposes,  that  all  the  brutal  crca* 
n  have  really  the  same  acute  sensations  of  anguish  and  pain  as 
inkind,  because  many  of  them  make  use  of  the  same  tort  of 
mds  and  motions,  groanings  and  bowlings,  and  distortions  of 
lbs,  as  we  do  wlien  we  are  under  acute  pain.  But  it  is  liard 
suppose  that  a  righteous  and  merciful  God  sliould  inflict  aiich 
en  and  extreme  angiiisli  upon  millions  of  creatures  whose  race 
d  generations  are  sinless,  and  perfectly  innocent,  and  entirely 
ch  as  they  came  out  of  his  own  hands  ;  or  thai  he  should,  in 
t  coui*se  of  luituro,  permit  it  to  be  inflict^,  without  any  de^ 
ee  of  sin  or  moral  evil  in  any  of  thoni  to  deserve  it.  And  1 
ink  therefore  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  and  rational^ 
th  some  modern  ])lulosophors,  to  sup]>ose  that  brutes  being 
sde  of  mere  matter,  have  no  proper  sensations  of  pleasure 
of  pain  ;  or  at  least  that  all  their  sensations  of  pain  are 
It  feeble  and  dull,  and  very  imperfect,  notwitstanding  all 
eir  hideous  outcries  and  convulsions  of  their  flesh ;  1  gay,  it 
more  rational  to  think  so,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  there 
any  such  sliarp  agonizing  anguish  and  keen  torment  as  sin- 
il  men  endure,  provided  by  the  blessed  God  for  creatures  which 
*e  perfectly  innocent,  and  which  have  no  relation  to  any  gnilt 
rcrime^.     Will  a  God  of  infinite  equity  and  goodness '  inflict 

^  If  we  were  to  coosnlt  rf^ason  and  scriptore jointly  on  tbi*  head,  would  thejr. 
HboiliincliiM!   lis  to  beliKVCy  itiat  brutal  aensalions  are  not  quite  the  tame,  nor 
'ar  so  iuten9P  as  the  aPosatioiDf  of  mankind  ?  far  tcripture,  at    well  a*   reaaoo, 
iach  us,  that  the  very  soul  aud  life  and  ttiprcint  priociplc  «C  %e\\^^  \u^v>4>a.%  >e^ 
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ftd  much  imtnral  evil  where  there  h  no  moral  evil  }  It  ifli  proba- 
ble that  the  sheep  when  he  receives  the  mortal  wound  in  hit 
throaty  feds  as  much  pain  as  the  swine,  though  the  oneis  muteand 
silent,  and  th6  other  sounds  out  his  death,  with  grievous  shrieks 
and  outcries :  and  perhaps  if  we  had  never  seen  nor  heard  eoy 
creature  wounded  or  dying  but  a  sheep  or  a  fish,  or  an  insect, 
who  are  mute,  we  should  never  have  thought  that  the  brutal  sen* 
sations  of  pain  were  so  keen,  as  those  which  human  nature  feeb: 
Therefore  if  we  judge  merely  by  groans  and  clamours,  we  must 
suppose  some  creatures  feel  very  little  or  no  pain  from  their 
wounds  and  death  ;  and  yet  why  should  the  blessed  God  appoint 
so  much  less  pain  for  the  sheep  than  for  the  swine  ?  Nor  are  the 
most  grievous  outcries  and  contortions  of  the  tlesli  in  other  noisj 
animals  a  suflicicnt  proof  to  our  reason  that  they  feel  such  sort 
of  pain,  or  so  intense  as  man  does,  and  consequently  wc  cannot 
make  the  same  inference  from  their  sutTeriugs  us  we  do  from  those 
*  of  mankind. 

iV.  But  supposing  brutes  have  sensations  of  pain  as  sharp 
as  ours,  yet  if  they  have  a  propoiiionable  and  equal  quantity  of 
sensations  of  pleasure  thr()Ui>!i  the  course  of  their  low  life,  then 
])ut  these  pains  aiul.pieaisures  of  the  brutal  life  into  the  balance, 
and  the  amount  of  them  in  the  whole  makes  neither  ha)>pincss 
nor  misery  ;  or  perhaps  their  pleasing  sensations  exceed  the  pain- 
ful;  then  they  arc  hap|)y  ;  for  misery  is  only  found  where  tlie 
pain  exceeds  the  ])leasure  in  degree,  or  (Un*ation,  or  both  ;  aud 
that  state  is  hap]>iness,  where,  upon  the  whole  survey,  the  plea- 
sure exeeeds  the  pain.  But  in  .mankind  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
their  natural  maladies,  as  well  as  the  painful  and  afflictive  acci- 
dents that  attend  most  or  all  of  them  in  this  foolish  and  sinful 
world  ;  far  exceed  the  natural  maladies  or  painful  accidents 
which  attend  brute-creatures  ;  for  amongst  them  there  is  little  or 
no  inten)peranre  to  disorder  their  own  natures  ;  no  wars  to  des- 
troy millions  of  their  fellows  ;  no  engines  of  cruelty  and  death 
among  thorn  to  multiply  the  miseries  of  their  own  species;  and 
upon  the  whole  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  pains  and  sorrows 
and  evils  in  almost  every  human  lite  greatly  exceeds  the  joys  or 
pleasures  of  it,  and  consequently  render  man  in  this  world  but  a 
miserable  creature. 

V.  Let  us  remciuber  also  that  brutes  have  no  proper  reflec- 

iUf\T  blood  xvhich  OOPS  dii'w\x;:".id  to  enrtk  w'^en  the  brute  dies.     Solomon  and  Mojei 

fieem  to  a^rec  in  this  sentiiiient  with  sume    laler  phlostiphers  j   Lev.  xvit.  II.  14> 

K':<I»'S.  xii.7.     IStit  t'u:  kimiI  cf  r.i  >h  is  of  a  noble  onumal,  a   ihioktnii  spirit  pro- 

c^^din;;  imaudia'tly  tV'MO    (iod,  and    at   d3:iih  asccndim;  upvcari!^  or   rttumtn^to 

(iK)i  vcho  ;\ai'e  it.     Ni>w  c-iji  Me  "U}),  u^c  that    nifr*»  blood  awS  tie»U  have  any  t^eiisa- 

tioiis  or  pefC»;?t'on>  ah-ive  the  c.«pi(ity  of  tna'tcr  ?     Can  thfy  poysibly  liavc  such 

inT^DNC  and  kftii  srnsa'inus  an    .i    ?.pii!',   *  iniu',    a   il)inki:.^    mm)  tteriiti  poweti 

fi-k'.n  to  an^ii^I',  but  un\i;d  lo  tl-sh  auJ  iil«><)d  ?     \Vt»ul  I  the  all  wi»ie  and  riiihieouf 

Cnntor  form  cr  'aliires  cap:t*)\e  o?  %uc\\  xwit-wse. NoTvxvfxw*,  >«\jL;i  i».^^  uoi, njr  evif 

•rtrre,  capable  of  olVeudui^  Vv/di  iu  v\ie  \«A^v.vut»V'iutt> 
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m  on  things  past,  but  only  a  sensation  of  the  present :  But  man 
iiides  all  the  pains  of  sense,  has  also  the  lon^  and  grievous 
lea^incsses  that  arise  from  remorse  and  anguish  of  miiid,  reflect* 
ig  upon  his  own  evil  conduct  in  time  past,  and  dismal  presages 
ad  terrifying  agonies  arising  from  the  constant  fear  and  expect- 
lioa^f  what  may  come ;  sii  that  as  mankind  is  generally  subjed 
>  more  pains  and  weaknesses,  more  diseases  and  uneasinesses 
1  the  body  than  brute<crcauires  ;  so  the  addition  of  uneasiness  of 
Bind,  which  arises  from  a  long  reuiemlierance  of,  or  rcdecsion  on 
tast  sorrows,  are  as  it  were,  a  new  sensation  of  tliem,  and  agonies 
I  conscience  for  past  sins,  arc  new  misery  ;  besides  the  terribls 
brethought  and  expectation  of  future  evils,  whether  in  this  life^ 
»r  in  the  world  to  come,  do  very  mucli  increase  the  miseries  of 
uiman  nature  beyond  that  of  the  brutal  world,  since  they  are 
apposed  to  have  no  reflection  no  forethought.  And  it  is  not  only 
he  Jong  and  keen  |>assion  of  remorse  and  sorrow  arising  from 
^t  sins  or  moral  evils,  and  of  fear  and  dread  from  tiie  prospect 
f  future  miseries,  which  makes  mankind  more  unhappy  than 
rutes,  who  have  no  such  retrospects  nor  foresights  to  torment 
liem  ;  but  every  uneasy  passion  of  human  nature,  even  grief 
od  sorrow  for  natural  evils,  wrath,  envy,  malice,  rage,  jealousy, 
isappointuient  and  despair,  with  all  tlieir  dreadhd  train,  are 
lore  keen  and  intense  in  tlie  breast  of  man,  make  much  deeper 
npressions  on  his  heart,  and  sharper  incisions  into  all  thetendcB 
)wers  of  his  nature  than  brutes  ever  know  or  feel :  They  last 
so  much  longer  ;  tliey  dwell  upon  the  spirit  for  days  and  mouths, 
id  years  ;  they  mingle  with  the  soul,  aud  imbitter  every  sweet 
•life. 

Brutal  passions,  should  we  allow  them  to  be  as  strong,  yet 
ley  are  much  fewer  and  more  transient  :  The  common  calls  of 
iture  to  eat  or  sleep,  to  sport  or  daily  toil,  abolishes  the  painful 
ission,  the  ill  ferment  subsides,  the  uneasiness  vanishes,  tho 
.use  of  it  is  forgotten,  and  the  creature  is  soon  easy  and  happy 
jiain.  But  some  of  these  uneasy  passions  of  human  nature 
eave  so  close  to  the  soul,  that  men  cannot  get  rid  of  them  ;  thej 
iug  like  an  adder,  and  prey  upon  the  heart  like  a  vulture,  they 
aze  the  spirit  day  and  night,  they  take  away  all  appetite  to 
od,  aud  all  the  sweet  relief  and  power  of  sleep.  Was  there 
>er  an  instance  of  u  brute-animal  whose  passions  ^ver  wrought 
It  such  a  scene  of  miseries  for  him  as  the  unruly  |>owers  of  man* 
lid  are  daily  working,  and  that  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  multi- 
idcs  of  the  human  kind  ?  Upon  all  tliese  views  I  think  it  must 
e  acknowledged,  that  the  evils  which  mankind  suffer  in  the  pre- 
M  state,  are  muc)i  superior  to  those  of  brutes,  and  consequent- 
jT  as  they  surmount  all  the  pleasures  of  human  life  ;  so  man  must 
>e  prououuced  miserable  upon  the  balance  of  the  wtiolo ;  and 
berefore  we  must  infer^  that  we  of  the  human  race  c^wvtfA  \^e  VEk 
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onr  Maker*!  <^p&m  a  race  of  ^nihlcss  beings,  since  our  portioi 
in  general  in  this  life  is  iiupei*ior  pain  and  wrelchedncas  :  and 
«8peeially  ainoe  vra  find  both  by  reason  ami  scripture,  that  what^ 
•oever  calaiMitjes  and  deicth  attend  hrntcfc,  these,  for  wiaepaN 
poaea,  arc  appointed  by  the  God  df  nature,  thou^i  they  are  wilii- 
ontsin,  trfailc  tiie  calamitieR  and  death  of  mankind  arc  exprenh 
vttributed  toain  in  the  word  of  God. 

Obj'ection  III.  If  the  miseries  of  all  mankind^  or  even  of 
fhe  bigj^est  jmrt  of  them  in  this  life,  are  so  great  as  to  orer- 
ba!aT)ce  all  tlteir  comfei'fs,  so  tliat  a  ^rise  s])irit  n'ould  ncrer 
Willingly  conaent  to  be  dn^ssed  in  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  be 
Horn  into  our  present  world  ;  then  we  can  have  no  reason  l» 
giTT  flod  Our  Creator  any  thanks  for  our  existence  or  life,  ninet 
ftis  is  no  blessing,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  /or  «• 
never  to  have  been  born.  Now  is  it  possible  that  the  great  God 
should  make  a  creature  who  has  not  reason  or  just  cause  to  thank 
him  for  his  being  ? 

Answer,  If  any  creature  who  comes  into  our  world,  hath 
itiore  probability  of  being  happy  than  of  being  miserable  in  tlui 
\Xit\  he  has  reason  to  bless  God  for  his  existence  in  proporliooto 
the  probability  of  his  liappiness  :  But  if  a  creature  has  mort 
probal)ility  of  misery  than  liappiness  in  life,  I  cannot  see  that  life 
is  any  blessing  or  privilege  ;  nor  can  I  see  liow  he  can  ratioDally 
bless  or  giveUianks  to  tlie  great  God  for  it,  considered  in  itself, 
and  abstracted  from  a  future  state.  And  I  add  yet  further,  if 
any  creature  who  comes  into  this  world  lias  a  greater  probabiiitj 
of  beinf;;  foolish  and  sinful  here,  and  miserable  hereafter,  tbaaU 
has  of  being  wise  and  holy  here,  and  happy  in  the  other  world ; 
neither  tlicn  can  he  with  reason  bless  God,  or  give  thanks  to  the 
Author  of  his  being  merely  for  his  existence,  or  coming  into  life 
into  such  a  sinful  wretched  world. 

Now  since  this  is  the  case,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
horji  to  trouble  and  misfrj/  licrCy  as  Job  v.  7.  and  as  we  have 
sufficiently  shewn  before  ;  and  if  they  are  also  most  likely  to  run 
into  sin  and  folly  in  this  world,  and  misery  in  another,  for  almost 
the  whole  xvorld  lies  in  wickedness  ;  1  John  v.  19.  and  there  are 
Jezc  zcho  shall  be  saved ;  Mat.  vii.  14.  this  prospect  certainly  for- 
bids our  mere  existence  or  entrance  into  such  a  life  to  be  called  a 
blesssing  ;  and  coiisecpiently  we  cannot  reasonably  give  thanks 
merely  on  that  account  to  the  almighty  Being  that  made  us.  There 
has  beeu  indeed  a  bold  and  severe  charge  brought  against  this 
opinion,  viz.  that  it  is  a  very  high  degree  of  ungodliness  ;  that 
it  grcatlj/  dimiftisheSf  if  not  totalbj  excludes  the  goodness  and 
VLCrcy  of  God,  and  consr.quentli/  forbids  our  gratitude^  and  dit" 
£(furages  our  hope  and  trmt. 

Answer.  Ui^^  aV>o\d  atid  grievcHs  accusation  indeed,  but  it 
vraiits  al I  proof.     Our  saiN Vout  Yivm^^M  V^sa  ^^\\\i  \»  ^oaJL  vL  ia  cer- 
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un,  the  bulk  of  mankind  walk  in  the  broad  way  to  destruction, 
md  but  few  find  the  gate  of  life ;  Mat.  vii.  13, 14.  This  done 
•'Sufficient  ground  to  maintain  a  probability  of  persons  in  gene- 
raly  who  come  into  this  world,  bein^  miserable  rather  than  happy  : 
^d  in  this  view  how  can  mankind  with  reason  give  thanks  to 
Ihmr  Maker  for  mere  existence,  which  in  the  present  fallen  state, 
e&posea  us  rather  to  misery  than  happiness  ?  And  the  arguments 
•rhicb  are  used  to  oppose  this  opinion  are  so  weak  and  ill-ground« 
sd,  that  I  ch'earfully  leave  them  to  tlie  sense  reason  aud  conscience 
it  every  sincere  reader  to  answer  and  refute  them,  tliough  they 
ttre  made  a  foundation  for  several  unjust  triumphs.  But  if  the 
sase  be  so,  whence  comes  this  dreadful  scene,  this  dismal  situa^ 
ion  ci  things,  that  an  intelligent  creature  cannot  thank  God  for 
natuig  him  ?  Not  from  God  the  Creator,  whose  justice  and 
poodness  would  never  have  suflTered  him  to  have  created  original 
leiugs  as  they  came  from  his  hands  in  such  a  situation  as  this  ; 
rbere  must  have  i>een  some  dreadful  ancient  apostacy  from  God 
heir  Creator,  some  general  degeneracy  and  curse  of  a  broV^ 
aw  or  covenant,  under  the  spreading  desolation  whereof  mankind 
lome  into  tliis  world  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  way  that  I  can 
magine  or  guess  at,  whereby  the  justice  and  goodiiess  of  6qd 
he  Creator  can  be  secured  and  vindicated  from  such  hud 
oaputations. 

.  And  though  it  is  the  blessed  God  that  creates  or  forms  fallen 
tiankidd  from  day  to  day,  who  come  into  such  a  iHuation  and 
uch  wretched  circumstances,  yet  it  is  all  according  to  such  an 
figioal  law  of  nature  or  divine  constitution  made  for  innocent 
nan,  which  was  holy^  just  and  good  in  itself.  It  is  true  the 
freat  God  foresees  that  millions  will  now  be  miserable  ;  and  not- 
vithstanding  all  this,  his  wisdom  does  not  see  fit  to  alter  this  con* 
litution  of  things,  for  reasons  which  are  unknown  and  unsearch- 
ble  to  us,  and  which  will  perhaps  continue  to  be  a  secret  until 
he  ^eat  day  of  judgment.  Till  that  time  comes  we  can  but 
brm  probable  conjectures*.     But  (hat  great  day  shall  reveal  all 

*  Sappoie  the  great  God  had  placed  a  man  and  womas  in  a  terlaio  inacceg- 
iblc  island,  whereiD  there  were  berbi  and  roots  of  many  kiodi,  but  do  sort  of 
-ait,  grain  or  com  in  it :  Aod  auppoiehe  had  given  them  k  lufficiency  of  fruits 
nd  eoro  to  tupport  them  for  a  year  or  two,  aud  more,  with  a  special  command 
)  tow  aonie  of  it,  aod  pUnt  immediately  for  the  support  of  themtelvet  aod  their 
ottarity  hereafter  ;  and  assured  them  alto  they  should  have  many  children.  If 
lua  man  mnd  womao  shooJd  eat  up  all  thf  ir  corn  and  fruit  entirely^  eren  that 
iueh  tbey  should  have  lowo  or  planted  for  their  future  lupport ;  then  they  and 
bcir  children  in  all  following  years  would  hare  baen  hard  put  to  it  to  live  upoa 
•arte  roots  dug  out  of  the  ground,  a  poor  and  scanty  supply,  and  that  with 
aacb  toil  aod  labour  :  Now  would  it  hare  been  unjust  with  Ood  to  hare  left 
hem  aod  their  children  to  their  oonitant  hard  laboar  and  hard  f^re,  without 
iving  thtm  may  new  corn  or  fruit  to  plant  or  sow,,  or  without  proriding  better 
ood  for  them?  And  suppose  their  children  also  neglected  to  oullivate  and 
UttUiply  the  best  roets  they  could  flod,  and  sereral  of  them  in  erery  age  feU 
«io  diseases  mod  died  by  the  bednesf  or  scarcity  of  thcit  ^^v'uVoiki)  ii^>aLV^>:&% 

Vat.  iv.  D  D 


the  tnuMMtioiit  •f  God  with,  men,  ud  tetihm  fai  %  g1 
Gcht,  to  the  jutt  viDdication  of  kH  iidt  own  perfectioiift,  • 
lilence  of  all  oar  ctvib.  But  observe,  tbere  are  theae  thfc 
aidaralione  which  may  lerTe  to  alkviato  and  oiodenrte  this  • 
■apeotand  atoatioii  ot  things  at  present; 

I.  AU  mankind  are  justly  required  to  adore  and  worid 
great  and  glorious  Being,  whose  wisdom  and  goodnesa,  i 
as  his  power,  shine  bright  in  the  creation  of  this  world, 
tiie  ibrmation  of  mankind,  as  well*  as  all  other  animals  whc 
upoii  the  earth  ;  thiey  ooffht  to  admire  and  praise  hioi  < 
aoDount,  though  no  reasonsiile  creature  can  properly  giro  i 
but  Cmt  some  ml  benefit. 

n.  Every  miin  who  comes  into  this  worlds  as  cnn<||i 
our  common  head  and  representative  Adam^  in  his  state  ol 
cenee  and  trials  with  full  power  to  obey  his  Maker's  law,  ad 
far  superior  motiviBS  to  obedience,  hath  good  reason,  e* 
Adam  our  fiUher  b^Id,  to  thank  God  for  his  existence  ;  lor  I 
4lule  in  suc)i  circumstances,  under  Jdam  his  head,  whi< 
ried  in  them  a  much  greater  probability  of  standing  and 
happy,  than  of  fidlingand  being  miserable. 

*  III.  Thoojgh  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  may  nc 
sufficient  reason  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  mere  ex 
in  this  fallen  state,  yet  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jdm 
reason  to^praise  the  divine  goodness  for  many  favoul 
receive,  m.  that  they  are  not  so  miserable  as  Uiey  migl 
been  by  reason  of  their  sins  and  follies,  that  they  have  an; 
factions  or  comforts  in  life,  and  any  lesser  degrees  of  j 
sorrow  than  others  sustain,  or  any  relief  for  their  own  m 
and  troubles  :  And  especially  if  |hey  are  born  and  educat 
nation  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines,  they  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  and  bless  the  distinguishing  good 
thdr  Creator,  who  has  placed  them  within  the  nearer  and 
reach  of  hi4q)iness,  if  their  own  evil  inclinations  and  ob 
do  not  withhold  them  from  seeking  after  it*    And» 

Cretlor  lie  nnder  an  inpoUtioo  of  iojui lice  for  continaing  tieir  eafitM 
Ibote  ditadvaiiUfet,  and  iboi  panitbiog  Uieir  original  rabellion  aoHl  U 
•egligenca  ? 

And  tappoie  further,  that  thia  aolicary  and  inaccetaible  ialaad  I 
asidu  of  aany  other  iilandi  in  the  tea,  whoee  inbabiianti  are  coatinaall] 
ed  by  aome  revelatton  ordiviBemeiaenger  of  the  original  atate  and  tb 
cirOttnttancea  of  thia  unhappy  couotryy  in  order  to  reiirain  the  reii  froi 
dience  to  their  Maker  and  Lord  in  liaiiUr  inatanoea  of  any  kind  ^  might 
aayt  here  it  a  joatand  ▼■luable  reaaon  for  #hich  God  ■hould  continne  ti 
of  rebelf  undy  their  punishment  ?  Thi>  may  be  applied  in  aome  measi 
forlorn  caie  ot.mtnkiod  on  this  xlobe  of  earth,  when  compared  vitk  I 
other  planetary  arorldii  who  may  be  preserved  in  their  duty  by  being 
of  enr  sad  circumstao<;^y  though  we  know  little  of  theirs.  Bnt  ai 
before /these  are  but  mere  oonjectoral  thoughts  t  It  is  only  God  bimsi 
CjTMtday  of  judgment  can  nnawer  •rary  diAeslty,  aadaesUw  aiaqr 
iHIMB  sU  kit  wsriu  sf  vcsVU%ns«%   ^ 
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IV.  When  any  of  the  race  of  mankind  are  made  sensible  of 
their  sins  and  misery,  and  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the  grace  of 
God,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  to  them,  liave  arrived  at  any  toler- 
able hopes  of  their  interest  in  his  favour,  and  their  acceptance 
unto  life  and  happiness  in  another  world,  then  they  are  caUed 
aloud  to  bless  their  divine  Creator^  as  Tvell  as  their  Saviour,  and 
to  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  nature  and  ^racc  together.  And  I 
think  there  is  not  one  place  in  scripture  where  man  is  required  to 
)  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  but  on  one  or  other  of  these  accounts 
,;    which  I  have  here  menlioucd^.  « 

Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  things  is  this,  that  if  any  of 
us  cannot  upon  rational  grounds  give  thanks  to  God  as  our  Crea«* 
i   (or  for  fur  existence,  it  is  owing  merely  to  our  original  apostacy 
[  from  God  in  and  by  our  first  parents  ;  for  otherwise  God  would 
1   never  have  made  intelligent  creatures,  who  could  not  reasonably 
>   thank  him  for  making  them.     And  then  furtlier  I  add,  if  we  can- 
not  rationally  thank  God  for  our  creation  here,  until  we  have  some 
hope  of  his  favour  and  grace  hereafter,  this   should  awaken  «• 
all  with  utmost  diligence  in  the  midst  of  our  miseries  to  enquire 
after  the  way  of  salvation,  and  pursue  every  appointed  duty  that 
is  necessary  for  this  end  :    For  then  we  shall  be  able  to  bless 
God  for  bringing  us  into  being,  and  we  shall  no  longer  lie  under 
.auch  a  sad  and  dismal  reproach  of  nature,  as  not  to  give  thanks 
for  our  existence  to  the  hand  that  formed  us.     Thus  far  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ^o  prove,  that  by  the  miseries  of  hankind  we 
may  have  sufficieut  evidence  that  they  arc  in  a  fallen  aud  degene- 
rate atatc. 

Sect.  IV. — A  full  Proof  of  MafCs  Apostacy  by  Scripture  and 

Reason,  derived  from  their  Sinfulness. 

But  after  all,  if  it  should  be  found  upon  the  justest  survey  and 
balance  of  tilings,  that  the  miseries  of  human  nature  considered 
alone,  are  not  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  apos- 
tacy and  fall  of  mankind  from  their  Maker^s  favour,  and  of  some- 
remarkable  displeasure  of  the  hand  that  created  them  ;  yet  I  am 
vreli  assured  that  the  earhf  corrupt   inclinations,    the  endless 
iniquities  and  crimes  of  men  from  their  childhood,  and  that  iiwi- 
versal  propensity  to  sin  which  is  found  among  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  world,  joined  with  the  loads  of  misery  they  sustain,  are 
._    both  together  an  effectual  and  convincing  argument  that  we  are  a 
B-   degenerate  and  fallen  race  of  creatures.    Now  that  we  are  such 
'  a  sort  of  criminal,  guilty,  sinful,  and  degenerate  beings,   and 

*  Tbere  i*  no  plaio  text  that  I  can  find  where  naokinil  ii  comminded  or 

jfiTiied  to  thank  God  merely  foe  thf>ir  exitteoce  ;  and   io  thote  placea  where  all 

Bacion»,  or  %\\  ibe  earth  are  ralfed  upon  to  bleu  the  Lord,  and  give  thaoka  to 

bim,  it  ia  btilt  in  view  of  their  baymi;  the  koowledgc  and  grace  or  uWaiiva  of 

^od  maoifeitcd  iu  then. 

td2 
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wretchedly  foreaken  of  God  who  made  us,  or  fallen  m 
heavy  dtsplcasare  eren  from  the  beg^Doing  of  life,  will  e^ 
appear  both  from  the  express  witness  of  scripture  concern 
sinfulness,  from  the  necessity  of  renewing  grace,  and  fr 
light  of  nature  surveying  the  heathen  world. 

First,  there  are  many  represensations  in  scripture  i 
universal  degeneracy  and  corruption  that  has  come  upon 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  and  which  have  been  large 
ported  by  many  writers  who  have  explained  these  tei 
Gen.  vi.  5.  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  > 
man  is  otUyevil  coiitinually;  and  chapter  viii.  21.  it  is 
that  it  is  evil  from  his  youth.  Psal.  xiv.  3.  The  Lord 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  fhe/i,  to  see.i) 
uere  any  that  did  understand  and  seek  God:  They[ 
gone  aside ;  there  is  none  t/iat  doth  good ;  noy  not  one. 
vil.  20.  There  is  not  a  Just  man  upon  the  earth  wlw  do 
and  sinneth  not*  Jsa.  liii.  6.  All  we  like  sheep  ha\ 
ftstray^  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way.  £ 
wanderings,  but  all  are  wanderers.  Rom.  iii.  10.12.  ! 
none  righteous ;  no^  not  one:  There  is  none  that  dothgo\ 
not  one.  Ver.  19.  Eteri/  month  is  stopped^  and  all  tl 
become  guilty  before  God.  And  ver.  23.  All  are  fallt 
of  the  glory  of  God,  because  all  have  sinned*.    2  Cor. 

*  If  StiPaul  had  not  uied  fucb  itroog  expresfions  heri*,  ar  pUiol 
every  indinduai  of  maakindy  yet   his  arfrumeDt  requires  thisienae; 
wise  there  would  be  some  who  wooid  not  want  the   salvation  of  Christ . 
it  is  kit  great  design  to  prove,  that  all  men  arc  condemned  by  the  law, . 
ID  need  of  this  salvation,  without  any  e!fception  at  all. 

Objection.  Some  have  asserted  this  law,  which  requires  perfect  el 
and  which  condemns  the  sinner  to  deaths  to  have  been  abrogated  «a  soon 
sinned,  and  that  another  covenant,  even  the  covenant  of  grace  was  si 
and  introduced,  even  before  the  sentence  of  dearth  was  pranoan> 
Adam. 

Answer.  Tbit  objeetian  baa  been  often  and  effectually  refuted; 
very  easy  to  shew,  that  the  law  by  which  all  mankind  are  bound  under 
nation,  can  never  be  said  to  be  abrogated,  while  it  holds  men,  or  bi 
under  guilt  and  death.  **  It  is  that  Uw  which  now  brings  indignation  i 
Upon  every  soul  that  does  amiss,*'  Rom.  ii.  9.  '*  That  law  which  is  wrHl 
heart  tf  man  by- nature,'*  ver^e  15.  '<  The  same  law  which  whosoever  i 
one  pomt,  it  guilty  of  «ll,»  Jam.  ii.  10.  **  That  law  by  which  is  the  ki 
of  sin,  and  by  which  no  flesh  shall  be  justified,  fur  all  have  broken  it," 
19,  20,  93.  **  It  is  that  law  which  curseth  e\ery  one  who  continnetb  i 
things  there  required,  and  from  whose  curse  Christ  hath  redeemed  tbe  d 
well  as  the  Jews,^>  Gal  iii.  10,  II,  13.  This  is  tbe  original  law  of  vorl 
though  all  mankind  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be  under  tbe  covenant  of 
thoie  general  proposals  of  repentance  and  trust  in  tbe  divine  mercy,  v 
made  to  fallen  men  by  their  own  reasonings,  or  by  divine  levelatioo,  yeti 
freed  from  tbe-  curse  and  candemnation  of  tbe  original  broken  lav,  b 
who  have  accepted  of  this  covenant  of  grace  by  sincere  repentance  asd 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Now  this  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  nsok 
there  are  «  few  that  shall  be  saved."  And  till  this  covenant  of  grace  ill 
cepted,  every  ion  and  daughter  of  Adam,  of  mature  years,  are  coodes 
actual  linnert  by  this  law.  This  law  therefore  sUnds  in  full  force  agsioil' 
fides  siactrs  peaitsatSi  sad  tuicl^  m  «xt  ^^v\^«d  by  the  gospel. 
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thu$  judge,  thai  if  one  died  Jor  all,  then  were  all  dead^ 
18,  ipirituallif  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Now  can  we 
O0e  that  God  would  create  such  a  world  of  beings,  that  every 
of  them  coming  oat  of  his  own  hi^nds  in  their  origins'  purity 
innocence^  should  so  universally  break  his  law,  run  into  sin 
spiritual  death,  and  naturally  incline  to  practices  which  tend 
sole  and  destroy  themselves,  and  that  without  any  one  ex- 
ion,  if  it  had  not  arisen  from  some  root  of  bitterness^  some 
inal  iniquity,  which  diffused  itself  through  all  of  them  from 
:  very  birth  or  entrance  into  this  world  ?  Surely  this  univer-! 
ximiption  would  incline  any  'person  to  believe,  either  that 
.  had  not  given  to  each  of  his  creatures  in  their  original  for-- 
OD  a  full  and  practical  sufficiency  to  answer  the  demands  of 
aw,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  iniquity  and  guilt,  or 
it  was  lost  in  some  hand  or  other.  It  is  a  strange  and  incre- 
3  thing  to  suppose  that  every  single  peraon  among  the  roil- 
I  of  mankind  should  be  born  innocent  and  pure,  with  suffi* 
t  and  practical  powers  of  all  kinds  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God 
their  duty,  ana  that  they  should  yet,  by  free  and  voluntary 
ce,  every  one  for  hin^elf^  for  near  six  thousand  years  toge- 
,  break  his  holy  law,  and  rebel  against  him  that  madethem^ 
lere  were  not  some  original  and  universal  contagion  spread 
*agh  them  all  at  their  entrance  into  life.  See  Quest.  I.  Sect 
.  at  the  end. 

Secondly,  I  argue  the  same  point  from  the  scriptural  doc- 
B  of  our  recovery  by  divine  grace.  Let  us  consider  in  what 
iner  the  scripture  represents  tiie  necessity  of  a  great  and 
ne  change  to  he  made  upon  the  souls  of  all  men,  in  order  to 
r  recovery  from  the  ruins  of  their  nature,  and  to  obtain  the 
mr  and  image  of  Gh)d,  and  future  happiness.  John  iii.  3. 
:ept  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God: 
1  in  other  scriptures  it  is  represented  that  ihtl^  must  be  bom 
the  Spirit,  verses  6,  8.  Thei/  must  be  born  of  God,  John 
8.  They  must  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
*b,  Ephes.  ii.  10.  They  must  be  quickened,  or  be  raised  again 
M  their  death  in  trespasses  and  sins;  Eph.  ii.  5.  They  must 
renewed  in  their  Spirit,  or  created  after  the  image  of  God  in 
hteoMsness  and  true  holiness ;  Eph.  iv.  23,  24.  They  must  be 
onciled  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ ;  2.  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  They 
Ube  washed  from  their  sins  in  his  blood ;  1  Cor.  vi.  II.  Rev. 
y  And  since  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  oj  the  glory  of 
d,  therefore  if  ever  they  are  saved,  they  must  be  justified 
^  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
^  God  has  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  Jaith  in  his 
od ;  Rom.  iii.  23 — 25.  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  Crod 
1  made  such  a  world  of  creatures  as  have  come  into  being 
ti  Adam^s  time  to  our's,  which  have  ali  enJUxeiiL Vtto  ^% 
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tvorld^  pure,  boly,  and  innocent  in  their  original  state,  and  yet 
that  there  should  not  one  of  them  retain  his  itnaio^e  in  holineui 
nor  be  fit  for  his  favour  and  the  blessings  of  his  love,  without  . 
being  born  again^  being  new-createdy  t>eing  raised  from  t/iede&d^ 
being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  own  Son^  and  being  washed 
in  so  precious  and  divine  a  laver  ?  Do  not  all  these  representa- 
tions make  it  appear  highly  reasonable  to  conclude,  tliat  every 
inan  is  born  into  this  world  witli  some  original  contagion  about 
him,  or  under  some  early  degeneracy  and  guilt,  and  crimiiial 
imputation  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  is  it  not  a  most  incredible  thing  i 
that  not  one  among  all  the  millions  of  these  creatures  should  k  t 
lit  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  favoui*,  widiout  such  amaziojf  t 
purifications  as  require  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  [; 
almighty  operations  of  his  blessed  Spirit  to  redeem,  and  to 
Dew-<:reate  them,  if  they  were  born  in  their  original  purii;  i 
Do  not  all  these  tilings  eifectually  teach  us  that  manluDd  ii 
their  present  generations  even  from  their  birth  are  not  snek 
ereatures  as  God  first  made  them  ?  But  without  entering  into  in 
these  arguments  from  scripture,  which  represent  the  wretoli-  i; 
edness  of  all  mankind ;  I  think  we  may  evidently  prove,  in  i\ 
the  third  place, 

III.  Ttiat  far  the  greatest  part  of  (be  world  are  born  under  i 

some  sort  of  degenerate  and  guilty  circumstances  by  a  mere  sur-  -S 

vey  of  tlie  heathen  nations  with  the  eye  of  reason,  and  by  tbt  I 
light  of  nature. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  taking  a  view  of  the  map  of  tlie  ^ 
world,  and  measuring  with  my  eye  the  breadth  and  extent  of  f 
the  nations.  I  took  a  spreading  survey  of  the  vast  Asiatic  ein-  ^ 
pires  of  Tartary  and  China,  and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  f 
of  Alogul,  with  the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  East  Indies ;  I  } 
went  on  to  survey  the  large  brutal  countries  of  all  the  southern  I' 
part  of  Africa,*  with  the  savage  nations  of  the  American  world.  - 
I  observed  the  thousands  or  rather  millions  of  mankind  who  ^ 
dwell  on  this  globe,  and  walk  and  trifle,  and  live  and  die  then  ' 
under  the  heaviest  cloud  of  i&:norance  and  darkness,  who  know  ' 
not  the  true  God,  nor  the  way  to  his  favour,  who  are  drenched  - 
in  gross  impieties  and  superstitions,  who  are  continually  guihyof  ' 
national  immoralities,  and  practise  idolatry,  malice  and  lewd- 
ness, fraud  and  falsehood,  with  scarce  any  regret  or  restraint. 
Then  sighing  within  myself,  I  said,  It  is  not  many  years  since  \ 
these  were  all  infants,  wretched  helpless  infants,  without  anj 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  or  man.  The  inhabitants  of 
whole  regions  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  under  parents  who  i 
know  not  the  true  God,  nor  are  acquainted  with  the  path  tbit  } 
loads  to  lifo  and  happiness.  Are  not  these  unhappy  children,  t 
/said  I,  formed  and  born  under  difficulties  almost  unsurmounti«  b 
bJe.^    Are  they  noi\^Oi  ^Wo^  xsiidsc^  moral  impossibility  o(  j 
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'enkiBg  their  way  of  themselves,  through  so  much  darkness 
iid  error,  to  the  |cuowle4ge,  the  fear,  and  the  love  of  him  who 
iftde  tlicin  ?  Dreadful  truth  indeed  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
sems  to  be  certain  and  uncontestable  !  Such,  1  fear,  is  the  case 
f  those  of  the  human  race,  who  at  present  cover  a  great  part  of 
£iis  earthly  globe,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Then  I  ranbaclcin  my  thoughts  four  or  five  thousand  yearr, 
iid  said  within  myself,  what  multitudes  in  every  age  of  thu 
rorld  have  been  born  in  these  deplorable  circumstances  in  the 
nidst  of  idolatry  and  profaneness,  sin  and  death  ?  They  are 
Dured  from  their  birth  to  barbarous  customs  and  impious  prac^ 
iees :  They  have  an  image  of  the  life  of  brutes  and  devils  wrought 
D  them  by  their  early  education :  They  have  had  the  seeds  of 
nany  immoralities  and  wretched  wickedness  sown  and  planted, 
tnd  cultivated  in  them  by  the  rude  and  savage  instructions  of 
hose  who  went  before  them  ;  and  their  own  imitation  of  such 
KNrrible  examples  has  confirmed  this  mischief  long  before  they 
mew  or  heard  of  the  being  of  the  true  God,  or  the  discoverita 
it  his  will,  or  their  duty  :  And  perhaps  tiiey  have  never  heard  it 
o  this  day.  Scarce  any  of  Ihem  have  admitted  of  one  thought- 
ill  enquiry,  whether  they  follow  the  rules  of  reason,  or  whether 
hey  are  in  the  way  of  happiness  and  peace,  any  more  tlian  their 
Mureots  before  them  ;  and  as  they  are  born  in  this  gross  darkness, 
bev  grow  up  through  all  the  stages  of  life  to  practise  these  vile 
dofatries,  and  all  the  shameful  abominations  of  their  country, 
ind  they  go  on  to  death  in  the  same  course  :  Nor  have  they 
ig^t  enough  from  without  to  make  them  plainly  see  their  own 
oily  and  danger,  nor  have  they  had  any  probable  workings  of 
udgment  or  conscience  within  them  strong  enough  to  awaken 
hem  eflfectually  to  ask,  Js  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?  Am 
\  not  in  the  way  of  sin  and  destruction  ?  Then  after  a  length 
ijearn  in  such  impieties  and  madness,  such  ignorance  of  the 
rye  God  and  universal  wickedness,  they  are  plunged  into  the 
DTisible  world  at  death,  without  any  evident  or  reasonable  hope 
f  divine  favour  in  the  other  world,  or  at  least  at  the  utmost  peril 
if  his  displeasure,  and  a  dark  and  dismal  uncertainty  of  the  cir- 
umstances  oi  that  state  into  which  they  are  delivered  at  the  hour 
€  death  or  the  resurrection. 

St.  Paul  confirms  all  that  I  have  said,  who,  by  his  long  and 
irequent  visits  and  sojournings  among  the  heathen  nations,  well 
jiew  their  tem|>er  and  state,  and  he  represents  tliem  to  us  as  a 
Qoat  abominable  herd  of  creatures,  in  several  of  his  epistles ; 
torn,  i,  21 — 31,  Even  the  wise  and  the  learned  among  them, 
he  Greeks  and  the  Romans  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrupti- 
\l€  God  into  the  image  of  birdsy  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
jfonAipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Their  foolish 
ieart  waihar4€n€d:  They  were  justly  abaixdouj&dol  Ql^^^  aui 
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given  up  to  work  all  uncUanness  tcith  gretdinets:  Theyivterefilki 

with  all  unrighteousness^  fornication^'malicey  Sfc.     They  were 

back'biterSf  haters  of  God,  vcithoul  understandings  without  na- 

iural  efiectiofij  implacable^  unmercijul.    In  Eph.  iv.  18.     Theif 

were  atienatedfrom  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  ti 

in  theniy  because  of  the  blinaness  of  their  hearts.    In  Colos.  i.  Sl| 

They  tcere  alienated  from  Gody  and  enemies  in  their  minds  brf 

wicked  works.    It  is  true,  we  are  told  that  there  was  so  much  of 

the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts^  that  their  consciences  hon 

witness  to  it,  in  some  instances,  and  thtir  thoughts  excused  or  ffc- 

cuied  them;  Rom;ii.  14, 15.     But  we  seldom  read  of  the  return 

of  any  of  them  to  sincere  repentance  of  their  wickedness,  by  the 

reproofs  of  conscience.     St.  John  tells  his  disciples,  that  though 

thejf  are  of  Gody  yet  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness ;  1  Joha  ▼. 

10.    And  St.  F^aul  again  assures  us,  that  those  who  have  sifind 

without  mny  express  knou-ledgeor  revelation  of  a  law,  shall  perish 

without  law.     Doubtless  their  conbciences,  in  the  great  daj  of 

jud^ent,  will  accuse  them  abundantly  and  join  with  the  sen* 

tence  of  God  the  judge  in  condemning  them,  and  will  hardly  be 

able  to  make  just  excuses  for  any  ol"  tUcm  ;  and  therefore  ibey 

are  represented   as  without  God^  without  Christy  and  without 

hope  in  the  world.     Eph.  ii.  12.     A  dismal  and  deplorable  state ! 

St.  Peter  says  indeed,  that  God  is  no  respecter  ofpmom^ 
that  is,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles  :  huty  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Gody  and  worketh  righteousness y  shall  be  accepted  of 
him;  Acts  X.  34,  35.  But  if  tliere  were  very  few  among  the 
Jews,  who  feared  God,  and  wrought  righteousness,  very  few 
that  shall  be  savedy  as  our  Saviour  saith  ;  Mat.  irii.  14.  If  there 
are  very  few  in  these  learned  nations  of  the  Gentiles,  that  feared 
God  or  loved  him,  how  much  fewer  may  we  suppose  to  find  in  the 
more  barbarous  countries,  which  have  no  knowledge  of  God  nor 
godliness*?  What  kind  and  gracious  allowances  the  blesied 
God  will  make  'at  last  for  such  unhappy  creatures,  he  has  not 
revealed  to  us  in  his  word. 

Now,  upon  this  survey  of  things,  I  cannot  but  enquire, 
would  this  have  been  the  case  of  mankind  in  these  wide  and  un- 
haj>py  nations  ?  Would  these  have  been  the  wretched  cuxaim- 
stanccs  both  of  their  young  oflTspring  and  their  advancing  yean, 
in  a  hundred  long  successions,  if  they  had  been  such  a  race  of 

*  Though  the  cage  stands  thus  with  the  heathen  world,  yet  there  arc,  vA 
there  must  be  some  grounds  of  a  sufficient  Tindicttion  of  the  equity  and  goo^* 
nrss  of  God,  notwithstanding  these  scenes  of  wickedness  and  destruction  anoBf 
men.  This  has  been  made  to  appear  in  some  measure,  by  several  writtn,  *oi 
particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  conferences  of  a  book,  entitled,  "  Tkt 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Human  Reason.*'  And  what  the  reasoning*  of  m^ 
cannot  fully  soWe  and  vindicate  now,  the  great  God  will  explain  hereafter,  aai 
Bain  tain  the  equity  of  hia  own  conduct,  to  the  confictioD  of  all  hit  iatellifnl 
ereaturcs,  men  and  asge\i«    Aia«iu 
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creatures  as  they  came  out  of  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  harm- 
less and  innocent  ?  If  the  children  had  been  esteemed,  in  liie 
^e  of  God,  as  such  undefiled,  holy,  and  guihless  beius^  as  some 
men  are  ready  to  imagine,  could  this  have  been  their  portion  t 
In  short,  can  we  suppose,  that  the  wise  and  righteous,  and  mer- 
ciful Creator  of  the  world,  would  have  established  and  continued 
such  a  constitution  for  the  propiBt2i:ation  of  mankwul,  whicli  should 
naturally  have  led  so  nianv  millions  of  them  so  early  into  such 
dismal  circumstances  and  temptations  of  almost  unuviodable 
iniquity?  Or  would  the  blessed  God  have  ever  thus  treated 
whole  nations  of  infants,  who  are  the  work  of  his  hands,  if 
there  had  not  been  some  dreadful  and  universal  degeneracy 
spread  over  them  and  their  fathers,  by  some  original  crime,  and 
which  even  met  and  seized  them  at  their  entrance  into  moral  life, 
according  to  some  just  and  ancient  constitution  ?  And  what  con« 
stitution  can  this  be,  but'  the  original  covenant  with  Adam  in 
innocence,  and  the  spreading  consequences  of  his  sin  ?  But  as 
I  have  insisted  upon  several  of  these  things  at  large,  under  some 
of  the  first  questions  in  this  treatise,  I  chuse  not  to  repeat  them 
here ;  but  I  will  only  stay  to  answer  three  or  four  general 
objections. 

Objectiop  I.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  and  unrighteous  thing, 
to  impute  the  sin  of  one  person  to  another,  and  to  make  the 
children  and  posterity  of  a  sinner  suffer  any  of  the  punishments 
which  were  due  to  the  fatlicr's  sin  ;  therefore  the  righteous  and 
holy  God  has  never  appointed  any  such  constitution,  nor  caa 
he  do  it. 

Answer.  It  is  evident  that  death  was  the  punishment  threat- 
ened to  man  for  sin,  while  he  stood  in  innocence,  to  deter  him 
from  it :  It  is  evident  again  from  other  scriptures,  thai  death  is  the 
actual  usages  or  punishment  o/*  5m :  It  is  plain  also  from  universal 
experience,  that  death  passes  upon  all  m^.tt^  even  upon  children, 
and  a  thousand  other  miseries  of  life  attend  them  ;  and  it  is 
granted  by  many  of  those  writers  who  oppose  our  doctrine,  that 
these  miseries  and  death  come  upon  children  by  the  means  of  the 
sin  of  their  first  father.  Now  I  could  never  yet  learn  any  fair 
and  justifiable  account,  how  such  sickness  and  jiain,  misery  and 
death  should  come  upon  all  mankind  by  means  of  the  sin  otAdam^ 
if  it  be  not  in  some  sense  imputed  to  them,  even  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  explained  it  in  the  second  essay.  Let  those  writers 
give  a  fair  and  rational  account,  how  this  can  come  to  pass  but 
by  such  a  constitution  as  I  have  represented.  It  is  not  enough  to 
aav,  ttiat  the  just  and  righteous  God  ap()ointed  or  even  per- 
initted  it,  in  order  to  bring  about  greater  glory  to  himself,  and 
greater  blessedness  to  mankind  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  unless 
every  one  of  those  who  suffer  on  the  account  of  Adam*s  sin  are 
made  partakers  of  this  greater  blessedness,  the  coivUax^^Vy»^^ 
is  sufficient]/  evident. 
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Objection  11.  The  common  doctrine  of  original  sin  inberenti 
which  supposes  every  man  and  woman  to  be  born  with  sinfal  qua* 
litiesi  vihfies  and  pours  great  contempt  on  human  natm^,  &c  If 
we  act  up<Hi  this  principle,  we  shall  rather  hale  than  Ioyo  om 
another. 

Answer  I.  A  depression  of  human  nature  under  a  due  and 
deep  sense  of  such  universal  sin  and  misery,  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards our  n^ovcry  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gospel.  Bieued 
are  the  poor  in  spirity  for  tlitiYs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  or  ths 
blessedness  of  the  gospel ;  R^at.  v.  3.  There  were  many  who 
professed  Christianity  in  Laodicidy  knaw  not  that  theif  were  wretch- 
ed and  miserable^  andpoor^  and  blindj  andnaked,  therefore  they 
did  not  seriously  apply  to  Christ  to  be  made  partakers  of  his 
blessings;  Rcy.  iii.  17.  //  is  from  a  knowledge  qf  our  sin  and 
finserybyth^  law,  tKf^  we  come  to  seik  after  the  salvation  of 
grace;  Hoin.  iii.  19,  24.  And  lam  persuaded  that  It  is  the 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  men  not  acknowledging  tlieir  folly 
wretchedness  and  ruin,  that  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 

acceptance  of  the  grace  of  Christ, II.  It  is  vet  more  unrea- 

aonaole  to  suppose,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  this  universal 
wretchedness  of  mankind  should  incline  us  to  hate  one  another; 
are  we  not  rather  led  hereby  to  pity  each  other  under  our  com- 
mon frailties  and  miseries  ?  And  is  not  this  pity  the  first  proper 
expression  of  love  to  the  miserable  ? 

Objection  III.  There  can  be  no  man  born  with  principles  of 
ain  or  sinful  qualities,  unless  God  be  made  (he  author  of  sin,  be* 
cause  God  who  makes  the  nature  of  every  man,  makes  all  his 
qualities  also.     Nor  could   such  a  constitution  of  nature  be  a 
righteous  constitution,  \vhich  continues  the  propagation  of  every 
^hild  with  sinful  principles  in  him,  for  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
God  infused  sin  into  them,  and  therefore  there  is  no  such  coDsti- 
tution.    Answer,  Hath  not  a  wise  and  good  God,  considered 
as  Creator,  ordained  such  a  constitution  of  nature,  whereby  the 
inost  monstrous  births  arc  brought  into  the  world  by  sinful  mix- 
tures, if  mankind  abuse  themselves  with  brutes  ?  And  may  not 
the  great  God  be  good  and  wise  even  in  this  constitution  ?  Cannot 
a  God   of  equity  and  goodness  appoint  such  a  course  of  nature 
among  fallen  mankind,  whereby  a  drunkard  or  a  lewd    person 
may  produce  a  child  hearing  the  vicious  qualities  of  the  parent,  or 
the  miserable  eflccts  of  the  parentis  sins  ?  And  yet  the   order  of 
nature  may  be  wise  and  righteous.     Is  not  madness  pro|)agated 
through  whole  families,  and  sometimes  in  several  successions,  by 
the  fixed  constitution  of  the  God  of  nature,  without  God's  own  io- 
fusing  madness  into  the  brain  or  blood  ?  lias  not  God  appointed 
a  seed  to  bring  forth  a  plant  ?  But  if  the  seed   be  any  way  cor- 
rii/)ted,  it  may  by  the  divine  ap|iointmeut  of  the  course  of  nature 
bring  forth  a  corrupt  tree.    \%  vl  God  that  infuses  all  these  efi/ 
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ind  corrupt  qualities  into  men  or  plants,  because  lus  appointed 
>rder  of  nature,  or  his  sovereign  interposing  will,  doe^  not  liiu' 
der  and  prevent  them  ?  It  is  a  very  needless  tiling  to  tell  us  that 
known  truth,  that  the  course  of  nature  separate  from  the  agency 
i(f  Gody  is  no  cause j  or  is  nothing;  for  this  piece  of  instructiou 
in  metaphysical  science,  abates  not  tlie  force  of  my  argument. 

Objection  IV.  The  notion  of  derivins^  a  sinful  nature  from 
Adaniy  runs  foul  u|)on  tliis  rock,  that  Qoti  doth  not  make  or  cre- 
ate the  nature  of  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world,  because 
Ood  cannot  make  a  thing  that  is  sinful  ?  Answer,  suppose^  God 
is  constantly  producing  by  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  the  harvest  of 
die  field  according  to  his  great  law  of  vegetation ;  but  if  soma 
person  should  sprinkle  the  seed-corn  with  a  poisonous  juice 
which  miglit  infect  every  grain,  the  seed  might  produce  corn  of 
a  mortal  quality.  Now  if  it  be  asked,  Did  tJod  make  this  har- 
vest of  corn  ?  The  answer  is,  yes;  But  did  he  make  this  corn 
poisonous  ?  No,  by  no  means.  Now  in  these  conceptions  thera 
IS  no  diflliculty  or  danger  of  mistake.  But  if  men  have  a  mind 
to  be  captious,  they  may  spend  whole  pages  in  cavilling.  Tha 
plain  case  is  this,  God  the  Creator  makes  the  nature  of  every 
mao  by  his  original  and  almighty  order  of  oreatiou  or  propaga- 
tion ;  But  it  was  ytJam  brought  sin  into  the  nature,  and  made  it 
sinful.  There  are  some  other  objections  which  have  been  raised 
asaiost  this  doctrine,  viz.  If  original  sin  be  natural^  it  is  unavoid* 
oo/e,  then  it  is  necessar^j  then  it  cannot  be  culpable^  Xc.  But  all 
of  this  kiod,  with  many  others,  are  suflScientiy  answered,  not 
only  in  the  lute  vindication  of  tlie  scripture  doctrine  of  original 
iiiij  but  in  many  smaller  papers  which  Mr.  Hebden,  of  Suffolk, 
has  lutcly  publislied  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
excellent  writers  ancient  and  modern.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  opposers  of  truth  find  it  a  more  easy  and  a  morA 
pleasant  thing  to  repeat  witli  assurance  what  they  have  said 
themselves,  than  to  take  due  notice  qf  what  their  fathers,  or 
their  oeiglibuurs  have  answered. 


SECOND  ESSAY. 


A  Plain  Explication  of   the  Doctrine  of  Imputed  Sin  end 

Imputed  Righteousness. 


X  HE  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin  and  righteousness  hath 
been  attended  with  many  noisy  eontroversies  in  the  christiaa 
ivorld  ;  And  though  these  things  may  be  frequently  met  with  in 
common  Hfe,  and  that  without  any  controversy,  yet  they  seem  to 
have  created  such  difficuUies  in  religion,  as  are  iiard  to  be  eom- 
promised.  Let  us  make  one  more  attempt  and  try,  whether  these 
Dotions  and  expressions  may  not  be  set  in  so  fair  and  easy  a  light, 
by  tracing  out  the  plainest  ideas  of  them  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
mankind,  that  when  they  are  applied  to  religious  subjects  and 
iexts  of  scripture,  it  may  vanquish  these  difficulties,  and  recon- 
cile the  sentiments  of  several  contesting  parties  in  Christianity. 

When  a  man  has  broken  any  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  is  actually  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  put  to  public  shame  or 
death,  or  is  condemned  to  fines  or  imprisonments,  to  the  pillory 
or  the  gallows,  it  is  plain  tliat  sin  is  imputed  to  him^  his  mcked' 
fiess  is  upon  him^  and  he  bears  his  iniquity ;  that  is,  he  is  ac« 
counted  or  reputed  a  criminal  by  the  court  of  justice,  and  heii 
condemned  or  dealt  with  as  an  offender,  he  is  made  liable  to,  or 
obliged  to  bear  the  punishment,  or  he  is  actually  punished.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  righteous  or  innocent  man  is  falsely  aocuied 
of  any  crime,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  court,  then  sin  is  not 
imputtd  to  him  by  that  court,  or  he  is  not  condemned,  but  right* 
eous7iess  is  imputed  to  him^  or  he  is  reputed  and  pronounced 
righteous,  and  dealt  with  as  an  innocent  or  as  a  righteous  roan ; 
or,  in  another  scripture  phrase,  his  righteousness  is  upon  him. 
Or  if  a  reward  be  either  assigned  or  actually  given  to  a  man 
according  to  the  law  upon  the  account  of  any  righteous  or  good 
action  he  has  done,  this  act  of  virtue  or  goodness  is  imputed  to 
himy  and  his  righteousness  is  upon  him^  he  is  dealt  with  as  a 
righteous  and  deserving  person,  the  retcard  of  righteousness  i« 
given  him. 

If  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  deserves  capital 
punishment,  but  the  punishment  is  remitted  by  the  mercy  of  the 
prince  u|)on  his  repentance,  at  the  intercession  of  some  nobleman, 
and  he  is  entirely  pardoned,  then  sin  is  not  imputed  to  him^  he  is 
justified  from  that  crime,  and  righteousness  is  imputed  to  himhj 
the  free  favour  of  the  prince,  that  is,  he  is  not  condemned  but 
Bbsohed ;  he  is  not  liable  lo  ^vvwUlvmeat  now,  but  he  has  a  right 
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to  impmiity  and  life,  or  he  is  dealt  with  as  a  rigliteous  person,  or 
is  though  he  had  not  transgressed.  Or  suppose  a  man  has  been 
guilty  of  treason,  and  his  estate  is  taken  away  from  him,  and 
from  his  children  for  ever,  thdh  the  sin  of  the  /other  is'nat  im^ 
puted  to  the  father  onluj  but  to  the  children  alsOj  that  is,  they 
bear  the  iniquity  of.  their  father j  hii  punishment  i$  laid  upom 
theniy  they  sutfer  for  their  father's  sin  or  crime,  and  that  in  their 
following  generations  even  to  late  posterity,  they  are  exposed  to 
poverty  and  hardships  for  the  treason  of  their  ancestor,  and  hia 
sin  is  imputed  to  them  as  well  as  Jto  him. 

If  the. crime-  of  which  a  man  is  guilty  be  murder  of  the 
innocent,  and  the  criminal  forfeits  his  li^  and  estate  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  his  children  become  begs^ars  and  vaga- 
bonds, then  the  blood  of  the  innocent  man  is  said  to  be  upon  the 
murderer,  and  upon  his  children,  because  they  also  suflTer  for 
their  fathers  crime.  When  tlie  Jews  imprecate  the  gailt  of  the 
Mood  of 'Christ  which  they  shed,  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and 

Snished  on  them  and  their  children,  tliis  is  their  language-; 
at.  xxvii.  2^-  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.  Or  if 
we  should  suppose  some  criminal  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  banishment,  or  scourging,  and  the  laws  of  the 
state  should  permit  a  friend  of  his  to  become  his  surety,  and  to 
suflTer  these  penalties  in  his  room,  then  the  crime  is  said  to  be  im^ 
puted  to  the  surety j  or  to  be  laid  upon  him^  he  bears  the  iniquity 
of  the  criminal,  he  stands  liable  to  the  penalty,  and  actually 
suffers  for  the  sin  of  another  man  :  And  thus  the  crime  is  not 
unputed  to  the  original  offender,  but  upon  his  submisiiion  to  hie 
prince,  and  trusting  in  his  mercy,  he  is  entirely  acquitted,  and 
dealt  with  as  an  innocent  or  righteous  man :  then  rig^iteoasness 
is  imputed  to  liim,  though  his  orime  was  imputed  to  his  kind 
surety,  when  he  suffered  for  it ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  sul^ety 
are  imputed  to  the  criminali  when  he  is  absolved  or  acquitted  oa 
that  account. 

And  if  we  shontd  suppose  the  prince,  or  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  permit  this  kind  friend  or  surety  to  exert  himself  in 
some  eminent  act  of  obedience  or  service  to  which  a  reward  is 
promised ;  and  all  this  to  procure  some  further  favour  for  the 
criminal,  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  promised  reward,  then  this 
act  of  eminent  service  may  be  said  to  be  imputed  to  the  original 
criminal,  that  is,  he  is  rewarded  on  the  account  of  it:  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  tlie  criminal  comes  to  have  not  only  a  freedom 
from  guilt,  and  a  right  to  impunity,  but  a  right  also  to  the  re- 
ward, in  virtue  of  what  his  kind  friend  and  surety  has  suffered 
and  done  for  him^  The  criminal  is  both  pardoned,  jiislified  and 
rewarded  for  the  sake  of  what  his  friencl  has  done  or  suffered, 
and  his  friend's  doings  as  well  as  his  sufferings  may  be  said  to  be 
imputed  to  him.    Or  if  any  man  practise  obedience  and  rigjbtt- 
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votis'ness  in  an  eminent  or  illustrious  manner,  and  he  together 
-viitli  his  |Kwterity  are  dignified  and  rewarded  on  tbc  acoouut  of 
that  eminent  obedience,  then  (his  obedience  and  righteousness  of 
the  father  is  imputed  to  the  chMreUy  hi$  righteousness  is  upon 
them;  that  is^  tliey  are  dignified  and  dealt  with  as  though  Ibey 
bad  been  eminently  righteous  and  obedient,  upon  the  account  of 
ib'hat  their  father  was  and  did. 

Now,  if  among  the  histories  of  the  nations  we  have  siiy 
transactions  of  this  kind  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  do  we  not 
easily  understand  what  these  writers  say  ?  Is  not  their  meaoisg 
^ery  plain  and  intelligible  ?  Should  wc  stand  debating  with  long 
chichanery  and  cavilling,  by  rules  of  grammar,  logic  and  politics, 
whether  such  tilings  were  possible  or  no  i  Is  not  the  sense  easy 
to  a  common  reader  ?  Then  why  should  we  think  these  same  sort 
of  tilings  and  phrases,  in  matters  of  religion,  are  so  dark,  and 
80  difficult,  as  to  need  hugfe  comments  aud  quarrelsome  folios  to 
explain  them  ?  Why  should  we  not  agree  in  the  plain  (beaning  of 
them,  when  we  meet  witli  any  such  phrases  among  the  sacred 
writers  ?  And  when  we  find  such  representations  made  to  us  io 
the  things  that  relate  to  God  and  man,  sin  and  righteousness,  in 
the  books  that  teach  us  tlic  way  to  salvation,  why  should  we  not 
receive  them  in  their  plain  common  sense,  without  contending 
about  them  ? 

The  chief  difliculty  in  adjusting  our  common  ideas  in  any  of 
these  cases  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  How  can  the  particular  acts 
of  the  treason  of  the  ])arent  be  imputed  to  a  child,  especially  in 
its  infancy,  though  it  is  granted  Uiat  he  suffers  banishment  and 
poverty  for  the  sake  of  his  father's  treason ;  I  say.  How  can 
these  particular  criminal  actions  be  imputed  to  him,  since  this 
infant  was  never  capable  of  committing  these  acts  of  treason, 
they  being  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a  child,  and  im|N)ssible  for 
him  to  commit  ^  Cir  how  can  those  eminent  aud  illustrious  acts  of 
obedience  or  righteousness  which  were  performed  by  a  father,  be 
imputed  to  a  child,  if  that  child  never  stood  either  under  a  direct 
ohli{^a'.ion,  nor  had  any  capacity  to  perform  those  very  actions 
and   services?     To  these  enquiries,  I  make  these  two  plaia 

I.  Those  acts  of  treason,  or  acts  of  service,  by  very  plain 
and  common  forms  and  figures  of  speech,  arc  said  to  be  imputed 
to  the  chihireii,  or  to  be  upon  them,  when  they  suffer  or  enjoy  the 
obvious  and  legal  consequences  of  tlieir  father's  treasons,  or  of 
their  eminent  services  taken  in  the  gross  and  comprehensive  view 
of  tlien),  us  they  are  criminal  or  meritorious ;  though  the  parti- 
Oiilar  actions  and  circumstances  of  those  treasons,  or  of  those 
services,  could  never  have  been  practised  by  the  children,  at 
least  in  their  niinority.  This  would  give  no  difficulty  at  aU  to 
jiic  n'4d^r,  viliiy  should  y cruse  theMJMM|Llu4loriefl^  ao^r^aA 
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ach  narratives  in  them ;  and  why  should  it  give  as  any  difficulty 
vben  we  readtliis  divine  account  of  things  in  the  holy  writings, 
»r  in  human  disconrses  on  divine  subjects  ? 

i  answer  also  in  the  secona  place,  The  words  sin  and  right* 
M>u8ncts  may  be  taken  in  common  authors,  as  I  shall  shew  pre* 
lently  they  are  often  taken  in  scripture,  in  these  two  senses :  Sin 
>r  iniquity  signifies  either  the  particular  acts  of  di8ob«.^Jicnce  to  a 
law,  or  it  signifies  the  legal  result  of  those  disobedient  acts,  that 
ky  the  gnilt  or  the  liableness  to  condemnation,  and  obligation  to 
bear  punishment  which  arises  from  tliose  acts  of  disobedience 
locording  to  the  law.  And  thus  when  we  say  the  sin  or  iniquity 
df  the  father  is  imputed  to  tlie  children  of  a  traitor,  who  never 
were  nor  could  be  precisely  in  their  fittlier^s  situation  or  eircum- 
itances,  we  do  not  mean  that  every  single  evil  act  of  the  father 
is  chareed  upon  the  child,  as  if  the  child  had  done  it ;  but  that 
the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment  which  arises  from  those  acts 
j{  the  father  is  so  far  transferred  or  imputed  to  the  child,  that 
Ihe  child  suffers  banishment  or  poverty  for  the  sake  of  it :  and 
Ibis  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  nations  is  esteemed  just 
lad  rigliteous.  In  like  manner  righteousness  has  two  senses :  It 
rither  signiKcs  the  particular  acts  of  obedience  to  any  law  or 
Dommand  of  a  superior,  or  it  signifies  the  result  of  those  actions, 
that  is,  a  right  to  impunity,  a  freedom  from  punishment,  and  a 
right  to  life,  or  liberty,  or  honour,  or  any  reward  which  be* 
buged  by  the  law  to  such  acts  of  obedience. 

And  so  when  we  say  th€  righteousness  of  ihe  father  is  im^ 
outed  to  the  child  of  a  person  who  has  performed  some  eminent 
ict  of  service  or  obedience,  we  do  not  mean  that  all  those  special 
sets  and  circumstances  of  the  father's  service  or  obedience  are 
minutely  and  particularly  imputed  to  the  child;  but  the/ general 
result  of  those  acts,  that  is,  the  rectitude  in  court,  or  the  right 
to  impunity  and  reward,  which  is  the  result  of  the  father's  per- 
formances, is  imputed  to  the  child.  Now  if  we  would  but  try  to 
explain  every  text  of  scripture  wherein  eitlier  imputed  sin  or  im« 
puted  righteousness  are  mentioned  in  the  word  of  God,  either  in 
express  words,  or  in  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  find  them  all  easy  and  intelligible,  and 
free  from  cavils  and  controversies. 

If  we  meet  with  such  narratives  in  common  history  as  I  ha va 
suggested,  surely  we  should  not  expect  that  the  writer  should 
express  himself  in  such  a  nice  accuracy  of  learned  and  scholastic 
bmguage,  as  men  of  modern  controversy  are  almost  constrained 
to  use,  in  order  to  guard  tlieir  expressions  against  all  possible 
savil  and  objection.  Nor  should  we  enter  such  a  detail  of  critical 
and  perplexing  debates  about  every  punctilio  both  of  word  and 
in  tins  history,  as  is  too  often  done  wh^n  we  read  these 
anripiure^  as  relating  to  Adam  and  Christ.    AndaloM 
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'  tlie  holy  scriptures  were  written  for  the  goididod  use  of  mankiodi 
anil  their  general  ineauiug  is  obvious  and  plain,  why  should  we 
rnck  every  syllable,  and  put  every  expression  to  the  torture  to 
make  it  coul'css  what  we  have  a  Aiind  to  have  it  speak  acoordioj 
to  tlie  different  parties  under  which  we  list  ourselves. 

If  we  consider  that  account  which  scripture  gives  us  of  all 
mankind  falling  under  sin,  and  the  legal  or  penal  consequences 
tliereof  by  the  sin  of  Adam ;  or  if  we  consider  Christ's  taking 
npon  htm  the  sins  of  men,  bearing  their  sins,  and  suffering  for 
them  as  a  surety  or  sacrifice ;  or  if  we  consider  righieousness 
imputed  to  those  that  believe,  oreven  the  righteousness  or  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  imputed  to  penitents  and  believers ;  I  think  we 
should  find  no  great  ditficulty  to  adjust  our  ideas  of  these  things, 
if  we  would  but  suflcr  ourselves  to  form  our  seutimeuts  of  these 
natters  by  the  plain,  natural  and  common  expressions  and  ideas 
of  men  about  these  subjects,  and  in  a  candid  manner  receive  the 
obvious  meaning  of  such  language.  In  order  to  confirm  what  I 
have  said,  1  desire  to  make  these  three  remarks : 

I.  That  t!)CTe  are  several  such  histories  in  the  bible,' wherein 
instuncos  of  tlic  like  kinds  umoiig  the  transactions  of  men  arc 
deiivorcd  down  to  us  in  such  sort  of  expressions  or  words  of  the 
same  import.  Abraliam's  eminent  obedience  to  God  in  bringing 
his  son  Isaac  to  the  altar,  was  rewarded,  not  only  in  blessings  to 
Abraham  himself,  but  to  his  seed.  Gen.  xxii.  16 — 18.  Thy 
sefd  shall  pos}<ess  the  gate  of  his  enemies,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  o/*  the  earth  be  biassed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
zoice.  Here  it  muy  be  said,  that  Abrahanfs  obedience,  at  least 
in  the  result  and  consequences  of  it,  is  imputed  to  his  seed. 
This  same  promise  is  repeated  again  to  Isaac,  and  assigned  to 
his  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  Abraham's  eminent  piety  and  obedi- 
ence. Gen.  xxvi.  4,  5.  /  Kill  perform  the  oath  that  I  sware 
vnto  ylbraham  thy  father,  and  I  mil  make  thy  seed  to  multiply 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  I  will  give  unto  thy  seed,  all  these 
countries,  because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  .statutes  and  v\if  laws.  Abraham^s  righteousness  wis 
thus  imputed  to  Isaac  and  his  seed. 

r/timhas  the  son  of  lilcazar  zsas  zealous  for  the  Lord 
avion i^  the  children  of  Israel,  and  God  gave  him  and  his  seed 
aUcr  him  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  because  he 
teas  zealous  for  his  God,  und  slew  the  criminals  in  Israel ;  Numb. 
XXV.  1 1.  J  his  eminent  act  of  ris^hteousness  was  so  far  imputed 
to  his  children,  as  that  they  received  the  reward  of  it  as  well  as 
himself.  Achan  uho  had  stolen  the  silver  and  the  rich  garment 
and  the  wedge  of  gold  from  among  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  pro- 
"voked  the  Lord  to  anger;  and  his  crime,  by  the  ap|K)intment  of 
Qoi],  was  >o  tar  imputed  to  his  children,  that  they  xvere  all  stoned 
for  (he  sake  of  his  crime.    Tiie  guilt  or  punishment  of  it  was  im- 
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efl  to  (he  children  together  ivitb  the  father ;  Josh.  vn.  24. 
e  falsehood  and  covetousness  cS  Gehazi  were  imputed  to  his 
tority ;  9  Kings  y.  25.  When  God  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
!t  |)rontHiiiced  that  leprosy  should  cleave  unto  him,  and  to  his 
I  Jot  ever. 

Many  otiier  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  collected  front 
sacred  writings^  to  slicw  us  ho\?  persons .  may  not  only  have 
ir  OATH  sin,  or  their  own  rigliteousness  imputed  to  them  in  tlie 
tisiiracnts  or  the  rewards  they  receive ;  but  other  persons  also 
y  have  that  sin  or  rigliteousness  imputed  to  them  ;  that  is,  they 
y  fall  under  condemnation  and  punishment,  or  have  a  right  to 
jHiuity  and  reward  by  a  wise  and  holy  constitution  of  God^ 
DO  the  account  of  the  crime  or  obedience  of  their  forefathers. 
ite.  It  is  not  my  business  and  design  in  this  place  to  justify  at 
gfe  the  conduct  of  providence  in  these  instances,  but  only  to 
iresent  the  actual  tacts  or  matter  of  history,  and  show  how 
ry  easy  and  intelligible  these  sort  of  representations  are,  and 
U  they  would  afford  no  difficulty  to  a  reader,  nor  occasion  any 
ntroversy  about  the  sense  of  them,  if  we  came  with  honest 
uds  to  read  them,  and  not -under  any  former  prejudices  or  bias; 

II.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and 
w  testament  use  the  words  sin  and  iniquity^  HDH  or  HMIOn  and  ])y 
d  ^A^a^i%  both  in  tlic  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  to  sig- 
fy  not  only  the  criminal  actions  themsslves,  but  also  sometimes 
3y  signify  the  legal  result  and  consequences  of  these  actions^ 
It'  is,  the  guilt  or  liablcness  to  punishment,  and  sometimes  the 
nishroent  itself,  whether  it  fall  upon  the  original  criminal,  or 
ion  others  for  his  sake,  and  on  his  account.  In  the  same  man- 
r  the  scripture  uses  the  word  righteousness,  pny  or  nplTL  and 
cfttom/m,  to  signify,  that  right  to  impunity,  that  rectitude  in 
irt,  tliat  justification,  or  being  pronounced  righteous,  or  that 
^t  to  reward,  which  is  the  result  of  those  particular  acts  of 
ety  and  obedience,  as  well  as  to  signify  the  particular  acts  of 
edience  or  piety  themselves.  If  this  has  not  been  sufficiently 
cwn  already  by  wiiters  in  this  controversy,  a  moderate  study 
'  some  of  tliose  texts  where  these  words  are  used,  will  convince 
\  of  it. 

I  might  give  a  short  specimen  of  it  in  a  few  scriptures, 
ob  xxxiii.  20.  God  Kill  render  to  a  man  his  righteousness,  that 
not  tlie  very  righteous  actions,  but  tiie  proper  result  of  them, 
'  those  blessings  which  are  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Psali 
jciv.  5.  lie  shall  receive  the  blessing  ^rom  the  Lofd,  and  rights' 
nsness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation,  that  is,  the  reward  of 
gliteousncss.  Hosea  x.  12.  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness, 
lat  is,  in  and  by  actions  of  piety  and  goodness  \  till  the  Lord 
me,  and  rain  righteousn^  upon  i^ou,  lYv^l  K^^^SJiV^  \Rk>». 
•ir//  on  yon  the  reii  ards  or  fruits  of  pW\^\ 
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I  might  add  here,  that  in  aeYeral  placet  df  St  Paul^i  tf 
ties,  the  word  righteousness  is  used  to  sigoify  jostificatioa  ii 
passive  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  justined  state,  n  reedtnli 
oourtj  or  a  right  to  impanity  and  life.  Rom*  x.  3.  Christ  u 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  thai  hthtst 
whioh  must  mean  that  Ciirist  is  the  great  design  or  aocompE 
ment  of  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  the  justificatioQ  of 
Hovers,  or  to  tlieir  obtaining  a  right  to  life.  Rom.  z.  19.  R 
the  heart  man  belitvelh  unto  Hghteousneu^  that  ia,  to  obtain  j 
tilication,  or  a  justified  slate.  Oal.  ii.  23.  i/*  ri^hteousneuc 
h}f  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  that  is,  if  a  justi 
siate,  or  a  right  to  life  came  by  the  law  &c.  And  particnli 
where  the  word  xoyi^o^au,  or  impute,  is  joined  with  rigitc 
ness,  as^Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  Abraham  believed  God,  em 
teas  counted  or  imputed  to-  him  for  righteousness  ;  Rom.  iv 
His  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;  it  is  not  am  or  tm^, 
19,  for  and  instead  of  righteous  works,  but  ik  iiKatoavtnt,  thi 
in  order  to  justification,  or  acccptanee  with  God. 

And  so  in  other  places  of  scripture,  work  whether  gom 
evil,  is  put  for  the  reward  of  it.  Job  xxxiv.  11.  Thevorki 
man  will  he  rendtr  unto  him  ;  that  is,  the  recompence  or  fill 
his  work :  So  the  word  iniquity  is  used  to  signify  the  puniahi 
of  it.  Uos.  xii.  13.  Ye  have  plt^ued  zcickeaness,  ye  have  re 
iniquity ;  that  rr,  the  punishment  ttiat  it  deserves.  So  : 
desires  Philemon  to;  impute  any  zrrong  he  had  received 
Otiesimus  to  himself;  FliiTcm.  ver.  18,  Not  the  evil  ac 
but  the  damage  lie  sustained. 

And  upon  this  account  when  sin  or  righteousness  are 
to  be  imputed  to  any  man  upon  the  account  of  the  works  of  ri 
euusnQss  or  sin  which  he  himsell*  iias  done ;  then  these  w 
perhaps  may  sometimes  denote  the  good  or  evil  actions  tl 
selves,  together  with  the  legal  result  of  them  in  guilt  and 
demuation,  er  the  legal  rectitude  in  absolution  and  justifies 
But  when  tlie  shiful  or  righteous  actions  of  one  jierson  a 
imputed  to  another  as  to  bring  punishments  or  rewards  upoc 
other,  then  generally  the  words  imputed  sin  and  righteon 
signify  the  legal  and  forensic  result  of  these  sinful  or  right 
actions,  that  i«,  an  obligation  or  a  liableness  to  punishraei 
One  side,  or  a  rfght  to  impunity,  and  the  reward  on  the  o 
It  may  be  granted  indeed,  if  one  man  commit  murder,  and  t 
or  four  other  men  contrived  or  encouraged,  aided  or  abetted 
murderer  in  tlie  commission  of  the  crime,  perhaps  the  aotio 
murder,  as  well  as  the  legal  penalties  of  it,  may  be  in  a  m 
imputed  to  all  these  men,  because  they  are  all  actual  sharer 
the  fact :  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  these  scriptural  imputtti 
we  are  speaking  of,  therefore  it  is  only  guilt  or  penalty  ihn 
imputed  or  trausferted.    ^om^  ^^^xviii  may  be  ready  to  enqoi 
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[ow  can  (he  guilt  of  sin  or  the  condemnation  for  it. 
uted  or  transferred  from  one  n^n  to  another,  witli- 
ation  of  the  sinful  actions  themiielves ;  Or  bow  can 
;tude,  that  is,  the  right  to  impunity  and  life,  or  the 
of  one  be  imputed  to  another,  without  the  righte* 
icmselves  beidg  imputed  $  To  this  I  answer.  The 
it  constitution  or  law,  whether  human  or  divine,  by 
tions  themselves,  whether  good  or  evil,  could  be 
e  imputed,  is  dufiknent  for  the  imputation  of  the 
)f  those  actions,  and  that  with  as  much  justice, 
add)  with  much  more  justice  in  many  cases,  may 
lit  or  punishment  of  sinful  actions  be  imputed  to 
isferred  to  them  than  the  actions  themselves  :  For 
1  of  the  evil  actions  to  an  innocent  persooi  if  it 
,  would  carry  more  of  crime  and  blame,  and  shame^ 
ed  defilement  and  demerit  in  it,  than  the  mere  im- 
*ir  ^uilt,  that  is,  a  liableness  to  condemnatioa  and 
And  indeed  when  the  punishment  is  transferred  to 
le  sin  or  guilt  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  them,  aa  I 
fore. 

It  will  be  objected,  may  not  the  tei7  Sftme  sinful 
father  be  imputed  to  the  posterity,  since  the  child- 
»  father  naturally  when  he  committckl  those  sins? 
d  to  pay  tithes  in  Abraham^  Heb.  vii.  9.  because 
\he  loins  of  his  great  grandfather^  vchtn  he  paid 
I'sedec  ? 

The  apostle  expresses  it  not  as  a  matter  of  strict 
ause  he  adds  the  wortis,  ds  I  may  say  sOf  to  inti- 
er  an  allusion  or  emblem,  than  strict  reasoning. 

:c  could  be  supposed  any  advantage  by  this  natural 
men  in  Adam  to  support  the  imputation  of  his  sin 
lere  can  be  no  necessity  of  it,  for  Christ  was  not 
,  though  our  sins  zcere  imputed  to  him.  This  im« 
therefore  to  the  one  or  tlie  other  signifies  only  the 
}  guih,  conderonation  or  punishment,  and  not  the 
the  same  evil  actions,  or  the  transferring  them 
us,  or  from  us  to  our  Jblessed  Saviour. 

\  third  argument  to  prove  the  good  or  evil  actions 
uted,  as  some  suppO!»e,  may  arise  from  the  strong 
scripture,  especially  in  Rom.  v.  19.  where  there 
a  comoarison  between  our  being  made  or  ^'  con- 
s  by  me  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  our  beinic 
luted  righteous  by  the  obedience  of  Christ."  To 
that  the  «)ewish  and  all  the  Eastern  writers  deal 
ligures  and  expressions  to  signify  plain  and  obvious 
erefore  there  is  some. allowance  lo  beisv^4^VsL^% 
\hem,  or  when  we  reduce  them  lo  ^\^va\aai^%%^ 
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And  besides,  as  Adum  was  the  head  and  spring  noionlj  6t  mt 
guilt  and  death  by  imputation,  but  of  our  inherent  sin  by  iiatHr4. 
|)ropagatiou  also ;  so  Christ  was  the  hc^d  and  apring;  not  onlyii 
Qur  justification  and  life  by  his  imputed  rightcousQeaa^  but  a 
puc  inherent  lioliness  or  righteousness  by  sanctifipatioii :  And  JM^ 
baps  the  strength  of  the  expressions  might  be  used  to  intimate  si* 
thisto.ua. 

But  if  only  the  resuU  of  their  good  or.  evil  actions  wer^kk 
puted  to  us,  those  strong  expressions  might  he  use<jL     I  am  san 
vhen  '^  all  the  iniquities  of  the  ehildren.  of  Israel  and  all  tMf 
transgfcsniona in  all  their  sins,  arc  confessed  over  the  headof  tks; 
goat^  while  Aaron  lays  both  his  hands  upon  it,  and  he  is  said  W 
put  or  transfer  thera  all  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  thaiths. 
goat  should  bear  upon  him  all  tlieir  iniquities  into  the  wilderne% 
or  a.  land  of  separation  ;**  Lev.  xvi.  21.    All  tliese  words  eii^ 
signify  nothing  more  than  transferring  to  the  goat  th^  nih  ar 
condemnation  or  liafaleness  to  punishment,  misery  and  dcall^ 
which  these  sins  deserved,  and  to  which  the  goat  might  beet* 
posed  ;  for  a  brute  creature  cannot  have  human  sins  any  other- 
\\ise imputed  or  ti'ansforrcd  to  it:  the  particular  sinful actiom  st 
man  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  brutal  sacrifice  in  any  otber  I 
sense :  Nor  do  I  see  a  necessity  of  any  other  sense  in  which  the.  j 
sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  or  the  sins  of  meo  to  ' 
the  Son  of  Grod*.     If  one  would  keep  our  ideas  of  these  thiifi  ' 
as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible,  1  think  we  may  do  it  by  viitDC  \ 
of  this  distinction,  or  this  two-fold  sense  of  the  words  sin  sad  ; 
righteousness. 

Fourthly,  It  is  possible  some  may  in  the  fourth  place  olgect  ^ 
that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  imputed   righteousness,  if  ths  | 
righteous  actions  themselves  are  not  imputed ;  for  in  proper  | 
speech  the  result  of  ChrisCs  righteousness,  that  is,  the  right  to  ; 
impunity  and  eternal  life  which  he  procured  for  us,  is  given  to  ui ' 
rather  than  imputed.     Answer.    To  this  I  answer  and  grast, 
that  this  is  the  very  language  of  scripture  :  It  is  called,  the  gift 
of  righteousness  ;    Rom.  v.  17.  arid  eternal  Itje,  which  istlis 
result  of  Christ's  righteousness,  is  the  gift  of  God  ihrwtgk  | 
Jesus  Christ;    Horn.   vi.  23.     A  fid   the /orgivenens  of  sins  i» 
given  to  Israel ;  Acts  v.  31.     \et  let  it  be  observed  also,  thst  : 
tho  very  reward  itself  is  sometimes  said  to  be  reckoned  or  im*  I 
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*  Let  what   will  be  said  to  confiDe  the  lenie  of  thit  impnUUoB  of  i'ip  «r  i 
richteousoess   to  the  legal  or   fureobic  result  of  s;oud  or  evil  actions ;  Ici  wktf  j 
Will  be  laid  to  exclude  and  deny   the  imputatioo  of  the  actioos  tb^mselTCi  ts  ; 
others ;  yet  those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  will  and   do  level  almost  all  Ihnr  • 
arguments  against  the  imputation  of  the  actioos  tbemseUfs,  and   then  triaafh 
io  having  demolished    wh.it    we  iierrr   built,  aod    in   refuting   what  wt  •crtr   -_ 
asserted  or  maiutaiued.    Nor  do  1  know  any  other  r<*a8on  for  this  their  coadsctf    . 
but  that  while  they   iputsuch  senses  upon   our  words  as  we  disdain,  ibey  eaa 
flory  in  th«ir  own  {i^a«'it4  ^wuut«\  W\  'aV%\%  tkic  truth  or  iDUKritj  of  ii  iMiy 
IJtaowiot. 


ted  ID  flciiphire.  Rmi.  W.  4.  The  word  is  Xoyi^rrai,  which  our 
kiMaton  hate  construed  impiUcd  in  the  next  verse.  But  tlktt 
dtme  to  the  next  remark. 

III.  The  senpture  does  not,  as  I  remember,  any  where  id 
press  words  assert,  ^'  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his 
Idren,  or  that  the  sins  of  mankind,  or  of  bclievem  were  im- 
te«l  to  Christy  or  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
believers  ;^'  yet  still  I  think  the  sense  and  true  meaning  of  all 
me  expressions  is  sufficiently  found  in  several  places  of 
ipture. 

If  we  consult  the  language  of  the  prophets  Isaiah^  and 
remy^  and  Daniel^  and   the  apostles  John,  and  Paul,  and 
Her,  in  their  representation  of  some  of  these  subjects,  Isa. 
i.  4 — 12.  and  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  and  xxxiii.  16.  Dan.  ix.  34.  Rom. 
12—19.  1  Cor.  x¥.  3,  21,  22.  Gal.  iii.  13.  2   Cor.   v.  21. 
phes.  i.  7.  and  ii.  5,  13.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Col.  i.  14,  20.  lleb.  ix. 
I,  26.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  and  iii.  18.  1  Johni.  7.  and  ii.  2.  andiv. 
I.  and  Rev.  i.  5.  and  v.  9.  and  many  other  scriptures,  we  shall 
id  the  substance  and  true  sense  of  these  phrases  as  I  have  ex- 
ained  them.     Yet  since  these  express  words  and  phrases  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin  to  us,  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  or  of 
hrist's  righteousness  to  us,"  are  not  plainly  written  in  scripture, 
t  should  not  impose  these  very  expressions  on  every  christian  ; 
t  every  one  take  their  liberty  in  manifesting  their  sense  of  these 
ain  scriptural  doctrines  in  such  words  and  phrases  of  their  own, 
I   are  modest  and  secure  from  ofiencc  and  danger,  or  confine 
lemselves  to  scripture-language.     But  if  these  words  were  ex- 
resslv  written  in  the  bible,  they  could  not  reasonably  be  inter- 
reted  to  any  other  sense,  than  that  which  I  have  explained  in 
id  by  so   many  examples,  both  in  the  scripture- history  and  in 
immon  life.     Let  us  make  this  appear  in  a  few  instances. 

When  wc  say,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  his  pos- 
rilyy  can  we  possibly  mean  that  every  evil  motion  of  Adani's 
re  or  his  heart  towards  tlie  forbidden  fruit,  with  every  thought 
'  unbelief  of  tlie  threatening,  or  every  working  of  ingratitude 
ward  God  in  his  mind,  or  pride  in  his  heart,  together  with  the 
stion  of  eating  this  fruit  at  his  wife^s  request,  is  minutely  and 
srticularly  imputed  to  all  his  infant  seed  ^  Can  these  criminal 
loughts  be  im|)uted  to  them  who  never  were  under  any  tempta* 
on  or  capacity  of  tasting  that  fruit,  or  of  breaking  that  particu- 
ir  law  of  God  ?  Must  we  not  necessarily  therefore  mean,  that  it 
<  the  guilt  of  Adam  in  that  sin,  or  his  liablcness  to  condcmna- 
lon  and  punislimeut,  to  misery  and  death,  is  imputed  or  traus- 
irred  to  his  posterity  ?  Imputation  of  sin  in  this  case  signifies 
le  imputation  or  trans/erring  of  the  legal  or  penal  conse^uenca 
fsin;    that  18,  misery  and  death. 

Wbeu  the   sins  of    David,  and  oi  ^W^  \Vs:i,^^'»i 
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Rahftb,  and  of  ajl  the  adultercrsi  the  harloti^  and  Ae  mi 
that  e^er  repented  and  believad  on  Christ,  are  aaid  in  gencraU 
he  imputed  to  Christ,  ia  it  proper  to  explain  it  by  saying  idl  ^ 
particular  lustful  thoughts,  with  eTery  adulterous  wish, 
every  impious  and  bloody  purpose  in  their  hearts,  together  i 
mil  the  lewd  and  vile  actions  hoth  of  men  and  women,  are 
themselves  imputed,  reckoned,  or  trfinsferred  io  the  pure 
holy  Jesus,  wnen  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins  ? 
Christ  be  counted  or  reputed  as  the  lewd  or  bloody  transgressor^ 
Can  any  thing  else  therefore  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
Magdalen's,  or  of  David's  sins  imputed  to  Christ,  than  that  ^ 
guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment,  which  is  the  legal  resoki 
their  crimes,  was  laid  upon  Christ  when  he  bore  all  theh  tm ' 
hik  body 9  on  the  cursed  tree  ? 

Let  it  be  considered,  that  if  all  their  sinfiil  actions  could 
and  were  imputed  to  Christ,  which  are  only  and  properly 
sonal,  I  cannot  "Vfell  see  bow  to  avoid  the  imputation 
vitiosity  and  sinfulness  and  dreadful  demerit  of  all  these  t 
to  Christ,  together  with  the  actions  themselves,  and  thus  ttf 
defilement  of  their  sips  in  every  bad  sense  of  it,  will  be  Inns* 
ferred  and  imputed  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  the  holy  one  of  God, 
which  I  fear  would  too  nearly  border  upon  the  language  of  bW 
phemy.  It  is  evident  indeed  in  many  places  of  scripture,  ihiii 
our  '^  sins  were  imputed  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  Chri^ 
bore  the  sins  of  many,  when  he  was  made  sin  for  us  ;'*  that  is,  a 
sin-offering,  when  '^  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us 
all,*'  when  ^^  the  Lord  pleased  to  bruise  him,  and  put  him  ti 
grief,  and  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  */'  But  I  think  it  csa 
never  mean  any  more  than  this,  that  he  was  made  a  proper 
sacrifice  of  atonement  or  expiation  for  those  sins,  by  bearing  sor^ 
rows  and  punishments,  and  death  upon  that  account,  which  were 
the  legal  result  of  bur  sins,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  them*. 

So  when  we  say,  the  righteousness  of  Christ ,  is  imputed  (• 
believers^  I  think  it  can  never  mean  that  every  particular  riglit- 
ecus  action  of  Christ,  as  he  was  a  holy  observer  of  the  Jewish 
law,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  master  of  a  family,  er  a  worker 
of  miracles,  can  be  imputed  to  women  or  children,  who  w«rt 
never  called  to  any  such  oflice,  or  to  perform  these  actions ;  Bor 
ean  his  sufferings  of  circumcision,  or  his  celebration  of  Jewilk 
festivals  in  the  temple,  among  the  males  of  the  house  of  Israd 
be  minutely  and  particularly  Imputed  to  the  Gentile  christian^ 
both  male  and  female,  who  never  were  under  the  command  of 
circumcision,  or  who  would  have  sinned  in  practising  Jcwitb 

*  If  any  one  will  doubt  whether  in  scripture  the  linB  of  one  prrtoo  are  tftr 
imputed  to  aootUer,  or  borne  by  another^  in   the  seoBe  drclarrd,  iet  bin  r«i4 
even  Doctor  Whitby  bioiielf  io  biy  expoiitlon  on  I  Pet.  ii.  '2*,  «5.  where  /  tfcw* 
any  man  may  find  «UUUcV\oi\  \ik  \Y»\%  ^«>\m,  bow  Chriit  burt  our  sins  in  kit  ^^ 


ipmanics  :  And  (beMfi>re  ike  righUousneu  of  Christy  when  it 
mid  io  be  imprnted  to  believeref  ^can  mean  .no  more  than  that  the 
|al  reaull  of  his  righteous  acts,  or  acts  of  obedience  to  God,  is 
•puled  Io  4hein,  or  bestowed  upon  them.  This  gijt  qf  righte^ 
MUesf  therefore,  m  m  riglit  Io  im|Minity,  a  legal  rectitude  in  the 
Wt  of  God,  an  absoiutton  fmira  sin  and  punithaienty  a  pardon 
f  sin  and  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  Tight  .to  eternal 
|b^  which  are  'conferred  ^qion  ;4^eni  for  .ibceake  4)?  what  Christ 
IS  done  and  suffeved. 

And  indeed  for  tiiis  reason  I  hare  sometimes  scrupled  to  use 
ialaogaage,  tiiougli  some  very  good  writers  have  usedit,  viv. 
iB44he  merits  of  Christ,  or  his  satisfaetiou  are  imputed  to  us. 
1w  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  the  rccorapence  wliich  he  made  io 
lodforour  breach  of  his -law:  His  merit  in  its  most  natund 
Bse  signifies  his  proper  desert.and  worthiness  of  all  those  divine 
iBOurs  and  blessings  which  were  his  own  personal  rewards,  as 
dl  as  of  that  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life  whieh  he  obtained 
r-«a'  And  this -merit  and  satisfaction  arises  from  thetranscend* 
It  value  and  dignity  ef  the  person  of  -Christ.  Surely  this  -satis- 
:tioB  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  properly,  lest  we  should  be  said 
have  .satisfied^  and  made  God  a.recompence  for  our  eins.  His 
erit.eannnot  be  impotod  to  us  in  a  strict  aensc,  for  that  would 
4ce4is  foferiters,  either /of  such  peculiar  glories  as  be  had,  or 
least  of  our  own  pardon  of  sin , and  eternal  life.  But  if  we 
ik  the  sense, of  the  word  merit  so  as  to  mean  nothing  but  those 
easinffs  of  pfirden,  grace,  aad  eternal  life  which  Christ  has 
erited  for  us,  or  rather  the  legal  right  of  true  believers  to  tliose 
Bpinngs,  according  to  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  then  the  plirase 
bis  merits  imputed,  may  be  used  ^ithc^t  fijSeoce  or  error, 
ere  let  npe  ma|Le  these  two  refl^ieiif : 

I.  It  i^  the  explaining  ^his  doctrine  of  imputed  sin  and 
ipoted  righteousness,  so  as  to  include  aU  the  particular  acts  of 
I  and  ri^itepusness,  with  their  proper  merit  or  demerit,  &c. 
It  has  ,teiii||ted  so  many  persons  to  deny  the  doctrine  itself. 

fl.  |f  it  s\iould  be  allowed  that  ;the  very  act  of  Adam*s  dis- 
edience  was  imputed  to  all  bis  posterity  ;  if  the  very  same  sin- 
I  actions  of  men  could  be  i^iputed  to  Clirist ;  .if  ihe  very  actions 
CbrisCs  obedieqce  and  righteousness  ceidd  be  imputed  to 
lievera,  what  greater  {Hinisbments  could  the  one  justly  and  rea- 
aahly  suffer  ?  Or  what  blessings  ceuld  the  other  reasonably  be 
ktitled  to,  or  enjoy,  according  to  scriptural  c epresentations  of 
ings,  beyond  what  scripture  has  assigned,  either  to  mankind  as 
e  result  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  to  Christ  as  tlie  result  of  the 
Bs  of  men,  or  to  believers  as  the  result  of  the  righteousness  of 
hrist? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  first 
I  to  hia  offipringy  the  imputation  of  our  am  \»  CYtt\vX>  ^sl^ 


linpitalita  of  ikit  rightomaaw  to  o^r^iilMi^^  to  ofles  19 
our ypolMliiildiviimy 'tan  tevcrjr'wdllusdirMMdliii'Aiii 
nd  Mme^  or  A  •eBw  «lh.  iwfoorod  ?  fcy  toriptaro,  ooooit 
tteooniipoii.idoMond-oolkntwIiiobfeo^  m?o  of  onefM 

•oftittf  ftir  tbo  (rim  or  crinm  of  «iialli«v  •r  oiM 
iag  ipyolfceMftU |br thoyoddfcadb pf  MWther, M«p|^ 
the-b^KUkQioffof  thi^eiiojf  wHlioot  nmnhic  mto  neodiete 
orooBtroTortict^iiilo  improper  buiginge^  ood  duigeiroiisoi^ 
And  IB  gonendy  I  nmj  make  this  jott  infarenoe  i  If  wo 
iKit  o|low  tbo*  oxproMKNM  of  seripliiure,  or  the  plain  1^  0 
•enie  mkI  moHiiiig  of  tboio  exprenons  tiie  tanieoivd 
iatffpi|rti!limi  oa  we  oUow  to  aU  men  who  write  of  civil  orli 
Ofl  aiidiifiDti  ia  tho  liko  o«Mo,«ad  not  oavil  tt  them  in  on 
ivnii««»  wo  night  anffioteotly  enter  into  the  aenae  nnd  om 
of  Qm  wUi  word,  and  And  a  greater  unifbrmlty  in  oiv 
menta :  And  woa)>o|ild  ttm  abmind  more  in  oiutftfj  wh 
towmheaflh 0i)par,  if fny leaaer diffionkiea and darneai  1 
raBMhi4qpononriBind%anddiooldleadnatoaonio  diflfcrei 
opinion  and  expression  about  these  subjects. 


«  •  k  • 


THIRD  ESSAY. 


ike  Quilt  and  Defilement  of  iSi/?,  and  how  fyp  thiif  fuaj  be 
^  trans/erred  to  Qthcn. 


order  to  dear  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin  froin  alt  fiirllipr 
mlties,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  di«(]uisitioii  of  the 
sense  of  those  words^^  viz.  wi^  gi^^-lty  and  dejilemtnt^*  which 
requently  made  use  of  in  scripture,  and  in  the  common  lau- 
^  of  christians :  Let  us  try  to  c)ear  them  from  all  ambiG^iity, 
ettiog  tlie  seveiral  distinct  senses  in  which  they  arc  used  in  a 
picttous  liglit.  Sin  is  the  most  general  name  for  all  manner 
io|ral  oTil,  and  in  its  general  or  abstract  nature,  or  rather  the 
Jness  of  it,  is  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  in  the 
^s  which  that  law  rcquiresy  or  the  transgreision  of  that  law 
\o^e  things  which  it  forbids  ;  and  thus  it  includes  both  die 
of  omission  and  sins  of  commission.  Again,  Sin  is  to  be 
idercd  as  it  is  a  principle  or  haliit  in  the  mind,  wliich  inclines 
»  break  the  law  of  God  ;  or  as  it  appears  in  tlio  actions  of 
which  arc  actual  traii«^grcssions  or  violations  of  this  law. 
further,  there  arc  two  things  to  be  considered  in  sin,  viz^ 
'eal  and  the  relative  evil  of  it. 

First,  The  real  evil  of  sin  consists  in  its  hurtful  nature  and 
qualities,  whether  it  be  considercil  in  the  habits  of  the  mind, 
I  the  actions  of  life.  Let  us  survey  them  both  briefly.  The 
evil  of  sin  is  that  disorder  in  the  habits,  or  principles,  or 
^rs  of  the  soul,  which  inclines  it  to  act  contrary  to  the  holy 
re,  perfections  and  image  of  Go<l,  as  well  as  against  his  law. 
a  disorder  also  in  these  very  actions,  as  they  are  contrary  to 
laturc  of  Grod,  defacing  his  image,  spoiling  the  souPs  original 
tude,  breaking  the  true  order  of  tilings,  and  destroying  tho 
it  happiness  of  roanf.  This  disorder  in  the  soul,  or  its  priu- 
8  of  action,  is  called  in  scripture,  lust^  concupiscence^  tor^ 
ion,  sin  that  dwells  in  us,  the  body  of  death y  thejlesliy  the 

Though  the  abstract  sabltantiTet  guilt  and  defilement  are  nnt  much  ufei| 
iptore  in  our  translation,  yet  I  presume  none  will  be  no  weak  as  to  object 
»t  IB7  reprcfeotatioD  of  them  as  acripture-Uoguace,  siit<:  •  ihrir  conjuKatet 
rivatives,  guilty,  guiltioess,  guiltless,  d):&le,  defiled^'*  &c.  are  frequeotljr 

As  Tirtue  and  holiness  are  arb  the  true  rectitude  and  order  of  the  bttaia« 
wbta  all  its  powers  are  in  proper  subjection  to  God^  and  harmony  with 
ntber  ;  to  sio  if  properly  the  disorder  of  it,  when  the  inferior  powers  of 
ts  and  affection  rebel  against  the  superior  and  |(uid\\\|;  v^w^t%  ^\  t«%.\^^ 
»Mcieiice,  sod  tbff  will  aad  passions  aro  cot  kf pi  in  VVkcu  \>x«  ^\k«^\^^^« n» 
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carnal  mind^  the  law  of  sin^  and  the  law  in  the  members.    Tbi 
same  disorder  id  the  actions  of  life  makes  them  be  called  $ins^ 
abominations^  iniquity ^  wickedness  f  evil  works  or  wa^Sj  4rc.     I  sdd 
yet  further,  sin  considered  as  a  real  evil,  and  a  disorder  of  heart 
and  life,  hath  its  natural  effects  and  consequences  following  it, 
fwcb  M  pw  or  anguish  of  conscience,  self-vexatiop,  aliaroe,  &^ 
Secondly,  Let  us  consider  the  relative  evil  of  sin.    This  consists 
more  particularly  in  its  respect  to  the  governing  authority  and 
law  of  God  ;  it  is  a  contrariety  to  the  precepts  of  that  law,  partly 
in  the  Very  principles  and  habits  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  in  the 
actions  of  life*.     But  as  this  relative  evil  chiefly  belongs  to  sin- 
ful actions,  it  is  more  properly  an  actual  opposition  to,  or  viola- 
tion of  GoA^B  righteous  law,  and  so  it  subjects  the  sinner  to  the 
punishment  which  that  law  threatensf.    The  terms  of  unrightt- 
ousfiesSy  disobedience^  trespass  and  transgression  are  semetiroei 
applied  to  this  relative  evil  of  sin  in  the  actions  of  life  in  serip- 
tiire,  or  more  properly  it  is  called  guilt,  or  guiltiness  before  God, 
and  it  signifies  our  liableness  to  punishment  because  of  sin.    As 
the  real  evil  of  sin  hath  its  natural  effects  and  consequences  on 
the  sinner  :  so  the  punishment  wliich  the  law  threatens  may  be 
called  the  le^l  consequences  of  sin,  and  includes  pain,  misery, 
or  death,  inflicted  upon  sinners.     Again,  as  the  relative  evil  of 
sin  is  removed  by  pardon   through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  so 
the  real  evil  of  it  is  removed  by  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  first  chaiiges  our  condemned  state  into  reconciliation  with 
Qod  ;  the  last  changes  our  sinful  nature  and  temper  intp  the  image 
of  God  and  holiness. 

Perhaps  some  person  may  object  against  this  scheme,  and 
say  all  the  evil  that  is  in  sin  is  relative,  for  the  mere  natural 
action  abstracted  from  alt  its  relations  hath  no  real  evil  in  it ; 
therefore  this  distribution  of  the  relative  and  real  evil  of  sin  ii 
Dot  just  and  proper.  I  answer,  Sin  considered  as  a  bad  principle  in 
t}ie  soul,  or  as  a  bad  action  in  life,  is  indeed  a  real  evil,  for  it  hath 
mafiy  positive  evil  qualities  and  natural  evil  effects,  which  all  man- 
kind know  and  feel,  and  which  are  too  many  to  be  reckoned  up  ; 
but  tbc  abstract  idea  of  sin,  or  rather  the  sinfulness  of  any  action, 
is  granted  .to  be  relative,  because  it  consists  in  a  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God.  I  grant  also  that  sin  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  a  relative  evil,  because  it  bears  a  contrariety  to  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  it  consists  iu  a  contrariety  of  the  law  of 

*  Tb«  tpodtle  John  deicribef  it  Ihuf  ;  Jnbn  iii.  i.  f>  i^jLa^na.  rnv  ^i  awfxict,  sin 
ii  unlMmfulneu f  which  our  translator!  have  caifed  the  transgression  of  the  Lam, 

f  I  fay,  Che  reUtive  evil  of  tin  bcloofra  chipny  to  sinful  actions,  ratbfr  tfuo 
to  the  habits  and  principles  of  sin  in  the  soul,  because  1  tak«  ihe  evil  ioclioaUoDf 
of  the  heart  prompting  us  to  act  contrary  tu  the  law  of  OoH,  and  to  be  psrtof 
tbfi  real  eril  of  sin  :  And  besides  I  do  not  remember  the  word  guilt,  wbicb  if  the 

proptr  rclatiTe  twW  of  sin,  is  ev^-r  m  icriptura  aicribrd  to  the  habit  or  prJDc«'pir 

•f  jj'o  iritiioict  the  act. 
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od*.  Yet  iincc  sin  in  the  heart  or  in  the  life,  in  h|iMt  or  in  act, 
m  real  bad  quality,  4knd  is  contrary  to  tliq  iina^  of  Qody  and 
kturmlly  tends  to  ruin  a  soul  by  destroying  its  good  qualities,  its 
ly  rectitude  or  holiness,  its  peace  aqd  happiness,  as  well  as 
^ly  by  subjecting  it  to  punishment ;  I  chuse  to  call  that  dfsr 
der  which  hath  such  a  real  and  naturul  tendency  to  s|)oi|  God*s 
\VLse  and  our  happiness,  the  real  evil  of  sin  :  and  I  would  ca|l 
demerit  or  d^^^i*^  ^f  death,  or  its  legal  subjection  of  us  to  pun- 
imeiit,  the  relative  evil :  And  I  desire  leave  to  do  so  at  present, 
at  I  may  not  admit  confusion  into  this  discourse,  and  may  pre* 
nt  all  contention  about  words. 

The  general  term  sin  in  scripture  is  frequently  used  to  sigr 
*y  sometimes  the  relative,  and  son^etimcs  the  real  evil  of  it.  It 
used  promiscuously  and  indifferently  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  both  for  the  sinful  disorder  of  our  hearts  and  liv/'s, 
d  also  for  the  demerit  or  pfmishmpnt  of  some  sinful  action.  It 
used  for  the  opposition  that  is  in  ^in  to  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
d  to  the  sour^  real  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the  opposition  of 
to  the  law  of  God;  and  its  subjecting  us  to  the  legal  penalty. 
)W  let  us  consider  what  is  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  what  is  m  defile* 
^nt,  and  distinguish  them  as  far  as  scripture  and  common  speech, 
roits. 

First,  we  will  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  guilt  of  sin  ; 
d  this  will  afford  us  the  following  observations  : 

I.  The  words  guilt  and  guilty ^  in  their  original  and  roost 
3per  sense  denote  the  relation  of  a  sinful  action  or  ])erson  ib, 
me  law,  and  tlie  obligation  w|iich  the  sinner  lies  under  to  make 
tisfaction  to  the  law,  by  suffering  some  penalty.  The  English 
>vA  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  gild  a  ta^ 
fine  ;  and  giUlan  is  a  person  obliged,  or  liable  to  make  amends^ 
pay  for  a  fault  committed.  In  the  learned  languages  it  hath 
isamc  sense.  Reus  and  reatus  in  latin,  and  cfo^^?  and  cfO%«i  ii^ 
3  Greek,  seem  to  be  entirely  confined  in  their  significations  to 
I  relation  or  situation  in  which  the  sinner  stands  with  regard  to 
\  |aw,  and  represent  a  person  bound  to  answer  for  a  fault  or 
.nsgresssion  of  the  law.  So  our  guilt  or  guiltiness  before  God^ 
ginally  and  properly  denotes  the  relative  evil  of  sin,  oritf 
nsgression  of  the  law,  and  the  sinncr^s  obligation  to  makc{ 
ends  for  it  by  suffering  some  penalty. 

II.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  word  guilt  by  some  writeri 
sheen  distinguished  into  these  two  senses,  viz.  there  is  a  guilt 
the  fault,  which  is  called  reatus  culpa^  and  there  is  a  guilt  of 
i  punishment,  which  is  usually  termed  reatus  panct :  And  tbaa 

term  guilt  or  guiltiness,  is  applied  to  a  person  three  ways, 
mctimes  it  signifies  his  having  done  the  prime,  or  the  siniu^ 
ion,  as  when  we  say  a  man  is  guilty  of  blasphemy,  that  v^^  h^ 
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tilasplicfned  :    Sometimes  it  denotes  hiB  his  demerit  or  desert  of 
the  punishment  threatened,  and  at  other  times  it  means  only  the 
legal  subjeelion  of  a  person  to  punishment  thereby  ;  as  when  we 
say^  the  blasphemer  is  guilty  of  death,  we  mean  he  baa  deserved 
it,  or  at  least  he  is  liable  to  it. 

III.  Observe  also,  that  by  usinc^  this  word  in  these  three 
distinrt  senses,  we  are  led  sometimes  to  mingle  and  unite  all  these 
senses  in  one  ;  and  so  in  the  word  guilt  we  sometimes  include 
/K»meidea  of  the  actual  fault  or  crime,  and  the  personal  demerit 
of  the  sinner,  as  well  as  its  legal  subjection  of  him  to  punish- 
mcnt  ;  yet  it  is  not  always  used  in  all  these  senses,  but  always  io 
uao  or  other  of  them. 

IV.  Observe  further,  that  we  never  say  a  roan  is  guilty  of 
ibe  fault,  but  when  he  is  tlie  actual  personal  sinner,  and  bas 
deserved  the  punishment :  But  he  may  be  said  to  bear  the  guilt 
of  sin,  or  have  the  guilt  laid  on  him,  when  he  is  made  liable  or 
subject  to  the  punishment  by  the  imputation  of  sin  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  any  righteous  compact  or  constitution,  though  he  be  not 
the  personal  or  actual  sinner,  nor  has  merited  punishmcDt 
liimseir. 

V.  When  we  speak  of  tJie  guilt  of  comciejice^  or  a  guilty 
conscience,  it  means  thai  sensible  grief,  or  anguish  of  soul,  which 
arises  from  a  painful  consciousness,  or  remembrance  of  our 
]ia\ing  committed  sin  against  God  and  bis  law  ;  and  so  it  includes 
in  it  not  only  the  fear  and  terror  of  the  punishing  justice  of  God 
which  is  a  legal  consequent  of  sin,  but  also  the  shame  tliat  arises 
from  our  having  done  amiss,  and  from  our  unfitness  to  appear 
before  a  God  of  holiness  under  that  sinful  disorder,  which  is  ana- 
turul  consequent  or  effect  of  sin.  This  guilt  of  conscience  belongs 
only  to  the  personal  off^'uder,  and  can  never  be  transferred  by  im- 
putation to  another.  But  in  the  main,  I  think  we  may  determine, 
that  this  word,  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  of  a  sinful  action,  as  it  was 
originally  designed,  so  is  much  more  frequently,  and  more  obvi- 
ously used  and  understood  concerning  the  legal  consequent  of 
that  sin,  or  iis  ju!^t  subjection  of  the  sitiner  to  punishment,  whicb 
Is  its  relative  cv}\  than  it  is  concerning  the  disorder  of  the  sinful 
action,  or  tJie  real  ciil  of  it.  An<l  indeed  this  is  the  only  thing  ifl 
shi  which  can  be  traui^Tred  and  imputed  to  any  other  person, 
that  is,  the  obiiga'iion  to  suffer  tlie  penalty,  or  to  make  amends  for 
the  violation  of  the  hw.  In  the  following  part  of  this  discourse 
therefore,  wh^n  I  u«e  the  won!  gi-Hty  1  desire  to  be  understood 
chiefly,  or  only,  concerning  that  liableness,  obligation,  or  subji-c- 
tion  topuiiiKhmcnt  under  which  sin  may  bring  any  roan,  whether 
it  be  actually  and  jiei'sonally  committed  by  himself,  or  whether 
H  be  transferred  to  him  only  by  imputation.  The  use  of  words 
in  dr.TcTcrit  senses,  auA  aa  \x\clv\dlu^  different  •  ideas,  haa  been 
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iil4  avoid  as  much  aa  we  can>  by  confiiuDg^  wor4a  to  a  partt<» 
ar  8eo8c*. 

Now  Ictus  consider  what  is  the  filth  or  defilement  of  sia. 
e  filthioessy  poiluiioiiy  or  defilement  of  sin,  which  is  ao  frc« 
^ntly  lueDtioiied  in  scripture,  is  not  any  third  thing  rcailr 
tiDct  from  the  two  foremeutioned  evils  of  sin,  vis.  the  guik 
t,  and  the  disorderly  nature  of  it,  that  is,  the  relative  and  the 
I  evil :  Defilement  is  only  a  metaphor  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
aeiimes  to  express  one  of  these,  viz.  the  legal  guilty  b«4 
ch  more  frequently  to  sig^nify  tlie  other,  viz.  the  criminal  dis-* 
!cf r  i  even  as  the  word  sin  itself  is  used  to  denote  both  the  ro« 
ve  and  the  real  evil  of  it,  viz.  the  leg^l  guilt,  and  the  moral  or 
ninal  disorder. 

The  words  defilement  9LnA  poUutionf  are  mere  figures  bor* 
red  from  things  of  the  body,  and  applied  to  the  soul,  which 
.  spirit,  and  whidi  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  cannot  be  de- 
d;  A  body  is  said,  to  be  defiled,  when  it  has  somctliing  of  a. 
cr  nature  mingled  with  it  or  cast  upon  it,  or  when  a  body  !• 
tainted  and  corrupted,  that  it  becomes  ofiensive  to  our  senses : 
I  tliis  bodily  filth  many  times  is  removed  by  passing  through 
water,  or  through  tlie  fire,  whereby  the  body  attains  its  prt- 
ive  purity  either  in  whole  or  in  part.    Now  because  there  are 

*  Here  let  it  be  obserTed,  that  Unguagct  are  at  firat  formed  by  the  balk  of 
kiod,  who  hare  not  aay  great  solicitude  to  lecure  the  lenie  of  each  word, 
coafina.  it  to  one  proper  idea  :  and  when  different  ideas  approach  near  a* 
another,  the  same  word  is  often  used  by  them  for  two  or  three  ideas,  especi* 
sinct  m  jokind  bath  many  more  ideas  than  there  are  words  in  any  language 
LBoever  to  represent  or  signify  them.  And  hereby  it  happens,  that  ideas  tun* 
linlo  one  another  by  so  near  an  approximation,  the  woids  that  signify  them« 
gkthey  might  be  at  first  different,  yet  by  degrees  th«y  run  into  onr  another'a 
aiog,  and  bring  much  confusion  into  our  conception  of  things.  The  words 
:«  sin,  demerit,  are  instances  of  this.  Let  it  be  added  also,  that  the  figurative 
metaphorical  way  of  speakiug  is  introduced  into  any  language,  by  endea- 
ing  to  describe  spiritual  ideas  by  some  resemblance  to  seiiMible  aud  corporeal 
If.  And  though  this  may  give  a  brightness  and  force,  beauty  and  seusibilitjr 
w  expression,  where  tb^  idea*  are  perfectly  known,  yet  it  is  toa  often  in  dan* 
if  introducing  some  miUake  and  error  into  the  minds  of  tbote  who  after* 
I  beard  and  read  it.  The  words  filth  and  pollution,  fltc.  will  evidence  this. 
If  you  ask»  why  this  sort  of  langnage,  with  its  various  defects  aud  dangers  of 
ake,  is  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  scripture,  the  answer  is  obvious  : 
scripture  was  written  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  not  called  lo  eotar 
acouraciea  and  mce  punctilios,  and  therefore  it  must  speak  their  language, 
it  may  be  the  better  understood  by  them,  how  imperfect  and  ambiguoua 
sr  it  may  happen  to  be.  And  besides,  as  the  use  of  fiitures  and  metaphors 
itensaod  aggraudize^  the  things  they  represent,  so  the  holy  writers  saw  it 
ssary  to  represent  their  important  ideas  in  the  brightest  and  strungrst  images, 
Sgures,  and  srnsibilitie::,  to  strike  the  minds  of  the  people  with  their  great 
rtanoe.  And  this  was  the  custom  also  ufeastitrn  writers.  Therefore  in  ex*| 
ing.the  scriptures,  as  well  as  other  writings,  in  a  clear  and  d.stinct  manner, 
would  speak  mpre  exactly  and  accbrately  concerning  tilings,  and  guar4 
lit  avery  mistake  in  a  critical  and  distiuct  explication  of  tht>m,  we  should 
ivour  to  keep  the  "iamc  ideas  to  the  same  words  a^  far  as  ever  we  can  j  and 
i|r  distinguished  the  different  senses  in  which  a  word  hath  been  nued^  «a 
d  coufioc,  as  Ur  as  j/u^fit^l-,   ooe  word  lo    ona  mcW\i\^,  ut  \^«k  t^T\'|^. 
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wome  things  in  «in  which  are  its  proper  CTibi  that  bear  a  rettcM^ 
blaiice  to  bodily  defilements,  therefore  the  same  word  is  meta-« 
phoricallf  applied  to  the  sins  of  the  soul. 

Bnt  «nce  it  is  but  a  metaphor,  a  figure,  or  impropriett 
of  speech,  it  must  have  something  literal  and  proper  whira 
18  signified  thereby:  Now  all  that  I  know  of,  that  can  he 
called  the  proper  evil  of  sin,  is  either  relative  or  real,  and  con- 
sists either  in  the  guilt  or  in  the  disorder  of  it.  I  have  no  idea 
0r  conception  of  any  thing,  different  from  these  two,  when  I 
use  the  word  defilement  or  pollution :  And  we  must  not  abuse 
ourselves  with  scripture-metaphors  and  figurative  words,  in- 
stead of  real  ideas,  nor  persuade  ourselves  into  a  fancy  of 
more  realities  than  there  are  or  can  be  in  nature.  This  would 
be  to  dishonour  scripture  instead  of  explaining  of  it.  If  I  were 
to  prove  that  these  are  the  two  only  ideas  in  which  we  find  the 
terms  of  filthiness,  defilement,  or  pollution,  used  in  scripture,  or 
in  our  best  writers  on  sacred  subjects,  I  might  confirm  it  these 
three  ways. 

I.  If  we  consider  the  effects  which  are  represented  to  flow 
from  the  defilement  of  sin,  they  arc  all  such  as  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  guilt  or  to  the  disorder  of  it.  1.  The  holy  scrip- 
ture and  our  divines  represent  the  filth  or  defilement  of  sin,  as 
tfiat  which  makes  us  offensive  to  Gud,  as  any  corporeal  defiled 
thing  is  offensive  to  ourselves.  Now  it  is  tiie  guilt  of  sin  that 
makes  us  offensive  to  the  divine  justice,  for  that  is  the  attribute 
that  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  law,  and  executes  the  penalty 
upon  those  tliat  have  broken  it,  and  are  become  guilty.  And  it 
is  the  disorderly  nature  of  sin,  whether  in  our  hearts,  or  in  our 
actions,  that  makes  us  offensive  to  the  divine  holiness ;  for  sin  in 
this  sense  is  a  contrariety  to  his  holy  nature,  to  all  his  moral  per- 
lections,  his  complete  rectitude,  his  goodness,  and  his  truth  :  It 
is  in  tliis  sense,  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ; 
Ileb.  i.  13.  lie  will  not  let  tliosc  come  into  his  presence 
with  approbation,  whose  hearts  or  lives  are  defiled^  that  is, 
tinder  sinful  disorders.  This  was  typified  by  the  levitical  pol- 
lutions of  old,  when  some  bodily  defilement  excluded  tlie  Is- 
raeiitcK  from  the  camp,  and  the  tabernacle  where  God  dwelt : 
He  dwelt  there  in  his  majesty  and  justice,  and  tlireatened 
death  to  defiled  persons  that  came  near  his  altar,  to  repre- 
sent his  punisiiment  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  he  dwelt  there  in  his 
holiness,  and  commanded  them  to  stand  at  a  distance,  to  shew 
that  tlic  disorderly  nature  of  sin  made  persons  unfit  to  converse 
with  God.  Thus  all  the  ceremonial  pollutions  of  the  Jews  ty- 
pified one  of  these  two,  either  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  its  disorder  and 
vitiosity. 

2.   'i'he  defilement  of  tivu  \a  represented  as  producing  shame 
and  fear  in  the  siuncr  \u  iVie  \>t\i%^iivc^  ^^  Vivi^*    \.^^\^Vk.v!CL  for- 
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dlto  afid  defiled  garments,  or  besmeared  with  mire  and  nasti** 
Sy  is  afraid  to  come  into  the  presence  of  his  prince,  a  wise 
i  just  Governor,  as  well  as  ashamed  to  appear  befiire  him  as 
erson  of  bi|rh  dignity.  Now  one  of  these  is  the  efl!»t  of  tbo 
It  of  sin ;  the  other  of  its  disorder.  A  sinner  fears  the  jus- 
'.  and  majesty  of  God,  because  of  his  guilt,  and  the  injury  he 
^done  to  the  divine  law  ;  he  knows  he  is  liable  to  death,  he 
I  his  own  defilement  and  God^s  justice,  and  ia  afraid  and 
nbles.  A  sinner,  in  his  sinful  disorder  of  soul,  is  also  asham- 
n  the  presence  of  a  holy  God,  seeing  every  thing  in  the 
ne  nature  so  contrary  to  his  own  heart  and  lus  own  actions^ 
ig  defiled,  that  is,  disordered  by  sin.  Thus  the  guilt  of  sia 
luces  fear,  and  the  disorder  of  sio  produces  shame.  A 
dlel  might  be  drawn  in  this  instance  also  between  the  levitical 
lemcnts  of  the  flesh  and  the  more  spiritual  evils  of  «n«  The 
e  suggestion  of  this  thouglit  is  sufficient  for  those  who  are 
lainted  with  the  Mosaical  ceremonies,  and  the  repreaenta* 
B  of  God,  as  dwelling  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  glories  eC 
justice  and  holiness. 

3.  The  defilement  of  sin  sometimes  is  represented  as  de-  ^ 
ng  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  rendering  it  vile.  Ps. 
.  20.  ji  man  without  undeistanding^  that  t>,  without 
fear  or  love  of  Gody  or  true  holiness^  is  mean  and  vile^. 
the  beasts  that  perish  :  This  arises  from  the  inward 
rity  or  real  evil  tliat  is  in  it.  Villous  disorders  either  ia 
t  or  life,  debase  the  character  of  a  creature ;  but  under 
idea  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  relative  evil  of  it,  is  notcoDtaia* 

but  only  the  disorder,  or  the  real  evil : '  But  still  it  ia 
I  tluit  this  representation  always  means  the  one  or  the  other. 

II.  Another  way  to  prove  that  the  defilement  of  sin  is 
bird  thing  distinct  from  the  guilt  and  the  disorder  of  it,  may 
lis :  The  methods  or  means  of  removing  the  defilement  of 
ire  'such  as  are  suited  to  remove  either  the  guilt  or  the  disor- 

of  It. 

1.  Washing  is  the  most  general  means  to  remove  bodily 
ements  ;  and  this  is  a  metaphor  which  the  scripture  abounds 
ometimes  to  express  the  removal  of  guilt  by  atonement  aUd 
Ion,  and  sometimes  the  removal  of  the  disorder  of  sin  in 
louls  by  sanctification.  When  we  are  said  to  hetwashed  Inf 
blood  of  Christ  from  our  sim  ;  Rev.  i.  5.  there  the  de- 
lent  impKed  must  signify  guilt :  But  when  we  are  said  to 
raslied  and  cleansed  from  a  sinful  nature,  by  having  tht 
it  of  God  poured  upon  i/j,  or  by  being  sprinkled  with 
\  water ;  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  which  is  done  ia 
ism,  and  regeneration  ;  or  when  we  are  bid  to  wash  u$ 
to  wake  us  clean  ;  Isa.  i.  10.  in  these  places  the  defile* 
t  which  is  implied  must  hi<;nify  the  aiutuv  d£iSAt^«c%  ^^  ^>» 
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Baliircs  and  lives*.  This  also  i^  Yery  evident  in  the  levitioal  xhe^ 
tliods  oi  cleaiisiiiq^  the  typicai  cloliloinciitsi  uf  old  :  rametimcs  the 
blotxi  of  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  put  on  |UThoii9  defiled,  to  signi- 
fy the  removal  of  squill  by  the  doath  of  Chriitt  tlie  great  sacri- 
fice :  soniPlimcs  thry  were  to  Ijt*  washed  in  clean  water,  to 
ii|B^nify  the  removal  of  the  in\>ard  moral  diiK)rder  of  aiu  by  the 
tanctifying  Spirit  , 

2.  Another  inetha;!  of  removing  bodily  defilements  is  by 
fire  :  so  silver  and  gold  passing  through  the  tire  los^  their  dross 
and  impurity,  and  are  relined  and  made  pure :  Now  when  the 
defilement  of  sin  Is  represented  as  removed  by  fire,  sometimes 
it  signifies  the  removing  the  disorderly  temper  arui  qualities  of 
mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  or  by  aftticltve  providences;  see 
Mai.  lii,  2.  IJe  is  like  a  reft iier^s  fire:  lie  sfiall  pnrijy  t/te  soia 
<lf  Levi^  and  pttrrre  tfiein  as  gold  and  silvery  ikat  ifietf  may 
offer  tx)  tfic  Lord  an  offering  in  rigfiteousness;  Zecli.  kiii.  ^. 
j4nd  I  xvill  bring  a  tliird  part  of  them  tfiwngfi  ifte  /fir,  and 
refive  tfiem  as  silver  is  refined.  This  was  typified  by  the  levi- 
tical  purifications  :  The  gold  and  other  metals  that  were  under 
k'gal  or  typical  defilements,  by  having  been  abused  to  idolatry 
by  heathens,  must  pass  through  the  fire  to  be  cleansed  and  fitted 
for  the  use  of  God's  holy  people,  and  his  holy  teQij)le  ;  Num. 
^xxi.  -23.  whereas  those  materials  which  con/d  not  bear  the  Jin 
were  to  bepttrijiid  btf  zcater  for  the  same  service,  in  the  sixth 
cliapter  of  tiie  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  complaint  in  the  p-resence  of  the  liord,  /  am  a  man  of  an- 
clean  lips:  11  oe  is  me^Jor  I  am  undone^  ;////  n/cs  liaxe  san 
the  kingy  the  Lord  of  fiosts  ;  a  seraph  took  a  live  coal  Jwm 
the  altar  of  burnt  qf/'eringy  and  laid  if  npon  his  mouthy  and 
saidy  to  this  liaih  touched  tluj  lipsy  and  thine  inifjuiff/  is  taken 
arcai/  :  and  tin/  sin  purged.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  chietty 
refers  to  a  partlon  of  the  guilt  of  ])ast  sins  of  the  tongue,  or  a 
puriiieation  of  his  lips  and  heart  from  siuful  disorders.  But  it  ii 
certainly  oik;  or  botl;  these. 

In  the  last  pluee,  I  might  add  another  ])roof  that  the  defile- 
ment of  sin  is  not  any  thing  different  both  from  the  guilt  and  dis- 
order of  sin,  if  we  consider,  that  when  the  guilt  of  sin  is  re- 
moved by  |)ardon  and  juslilioutiun,  and  the  disorder  or  evil  qui- 
litiesof  ^i^;  are  removed  jierRvtiy  by  sanctification,  what  is  there 
remaining  that  can  be  hurtful  to  man  or  ofiensive  to  God  r  It  it 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  tlie  guilt  of  sin  and  all  ob- 
ligations to  punishment  may  be  taken  away  from  a  person  by 
pardoning  grace,  and  >et  tiic  impurity  or  sinful  disorder  of  the 
aoul  may  remain.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  sinfulness  or  tbe 
Qiural  disorder  and  evil  qualities  of  the  soul  may  be  removed  by 
aaijciifying  grace,  and  yet  the  guilt  of  past  sins  may  remain: 
But  wi'icie  liiviue  ^vacc  \volV\\  W\\v  ^^tdcow^d tiud  sanctified  (be 
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ul  completely,  there  remaini  no  more  moral  defilement,  no  ain* 
1  poUation,  nothing  more  than  can  gif«  us  either  fear  or  ahatoe, 
bcAlier  we  appear  before  tSod  in  the  justice  of  bis  goYarnroent| 
*  in  the  hobness  of  his  nature.  This  defilement  nerefore 
^peara  evidently  to  be  nothing  but  a  figure  of  speech  bor«' 
iwed  from  material  things,  whereby  cither  the  g^ilt,  or  the 
iionler  of  sin,  the  relative  or  real  evil  of  it  are  represented. 

Now  though,  this  metaphor  of  the  defilement  of  sin  may 
ometimea  signify  the  guilt,  sometimes  the  disoiderly  nature  of 
t,  yet  let  it  oe  noted,  that  the  scripture,  in  its  common  forma 
i  speech,  does,  I  think,  more  frequently  use  or  imply  the  me- 
iphor  of  filth  or  pollution*  to  signify  the  inherent  disorder  or 
m  evil  that  is  in  sin,  than  the  guilt  or  relative  evil  of  it ;  and  I 
lelieve  we  may  so  understand  it  in  most  places  where  such  kind 
if  metaphors  are  used :  and  consequently  when  we  use  this  n|e« 
iphor  of  defilement,  pollution,  &c.  we  should  rather  apply  it 
0  the  pravity  and  disorder  of  sin  than  to  the  guilt  of  it.  And 
Mfticularly  let  it  be  observed,  that  wheresoever  the  guilt  of  sint 
lod  the  defilement  of  sin  are  mentioned  together  in  the  writinga 
if  our  divines,  and  represented  as  distinct  and  different  thinn 
liere  the  guilt  evidently  signifies  that  offence  against  the  di- 
rise  law  which  subjects  us  to  punishment ;  and  the  defilement 
sQst  mean  only  that  evil  quality  in  sin  which  is  contrary  to  thtf 
lifine  nature  or  holiness,  which  makes  us  unlike  to  God,  and 
isfit  for  bis  presence,  service  or  enjoyment.  If  this  explics* 
tion  of  th»' filth  or  defilement  of  sin  be  admitted,  that  it  some^ 
tinea  may  signify  the  relative  evil,  but  more  frequently  and  pro- 
perly the  real  evil  of  sin,  it  will  be  easy  to  answer  tliose  perplex- 
log  questions  which  some  per&ons  have  raised  about  this  sub« 
ject,  viz. 

JU  Can  the  defilement  of  Adanrs  first  sia  be  transferred 
to  his  ofllspring  by  imputation  ?  Answer.  If  we  will  speak  of 
the  defikment  of  sin  to  express  the  guilt  of  it,  or  its  relative 
ml,  which  exposes  us  to  the  just  anger  of  God  and  to  punish- 
nenL  aocordine  to  tlie  threatenings  of  his  law  ;  it  is  evident  by 
the  llbr^;oing  mscourscs  in  this  book,  that  it  may  be  imputed  to 
u,  for  we  suffer  a  thousand  painful  evils  and  death  at  the  end 
)f  them  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  But  if  by  the  defilement  of  sin 
^e  mean  as  we  rather  ought  to  do  in  accurate  speech  the  real 
nU  of  it,  or  its  disorderly  nature  and  contrariety  to  the  image 
'  God  in  the  soul,  and  as  spoiling  the  best  powers  of  man,  un- 
Stting  oa  for  converse  with  God,  and  naturally  tending  to  our 
leslnicdbn  and  misery,  this  is  not  properly  imputed  to  us  from 

*  Note,  I  Uiiok  Uiewe  expr«t«  wordi  or  tnbtfaDtlTex,  pollution,  Sm,  tra  scares 
^•r  oMii  in  leriptare,  or  io  human  writiogf,  Co  ttgoify  inertly  tht  guilt  of  liot 
r  tbo  obltgAtios  to  punithmeMt,  without  carryiDf  in  tkeoi  ths  idea  of  tht  rtal 
^il  or  diiordflr,  or  culpable  dt mt rit  of  fio. 
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Adam ;  but  this  mnfid  nature  kHItellj  traatferrtii  or  deri 
horn  Adam  to  us  by  the  l^irsof  generaUoii  or  propogadon  wl 
wf re  gtfen  at  first  to  man,  as  in  quesdon  ^i.  and  vti.    , 

«enoMk  cornea  to  pass  that  original  st^  is  divided  bTOoi 
nes  Inio  imputed  and  inherttU:  theoneis.relaU?e,.aim9ulg 
us  to  the  misery  threatened,  the  other  is  real,  and  makes  us 
tually  sin&l.    # 

II.^H^iyr  wasour  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  great  sa 
concerned  iiyk  filth  or  defilement  ci  our  sm  i  Some  | 
Bounoe  it  bold^lthat  he  took  upon  him  the  filth  and  poUutio 
our  sins,  though  at  the  same  time  they  mistake  and  suppo 
to  mean  somethipg  really  distinct  from  the  guilt.  Others  ai 
r^ounce  and  abomijipUe  that  thought,  lesC  Christ  should 
i^presented   as    defiiSl  with  sin ;   but  at  the  same  time  t 


giu  no  fair  account  or  intelligible  notion  of  the  filth  of 
diflnct  -from  the  giult  of  it,  &at  guilt  which  was  certs 
imputed  to  Cnrist,  when  ''  he  was  made  sin  for  us,  and  w 


%e  bore  our  sins  in^his  body  on  the  cursed  tree  ;**  2  Cor.  t. 
1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

I  think  it  is  evident  from*-  many  scriptures*,  that  our  1( 
subjection  to  punisbment  and  misery  by  the  guilt  of  sin,  whic 
the  relative  evil  of  it,  was  imputed  or  transferred  to  Christ, 
he  took  it  away  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  of  atonement 
expiation,  which  .hath  procured  pardoning  mercy  for  us ; 
neitlier  scripture  nor  reason  will  allow  that  the  moral  diso 
of  sin,  the  vicious  impurity  or  crinunal  pollution,  or  Iktl  evi 
it;  was  transferred  any  way  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  ^1 
one  of  Gh>d  who  knew  no  sin.*':  While  men  of  coutroversy 
much  in  metaphors  they  fight  in  the  dark  ;  but  if  we  could  | 
suade  them  to  turn  tliesc  metaphors  into  proper  expressions, 
bring  the.disputants  into  clear  and  open  ligli^.^  they  would  < 
tend  no  mqre. 

If  we  would  sfieak  moHs  distinctly  and  accurately,  and  ^ 
ouj^a  figure  on  this  subject,  I  think  we  should  not  indulge  ( 
selves  to  say  the  ^^  guilt  of  sin  cannot  be  transferred  by  iinn 
tiou,  or  that  the  defilement  of  sin  may  be  imputed -to  anoti 
for  either  of  these  will  be  ready  to  lead  those  who  hear  us 
some  mistake  ;  since,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  thej 
of  Adam^s  sin,  or  its  subjection  of  the  sinner  to  punishment, 
imputed  to  us,   and  thereby  we  are  born  hi  sufferings.    It  if 

*  Several  scripturet  tell  ut,  *'  that  Christ  i>ore  our  lins  in  bis  own  body  e 
tree,  that  be  was  oitde  sin  for  ds,  that  all  oor  iniquities  were  laid  upon  bin 
be  bare  the  tins  of  many,  that  his  soul  was  made  an  oflfering  for  sin,  kc** 
what  is  it  in  or  of  sin  that  ht  bare  or  took  upon  him,  if  not  the  gttilt  of  it,  c 
obligation  to  punishment ;  or  suffering  thereby,  when  he  willingly  becao 
surety  }  there  u  nothing  else  of  sin  that  he  could  be  charged  or  burdened 
or  that  coald  be  impated  to  him,  or  reckoned  to  his  account,  and  for  which  k 
SatUj  OMuls  alsacnkeal  Viy  \iu%ul&tu«^>  %a4  %<k  ^<i)<ik  away  tbia  guilt  of  sii' 
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fident  ihaft  the  guilt  of  ari^  sins  was  imputed  to  Christ,  for 
Uoh  be  suffered  and  obtained  our  pardon ;  but  the  disorder 
r  eyil  nature  and  qualities  of  sin»  which  are  transmitted  to^ 
s  from  Adam  by  natural  propagation,  can  never  ba^mputed 
»  our  blessed  Saviour,  nor  tran^erred  to  him  any  way  whal^ 
lever. 

Yet  to  express  my  charity  for  all  sincere  enquiries  after 
nitliy  I  would  lay  down  this  conclusion,  that  tf  suah  «  sincere^ 
amble  and  diligent  enquirer  will  neither  ackiMM^ledge  the  guilt 
f  ain  capable  of  being  transferred  to  another  by  imputation,  nor 
le  defilement  or  sinfulness  of  nature  to  be  conveyed  by  propaga- 
OD,  I  wUl  not  be  angry  with  him,  while  he  allows  what  I  think 
le  sense  of  scripture  incontestably  reve«b  and  maintains,  vis. 
Mt  we  justly  suner  for  the  sin  of  Adam  in  the  providence  an4 
gfateous  government  of  God,  that  hereby  the  children  of  A^am 
re  bom  with  inclinations  to  sin,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
r  Ch>d  was  justly  *^  made  an  offering  for  our  sins,  being  with 
is  own  consent  devoted  to  death  for  us  sinners  by  God  thd 
sther. 

If  christians  will  but  acknowledge  the  ^^  first  Adam  was  our 
ead,"  who  some  way  conveyed  unto  ns  natural  life,  sinful  incli-' 
itions,  diseases  and  death,  according  to  some  righteous  divine 
institution  or  covenant,  and  that  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  the  second 
dam,  was  also  our  better  head,''  who  conveys  to  us  spiritual 
fe,  jNurdon  and  justification,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
nmortarty  by  a  new  and  better  covenant;  and  if  they  practise 
le  fiuth,  repentance  and  new  obedience  of  the  gospel,  peace  be 
ith  them  all,  and  everlasting  grace  in  my  sincerest  wishes^ 
KHigh  they  do  not  subscribe  to  all  my  words,  nor  speak  precisely 
le  same  language  with  me.  '^  Grace  and  peace  be  with  all  those 
tr  ever  that  honestly  seek  the  truths  of  God,  and  love  our  Lord 
esus  Christ  in  sincerity.''    Amen. 
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OOME  of  the  doctrines  maintuned  in  tt 
of  Itntiuteddn,  orb  translatinn  of  guilt  *i 

Sotlier,  wMcbl  trnvcexi'lnined  at  large  i 
ere  are  some  nrttm  in  tbe  ptewnt  a^  whg  bftrs  MM>led,  ibal  af'jjfiiUii 
^nlii^f  perMnnt  and  can  oever  b«  lnii>lni«d,M  iDiiDcencM  UM  MHiiifaBMiiiill 
incnnsistenl  ideas :  anil  C(m«ei)ii«ndj  DO  tib  Of  AdUtt  MU  be  pfl^iil^  "^ 
bti  iHisterity,  oor  can  they  b«  jMdrlwd.Uider  niMry  fer  uj'  Mfe  •TlHr 


~  bti  iHisterity,  oor  can  they  b«  Wiiid7 

ftllier:  Norean  the  •IM  <X mf  pK*  U  amiduA  b*  pnMMi  t^H  !■■ 
Cfatiat  Ibe  BtMliator.  Tbtw  grMt  andanident  #rilen  th«,lMRM4  Omrm 
■nd  Dr.  SlilliDgfleet,  in  iBlu  DefeocM  of  te  BMnActiqa  of  Oirial,  nf- 
B  ibe  MtmT  dMwt  of  pnniihinnit  to  be  penanl  and  iMtpuatli  IM 


.  SlilliDgfleet,  in  iBlu  ^Defeocea  of  te  BatnActiqa  ef  Oirial,  nf- 
e  actnaT  deaei'    "       *  '        ■  ■    •  .  .  . ,     .  ^..  - 

■A  oir  adotl  ■ 
.^  pObiMntMrt  tt»y  .        , 

■ay,  am  maj  be  fmpued  as  to  the  fxinwbiiwiit  thereof  to  paneaiwlt 


t  DM  actually  eoainoU.tbat  wi.  1  aupbo) 
were  very  well  acfjiiaiiitcd  Hith  llie  civil  In 
tnrc,  anc)  the  reason  of  iliiug^  ;  anil  I   nni^t  acknuwledge  I  fall  in  with 


f  nell  acfiiiaiiitcd  «ith  the  civil  law,  aa  ncll  as  trilb  the  li^dT ba- 


it cooaiiitent  with  retWMi  and  Eeriptiire.  Buta  certabi 
and  ingenioiia  wnier,  wbooppoaealbem  in  tbeae  senlimeula,  maiolaiae,  1^ 
"  there  ia  no  such  llitDf;  as  an  obligation  to  puDishment,  but  what  CUDmN 
in  a  real  desert  of  pUDicbment ;  n«r  is  there  any  real  guilt  but  wbal  ia  f^ 
jonnl ;  nnd  that  the  punishmeDt  of  an  innocent  pprsnn,  whether  with  or  wrib- 
out  his  eoDMiit,  is  not  nnly  a  Tiolatton  of  truth,  btii  is  a  matal  ooBka- 
dictioii,  for  he  is  no  subject  of  piinisfameBt  in  any  respect.  No  ri([hl  em 
be  in  the  universe  to  puniab  the  innocent,  uoleas  there  cao  b<fc  nghl  W 
riokle  trull)  nuij  equity.  To  punish  an  innocent  person,  would  M  Ueate 
him  directly  contrary  to  what  he  h,  ttbicb  i^  aa  manifest  a  fiolalioB  N 
truth  as  can  Well  be  conceive<l."  Therefore  some  infer  that  the  poeMritr 
of  Adamcanuerer  be  punished  for  kit  sio.Dor  could  our  SavioHr  bo  pwdM 
fiorthe  sins  of  mauliini]*. 

lie  grants  mdecd,  that  the  BCri|>tnre  uae«  these  tenna  of  "  CWM 
bearing  our  sins,  that  he  was  woundoil  lor  our  transgressions,  and  Ilfeini|n9 
•fuaaTl  was  laid  upon  luin,"  will^  many  other  expressions  oftbclitonataie:' 
Bntthese  eipresniins,  he  says,  ate  merely  figurative,  tbr  strinlly  apeakiog, 
he  could  no  more  hear  our  piiniahmcnt,  than  he  could  bearonriniqailj.oc 
beeomesin  forua,  being  both  alike  esieutially  repugnant  in  a  litetalMMeti 
the  Inilb  an<t  nature  oflhings.  Thus  I  have  set  this  objection  ia  the  iHiiaKMI 
Jight,  and  almost  in  (be  autbor'a  ovo  words ;  and  yet  1  think  it  tnay  beefte- 
tnally  answered  in  tfaia  manner : 

I.  Thi«  ingenious  autbor'a  asiertinns  concerning  "  guilt,  <A1lgatioa  It 
punishment,  and  translation  of  this  obligalion,  and, ficarionspunisbmenl"  U 
one  Tar  the  sins  of  anutber,  See,  are  plainly  contrarjto  thecomroonsenMial 
practice  of  mankind,  whooften punish  the  crimesof  parentsonlltechiUm, 
and  of  oflenders  on  their  sureties,  Tliis  is  known  more  especialty  by  tboH 
who  are  conversant  with  the  civil  law  on  these  subjecu ;  I  think  diereforemtb 
assertions  onght  not  to  influcnfte  our  assent,  without  n»o«  evident  proof,  taj 
more  lh»n  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Slilllngfleel  and  tirotius,  and  infcny  other  wn- 
ters  upon  ibis  theme,  who  express  themaelves  in  direct  contradiction  to  what 

*  See  '*  Ad  V.mv  on  %^n<n\\Von,  bein^  the  lecond  Pait  of  Dvv* 
Il«;tilmle,"  page  4—30  -,  \>s  iVx.  SuWBvi^o^. 
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Ilis  author  maintains.  Is  it  not  a  thing-  very  commonly  practised  aniontrsi 
neo,  that  the  children  are  banished  or  disiiilierited  of  their  father's  estate,  and 
>ecome  |)oor  aad  miserable  for  the  sake  of  their  father's  treason,  or  other 
nrimes  ?  is  not  something  of  this  kind  done  in  almost  every  nation,  without 
ui^  complaint  of  injustice,  and  without  any  censure  upon  the  magistrate  on 
this  acooimt  T  And  why  should  it  be  esteemed  utterly  unjust  in  things  sacred, 
hat  the  great  God  should  impute  sin  to  the  postenty  of  Adam,  by  brinfi^iiig 
misery  and  death  upon  them  ?    Or  that  he  should  impute  the  sins  of  mankind 

0  his  Sod  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  voluntary  surety,  and  punish  them  upon 
lim,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  plain,  natural  and  literal  sense  of  the 
acpressiops  of  scripture  ?  But  we  are  told,  fbese  must  be  flgum  and  meta- 
ihors,  because  this  author  does  not  allow  the  literal  seme  to  lie  consistent  with 
ruth  and  justice. 

II.  This  argument  for  the  same  reason  would  forbid  any  veward  to  be 
^▼CD  lo  families  and  posterity,  upon  the  accoimt  of  great  and  worthy  actions 
icribnned  by  their  ancestors :  For  when  the  son  or  ffrandson  of  some  eminent 
atrtot,  or  deliverer  of  his  country,  has  the  honour  ot  nobility  paid  him,  which 
rare  first  given  to  his  fatlier  upon  his  personal  merit,  this  is  as  much  contrary 

>  troth,  and  as  much  a  falsehood  in  i'act,  as  if  the  treasons  of  a  father  wer^ 
unished  upon  a  son.  This  son  or  grandsou  did  never  perform  these  giorioup 
od  honourable  services  himself,  which  is  evidently  known  to  the  world,  and 
et  the  rewards  being  continued  to  them,  seem  to  say,  that  this  son  or  ^rand- 
OB  did  pertorm  them,  in  the  same  sense  as  this  author  supposes  suiKcieut  to 
ontradict  truth,  and  to  destroy  all  imputation  of  guilt  to  another.  The  trans- 
itioD  of  rewards  u  this  manner,  is  as  contrary  to  truth  in  fact  as  a  transJatiop 
r  penalties. 

III.  The  force  of  this  argument  seems  to  be  all  taken  from  the  late  Mr. 
Foollaston's  supposed  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  religion,  which  is  built 
Blirely  upon  natural  or  logical  truth,  in  his  book  oi*  the  Helitfiou  of  Aaiurt 
tHenatea.  Truth,  as  he  supposes,  may  be  expressed  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
ronls  ;  and  Gouse(|iiently,  that  all  such  actions  as  do  not  represent  things  ex- 
cdy  in  their  natural  or  logical  tnith,  are  fahiehoods  in  fact,  or  a  sort  m  lies, 
BO  therefore  unlawful  and  unjust ;  bein^  contrary  to  truth,  they  are  contrary 

>  morality,  religion  and  justice.  But  this  notion  of  Mr.  Woollaston  has  never 
et  been  pnived  to  be  true,  though  there  are  many  excellent  sentiments  tound 

1  that  treatise.  Jt  is  not  evident,  that  God  has  any  where,  either  by  the  light  of 
easoo  or  revelation,  told  us,  tliat  actions  have  the  same  power  to  distinguish 
ad  determine  veracity  and  falsehood  as  words  have.  It  has  always  been 
raalad  by  our  best  casuists,  that  simulaticm  in  action,  that  is,  a  feint,  ordis- 
utse,  or  a  mere  appearance,  6r  counterfeit  of  things,  may  be  otten  good 
nd  virtuous,  where  dissimulation,  however  it  be  explained,  or  falsclio'id  in 
rordit  is  never  lawful  or  viituous.    But  tliis  notion  of  Mr.  Woollaston  tends 

>  bring  in  much  superstition,  that  is  to  make  more  sins  than  God  hath  for- 
idden,  and  more  duties  than  God  hath  prescribed,  by  making  all  simulation 
I  action  to  be  unlawful.  And  if  ever  that  general  doctrine  should  obtain,  it 
tands  indeed  of  many  cautions  and  limitations  to  cuard  our  consciences 
rom  endless  scruples,  or  from  intrenching  upon  mor^ity  and  truth  at  every 
am.  I  say  yet  further,  Tliis  doctrine  seems  to  forbid  all  the  common  con< 
Incteveu  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  coveting  or  disguising  any  action  or 
leaitfn  in  tlie  civil  life,  even  though  the«  same  was  practised  by  our  Saviour 
ir  h»s  Apostles :  It  renders  all  stratagems  in  war  immoral  and  uulawful,  even 
hoi^  appointed  by  God  himself.     Let  us  survey  this  matter  a  little. 

When  God  ordered  Joshua  and  all  Israel  to  lay  an  amlnah  behind  the  city 
if  Ai,  and  when  by  Joshua's  command  they  fled  from  the  battle,  mndmuuie 
u  if  tJtey  were  beaten ^  Josh.  viii.  2,  15,  were  they  guilty  of  such  a  falsehf»od 
ID  fact,  by  their  flyinu^  when  they  were  not  afraid,  ns  turns  this  action  into 
immoralityy  or  made  it  unlawful?    When  Gideon  with  three  huudre^vl  \!cv«\i^ 
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whoni  God  bad  chosen  for  thii  purpose,  broke  lieir  piteheri,  ducmertA  ihtir 
lamps,  tnd  toanihd  their  tiumpeli,  Judft,  vii.  l(i.  whereby  the  host  of 
Miiiiun  were  led  la  believe  ihatlhcri:  were  tlirEe  hundred  troops  or  compaiiks 
-nther  tlian  three  hundred  men ;  was  Gideon  guilty  of  sucb  a  falsehood  in 
'fiwt,  Bs^hauld  turn  this  straUgem  into  iniauitj-  T  When  our  blesseil  Saiioar, 
£uAe  xxiv.  28.  walking  with  tome  of  his  aiaciples  toward  a  ritiage,  maiU  at 
though  he  would  liavc  gone  further,  did  he  exert  any  action  by  this  siinulatioD, 
whied  wms  inconiistent  witfa  truth  or  rigbieousuew  ?  And  yet  i  Ldoh  dik 
bow  it  van  be  def«uded  by  Mr.  WoolUston's  prind|ilcB.  When  tk.  PidI 
herame  lu  a  Jem  mmumg  the  Jews,  and  «■  a  gentile  among  the  gentiles,  I  Cor, 
ix.  30,  21.  When  he  look  a  v»k  upon  him,  aiul  pui-ifird  httatel/i  Acta  xiL 
23— 2fl.  When  Iw  areutaeittd  Timothff ;  Acts  xvi.  3.  Did  be  fklaUy  Dutk 
BO  as  to  become  criminal  ? 
But  to  come  nearer  to  the  present  controrersy :  fVhen  the  propliet  Eliibt 

JroDOunced  a  leproty  upon  GehaH  and  hi*  teed,  for  Ibe  gross  critoe  of  bit 
'ing  and  coTetoumcM ;  2  Kingi  >.  27.  and  when  tiiii  curse  ivas  inflidBd 
tinon  any  of  his  posterity  ;  did  this  event  say  to  the  world,  that  theae  cbildm 
of  Gebazi  were  guilty  of  inch  covetnusuesa  and  lying  too  f  Or  waiitM 
consistent  wiih  divine  veracity  to  inltict  such  k  curse?  When  Phinehiliai 
txttuitd  judyatent  by  tlaying  Iko  tdolatert,  and  God  gtaie  him  and  hit  ttfi 
the  coeeaant  of  an  enrlatling  prictthood.  Numb.  xxr.  11,  13,  and  biachiU- 
dren  were  BUCcesiiiTely  made  priests,  was  here  any  criminal  felsEbood  in  fact, 
although  each  of  these  children  had  perii>rmed  that  glorious  executioii  ^miiri 
idolatry  ?  When  tbc  seed  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  met  with  many  sncces- 
■ive  blessings  from  God,  upon  the  nco^Mut  of  the  special  artx  of  tlietrfiith 
and  obedience,  wlilch  werepmmised  to  be  thus  rewarded;  did  these  nEnDerow 
blessings  on  the  IsmeUtcs  declare  to  the  world,  that  each  of  these  pniale 
persons  so  blewed  were  nctosi  perfonnenoftfaoseactsoffBithandobadmcrf 
Or  was  there  any  criminal  falsehood  that  belong-ed  to  these  providenon  F  h 
short,  a  number  of  such  inKtancca  might  be  cited,  wherein  it  'a  auAieialily 
evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sia  and  imputed  righteouetiMS  isbvM 
ineaas  to  be  charged  with  those  cODsequences,  which  learned  meo  who  fiunr 
this  Mbeme  would  cast  upon  them. 

It  may  be  queried  also,  whether  this  learned  author  dotli  not  allow,  dut 
ve  are  parilonca  and  made  hap[)y  on  the  account  of  what  Christ  bath  done 
and  suflered,  so  that  the  benefit  is  transferred  to  us  who  have  never  ilooe  the 
meritorious  action « ?  Is  this  perfectly  consistent  ^ith  the  truth  of  Ihincs  ? 
'  indeed,  Jluit  aU  mir  bteuintj*  are  properfy  s  rovons  ti 
abce  the  reward  terminates  upon^ns,  may  it  not  jusllyoccaMI 
•  doubt  whether  this  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Mntimcnt  r>f  trutfaand  faht- 
hood  in  actions  as  the  test  of  all  moralily  and  Justice  ?  It  must  be  icfenowMid 
io  thn  honour  of  this  reVereud  author,  who  has  espoused  tbia  nounn  of  Hr. 
^Toollaslria's,  that  he  hath  srgfued  with  ju>t  rcanoD  and  uiianswet^le  fom 
agvinst  llie  daisls  of  the  age,  and  in  vindicatioB  of  the  dinne  mtihidi  b 
treation  and  providence ;  and  he  hath  very  iugeniously  and  happily  prom:! 
in  Ihi*  same  treatise,  that  mere  repnttaner  toid  ncto  lAttHeiae  tre  net  4 
fiffficieitt  gnmud  for  tiimert  to  claim  pardaa  and  aceeptatice  trith  Gei. 
the  nniversai  Cioveroor  of  the  world  :  But  if  any  such  wntera  Bhoohl  procctd 
upon  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Woollaston,  to  delnoli^b  the  divine  dodiUMi 
of  die  "  translation  of  guilt,  and  of  viearioni  pnniihment;  of  oar  mfiriiig 
misery  and  death  on  the  account  of  the  ain  of  Adam ;  and  of  Cbrirt^ 
being  a  proper  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  in  hi«  death,  atul  beariug  Ibot 
■ins  so  08  to  make  atonement  for  them  ;"  1  aidt  leave,'  with  all  the  moeA 
Ibeartotheirchaiacler,to  yield  up  neitber  mylaiUi,  Bor'ny  naEOD  to  utic 
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ike  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and  in  Creatures. 


. — Of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  ajid  how  far  they  are 

consistent. 

IT  Y  18  a  word  which  has  been  attributed  to  ideas  very 
id  different ;  and  necessity  has  also  its  varieus  signifi« 
tience  proceeds  that  confusion  and  seeming  inconsistency 
Qetimcs  appears  among  our  thoughts,  and  may  have 
id  perhaps  in  some  writings  on  this  subject ;  nor  is  it 
roid  it  in  argument  of  so  much  difficulty:  And  there^ 
peak  the  candour  of  the  reader  while  I  am  altemptiiir 

I  little  light  into  a  theme,  which  has  been  snrroundra 

II  darkness  and  perplexity.  I  shall  not  inm  into  a  wild 
ill  the  distinctions  of  necessity  which  the  schools  have 

:  but  it  seems  to  be  needful  for  us  to  take  notice  in 
that  a  thing  is  called  necessity,  '^  when  it  must  be  so, 
ot  be  otherwise,  whatsoever  be  the  reason  and  cause  of 
sity."  If  the  cause  or  reason  of  this  necessity  arise 
fery  nature  of  the  thing j  it  is  called  an  internal  or 
necessitjf  ;  so  a  bowl  may  be  said  necessarily  to  roll 
ill :  and  a  beast  necessarily  to  avoid  the  fire,  or  to 
s  thirst  when  a  fountain  is  near.     But  if  this  neces- 

from  some  apparent  outward  constraint  or  restraint, 

called  an  external  or  forcible  necessity:  Thus  « 
riven  up  a  hill  by  the  force  of  a  stroke  impelling  it; 
t  necessarily  goes  through  the  fire  when  he  is  con« 
»r  dragged  into  it  by  outward  force ;  or  an  ox  ne- 
ibstains  from  drink  when  he  is  withheld  by  bars  or  fet* 

a  neiglibouring  fouutun.  What  other  distinctions  of 
are  needful,  will  afterwards  appear. 

rty  stands  generally  in  opposition  to  necessitjrof  each 
ii  inward  and  outward ;  both  a  necessity  of  nature,  and 
f  of  force :  and  that  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  pro- 
of it ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  cases  wherein 
ons  whicli  are  necessary,  have  also  been  called  free : 
;  would  make  a  more  careful  enquiry  in  this  matter,  we 
\  a  brief  survey  of  the  different  sorts  or  I^inds  of  liberty, 
le  different  cases  to  which  this  word  is  applied,  and 
lay  better  judge  how  far  necessity  is  consistent  or  incoQ« 
Ih  it. 


450  FREEDOM   or  WILL. 

I.  LibeHy  or  freedom  may  be  attributed  in  a  fignratifa 
aenae  to  iDanimate  beings ;  so  we  aay  by  way  of  simile,  free  u 
the  air  or  wind.     It  is  yet  a  little  more  properly  applied  to  ani- 
mals ;  so  a  bird  released  from  its  cage  is  free,  or  a  horse  from 
bis  bridle  or  harness.     All  manner  of  outward  necessity,  that  is, 
restraint  or  constraint,  is  inconsistent  with  this  freedom  of  brute 
creatures.    But  there  are  some  actions  which  a  beast  peribrmi 
with  a  kind  of  brutal  freedom,  and  vet  by  a  sort  of  natural  neces- 
sity also^    A  hor&e  naturally  avoids  the  fire  by  an  inward  necei- 
aity,  though  he  doth  it  freely,  that  is,  with  all  the  freedom  he 
has  :    and  when  he  is  thirsty,    he  freely  drinks,    yet  it  is  by 
an  inward  or  natural  necessity,    where  nothing  restrains  him. 
But  leaving    these  ideas    of   a    less   proper  freedom,    let  us 
rather  consider  liberty  in  its  more  proper  sense,  as  it  belong 
to  men  or  other  intelligent  creatures,  or  to  God  himself,  who 
k  the  Creator. 

II.  Liberty,  as  ascribed  to  intellectual  beings,  is  rither 
moral  or  natural.  Natural  liberty  has  various  ideas,  as  wiD 
appear  immediately.  ^*  Moral  liberty  is  a  freedom  from  all  supe- 
rior authority  :''  in  this  sense,  God  alone  is  universally  and  per- 
fectly  free,  having  no  antliority  superior  to  himself.  But  there 
are  many  instances  of  particular  moral  freedom  among  men ;  an 
apprentice  is  free  from  tlic  authority  of  his  master  when  hehu 
served  seven  years  ;  and  the  lad  is  free  from  the  government  of 
his  tutor  when  his  childhood  is  past,  and  he  commences  mtOi 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  apprentice  should  obey  his  rasi- 
ter*s  commands,  nor  the  youth  those  of  his  tutor,  which  it  was 
morally  necessary  or  plain  duty  for  them  to  obey  before.  In  thi« 
moral  sense,  necessity  or  restraint  and  liberty  are  evidently  in- 
consistent. 

III.  Natural  liberty  must  be  distinguished  into  a  liberty  of 
volition^  or  a  liberty  of  action  :  The  first  is  a  liberty  of  the  will, 
the  last  is  rather  a  liberty  of  the  executive  powers*.  It  is  this 
freedom  of  volition  or  chusing  which  is  properly  the  liberty  of 
an  intelligent  being,  and  the  chief  subject  of  dispute,  and  not 
the  freedom  of  the  inferior  powers  from  restraint  or  constraint  in 
acting  or  executing  the  determinations  of  the  will.  There  arc 
many  cases  wherein  the  will  may  be  free  to  chuse^  but  the 
man  is  not  free  to  act.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  very  con- 
sistent with  the  restraint  of  action :  so  a  person  whose  mouth  * 
is  stopped,  may  be  willing  or  chuse  either  to  speak  or  to  keep 
i»ilence  ;    and  he  is  free  in  this  choice,    so  far  as  the  volition 

*  Kote^  When  action  it  contradistini^QiBhed  from  volitioB,  I  mean  cbirfy 
the  action  or  motion  of  the  inferior  aod  executive  powera  ;  for  io  the  nature  of 
thiB?«i,  the  will  ii  the  chief  agent,  and  volition  is  action  in  the  properctt  icau  j 
but  I  fcdr  it  deviates  too  moch  from  the  seoie  of  mankind  to  permit  the  words 
action  and  ayeot  to  be  applied  only  to  the  will,  and  to  nothing  else,  as  loae 
vr.'teri  havs  dona  ia  Kh)*  aoalrovtny.    However,  it  it  but  a  debate  about  vordfc 
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oes( '  but  he  w  not  free  to  act,  for  he  hath  not  power  to 
jeak  if  he  did  chuse  it;  he  is  under  a  necessity  to  keep 
ilence.  Suppose  Stmou  and  Ijepidus  were  locked  up  in  prison 
rith  their  friend  Crato :  Lepidus  chiises  to  go  out,  but  can* 
oty  and  is  uneasy ;  8imon  chuses  to  tarry  there,  and  there  he 
arries  chearfully  :  They  are  ccfually  free  in  tlieir  diflTorent  choice 
nd  ifoiition ;  Imt  both  are  under  a  necessity  to  act  the  same 
tiing,  viz.  to  abide  in  prisoiiy  one  according  Co  his  choice,  Uie 
ther  against  it. 

IV.  The  liberty  of  the  will   is  generally  distinguished  by 
rriters  on  this  suhjcH^t,  into  a  liberty  of  indiference  or  choice^ 
.nd  a  liberty  of  spontaneity  or  voluntarintss.    Actbns  of  the 
toul  are  said  to  be  free  with  this  spontaneous  or  voluntary  free« 
loiDy  when  tlie  soul  of  man  pursues  any  object  or  performs  any 
kct,  or  chuses  any  pleasure,  without  dny  consideration  wlietlier 
t  can  chuse  any  other  objcH^t,  or   perform   the  contrary  action. 
This  is  a  most  large  and  extensive  sense  of  the  word  liberty  ; 
br  in   this  sense  every  act  of  the  will  is  and  roust  be  free,  for 
Bvery  act  is  spontaneous  or  voluntar v  ;  and  indeed  this  freedom 
if  the  will   seems   to    be    but  a  dilute  idea,    for    it    siguilies 
learce  any  thing  more  than  it  is  an  act  of  the  will.    So  we  are 
Mid  with  the  greatest  freedom  to  do  those  actions  to  wliich  we 
bave  the  strongest  inclination,  and  wherein  we  take  the  greatest 
pleasure;  not  considering  or  enquiring  whether  these  actions 
ire  necessary  or  no  :  that  consideration  does  not  come  into  this 
notion  of  liberty.     It  is  a  common  instance  in  this  case,  that  all 
leusibie  beings  with  spontaneity  and  freedom  pursuse  what  they 
icall  pleasure  or   happiness ;  yet  they  are  generally  said  to  do 
this  by  a  sort  of  necessity  too,  because  it  belongs  to  their  nature, 
Mid  tliey  cannot  do  otherwise.     This  is  attributed  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men.    And  so  the  blcsse<l  above  with  perfect  liberty  love 
Grod ;  yet  so  constantly,  that  it  appears  almost  natural  and  neces- 
sary.    So  God  with  the  strongest  and  most  exalted  freedom, 
and  yet  unchangeably  and  necessarily,  loves  himself  as  the  highest 
good,  and  pursues  his  own  glory  as  the  noblest  end.    Every  ne- 
cessary and  immanent  action  that  Uod  doth  with  regard  to  him- 
lelf,    and  many  transient  actions  towards  his  creatures,    are 
perfectly  spontaneous  and  free  with  an  absolute  liberty  of  this 
jUnd ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  that  is,  his  will 
Oa^^lly  and  eternally  and  unchangeably  determines  itself  to  these 
|K:don$ ;  he  freely  and  necessarily  consults  himself  in  all  his  de- 
Bgns,  and  decrees  and  always  acts  agreeably  to  his  own  per- 
fections ;    he   19  freely  and    necessarily  Just   and    true  to  his 
creatures. 

}  know  some  great  writers  distinguish  here  between  a 
matural  and  a  moral  nccessitj/^  and  call  all  those  actions  of  the 
will  which  are  really  natural,  as  well  as  constant,  certain  and 
(uuvertali  such  as  acts  of  truths  and  justice  iu  G^d^  \Gk»<c^^ 
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aeoetttrr;  md  will  allow  toaree  soy  tiring  to  b*  Bilm%«e^ 
oesttry  bot  what  belongs  to  matter,  or  to  the  mare  paaai? e^  or 


perceptiYe  powers  of  a  spirit :  I  i^raat  indeed^  dM  the  wiU^ 
which  is  influenced  by  rational  motivesi  finot  under  sooh  a  sort 
of  inflnence  in  its  actions  as  bodies  are,  beei^uiie  bodies  de  me- 
obanicaliy  moved  ;  yet  the  necesMty  may  l>e as  strong  andiintl* 
terable :  and  if  it  be  the  very  nature  of  Ood .  to  not  jumj  wxA 
fidihfialtf,  so  t(at  he  cannot  will^por  act  otherwise.  It  may  be 
called^  I  think,  a  natural  ne^^ssity,  since  it  springs  from  Ins 
aature ;  as  well  as  it  may  be  called  a  niond  one,  because  it  b 
the  action  of  an  intelligent  and  free  agent. 

Now  let  us  enquire  what  is  a  liberty  of  choice  or  of  indifler* 
anee.  Though  necessary  actions  are  sometimes  said  to  be  free, 
when  they  are  done  thus  spontaneously,  as  I  have  described,  vet 
a  liberty  of  choice  or  indifference  in  things  not  necessary  is  the 
more  common  sense  in  which  the  word  liberty  is  used  :  This  i| 
Ihe  second  branch  of  this  fourth  distinction,  and  this  implies  **  a 
power  to  chuse  or  refuse*,  to  chuse  one  thing  or  another  amon; 

,  aeveral  thinjga  which  are  proposed,  without  any  Inward  or  out- 
ward restraint,  force  or  constraining  bias  or  influence.*'  Sol 
feel  myself  at  liberty,  and  I  cliuse  to  stand  or  walk ;  I  am  free 
and  ciitise  either  to  speak  or  keep  silence,  to  point  upward  or 
liownward ;  I  chuse  one  egg  and  refuse  another  out  of  two  thit 
are  o3bred.  Man  is  free  nvhcther  he  will  chuse  to  honour  God 
his  Maker,  or  dishonour  him  ;  to  do  good  to  his  neighbour,  or 
do  him  hurt,  to  keep  himself  sober,  or  to  make  himself  drunk: 
In  all  these  things  he  may  chuse  or  refuse  which  he  pleasee. 
This  is  what  the  schools  call  libertas  indifferentia  ad  oppotitSf 
that  is^  a  liberty  of  indifierence  to  chuse  one  tiling,  or  its  oppo- 
•ite.    This  liberty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  necessity,  wbe- 

j^.  ther  natural  or  forcible,  that  is,  with  all  necessity  of  every  kind : 
whatsoever  is  any  way  necessary,  or  imiK>scd  or  oonstrained, 
cannot  in  this  sense  be  called  free.  Whensoever  the  will  is  necei* 
aarily  determined  to  any  act  or  object  by  any  thing  without  or 
within  itself,  it  has  not  a  liberty  of  choice  or  indifierence;  for 
upon  this  sapposition  of  its  being  necessarily  determined'  to  one 
tiling,  it  is  eyidentthat  it  could  not  chuse  the  contrary. 

V.  In  the  last  place,  liberty  or  freedom  of  the  vrill  is  either 
absolute  and  perfect,  or  imperfect  and  comparative.  When  we 
chuse  or  deteriniue  any  thing  without  any  manner  of  constraint 

*  Hert  note,  I  do  not  devcribi!  liberty  of  choice  or  indiffiercoce,  ai  atof 
bsvc  done,  by  •  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  bat  a  power  to  chate  or  refute  ;  fot 
there  is  a  ;reat  deal  of  difference  between  a  freedom  of  willing  or  obotiof ,  •a' 
B  freedom  of  acting  what  we  choie,  as  I  have  shewn  before  :  and  muob  darkaM 
and  confu^on  la  brought  in  upon  this  subject  of  liberty,  by  not  keeping  ikii 
distinct  ion  clear.  Perhaps  that  great  man,  Mr.  Locks,  had  writ  more  perspiea* 
oiisly  on  this  sobject,  if  be  had  always  msintained  this  diflincUoSy  for  ks 
deflcribes  liberty,  a  j^ower  te  act  or  sot  to  net,  &c. 
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•  one  Bide,  or  restraint  on  the  other ;  when  we  act  or  deter^ 
line  one  way,  without  any  reluctance  or  any  bias  towards  the 
)ntrary  side,  this  is  called  absolute  and  perfect  freedom:  so 
rod  chuses  to  be  just  and  true;  so  a  wise  beings  chuscs  to  follow 
le  dictates  of  reason  wheresoever  they  appear ;  so  every  sen- 
ble  being  is  said  to  chusc  and  pursue  in  general  what  it  calls 
easure  or  happiness,  thout^h  sometimes  it  mistakes  wherein 
ippiness  consists,  and  follows  instead  of  it  a  shadow  or  mis- 
ief.  Comparative  liberttf  or  freedom  is  when  the  mind  has 
me  inward  reluctance  or  aversion  to  those  actions  which  yet  it 
ills  to  perform  for  other  more  prevailing  reasons ;  or  when  it 
^  an  inward  inclination  and  desire  to  do  some  action  which  yet 
wills  to  neglect,  being  powerfully  impelled  by  other  consider* 
ions :  so  a  malefactor  may  be  said  freely  or  voluntarily  to  go  to 
I  execution  ;  for  though  he  has  an  inward  aversion  to  it,  yet 
I  chuses  it  comparatively,  that  is,  rather  than  to  be  dragged 
ither  by  force :  so  a  sick  man  is  comparatively  free  in  chusing  to 
ink  a  bitter  potion  ratiier  Uian  to  bear  continued  sickness. 

Now  this  sort  of  volition  in  common  speech  is  sometimes 
id  not  to  be  free,  because  the  man  doth  not  absolutely  chuse 
18,  but  only  prefers  a  less  evil  to  a  greater;  and  the  wordst 
•t  free,  in  this  place  signify  only  a  less  degpree  of  fpeedom* 
en  are  ready  to  conclude  in  this  case,  that  because  in  common 
eaktn^  the  man  was  constrained,  or  as  it  were,  necessitated  to 
i  to  the  gibbet  by  a  superior  motive,  therefore  he  went  not  freely ; 
ough  indeed  it  was  an  act  of  choice,  or  comparative  freedom^ 
at  is,  rather  than  be  dragged  :  And,  by  this  way  of  speaking, 
s.  tliat  he  went  not  freely,  we  come  also  to  imagine  that  frcodona 
d  necessity  are  utterly  inconsistent  things  :  yet  it  is  plain  that 
ough  here  was  a  sort  of  necessity  or  constraint,  yet  the  man 
ui  free  and  voluntary  in  his  own  act.  It  is  no  wonder  now 
at  there  should  be  such  contests  and  controversies  about  the 
turc  of  liberty,  or  the  use  of  the  word,  since  it  plainly  appears 
at  the  words  not  free  sometimes  signify  only  less  free ;  and 
ICC  the  same  action  may  be  said  at  the  same  time  to  be  not  freo, 
at  is,  absolutely,  because  we  do  it  with  some  reluctanoy,  and 
t  it  is  said  to  be  free,  that  is,  comparatively,  because  we  do 
at  last  voluntary,  and  prefer  it  before  something  worse.  We 
ay  also  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  if  such  actions  which  are 
it  done  with  a  full  freedom  may  be  called  comparatively  free, 
cii  there  can  be  no  voluntary  acts,  or  acts  of  the  wi)l,  but  have 
me  natural  freedom  also,  that  is,  at  least  a  comparative  free- 
im  :  for  the  will  cannot  act  without  so  much  freedpm  as  this  is ; 
id  consequently  the  will  itself  cannot  be  really  compelled,  but 
itural  freedom  or  liberty  will  still  belong  to  it  in  all  possible 
iions ;  though  not  always  a  liberty  of  choice  or  indifference. 

After  all  this  debate,  I  will  readily  acknowledge^  that  some 
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of  Ihew  dimtet,  whether  tudi  uid  lueh  letfoM  ire  ft«0  or 

ore  nUher  dupates  about  words  then  thiim :  And  if  the  m 

ivoald  all  ngteb  to  confine  the  words  uoerty  and  freedom, 

aignify  nofliing  bat  a  freedom  of  choioe,  o  liberty  of  imUflfera 

or  a  power  to  dinae  or  refuaoi  which  is  inoonatsCcat  i^  ; 

latotssitj  of  dioice,  and  wliich  must  be  allowed  to  bo  the  ■ 

inoal  sense  of  it,  I  diould  be  so  ftr  from  disapproving  ei 

iha(  I  tlunk  it  would  be  the  beot^way  of  speaUnr  and  wrilf 

And  therefi>re  I  giTe  notice  here,  ttiat  I  shall  «liiefly  use 

word  freedom  in  thissense  in  the  following  peetions.    If  we  eo 

||||  always  oonflne  every  term  to  one  certain  determinate  k 

fik  should  gun  and  preserve  much  clearer  ideas  of  tilings ) 

should  mske  much  swifter  and  larger  advaiKses  in  knowle^i 

wo  should  cut  off  a  thousand  occasions  of  uustidLo^  and  t 

away  a  multitude  of  controversies.    Bui  when  we  are  enquii^ 

what  is  Kbhrty  of  freedom,  vrhich  in  the  present  sense  andfuto 

Iho^wwd  among  flmnkfaid  is,  applied  to  various  oases,  we  qj 

Bot  osjplsiin  the  word  so  as  utterly  to  exclude  any  qMmtane 

ontisHi  or  aotioos  of  die  will,  wliich  men  have  fits^ently  esU 

ft^^  Ihooffh  they  also  may  appear  necessary,  or  in  some  SH 

ooBOtrainedi    Among  other  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  prsj 

olso  to  tske  notice,  that  our  judging  concerning  ike  inoi 

fmhdnoodf  Jiineu  or  UMfUne$$j  good  or  evil  of  things^  is  eenertl 

•scribed  to  that  power  of  the  soul  which  is  oidled  ue  mi 

or  mnkriianding :  And  because  when  we  do  pass  a  judgmo 

we  have  no  power  to  Judge  otherwise  than  as  things  appear 

^  mind  at  tiiat  time,  therefore  judgment  is  called  a  neeetm 

iking ;  and  indeed  **  judgment  is  but  an  assent  or  diment 

the  mind,  as  things  appear  true  or  false  to  the  mind ;''  sad  < 

this  account  it  is  supposed  to  have  no  freedom  or  liberty  bdsBj 

fng  to  it    But  if  we  will  make  a  careful  observation  of  vA 

passes  in  the  transactions  of  the  soul  on  these  occaiuons,  we  ib 

find  that  though  the  mind  cannot  assent  or  dissent,  cannot  jod| 

of  things  contrary  to  what  they  plainly  appear,  yet  the  will  hsi 

great  deal  to  do  in  our  judgments  concemmg  objects  proposed' 

Itiemind* 

The  win  is  sometimes  fed  by  apoetite  or  passion^  and  h 
an  inclination  to  chuse  a  particuhr  ooject,  and  then  it  with 
that  dbject  to  be  fit  and  good :  It  readily  yields  lo  the  prejoiUn 
that  lie  on  that  side,  it  fixes  the  mind  upon  those  argumcfll 
which  tend  to  prove  what  it  wishes,  and  turns  the  thoughts  am 
fit>m  those  evidences,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  qneslioi 
and  does  not  sufi*er  them  to  be  brought  into  foil  view  and  cooi 
parison;  and  thus  secretly  it  influences  the  soul  to  judge  Ik 
thing  it  desires  to  be  good  or  fit,  that  is,  to  assent  to  those  ai|« 
menu,  ivliich  are  brought  to  prove  its  fitness,  keeping  the  eos 
Crary  argiuncuts  much  out  of  sight.    It  is  an  old  Roman  jve 
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^rb,  Quod  votnmus  facile  creiimmy  We  easily  believe  that  which 
e  mrish  to  be  irue :  Tliere  is  indeed  a  secret  dishoDesty  and  io- 
nceritj  io  this  conduct,  though  we  are  not  willing  to  take  notice 
:*  it.  The  will  also  has  povTer  to  hasten  and  precipitate  our 
Ked  assent  or  dissent  to  propositions  in  the  mind,  and  to  hurry 
1  the  judgment  to  determine  concerning  the  fitness  or  eoodoesa 
f  things  upon  a  slight  and  insufficient  view.  The  soiu  of  maa 
soon  tired  and  weary  of  suspense,  and  the  will  hastening  to 
tioice  and  action  before  due  evidence,  is  really  guilty  of  that 
lah  judgment  and  rash  action  :  For  the  will  has  power  to  with- 
lid  the  assent  in  many  cases,  and  to  delav  the  judgment  when 
liogs  do  not  appear  to  the  mind  with  full  and  bright  evidence^ 
xl  to  set  the  mind  upon  searching  further,  and  viewing  the 
)ject  again  on  all  sides,  before  it  judges  concerning  its  trulliy 
tness  or  goodness  :  And  by  this  means  the  will  may  take  care 
lat  the  soul  pass  a  juster  judgment  on  things,  after  a  fuller  and 
nger  survey  of  them.  And  even  where  things  appear  with  a 
*etty  good  degree  of  evidence,  the  will  is  able  to  delay  our 
sent,  and  withhold  it  for  a  season  ;  as  for  instance,  if  any 
urned  and  knowing  friend  stand  by  and  warn  us  of  danger  and 
Utake,  atul  bid  us  take  heed  of  assenting  too  soon,  lest  we  ure 
i))Osi'd  upon  by  false  appearances,  the  will  is  able  to  prolong 
e  di^lay  of  the  judgment,  and  to  withhold  it  from  pronouncing 
K>n  the  fitness  or  goodness  of  that^  object. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  alter  our  common  forms 
speech,  nor  attribute  judgment  to  the  will,  tliough  indeed  it 
ems  to  be  some  determining  operation  of  the  soul,  consequent 
the  appearances  of  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
erely  what  some  great  writers  have  represented  it,  viz.  feeling 
hat  we  feelf  or  hearifig  what  we  hear ;  for  we  can  suspend  and 
;lay  our  assent  or  judgment,  even  when  a  good  degree  of  evi* 
tace  appears  to  the  mind  ;  and  we  are  also  led  sometimes  te 
ve  a  stronger  or  weaker  assent,  according  to  the  inclinations 
'  the  will,  or  desires  of  the  heart,  neither  of  which  can  bepro« 
Tly  said  with  regard  to  feeling  or  hearing.  I  say  again,  I  will 
)t  directly  call  judging  an  act  of  choice  or  voluntary  operation  ; 
id  yet  there  is  so  much  of  this  kind  of  operation  in  the  soul 
:erted  about  its  passing  a  judgment  on  things,  that  I  think  we 
ust  agree  that  the  will  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  it :  and  there- 
re  the  errors,  derived  from  these  wilful  rash  judgments,  have 
mething  criminal  in  them,  as  well  as  they  lead  us  into  further 
iminal  actions.  And  were  not  this  the  true  account  of  things, 
[rannot  see  how  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  gospel  could  have  any 
ing  in  themnvorthy  either  of  praise  or  blame  :  But  this  is  only 
lint  by  the  way. 

Mr.  liodie  in  his  Essay,  book  II.  chapter  21.  section  47. 
,er  some  other  representations  of  human  liberty,  which  seem 
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■ot  Co  be  perfecdy  jait,  repretentt  it  to  amdd  mwck  in  a  pomerqf 
ddaying  ihe  extcutiim  of  our  detires,  or  nupeading  ike  aeU  u 
voKtitm  or  choice,  untiithe  man  has  dUigemtfy  examined  on  M 
mde»  what  is%ed :  Now  this  no  doubt  is  a  ver?  great  part  d 
human  fiberty ;  and  Des  Cartea,  the  Frendi  philoaophef ,  with 
good  appearance  of  reason^  makes  this  power  of  sospending  the 
acts  of  the  soul  to  extend  to  onr  assent  to  troth,  as  well  as  to  the 
pnrsoit  of  good  ;  and  therefore  he  proceeds  so  far,  as  to  mska 
judgment  rather  to  Mang  to  the  will,  and  to  be  justly  laudable  or 
'iUme  worthy.  Mr.  IjSke  seems  also  to  come  pretty  near  to  the 
dWon  whicn  I  haTo  proposed,  as  appears  in  the  prosecution  of 
tJ5i  discourse  of  his  about  our  judgments  of  good  and  e?  il,  and 

choice  and  practice  consequent  thereon  ;  on  which  sulgect  he 

many  excellent  thoughts  on  morality. 

Sxcil^. — What  determines  the  Will  to  chuse  or  act* 

Let  uslRm  consideriAi;  human  will  in  the  common  sense  of 
Up  ns  that  power  of  the  soul  whereby  we  chuse  or  refuse  what  is 
proposed  to  the  mind.  The  usual  principles  which  are  supposed 
by  pbiloBophers  to  be  causes  of  the  determination  of  the  will  to 
act,  in  chusinc:  one  thing,  or  in  refusing  another,  are  chiefly  these 
three,  viz.  The  greatest  apparent  good  as  it  is  discovered  to  the 
mindy  or  the  last  dictate  of  the  understandings  or  the  removal  of 
some  uneasiness.  Let  us  consider  tliesc  three  particularly.  First, 
the  greatest  apparent  good.  This  does  not  properly  mean  moral 
good  or  virtue,  but  natural  good,  or  that  which  most  conduces 
to  aur  ease,  pleasure  or  happiness.  Now  this  greatest  apparent 
,  natural  good  as  it  is  discovered  to  the  understanding,  and  consi- 
dered as  the  cause  which  certainly  influences  and  determines  the 
will,  doth  not  differ  really  from  the  last  assent  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding*  considered  in  this  same  view  of  influence  :  for  it 
b  the  last  assent  of  the  understanding  concerning  the  apparent 
goodness  of  a  thing  which  is  supposed  to  determine  the  will  to 
chuse  it,  and  therefore  these  two  are  really  but  one  thin|^imder 
different  names  or  appearances  ;  and  as  such  I  shall  consider 
theiD.  Now  among  other  evidences  or  proofs  that  <Atf  greo/ei^ 
mparent  good  does  not  always  determine  the  will  to  chuse  or  ad, 
1  shall  mention  but  these  three  : 

I.  If  the  greatest  apparent  good  always  and  necessarily  1| 
determines  the  will  to  chuse  it,  then  the  will  is  never  free  tri/A  n  t 
liberty  of  choice  or  indifference  ;  for  things  placed  in  such  a  oer-  | 
tain -view,  or  seen  in  spch  a  certain  light,  will  necessarily  appear 
to  that  individual  understanding,  and  at  that  time  in  such  a  par« 
ticular  manner,  viz.  as  lit  or  unfit,  as  good  or  evil,  as  a  greater  or 


I* 


*  The  last  Mient  of  the  underttaoding  perhmpt  it  «  better  tenn»  bectait        ^ 
tbe  iftit  dictate  teems  to  deoote  too  much  of  aotioii,  whereat  Um  nadertuadtfC 
U  represtatcd  properly  %%  %  pt^uvie  ^ii«r. 
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iser  good  ;  and  conseqaently  such  appearances  to  tlie  under- 
indingy  will,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  necessarily  determine 
e  will  to  chuse  this  greatest  appearing  g^d.  And  this  is  ttie 
ry  scheme  of  the  fatalists,  whereby  they  proT#  all  human 
lions  to  be  necessary,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free* 
im  of  choice  in  any  intelligent  being  whatsoever  :  And  accord- 
^  to  this  hypothesis,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  a  fair  and  satis- 
;tory  answer  to  the  arguments  which  the  fatalists  bring  against 
I  our  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  if  all  human  actions  are  ia 
is  manner  necessary  :   But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

2.  The  greatest  apparent  good  does  not  always  detcrmKe 
e  will ;  for  there  are  many  persons  convinced  that  niture  happi- 
ss  pursued  in  a  way  of  piety  and  virtue,  is  really  the  grealtit 
Ltural  good  :  this  appears  very  plain  to  their  understanding, 
id  yet  their  will  chuscs  |)resent  sensualities  and  vicicMk  pleasures, 
id  pursues  them  in  opposition  to  this  greatest  a|)|^areut  good, 
id  the  last  dictate  of  their  understanding  about  it.  The  power 
the  will  to  chuse  and  act  in  this  case  continues  the  same  after 
e  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  as  it  did  before  ;  and  in 
eak  and  foolish  creatures,  the  will  sometimes  exerts  this  power 
r  acting  and  chusing  contrary  to  it,  Some  indeed  will  say,  that 
thiscasctlie  mind  or  understanding  being  influenced  and  blind- 
I  by  sensual  appetite,  makes  a  rash  judgment,  and  then  the 
oderstanding  finally  dictates,  that  for  this  present  moment  vicious 
easure  is  the  greatest  good,  and  is  to  be  prefeiTed  ;  and  so  tho 
ill  pursues  it. 

But  I  rather  think  it  is  the  violence  of  appetite  or  passioa 
at  many  times  biasses  and  inclines  the  will  strongly,  yet  not 
!cessarily,  to  follow  vicious  pleasure  ;  and  this  it  does  without 
tanging  the  dictate  of  the  understanding,  or  convictions  of  the 
ind  about  the  greatest  apparent  good,  but  rather  overpowering 
em  by  present  influences ;  according  to  the  old  poet,  video 
eliora  proboque,  deUriora  sequor.  Ask  the  vicious  man,  when 
i  wills  and  onuses  to  pursue  his  lust  contrary  to  the  convictions 
'  his  mind  and  conscience,  whether  his  conscience  be  not  still 
>Dvinced  that  it  is  better  to  pursue  virtue,  that  is,  not  only 
lorally  better,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but  it  is 
aturaliy  better  as  it  condi|ces  to  a  greater  natural  good,  pr  final 
apiHness  :  and  he  will  frequently  confess  it,  that  considered  as  a 
Eitural  good,  the  practice  of  virtue,  with  all  its  consequences  of 
iturc  or  final  happiness,  ia  better  than  vice  with  its  consequences 
f  final  misery  :  But  his  strong  passions  and  present  appetites 
nrry  on  his  will  to  chuse  vice  before  virtue,  and  thus  contradict 
le  dictates  of  the  understanding  or  conscience  concerning  the 
reatest  apparent  good,  botbrnatural  and  moral.  Mr.  Lockey  in 
is  Essay  J  hook  IL  chapter  21.  sections  ^5,  38,  43,  44.  talks  more 
'^piously  on  this  subject^  and  confirms  what  I  have  hcrt  exprt^^d. 
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And  let  it  be  considered,  that  if  things  be  not  as  I  have  hert 
represented  them,  but  if  on  the  contrary  the  will  citnnot  cbuse 
Vice  unless  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  determine  that 
tice  is  at  present  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  vice  in  to  be  pre- 
ferred and  pursued,  and  if  then  the  will  must  obey  the  under** 
■tandingy  and  chuse  sensual  vices  ;  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  sin  against  the  convictions  of  the  mind,  or  the  last  dictates  of 
the  understanding  :  which  is  a  very  absurd  proposition,  and  con* 
trary  to  all  experience  ;  and  it  frees  the  criminal  from  all  blame 
even  in  the  sight  of  God  who  has  formed  his  nature  and  his  powers 
in  Aia  connexion. 

3.  My  last  reason  to  prove  that  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
•tuiding,  or  the  greatest  apparent  good,  does  not  always  deter- 
mine the  will,  is,  because  sometimes  two  tiilngs  are  proposed  to 
the  will,  wherein  the  understanding  can  give  no  dictate,  because 
it  sees  no  mataner  of  diflTerence,  or  at  least  no  superior  fitness, 
nor  can  possibly  represent  one  as  a  greater  good  than  anodier; 
and  here  the  will  cannot  be  determined  by  the  uuderstaudiog. 
Of  this  I  shall  say  more  afterward. 

Other  philosphers,  and  particularly  Mr,  Locke  snppom 
ttneasiness  to  be  the  great  principle  of  all  the  determinuiiom  of 
'  the  nilL  See  his  Essay,  book  II.  chapter  21.  section  -2i),  33-^ 
89.  But  I  think  it  may  be  proved  that  the  will  is  not  always  ue- 
Icrmincd  by  some  uneasiness,  as  I  shall  shew  immediately  :  yet 
by  the  way  I  may  take  notice,  that  wheresoever  uneasiuess  doth 
determine  the  will,  this  docs  very  little  diifer  from  the  former 
principle,  viz.  that  it  is  determined  by  the  greatest  a})parert 
good ;  for  this  uneasiness  proceeds,  as  Mr.  Locke  confesses, 
from  the  absence  of  some  natural  good ;  and  the  will  determines 
itself  to  pursue  this  absent  good,  in  order  to  remove  this  uueasi' 
ness.  Tiius  it  is  good  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  its  lastdic- 
tates,  that  in  these  cases  is  still  supposed  to  determine  and  direct 
the  will.  Or  thus  :  The  removal  of  this  present  uneasiness  is 
itself  the  greatest  apparent  good,  and  if  the  will  be  determined 
to  act  thus  or  thus  Ifor  the  removal  of  this  present  uneasiness, 
then  it  is  still  determined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good.  In  the 
8:3.  and  42.  section,  Mr.  Locke  himself  grants,  that  it  is  good 
thai  determines  the  xcilly  though  not  immediately ;  and  his  doc- 
ti'ine  seems  to  be  this,  viz.  that  goody  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  ease 
and  pleasure  in  Mjt,  is  the  object  of  our  desire ;  and  tt  is  this  rfe- 
sire  of  goody  raided  by  the  present  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  ity 
that  dctti-mines  the  wilL  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  uneasiness  ' 
is  the  remote  mover  of  the  will,  and  desire  of  good  the  proxime 
mover  of  it  ?  I  see  no  great  difference  betwixt  this  and  the 
I'oinmon  opinion,  nor  ground  enough  for  that  great  o|>positioB 
between  liis  doctrine  in  this  point,  and  the  common  doctrine, 
u  inch  he  sceius  lo  re^)reseut  in  two  whole  sections ;  for  in  tht 
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i^  of  the  niioji  which  are  instaDtaneous^  and  many,  sis  it  were, 
'c  sometimes  erouded  into  a  moment,  such  as  an  uneasiness 
uder  the  absence  of  good,  and  a  desire  of  its  presence,  &c.  it 
dtflicult  sometimes  to  say,  this  or  that  is  first  or  last :  How- 
ver  in  this  place  it  is  the  view  and  desire  of  good  is  allowed  to 
e  the  next  and  most  immediate  mover  of  the  will,  I  thui]^,  by 
It.  Locke's  own  arguing. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  notes  upon  Mr.  Locke,  gives  some  proba- 
te argument^  against  his  opinion,  and  proves  that  uneasiness  is 
ot  the  sole  motive  to  voluntary  actions.  This  uneasiness,  saith 
le,  is  a  trouble,  a  kind  of  pain,  a  natural  evil,  and  seems  rather 
0  be  the  spring  of  animal  actions  and  of  vicious  acts,  than  of 
uch  as  are  exercises  of  virtue,  and  piety,  and  charity ;  and  thus 
t  is  rather  the  motive  to  the  wills  of  the  worst  or  meanest  of 
oen,  than  to  noble  and  virtuous  spirits.  So  the  fear  of  evil  is 
be  motive  to  the  vilest  of  men  to  various  actions  and  abstinences  ; 
»ut  love  to  do  as  well  as  receive  good,  moves  the  best-constituted 
3inds.  This  doctrine  of  uneasiness  seems  to  govern  the  actions 
f  men  by  the  principle  of  brutes,  for  they  are  carried  by  bun- 
er  and  thirst  and  uneasiness  towards  their  natural  actions :  there- 
ire  it  is  more  honourable  and  safe  to  ascribe  at  least  all  virtuous 
2tions  to  a  diviner  principle. 

To  this,  let  me  add  another  reason  or  two,  to  make  it  more 
rident  tliat  this  uneasiness  can  never  be  the  universal  and  con- 
ant  cause  of  determining  the  will.  Suppose  a  man  is  pleased 
id  easy,  and  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  present  circumstances,  be 
in  his  present  habitation,  in  his  company,  in  his  manner  of 
fe,  in  his  trade  and  business,  or  any  thing  else  :  I  would  ask, 
That  is  it  determines  him  to  will  his  continuance  in  these  cir- 
imstances,  his  abiding  in  the  same  habitation,  his  conversing 
itk  the  same  company,  &c.  ?  Is  it  any  uneasiness  that  deter- 
ines  him  ?  Is  it  not  rather  his  present  easiness  and  sense  of 
easure'that  moves  him  to  will  the  continuance  of  his  present 
se  ?  And  Mr.  Locke  confesses  this  in  section' 34.  Now  I 
>u1d  ask  whether  a  will  to  continue  be  not  a  vohtion,  as  well  aa 
tcill  to  change. 

Again,  Is  it  uneasiness  that  determines  the  blessed  God, 
id  all  the  holy  and  happy  spirits  in  heaven,  to  do  what  they  do  ? 
^ould  it  not  have  a  profane  sound  to  say,  that  present  uneasi- 
«8  determined  God  to  make  beasts  and  men,  birds  and  flowers^' 
create  a  heaven  and  an  earth  ?  Can  we  believe  tliat  present 
leasiness  determines  every  angel  to  chuse  and  love  God  the 
kief  good,  or  to  will  the  several  actions  wherein  he  obeys  hi» 
Laker,  and  executes  his  orders  ?  Or  that  it  is  some  present 
neasiness  that  causes  the  saints  in  heayen  to  perform  their  seve- 
il  acts  of  duty  and  adoration,  or  to  will  their  continuance  in 
In  sMTviee  and  enjoyment  of  God  ?    Uyou  >kQ  yi\c(A^>  \V.  ^■^ 
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grantod  that  these  tliree  principles,  tiz.  The  greater  apparat  I 
good,  the  las'  dic>ale  pJ  the  understanding,  or  the  removal  of  l 
present  vneaiiness,  whetiier  you  8U|ir>08e  tbem  distinct  or  (lie 
same,  may  have  a  persuasive  influence  so  far  as  to  prevail  npM 
ancllo  incline  the  ivill  of  men  to  fur  the  greatest  part  of  tbor 
volitions  or  acts  of  cliuice :  But  we  have  proved  that  these  are 
not  ilic  universal  and  certain  or  necessary  principles  of  oil  the 
will's  ilcltriiiiimtiuus. 


Let  us  enquire  now  whether  there  are  not  many 
wherein  llie  will  is  determined  neither  by  present  ui 
nor  by  tlie  t^eatest  apparent  good,  nor  by  the  lost  dictate  of  the 
nnderstandins;,  nor  by  any  thing  else,  but  merely  by  itieif  mt 
sovereign  and  self'determhiing  power  oj  theioul:  or  whether  the 
eoul  does  not  will  tliis  or  that  action  in  some  cases,  nut  by  aay 
other  influence  but  because  it  will,  and  perhaps  to  shew  ita  own 
sovereignty  or  self-deti/rcnining  power.  Let  ua  put  this  cue: 
{Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  prove  to  an  atheist,  or  a  fatalist,  thai  1 
am  a  free  being,  for  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  aoutlt  or  the  north, 
I  can  point  wtlh  my  finger  upward  or  downward,  juat  as  I 
jilease,  and  according  as  my  soul  wills ;  and  that  I  have  a  power 
to  will  aiul  chuse  which  of  these  motions  1  shall  perform :  Nov 
if  to  demonstrate  tliis  freedom,  1  determine  to  move  my  finga 
upward,  or  turn  my  face  to  the  north,  it  is  not  because  I  wu 
und^r  any  (iresent  uneasiness  by  Btandint*  still  without  motioa ; 
nor  was  tiie  pointing  upward  or  the  looking  uorthward  a  grcala 
apparent  good  than  looliing  to  the  south  or  )K>inting  downward: 
Nor  coutd  my  understanding  dictate  one  rather  than  the  other: 
but  it  was' a  mere  arbitrary  volition,  to  shew  that  I  have  witUs 
nic  this  self- determining  {wwer.  And  thus  in  some  caaes  tin 
will  determines  its  own  actions  in  a  very  sovereign  manoer  be- 
cause it  will,  and  without  a  reason  burrowed  from  the  undef- 
Slanding ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power  of  clioice 
arising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence  or  rcstruat 
of  any  kind.  And  perhaps  this  may  be  aa  good  a  way  ta  resolTe 
aome  difficulties  that  relate  to  the  actions  of  choice,  aad  liberty  of 
tliG  will,  eithet  in  God  or  in  man,  as  any  otiier  laborious  methods 
of  solution  which  have  not  attained  the  desired  success,  uor  satis- 
fied the  enquiring  part  of  mankind.  I  will  not  deny  buttliall 
am  indebted  to  archbishop  King  in  his  treatise  of  the  Origin  t^ 
£T/V,many  years  ago,  for  my  ^rst  tlioughts  of  tliis  kind  :  And 
in  my  review  of  these  papers,  I  am  oonlirmcd  in  these  scntimeoH 
by  an  English  translation  of  tliat  book  in  quarto,  with  ingnu* 
ous  notes  upon  it  by  a  writer  who  conceals  his  name,  printed  ia 
ITdl*.  Though  1  ask  leave  in  some  points  to  differ  from  tlw 
sentiments  of  the  archbishop  in  that  treatise. 

*  Sioca  thi(  «■■  vriuen,  llwri  ii  ■aniheT  cditioo  af  that  Ironk  an  orti**. 
wlUi  nlnabla  ■■tpliflcatiant  ■od  eerrecttou*,  aod  tha  learaed  aatbor,  Mr.  UMif 
1",  bu  DO  loDtti  coacck\«&b\i  auu. 
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BiCT.  ni. — The  Will  is  a  selj'deierminwg  Power. 

Liet  Oft  tee  whether  this  doctrine  of  the  telf-determining 
wer  of  the  will  may  not  be  formed  into  a  regular  scheme,  at^ 
ided  with  irarious  advantages,  and  guarded  agailist  the  most 
objections^  in  the  foUowing  manner : 

I.  In  eyery  spirit  or  thinking  bein^,  whether 
rfect  or  imperfect,  finite  or  innnite,  Ihere  are  two  such  principles 
powers  as  may  properly  be  distingubhed  by  our  conceptions, 
to  the  understanding  and  the  will.  These  are  by  no  means  to 
oonceived  as  two  real  substances  or  proper  distinct  beinffs ;  for 
is  pne  and  the  same  spirit  that  both  understands  and  wills :  and 
t  we  haye  very  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  these  two  principles 
powers  of  agency  in  ourselves,  viz.  We  have  a  power  of 
rceiving  and  assenting  to  truth,  and  of  seeing  and  taking  no- 
se of  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  the  goodness  or  evil  of  tfajngs ; 
b  is  called  the  understanding,  or  sometimes  the  mind ;  And 
5  have  also  a  power  of  willing  or  chusing  one  thing,  and  refus-> 
g  another,  of  preferring  one  thing  before  another,  of  determining 
tr  chcNce  to  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  and  this  is  called 
e  will.  As  we  are  evidently  and  strongly  conscious  of  these 
»wers  in  ourselves,  so  we  reasonably  ascribe  the  same  lo  other 
irits,  supposing  Uiem  to  be  of  a  similar  constitution :  And 
t  are  taught  also  to  form  the  same  ideas  of  God,  our  Maker, 
iNNn  tlie  light  of  nature  and  scripture  represent  to  us  as  a  Spi^ 
t,  and  we  are  made  after  his  imager  as  well  as  are  his  offspring : 
ibo  iv.  24.  Gen.  i.  2d.  Acts  xvii.  28. 

II.  The  eternal  reason  and  nature  of  things  seems  to  point 
it  this  practical  truth  to  us,  or  rather  this  rule  of  action,  viz* 
at  where  a  being  is  possessed  of  two  such  powers j  one  of  them, 
:.  the  understandings  which  perceives  (he  fitness  or  unfitness, 
<fd  or  evil  of  things,  should  he  a  director  or  guide  to  the  other 
wer  which  is  active,  viz  the  will,  that  it  may  regulate  and  de- 
nnine  its  actions  wisely,  and  chuse  and  refuse  objects  proposed 
it  according  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  good  or  evil  which  is 
icovered  by  the  understanding :  And  that  wheresoever  greater 
grees  of  fitness  or  goodness  are  discovered  by  the  understand- 
f  in  any  object,  there  also  the  will  should  determine  its  choice 
ther  than  to  objects  les9  fit,  or  less  good. 

HI.  But  where  there  is  no  such  superior  fitness  or  goodness 
things,  or  where  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  understanding, 
t  the  objecst  which  are  proposed  appear  equally  fit  or  good, 
ere  the  will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  :  And  therefore 
must  make  its  own  choice  only  by  its  own  determination,  it 
ing  propc  rly  a  self-determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  tlie 
ill  does  as  ii  were  make  a  good  to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  that 
»  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  tliis  self  chosen  good  ; 
ough  it  be  not  abstractly  and  in  itself  belter,  \Vi^\.vs,^\.\<(tt^^\3k. 
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it  wu  before:  Eren  ts  m  mtn  by  teixing  upon  ft  ipoC  of  mioo- 
cupied  Ind  in  an  uninliabited  couutfj  Biiukei  it  hb.  own  pottei^ 
•ion  and  prop^ty,  and  as  such  rqoioes  iu  it.  Where  duoga  wert 
indifferent  before,  the  will  finds  nothing  to  make  them  mort. 
agreeable  than  they  were,  considered  merely  in  themaelvcsp  i^ 
sides  the  |deasure  it  feels  arising  from  ,ita  own  chmce^  tad  ill 
perseverance  therein.  We  lote  many  things  which 'wiBiaf^ 
chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them.  Let  us  surrej 
ihese  two  casen  supposed  in  the  second  and  third  propotitiont  a 
little  more  particularly.  And,  first,  let  as  coosiiter  the  die 
where  some  supmor  fitness  or  goodness  doth  appear  to  the  aa* 


IV»  If  the  thinking  being  or  spirit  be  wise  or  perfect,  tkm 
it  wilt  act  according  to  thai  eternal  rule  cf  aciiom  wkick.rim 
from  reasQB  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  is,  whatsoever  tkt 
mnderstanding  apprehends  and  judges  to  have  «  greater  « 
superior  fitness  or  goodness  in  it,  the  will  being  goiaed  b|  Ae 
Understanding,  prefers  and  determines  itself  to  <muae  it,  and  it* 
liiseth  the  thin^  that  appear  less  fit,  as  well  as  those  which  ire 
unfit  or  evil.  This  it  doth  constantly  afid  certainly,  so'  far  u 
the  being  is  wise  ;  for  this  is  one  chief  thing  wherein  consists  tbe 
perfection  or  wisdom  of  a  spirit,  viz.  to  chuse  and  prefer  whit 
appears  to  be  fit  and  good  above  what  is  unfit  or  evil,  and  shots 
chuse  that  which  is  better  or  more  fit,  above  that  which  has  kn 
fitness  or  goodness. 

V.  Though  the  will  of  intelligent  beings  is  generally  ud 
should  be  always  led  or  influenced  by  the  greatest  fitness  aud 
goodness  of  tilings  wheresoever  it  appears  to  the  understandingt 
yet  it  is  not  necessarily  and  absolutely  determined  thereby  :  fcr 
tlie  will  of  an  unwise  being  may  possibly  determine  itself  with-' 
out  regard  to  the  understanding ^  and  even  co/z/rary  to  what  tbe 
mind  judges  to  be  fit  or  good.  And  it  may  do  this  mtay  wayiy 
Tiz.  4y  negligence f  bi/  sudden  humour,  caprice j  or  tcaniimness: 
The  will  through  these  infiuences  may  suddenly  and  rashly  pre- 
fer evil  to  good,  er  that  which  is  less  tit  to  what  is  more  fit.  Or 
the  will  may  be  tempted  and  led  away  to  chuse  what  is  not  really 
good,  by  the  enticing  and  soliciting  powers  of  strong  appetite 
and  passion,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  understauding. 
ft  is  true  indeed,  the  will  may  chuse  and  determine  to  resist  those 
importunate  passions,  but  it  is  true  also  that  it  may  obey  them 
Without  regarding  the  mind,  or  in  opposition  to  the  better  die* 
tates  of  the  understanding :  For  though  the  mind  is  given  us  for 
a  director  or  adviser j  t/et  7iot  as  an  absolute  lord  or  ruler.  It  if 
t'le  will  that  is  properly  the  moral  principle  or  agent  within  i»> 
the  proper  subject  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a 
free  and  a  self-determining  power,  aud  must  chus6  of  itself,  whe- 
ther it  will  follow  leasQu  or  ap{)etite,  judgment  or  passion.  And 
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herefore  it  isy  <faat  whensoever  the  will  determines  contrary  to 
he  dictates  of  the  understanding  or  conscience,  it  is  botii  ufiwise 
\ud  highly  criminate  because  such  a  spirit  acts  directly  con- 
rary  to  the  light  or  law  of  nature,  the  great  rule  of  reason,  and 
he  appearing  fitness  of  things :  And  this  gives  just  occasion  to 
harp  reproaches  and  torments  of  conscience,  when  the  will  has 
letermiued  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  that  is,  of  the 
indefstanding. 

VI.  Though  sins  against  conscience  are  too  frequently  com* 
littcd,  yet  the  chief  reason  why  imperfect  beings  so  ofteuchuse 
nfit  or  evil  things,  and  prefer  them  to  what  are  fit  and  good,  is 
ot  merely  from  this  negligent  humour,  or  a  wanton  and  capri* 
ous  turn  of  tlie  will,  or  the  mere  compliance  witli  violent  appe« 
te  or  passion  in  determining  its  choice  contrary  to  appearing  fit^ 
esa  or  goodness,  as  represented  by  the  understanding ;  but  it 
rises  perhaps  most  frequently  from  the  wtderstandingj  appre* 
mding  ana  judging  some  ihitigs  to  be  fit  or  good  upon  a 
ight  view  of  them^  which  really  are  not  so,  and  from  the  will's 
tcUnation  or  wish,  through  the  false  bias  of  appetite  or  passion, 
lat  such  a  thing  slwula  be  fit  and  goody  before  mature  exa^ 
lioation,  and  from  its  determining  to  search  no  farther ;  the 
ill  precipitates  the  judgment,  hurries  it  into  error,  and  acts 
ud  chuses  rashly  upon  present  slight  appearances.  And  indee<l 
I  this  case  the  will,  which  might  yet  longer  suspend  the  judg- 
lent  by  putting  the  understanding  upon  a  farther  search, 'is 
riminal  in  permitting  a  judgment  to  pass  on  things  upon  such 
light  appearances  of  fitness  or  goodness,  and  determining  its 
hoice  according  to  them,  instead  of  delay,  and  further  seai*ch 
nd  enquiry. 

Mankind,  of  whom  I  chiefly  speak  here,  are  often  led 
Atray  in  this  mstter  by  the  false  representations  which  passion 
jid  appetite,  sense  and  fancy  make  of  things  to  the  understand- 
ng.  We  commit  many  mistakes  about  the  fitness  or  good- 
less  of  tilings,  bt/  seeing  them  in  a  deceiving  situationy  in  a 
afse  lights  and  under  a  disguise;  by  beholding  things  but  in 
tart  and  in  an  imj)erfect  manner,  by  the  numerous  prejudices 
»f  many  kinds  that  lead  imperfect  creatures  astray  in  their  judg- 
Dent  of  things.  And  we  are  generally  too  ready  to  pass  a 
ash  and  hasty  judgment  and  determination  of  what  is  fit  aiid 
rood,  before  a  tliorough  examination.  We  soon  grow  weary 
»f  a  state  of  suspense  and  doubt  about  the  fitness  or  goodness  of 
hiogs :  and  there  is  often  found  an  impatience  in  the  will  to 
ietennine  itself  one  way  or  another  with  speed,  as  well  as  an 
nclioation  that  such  a  thing  should  appear  fit  and  good  ^c- 
»ording  to  the  bias  of  sense  and  ajipetitc ;  and  thus  it  often  chuses 
lul  instead  of  good, 

YII.  Indeed,  if  wa  happen  to  pass  a  false  judgment  from 
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the  mere  imperfection  of  our  natural  capadties,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  auy  of  tliese  prejudicea  which  we  had  no  manner  of 
means  nor  power  to  resist  or  subdue  ;  this  mistake  of  judgmeot, 
and  the  unliappy  choice  of  tlie  will  according  to  it,  seem  to  be 
innocent,  and  merit  no  blame.  But  when  we  give  up  ourseWes 
to  a  rash  determination  of  judgment  or  choice  under  such  preja- 
dices  as  might  be  resisted,  or  when  we  yield  to  this  impatieoeeof 
the  will,  and  wilfully  neglect  a  further  search  where  we  might 
have  justly  delayed,  and  searched  further,  and  by  this  means  our 
tfill  prefers  real  evil  to  good,  or  chuses  thin^  less  fit  before 
things  which  are  more  fit,  we  herein  become  culpable :  And  this 
faultincss  hath  greater  or  less  degrees,  according  to  the  difierent 
opportunities,  advantages  and  capacities  we  had  to  examine 
judge  and  chuse  aright 

And  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  unwise  spirits  determine 
aibiss  in  their  judgment  and  choice  of  things,  through  haste  or 
rashness f  or  through  a  sudden  and  strong  h\9L%oi  appetite  orpas* 
sioHy  Sfc,  so  a  spirit  which  is  wise  may,  through  unwatchfulness,  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  betrayed  into  such  a  rash  and  false  judgment,  and 
such  an  unhappy  and  criminal  action,  and  chuse  evil  instead  of 

J;ood.  And  pcriiaps  this  was  the  true  spring  of  the  fail  of  wan 
rowi  his  state  of  innocevcey  and  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  uorld. 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  chiefly  concerning  the  detenninatioD 
and  choice  of  the  will  in  those  cases  wliere  the  uuderstandini^  re- 
presents one  thing  as  fitter  and  better  than  another  :  But  K-t  us 
now  consider  the  case  supposed  in  the  third  proposition,  where 
there  is  no  such  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  or  where  it  doth  it 
not  appear  to  the  understanding. 

VIII.  There  may  be  several  things  proposed  to  the  under- 
standing even  of  a  wise  and  knowing,  but  imperfect  spirit,  where- 
in the  superior  fitness  or  unfitness  is  concealed,  and  doth  not  suf- 
ficiently appear  to  the  understanding,  so  as  to  give  any  jostaiKi 
certain  direction  to  the  will,  which  of  them  to  chuse  or  refuse.  In 
some  cases  it  is  plain  that  the  understanding,  after  all  proper 
surveys  and  enquiries,  is  left  in  perfect  suspense  about  the  greater 
or  lesser  fitness  of  things,  and  the  will  may  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  them  :  And  yet  the  will  may  without  fault  or  folly  deter- 
mine itself  to  chuse  the  one  or  tlie  other ;  as  for  instance,  if  I 
am  hungry,  and  two  pieces  of  bread,  or  two  cakea  lie  before  me, 
which  appear  to  be  equally  good  for  food,  at  equal  distance  from  me, 
and  in  ail  other  circumstances  have  no  discernabic  inequality,  so 
that  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either  of  them  in  particular,  yet 
luy  will  may  determine  itself  to  chuse  and  eat  one  of  them  to 
satisfy  my  hunger :  but  which  of  tlie  two  I  shall  chuse  must  be 
determined  by  the  mere  act  of  my  will,  for  I  cannot  stay  ao  hour 
in  suspense  and  trifling  enquiries.  Perhaps  one  of  these  picoes 
ft  bread  might  be  really  in  itself  much  fitter  &r  oay  nouriskmeot 
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I  the  otlier;  or,  perfaapt  there  might  be  secret  poison  in  the 
and  not  in  the  other  ;  but  I  knew  it  not ;  they  were  equal  to 
D  appearance,  and  therefore  was  not  led  to  determine  my  choice 
ny  superior  appearance  of  fitness  or  goodness  ;  yet  my  will 
rmined  itself  to  chuse  one  of  them  because  it  is  a  self-deter* 
ing  power,  and  hath  perfect  freedom  of  choice  within  itself : 
herein  there  is  nothing  foolish  or  criminal,  even  though  I 
lid  happen  to  be  poisoned  by  it,  by  taking  that  piece  wTiich 
unfit  for  my  nourishment. 

IX.  As  there  may  be  several  things  proposed  to  a  very  wise 
intelligent  being,  wherein  he  can  discern  no  superior  fitness 
^dness,  so  there  may  be  some  things  proposed  wherein 
c  is  really  no  superior  fitness  or  goodness  at  all ;  yet  it  may  be 
t  particular  seasons  that  dne  of  them  should  be  chosen.  This 
common  case ;  as  when  two  brick^  suppose  them  called  A 
B,  lie  before  a  builder,  which  are  equally  fit  to  fill  up  such 
icaixcy  in  the  wall,  and  both  lie  equally  near  his  liana,  and 
equal  in  every  other  appearing  circumstance ;  the  builder 
it  not  stay  an  hour  to  debate  with  himself,  and  to  determine 
sh  brick  to  chuse  for  filling  up  this  vacancy ;  that  wouhl  b« 
f  indeed  :  But  his  will  freely  and  of  itself  xshuses  the  brick 
merely  because  he  will,  and  leaves  B,  or  refuses  it :  Then, 

hinted  before,  this  brick  A  becomes  so  far  better  by  hischus-* 
it,  as  that  he  approves  of  it  in  its  place  in  the  builmng  above 

other,  and  delights  in  his  own  choice  or  work.  Or  take 
ther  instance  :  Suppose  a  man  be  desired  to  shew  liis  power 
self-determination,  or  of  pointing  with  liis  finger,  and  he 
Its  to  the  North,  or  to  the  East,  to  the  heavens  or  to  the 
.h  ;  here  is  no  superior  fitness  or  unfitness  in  tlic  one  or  the 
T,  but  he  points  upward,  or  nortliward  as  he  pleases ;  his 

determines  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  will,  and 
eby  shews  his  own  self-determining  power  in  all  this ;  though 
t  perfectly  arbitrary,  yet  there  is  nothing  foolish  or  faulty. 

We  may  find  instances  of  this  kind  in  moral  actions  as  well  as 
ira]  '  Suppose  Qod  requires  Abraham  to  offer  a  lamb  out  of 
flock  in  sacrifice,  and  Abraham  taking  a  survey  of  the  twenty 
»t  lambs  of  his  jloiqk,  cannot  find  which  is  the  best  of  them  ; 
own  will  must  /inally  determine  and  chuse  any  one  of  them 
the  altar.  Or  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  have  ten  farthings  in 
purse,  and  I  meet  with  a  dozen  beggars,  all  so  equally  poor 

miserable,  that  I  cannot  discern  which  is  the  most  or  which 
iie  least  indigent :  I  must  necessarily  leave  two  of  these  mea 
of  my  distribution,  but  my  understanding  cannot  direct  me 
ch  these  two  are,  nor  can  it  tell  me  which  are  the  ten  fittest 
^sof  my  charity.  What  can  determine  my  choice  here  but 
own  will  by  its  self-determining  power  ?  The  understanding 
uch  instances  as  these,  has  no  pretence  of  power  to  direct  or 
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determine  the  Trill,  because  it  sees  no  sqperior  fitnets,  and  the 
will  would  be  for  ever  undetermined,  ii  it  did  not  determiiiB 

itself. 

Sect.  IV. — IIow  the   Will  of  God  determines  itself. 

Now  let  us  try  to  apply  these  things  to  the  great  and  blessed 
God  in  his  counsels  and  actions ;  always  remembering,  that 
when  we  speak  of  these  divine  and  unsearchable  themes,  wc  do 
not  pretend  nor  assume  so  much  as  to  determine  that  things  muat 
be  literally  just  so  transacted  in  the  divine  counsels,  but  that  we 
speak  of  God  as  acting  according  to  the  manner  of  men,  and  so 
hit  as  our  ideas  can  reach  those  sublimities. 

X.  The  great  God,  whose  understanding  is  perfect,  sees 
all  the  real  and  possible  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses,  good  or  evil, 
which  are  in  things,  as  tlicy  arc  contained  in  liis  own  eternal 
ideas  :  lie  beholds  all  that  is  fit  or  unfit,  whether  the  things 
themselves  are  actually  existent,  or  only  possible,  because  he 
aees  all  the  infinite  relations  of  things  to  one  another,  with  all 
their  consequences,  in  a  simultaneous  and  comprehensive  view. 
—Here  note,  that  I  do  not  meddle  with  the  debate  whether 
there  can  be  any  fitness  or  goodness  in  things  antecedent  to  or 
abstracted  from  the  being  of  a  God.  Had  there  not  been  a  God, 
there  had  never  actually  existed  such  real  fitnesses,  nor  such 
ideas  at  all.  Yet  it  is  certain  we  may  conceive  of  such  fitnesses 
antecedently  to  our  conception  of  the  being  of  a  God.  This  is 
plain  and  evident,  that  God  is  eternal,  and  his  ideas  are  eternal, 
and  these  fitnesses  of  things  also  are  eternal :  and  perhaps 
these  fitnesses  of  things  can  have  no  original  existence  nor 
eternity  but  in  the  divine  ideas,  and  consequently  are  included  in 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  God. 

And  this  is  one  argument  whereby,  as  I  remember,  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Xorris  someuhere  proves  tlie  being  of  a  God,  viz. 
tliut  there  are  certain  eternal  truths  or  propositions,  natural,  ma* 
then.atical  and  moral,  such  as,  thne  and  three  viakesix\  tuo 
parallel  lines  Tci/l  never  meet ;  the  xchole  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts ;  and  (iod  is  to  be  honoured  by  his  intelligent  creatures. 
Now  these  eternal  unchangeable  truths  are  not  a  mere  nothing, 
and  therefore  thev  must  iiavc  an  eternal  existence  somewhere, 
and  this  cannot  I)o  \n\i  in  some  eternal  mind  which  is  God.  But 
however  that  matter  be  resolved,  this  is  certain,  that  all  these 
eternal  fitnesses  lio  open  to  the  divine  mind,  and  are  part  of  his 
unchani;eable  ideas,  which  is  all  that  my  present  argiunent 
requires. 

XI.  ^Vhen  we  consider  or  speak  of  the  decrees  of  God,  or 
his  dotermiiiations  what  he  will  do,  or  what  he  will  not  do,  wp 
are  constrainevl  tv>  ucknowlede^e  tliat  his  will  alwavs  chuses  and  de- 
tcnnines  to  net  what  is  fit  and  good  :  that  is,  in  our  way  of  conceiv- 
ing, wlieresocvcr  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  or  unfitness,  good  or 
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ivil  io  thiogtf  he  always  dctermiDes  to  act  aocording^  to  this  fit- 
lessy.  and  Uiia  goodness  ;  for  to  act  au  unfit  thing  would  be  un- 
vise,  and  to  act  a  thing  which  is  evil,  would  not  be  good ; 
vhereas  the  blessed  God  is  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly  good  in 
11  bis  works  and  his  decrees,  in  bis  creation  and  providence,  and 
ro¥ernment  of  the  world  ;  he  is  faithful  to  his  promises,  he  is 
ighteous  and  jiuf  in  his  determinations,  he  is  kind  in  bis  con- 
luct  towards  his  creatures  so  far  as  the  rules  of  wisdom  and 
ustice  admit :  Nor  is  it  possible  that  God  should  be  or  act  other- 
vise  than  according  to  thU  fitness,  where  there  is  any  fitness  or 
roodnessin  things,  since  these  eternal  and  unchangeable  fitnesses 
sxist  in  his  ideas,  and  for  God  to  act  agi^inst  them,  would  be 
mfit  and  unwise,  aud  unbecoming  the  character  and  nature  of 
I  God. 

JCII.  For  the  same  reason  his  will  exerting  itself  in  a  way 
)f  government,  determines  all  the  rules  of  moral  virtue  and 
nety  for  the  practice  of  his  creatures,  according  to  the  original 
ind  eternal  fitness  of  things,  wheresoever  there  is  such  an  eternal 
itneas.  As  for  instance,  that  God  our  Creator  is  io  behonoured, 
md  loved,  and  worshipped,  and  obeyed;  that  promises  and  con^ 
tracts  are  to  befuljilied;  that  one  man  must  not  take  awajf 
mother  mtin^s  life  or  property  by  force  or  fraud,  S^cJ  All  which 
ire  moral  propositions  of  eternal  truth. 

XIII.  (sod  has  made  these  moral  rules  kntfirn  to  men  to  he 
hi9  will  two  ways,  viz.  by  reason  and  by  revelation.  I.  Bt/  rea* 
son,  that  is,  by  forming  their  natural  powers  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  they  set  themselves  to  a 
Careful  and  due  consideration  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  of  creatures  to  one  another,  they  cannot  but  infer 
these  propositions  to  be  true,  and  to  be  most  proper  rules  to 
govern  their  practice||^  and  that  God,  who  lias  formed  their  rea- 
soning powers  in  this  manner,  has  hereby  made  these  things  their 
duty.  As  our  reason  is  so  formed,  that  in  natural  things  it  is 
impossible  we  should  judge  otherwise  than  that  three  and  three 
make  six,  or  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part :  so  in  moral  things 
we  cannot  judge  otherwise,  when  we  have  the  idea  of  a  GckJ, 
than  that  God  our  Maker  is  io  be  honoured  and  worshipped,  l^'c. 
And  when  our  reason  judges  tlius,  then  it  appears  to  he  the  will 
of  God,  and  we  are  obliged  to  perform  and  ohey  it  as  our 
Maker's  will. 

2.  By  revelation,  or  scripture,  God  has  also  manifested 
these  rules  of  moral  virtue  or  natural  religion,  and  thus  con* 
firmed  the  law  of  nature  or  dictates  of  reason,  and  given  a  dou- 
ble discovery  of  these  duties  to  those  who  live  where  this  rcvela- 
^on  is  published,  and  a  double  obligation  to  the  performance  of 
them*  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  enter  not  into  the  contro'j- 
-  Whether  these  moral  propositions  about  eternal  fitnc^^ 
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of  tUnpfi  wooM  hate  Ae  fiNnoe  tif  lawi,  tad  eurj^  nrpiffMr 
^blintuMi  with  than  apoo  the  mind  and  wiOof  rmui  xridwiittht 
conuderatioB  of  the  existeooe  of  God,  and  of  his  will  thus  fbuad 
out  bv  oar  reaaooinif  powers.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  tbal 
it  it  the  will  of  God  a»  maaiferted  by  reaeoA  or  revelatiooy  wlndi 
lajF*  the  true  and  proper  nidral  dbUgalion  on  the  praotioe  of  ia* 
telligettt  oreetnree ;  but  I  avoid  the  embirrampg  my  pretoit 
nshmie  of  thousfatt  with  that  dbpute.  It  is  evident  enoogli, 
Ibat  in  the  grand  linep  of  moral  virtue  and  piety  there  are  thae 
eternal  fitnetees ;  and  our  reasoning  powers,  when  they  hsTs 
fmnd  oat  the  being  of  a  God,  and  our  relation  to  him,  must  $k^ 
tMknowledge  they  are  so  far  the  will  of  God,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  practise  aooording  to  these  moral  fitnesses,  these  eternal  rules 
oi  virtue. 

XIV.  But  there  may  be  several  things  supposed  to  come 
vriHun  the  view  of  the  divine  mind,  or  the  understanding  ot  flod, 
considered  as  a  Creator,  which  have  no  real  fitness  or  goodneM 
in  themselves,  or  at  least  which  have  all  an  equal  fitness  or  eqssl 
goodness  to  answer  any  general  or  special  design  of  God :  Asd 
if  they  are  considered  in  all  the  various  relations  in  which  tbey 
stand  either  to  God  himself,  or  to  oltier  tbiogs  in  the  universe^ 
Aere  is  no  real  superior  fitness  or  goodness  in  any  of  them  absve 
the  rest,  so  that  they  appear  perfectly  indifferent  in  the  difint 
ifleas.  Now  i^bauch  instances  the  will  of  God,  as  a  soverdgo 
agent,  has  no  determination  from  his  own  ideas,  and  therefiNV 
in  and  of  itself  determines  itself  to  chuse  one  thing  and  not^ 
another ;  and,  as  it  were,  makes  that  thing  good,  that  is,  makes 
it  pleasing  to  himself,  by  his  own  determination  or  choice  of  it 
Wheresoever  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God  sees  no  goodoen 
nor  evil  in  the  ideas  of  things  themselves,  be  can  make  them  IQ 
far  good  by  fixing  his  own  free  will  and  chpice  upon  them,  that 
thev  then  are  agreeable  and  pleasing  because  of  bis  free  choice, 
which  before  were  entirely  indifferent,.  And  I  think  we  may, 
without  injury  to  the  dignity  of  godhead,  suppose  him  to  be 
better  pleased  now  with  those  his  works  which  he  has  sctusllf 
wrougntor  determined  into  actual  existence^  than  with  those 
which  he  has  left  in  the  state  of  mere  possibilitj/^  though  antece* 
dent  to  this  determination  they  might  be  both  equally  fit  or  good. 

And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  great  number  of  instsnces 
of  this  kind  relating  to  God  and  his  works :  as,  What  sort  of 
aystem  of  beings  be  would  make,  and  whether  minds,  bodies,  or 
both  ?  What  should  be  the  precise  shape,  and  what  the  precise 
place  of  every  corporeal  being  in  the  world?  Whether  tliis  whole 
universe,  or  the  sun  in  our  system,  should  have  one  atom  io  it 
more  or  less  ?  Whether  the  w  hole  or  any  part  of  it  should  haie 
been  created  one  moment  sooner  or  later  ?  Io  what  precise  spot 
of  our  solar  world  Jupiter  or  Satanic  or  any  of  their  sateliitut 
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T  this  earth  or  its  moon  should  be  first  placed ;  or  whether  any 
f  tbem  should  haTe  one  particle  of  matter  more  or  less  in  them, 
ban  they  have,  or  this  or  that  particle  lie  in  any  other  situation  i 
Vbether  this  single  atom  of  mould  or  clay  should  be  part  of  the 
;lebe  at  Taunton  or  Yorkf  or  whether  this  grain  of  sand  or  peb- 
ile  should  be  found  on  the  shore  of  Deal  or  Dover j  or  on  the 
onM»o(  Jfrica  or  the  East  Indies'f*  Whether  this  particle   of 
rater  should  belong  to  the  Severn  or  the  Thames^  or  should  be 
lowing  this  moment  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
r  whether  this  particle  of  air  shoaUl  be  found   in  Essex,  or 
Hertfordshire^  or  in  America  on  this  day,  this  hour,  and  this 
eoond  of  time  ?  On  what  particular  branch  sueh  a  bird  should 
it  at  such  a  minute,  and  what  nfotes  it  should  sing ;  and  how 
lany  leaves  should  grew  on  such  a  bough,  and  how  many  in- 
entings  on  the  edge  of  every  leaf ;  how  ifiany  colours  should 
^low  on  the  cheek  of  such  a  tulip,  or  yollow  seeds  lie  in  the 
K>som  of  a  rose  ;  whether  this  particulur  human  soul  should  be 
iDited  to  a  body  born  in  Lapland  or  Russia^  Britain  or  China  ; 
»r  this  child  shQuld  be  created  for  a  tall  stfKure  or  a  dwarf,  or  be 
wrought  intQ  the  world  in  the  seventh  or  seventeenth  century ; 
vbetber  Uiis^drop  of  rain  should  fall  upon  a  ploughed  field  or  a 
ock,  or  this  briglit  sun-beam  sliould  light  on  me  or  my  neigh- 
bour, on   the  earth  or  the  moon  :  And  perhaps  ten  thousand 
>ther  things,  and  that  of  much  greater  importance  in  their  con- 
leqaences,  may  have  no  superior  fitness  or  unfitness  in  them- 
lelves,  but  arc  all  equal  and  all  indifferent.     And  here  the  will 
if  God,  by  and  of  itself,  as  a  free  and  sovereign  power,  deter- 
mines itself  in  its  choice,  and  as  it  were  makes  it  so  far  more 
igreeablc  and  good  to  himself  by  his  own  choice  and  detcrmina- 
Lion,  and  he  delights  in   his  own  will  and  purpose,  and  in  t}|6 
correspondent  workyf  his  hands. 

XV.  When  God  out  of  mere  sovereignty  and  good  pleasure 
hath  determined  by  his  will  to  chuse  and  create  one  sort  of  world 
or  system  of  things  out  of  two  or  two  thousand  which  perhaps 
were  equally  fit,  or  to  make  this  or  that  sort  of  creatures  in  this 
world  ;  he  then  may  be  said  to  be  led  by  the  nature  and  relations 
of  those  things,  and  by  consequential  proper  fitnesses  which  be- 
long to  that  Kystem,  or  to  those  creatures,  to  determine  those 
things  of  a  natural  or  moral  kind,  which  are  proper  for  those 
creatures,  or  for  that  system,  As  for  instance  :  Supposing  just 
such  a  world  to  be  created  as  ours  is,  then  perhaps  consequently 
it  must  have  such  laws  of  motion  :  Or,  if  mau  be  created  eic- 

*  I  have  dwelt  too  long  perpapt  on  inch  ntnuteftnd  iocoosiderable  ioftances 
ai  tfaeie;  but  1  did  it  partly  to  iutimate  how  uuiverially  the  great  God  in  laid 
poder  pecciMry  and  nioote  lioiitatiOD9,  if  theie  tbiogs  vere  not  indiflferent ;  and 
panly  to  give  occasion  to  diffuse  our  thoughti  into  like  iosiaocet  in  the  animate, 
human,  and  angelic  woridf,  which  perbapi  are  as  little  and  iodiffereAt  in  the 
uiceiQ  of  Ood,  »a  tbes«  minute  incooiiderablei  are  in  out  t«Vfiv.m, 
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gdly  mich  a  being  as  he  is,  then  it  is  proper  that  he  shoaM  hKs% 
atich  ideas,  such  notions  and  sentiments,  &c.  and  that  he  should 
live  under  snch  certain  laws  and  rules  of  action.  But  perhaps 
several  of  these  are  not  eternal  laws  or  rules  eitheir  of  nature, 
or  motion,  or  morality  to  other  sorts  of  creatures,  or  other  systemi 
which  God  might  have  chosen  to  create.  Therefore  though  we 
may  assert  some  to  be  eternal  laws  or  rules  for  all  posmble  worldsi 
jet  it  is  hard  for  us  to  say  in  all  cases,  how  far  these  eternal  fit- 
nesses extend.  And  we  have  reason  enough  to  suppose  that  roaoy 
things  even  in  oar  present  system  of  nature  arc  not  determined 
from  their  eternal  superior  Jitness  ;  but  that  thousands  of  possi- 
bles even  in  our  system  might  be  equally  fit  in  themselves,  and 
h  was  the  will  of  God,  the  Creator,  that  sovereignly  chose  some 
particulars  above  others,  and  made  them  actually  exists  and  he- 
hold  they  are  all  very  good. 

XVI.  So  when  we  consider  God  as  .a  Governor  in  appoint- 
ing such  positive  laws  and  rules  of  duty  for  his  creatures,  ^vliich 
are  not  contained  in  the  law  of  nature,  there  may  be  iDstnnces 
wherein  among  a  thousand  possible  rules  or  laws  each  of  ihem 
may  be  fit,  and  yet  there  is  no  superior  fitness  in  une  above  tbe 
rest:  Then  the  will  of  God  by  and  of  itstlt  dctiTmines  and 
cfauses  what  positive  laws,  wliat  duties  lie  will  command  or  pre- 
scribe to  his  creatures,  and  he  makes  the  thing  which  he  pre- 
scribes more  fit  and  good  for  us  to  practise  merely  by  his  otrn 
choice,  determination,  and  command:  as  whether  the takrnacU 
of  Moses  should  have  just  such  a  number  of  hoards  or  curiaim 
pins  or  tacks  in  it :  whether  every  hoard  or  every  curiam  should 
be  just  so  long  and  so  broad,  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ; 
whether  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lawb,  the  red  heiJtTy  and 
the  whole  burnt -offering  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  should 
have  every  the  least  ceremony  of  zcashings^urningSy  spnnklivgs^ 
ic.  belongii>g  to  them,  so  jjrecisely  adjusted  in  that  very  form 
as  they  are  a])pointcd  in  the  books  of  Moses  :  In  short,  I  would 
ask  whether  every  point  and  tittle  of  every  ceremony  and  posi- 
tive duty  which  (jlod  has  appointed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  had  in  itself  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  such 
a  superior  fitness,  that  it  could  not  be  determined  otherwise: 
Surely  it  is  much  more  becoming  and  proper  for  us  to  think  and 
say,  that  God  has  determined  these  things  by  his  own  will  or 
self-deterrainini;'  power  and  free  choice  :  For  it  seems  tonic  a 
Tery  harsh  and  bold  aHirniation,  that  not  one  of  all  these  punc- 
tilios could  ever  huve  boon  otherwise  appointed  by  God  hirobclf, 
as  we  shall  take  notice'  iiiimediately. 

XVH.  Thus  ^vhcther  we  consider  man  as  a  natural  or  a 

moral  ai^cnt,  and  \\licther  we  consider  God  either  as  a  Creator 

or  as  a  (iovernor,  there  seem  to  be  several  instances  whereiu 

there  is  no  su\>¥r\ov  (\U\^^^  ov  unlitness  of  things,  that  appears 
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»  the  tinderstanding  to  give  any  direction  to  the  will  in  its 
hoice  :  And  as  the  nature  of  the  will  in  itself  is  a  power  of 
boice  or  self-determination,  so  in  these  instances  it  eminently 
ppears  that  it  must  be  left  to  detei*mine  and  chuse  for  itself 
ritliout  any  direction  of  the  understanding. 

Sect.  V. — The  Advantages  of  thU  Scheme  of  Liberty. 

This  scheme  of  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  of  the  spring  <if 
ts  choice  and  determination,  as  residing  within  itself,  has  many 
dvantages  attending  it ;  and  they  are  such  as  these : 

I.  We  are  hereby  led  evidently  to  a  self -moving  powevy  t9 
k  priaciple  of  motion  or  proper  action  in  man,  which  we  are  eoa« 
icious  of  continually,  and  which  we  feel  and  experience  in  our* 
teWes  to  be  the  active  spring  of  those  voluntary  motions  which 
f  e  excite  in  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  in  the  bodies  that  are 
'ound  about  us  :  And  this  leads  us  by  fair  reasoning  to  infer, 
hat  since  we  neither  did  nor  could  give  being  to  ourselves,  I0 
Hir  self- moving  |)owers,  or  to  other  creatures,  there  must  be 
vome  wach  supreme  self  ^moving  power  which  is  the  Author  ani 
Creator  both  of  bodies  and  spirits^  that  is,  of  all  active  and  pas- 
live  beings.  Whereas  the  contrary  opinion,  which  supposes  the 
nrill  to  be  always  necessarily  determined  by  the  understandings 
and  the  understanding  always  determined  by  the  appearances  of 
thingSy  gives  us  no  discovery  of  any  self-moving  principle  or 
power  in  this  world  ;  and  while  the  same  opinion  supposes  the 
will  of  Ood  to  be  in  the  same  manner  universally,  eternally  and 
imaltcrably  moved  and  determined  by  the  appearances  of  things 
in  his  ideas,  and  their  superior  fitness,  it  gives  perhaps  too  muck 
advantage  Xo  the  atheist  and  the  sceptic  to  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  self- moving  power  at  all  or  no,  whether  there  be  any  first- 
moving  spirit,  that  is,  a  God.  This  doctrine  has  in  fabt  beea 
employed  to  this  wretched  purpose. 

II.  This  opinion  asserts  and  attributes  the  most  proper  and 
roost  rational  doctrine  of  full  freedom  to  every  inteihgent  crea^ 
ture,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  their  liberty  both  in  those  spon« 
taneous  actions  where  the  fiitness  of  tilings  so  fully  and  evidently 
appears,  as  powerfully  to  persuade  tlie  will,  as  well  as  in  au 
other  actions  where  the  fitness  doth  not  appear  with  such  full  evi*^ 
dence  and  power,  or  finally  in  those  things  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  at  all  appearing.  Every  action  determined  by 
Ibe  will  of  man  is  free,  because  the  will  is  a  self^determining 
power.  Whereas  in  the  other  scheme,  which  supposes  that  the 
will  of  man  in  every  action  whatsoever  is  certainly  and  necessarily 
determined  by  the  last  dictate  or  judgment  of  the  ujiderstanding^ 
and  that  the  understanding  is  necessarily  determined  in  its  judz- 
mtnt  by  presetU  appearances  of  things  as  to  their  fitness  or  unnt- 
ness,  there  is  really  no  perfect  liberty  of  indifference  ot  Stc^^^ta^ 
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of  obcMce  left  to  muy  or  to  any  intelligent  being  tn  way  aetiMrt 
but  all  18  neoeseary  with  a  natural  necemijf,  all  ia  ftte ;  fcr 
nothing  oan  be  otherwise  than  it  is :  And  this  dpinioB  has  given 
an  unlwppy  ooeasion  to  the  prindplea  of  the  fiUalista  in  all  sgei. 

III.  This  scheme  of  things  supposes  the  truth  of  what  ws 
dttly  find  in  common  life,  that  there  are  many  otgecta  and  aciioiii 
which  are  equal  or  indifferent  to  us,  and  wluch  ha^e  no  i^peir- 
faig  superior  fitness  or  goodness  in  them  ;  and  yet  it  gives  as  letfe 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  &[  aov  of  these  indifiereot  objects  or  actiooi 
by  the  free  choice  and  self-determining  power  of  the  will.  Where* 
as  if  the  will  must  always  be  determined  in  its  choice  by  some 
superior  appearing  goodness  or  fitness,  we  could  never  come  It 

'  ^iQ^T  ^^y  ^  ^be  satisfactions  that  may  arise  from  these  equal  sii4 

*  indiferent  actions  or  objects,  because  we  should  l>e  held  ia  efer- 

lasting  suspense  between    them,   as  the  an  in  the  prcMca 

between  two  like  and  equal  thistles,  and  never  be  aide  to  tsite 

one  of  them,  having  nothing  that  could  determine  our  dioice. 

IV.  This  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  wil 

9etsthe  nature  and  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice  in  tkispmad 
state  in  the  truest  lights  together  with  the  rewardable  or  punish" 
nhle  properties  thereof:  This  shews  how  acceptable  to  God  are 
the  fi^od  actions  of  men,  as  being  the  cflTects  o{Jree  choice ;  tbe 
will  having  always  a  natural,  free  and  self-determining  power 
of  its  own  choice,  even  after  things  are  represented  tcf  the  under* 
standing  in  their  fitness  or  unfitness,  in  tlieir  good  or  evil  appear- 
ances :  And  at  the  name  time  it  lays  the  fault  of  every  criminal 
action  only  upon  the  creature^  by  allowing  the  will  to  have  a  na- 
tural free  power  either  to  determine  suddenly  and  rashly,  and  to 
^precipitate  the  judgment  concerning  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
thus  betray  itself  into  a  wrong  choice,  and  by  allowing  it  a  free 
power  also  to  suspend  the  judgment  of  the  understanding^  in 
opposition  to  any  sliglit  appearances  of  fitness  or  goodness,  and 
to  seai*ch  yet  further,  and  wait  for  further  evidence.  This  scheme 
al8oy/>e5  the  guilt  of  evil  actions  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  cfteh 
iurcy  by  ascriUng  to  the  will  a  free  power  to  determine  itsei( 
cither  to  chuse  or  to  refuse  after  any  representations  of  good  or 
«vil,  fitness  or  unfitness  made  by  the  understanding.  This  doo» 
trine  tliereibre  sets  vice  and  virtue  in  their  true  natures,  tbetr 
merit  or  demerit,  and  represents  them  as  suited  to  their  different 
rewards. 

Whereas  the  other  scheme,  which  determines  the  will  alwajt 
and  certainly  by  the  understanding,  and  determines  the  under- 
standing by  the  situation  and  appearance  of  things,  seems  to 
tiike  away  the  true  nature  and  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for 
the  snblimest  virtues  and  the  vilest  of  vices  actually  practised 
would  rather  be  matters  of  late  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally 
Mad  necessarily  tVoui  W\c  ^7L\s\^Ttf^<^)  the  circumstances,  ani  pre- 
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•ent  ttiuatioQ  of  persons  and  thingt :  For  this  existence  and  situ- 
Atton  necessarily  makes  such  an  appearance  to  the  mind ;  from 
this  mppearance  flows  a  necessary  perception  and  judgment  con- 
cerning these  things  ;  this  judgment  necessarily  de(ermine$  the 
mli  i  and  thus  by  this  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice 
would  lose  their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas  and  necessary 
things,  instead  of  moral  and  free  actions ;  and  thus  there  would 
be  nothing  really  rewardable  in  the  one,  or  blameable  and  punish- 
able in  the  other.  This  also  the  atheists  and  the  fatalists  have 
formed  into  so  strong  an  argument,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
£ur  answer  to  thcra,  if  we  suppose  the  will  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mined in  every  act  by  the  iaeas  and  assent  of  the  understanding. 
To  confirm  this  notion  of  virtue  and  vice  proceeding  from  the 
sdf-determining  power  of  the  will ;  let  us  consider,  that  all  man- 
kind natnrally  and  constantly  suppose  the  determinations  of  their 
wills  to  be  their  own  actions^  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  :  for 
however  they  might,  from  a  principle  of  pride  and  vanity,  assume 
the  honour  of  good  actions  to  themselves,  though  they  were  not 
entirely  their  own,  yet  they  would  not  impute  evil  actions  to 
^themselves,  if  they  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be  the  proper  cause 
^of  them  by  the  free  determinations  of  their  own  will.  The  soul 
or  conscience  of  man  charges  him  with  actiog  amiss,  when  hie 
will  has  chosen  that  which  is  evil,  and  brought  misery  upon  biin- 
HMlf ;  and  hence  arise  sharp  and  bitter  inward  reflections,  and 
sorrows  of  another  kind  than  those  which  proceed  from  mere 
calamities  .which  were  necessary,  and  which  he  could  not  avoid. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  the  God  of  nature  would  have  placed  such 
a  principle  in  mankind,  as  should  naturally  excite  him  to  bitter 
anguish  and  self  accusation  for  actions  which  were  naturally  ne- 
cessary, that  is,  if  he  were  determined  to  them  necessarily  by 
his  perceptions,  and  in  which  his  will  had  no  self-dcterminijig 
power  or  choice. 

Y.  This  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will^ 
shews  us  a  wise  and  good  man  in  his  true  character,  viz.  whose 
will,  though  it  be  a  self- determining  power,  and  can  chuse  con- 
trary to  the  understanding,  and  can  obey  the  influences  of  appe- 
tite and  sinful  passion,  yet  it  sutTers  itself  to  be  directed  and  always 
determines  it  choice  by  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  things,  as  they 
are  represented  by  the  understanding  after  a  due  examination  and 
survey,  wheresoever  this  fitness  or  unfitness  appears.  And  ill 
this  conduct  he  imitates  the  blessed  God,  who  never  acts  contrary 
to  these  appearances  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  never  determines  any 
tiling  contrary  to  the  eternal  reasons  and  relations  of  things  as 
contained  in  his  own  ideas,  but  always  chuses  and  acts  in  co^or- 
mity  to  them. 

YI.  This  gives  us  the  clearest,  the  easiest,  and  the  most 
nnexceptionable  account  how  sin  came  Jir^st  into  the,  xorld.    W%.^ 
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in  paradise  was  wise  and  innocent^  but  imperfect  in  a  statt  of  <ritl. 
SeiiHe,  or  a]i{>etite9  or  passion,  or  all  these  toother,  joined  wilh 
the  dovil  in  the  serpent  to  make  a  false  representation  of  thingi 
to  his  understundini;^,  without  i^ivin^  him  sufficient  evidence  to 
have  determined  his  judgment  on  their  side,  and  influenced  fab 
dioice  :  Then  his  will,  which  ought  to  have  suspended  his  judg- 
ment till  he  had  made  further  seafch  and  enquiry,  did  in  some 
heedless  and  unwatchful  moment,  rashly  suffer  tlie  soul  to  assent 
to  falsehood,  and  as  rashly  and  hastily  followed  these  false  repre- 
sentations, and  determined  its  choice  to  evil  inst<^ad  of  s^ood.  Or 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  will  being  tempted  and  (*nticeil  strongly 
by  appetite  and  passion,  l^oth  by  an  inordinate  sensual  appetite  to 
the  forbidden  fruity  and  inordinate  desire  of  knoKled^rt  and  am- 
bition of  being  as  a  gody  determined  itself  rashly,  witliout  delay 
'and  enquiry,  to  obey  and  comply  with  the  strong  bias  of  present 
appetite  and  passion,  without  wuiting  for  a  mature  judgiueot  of 
the  understanding  ;  and  thus  man  ehose  what  was  evil,  and 
disobey cd  his  Maker  :  And  herein  man  appeared  highly  crimioil 
in  his  first  i^n,  and  the  fault  must  be  laid  entirely  upon  himself, 
Because  it  was  a  free  act  of  his  will,  which  was  a  self-determining 
power.  And  indeed  there  is  no  such  thing  as  actual  sin,  properly 
speaking,  but  in  free  acts  of  the  will.  VVhereas  if  we  sup|)ose 
tilt  understanding  to  be  necessarily  determined  to  judge  accord* 
ivg  to  the  appearances  of  thwgSy  and  the  wiU  necessarily  to  fol- 
low the  judgment  of  the  understatiding  ;  then  the  blame  will  be 
ready  (o  be  cast  on  the  providence  of  God  which  placed  Adam  in 
such  circumstances,  as  that  such  false  representations  should  be 
made  to  his  understanding  which  he  could  not  avoid,  and  which 
would  necessarily  first  determine  his  judgment,  and  conseqaently 
his  choice  of  evil,  and  his  disobedience  to  his  Maker.  1  will  not 
assume  so  much  as  to  pretend  this  is  the  only  way  whereby  we 
can  account  for  sin's  coming  into  the  world,  and  making  its  first 
entrance  into  the  innocent  heart  of  the  first  man  ;  but  I  think 
this  gives  as  fair  and  easy  a  solution  of  it,  as  any  that  1  ha\e 
found. 

VII.  This  doctrine  shews  us  the  excellency  and  rewardable- 
ness  o(  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christy  and  the  criminal  nature  of 
unl>elief.  Wlien  the  Christian  revelation  is  proposed  to  man  ai 
coming  from  God,  it  becomes  man  as  a  rational  creature  to  con- 
sider the  proofs  and  evidences  brought  to  confirm  it,  the  propbc- 
cit  s,  the  miracles,  the  internal  excellencies,  and  all  external tei- 
tinionies  that  come  with  it  :  And  it  is  the  will  which  must  employ 
and  determine  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  these  enquiries  diligently 
and  faithfiiliy,  in  projM)rtion  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  to  keep 
the  li(\irt  sincere  and  unbiassed  in  tlie  enquiry,  to  attend  care- 
iully  to  every  gleam  of  light,  and  every  argument,  and  to  suffer 
I  tseiV  to  be  cou\u\c\iAj  bl\\^s\^  b^  the  9reponderatin|r  nf eight  o( 
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*eaw>nin^9  laying  aside  every  prejudice  of  flesh  and  mind,  of 
ippetite  and  passion,  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  of  antiquity 
ind  novelty,  of  educalioo  and  company,  &c.  and  not  to  pass  a 
ud^ment  without  such  evidence  as  appears  to  be  just  and  suffi- 
nent.  This  is  a  work  of  self-denial  and  sincerity,  dilis^ence  and 
labour,  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  wise  suspense  till  arguments  appear 
sonviucing,  and  then  to  yield  up  all  its  former  mistakes  and  pre- 
udices  to  this  conviction.  This  is  truly  rewardable  in  the  sight 
>f  Grod.  Blessed  are  tliey  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
Mieved;  John  xx.  29. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  will  of  man  that  hath  die  chief 
land  in  infidelity  :  It  is  the  will  that  indulges  prejudices  against 
he  gospel,  it  refuses  to  apply  an^Miold  the  mind  close  to  a  dili- 
gent and  faithful  survey  of  it  with  all  its  evidences  ;  or  it  wisheth 
he  gospel  may  not  be  tnie,  because  it  restrains  its  appetites  or 
!vil  inclinations  ;  or  it  determines  against  it  rashly  upon  slight 
ind  insufticient  grounds ;  it  indulges  an  aversion  to  it  without 
'o&aon,  and  thereby  becomes  culpable,  and  is  justly  punishable. 
He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ;  Mark  xvi.  16.  Whereas 
;he  contrary  opinion,  which  makes  fahh  or  unbelief,  assent  or 
iisscnt  to  the  gospel,  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it,  to  be  the 
necessary  eifcct  of  present  appearances  of  things  to  the  under- 
standing, and  supposes  things  necessarily  to  appear  according  to 
Llie  circumstances  and  situation  in  which  they  arc  placed,  without 
interesting  the  free  will  and  choice  of  man  at  all  in  (he  matter  of 
Pailli  or  unbelief ;  this  opinion,  I  say,  gdes  a  great  way  toward 
the  excusing  of  iufidclity  as  innocent,  and  taking  away  the  vir- 
tuous ciiaracter  and  rewardableness  of  faith  in  the  gospel. 

VIII.  This  doctrine  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will  allows  the  blessed  God  a  full  freedom  of  choice  in  distribute 
ing  his  favours  to  which  of  his  creatures  he  pleases,  and  in  what 
degrees.  It  hiys  a  just  foundation  of  praise  and  thankfulness  for 
all  the  free  actions  of  his  goodness  and  kindu«'ss  to  his  ereaturesy 
according  to  those  degrees  of  mercy  and  bounty  which  he  distri- 
butes among  them  ;  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  all  those  particu- 
lar actions  or  objects  by  a  necessary  and  superior  fitness,  since 
he  might  have  cliosen  to  neglect  those  objects,  or  to  manifest 
equal  or  superior  goodness  to  other  creatures,  or  to  do  it  in  much 
less  degrees,  or  in  other  ways  and  manners,  any  of  which  might 
have  been  equally  tit  and  proper  :  as  for  instance,  God  might 
have  brought  forth  the  soul  of  an  American  savage  in  the  British 
iKlands,  surrounded  with  light  and  knowledge  ;  or  Iiave  protluc- 
ed  me  among  the  savages  in  America  in  gross  darkness,  as  well 
aa  in  Great  nritain,  a  land  of  light.  My  soul  might  have  been 
united  to  a  body  born  of  African  idolaters  :  he  might  have  made 
me  blind  and  a  cripple,  as  well  as  given  me  health  and  eye- sight ; 
I  might  fiavc  had  the  brain  of  an  idiot,  and  becu  bi'ed  vi^  viv^\v^ 
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out  knowIc(1t;«*,  as  well  as  eujoyecl  my  aliare  of  intellectual  poweri 
and  advantagcH  ut'  learning  ;  he  might  have  formed  me  the  child 
of  a  beggar,  made  roe  an  heir  to  filth  and  wretchedneasi  and 
trained  me  up  to  ask  my  bread  from  <loor  to  door,  instead  ^  the 
comfortable  circumstances  which  I  enjoy,  and  Uie  parents  from 
whence  I  came.  Wc  cannot  but  suppose  it  possible  for  the  great 
Gud  tu  have  found  a  way  to  have  made  these  things  comjportwith 
his  grand  scheme  and  counsels  in  the  universe,  if  he  had  so  plea- 
sed ;  but  he  huB  chosen  and  determined  better  things  &>r  me 
from  his  own  free  will  and  sovereign  goodness,  and  blessed  be 
liis  name. 

IX.  This  doctrine  manifests  and  maintains  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  und  positive  commands  of  God,  while  we 
8up|M)se  his  moral  commands  and  iirohiliitions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  eternal  fitness  or  untilness  of  tlungs,  whereas  his  positive  com- 
mands and  ])rohibitions  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirelv,  the 
free  and  arbitrary  (leterminations  of  his  will  and  choice.  I  do  not 
call  them  arbitrary,  us  though  Go<l  had  no  reason  at  all  for 
up|K)intiiig  them,  or  that  they  are  not  suited  to  attain  very  happy 
and  divine  purposes  in  the  graiul  scheme  of  his  counsels  ;  but 
they  are  arbitrury  in  tliis  respect,  tliut  he  might  have  chosen  and 
appointed  other  positive  commands  or  prohibitions,  which  might 
have  been  equally  lit,  and  have  attained  purposes  as  happy  and 
glorious,  and  which  he  might  have  introduced  with  equal  reason  : 
For  it  is  very  hard  to  suppose,  as  1  hinted  above,  that  every 
punctilio  and  all  the  little  circumstances  of  every  positive  com- 
mand and  prohibition  ot'Ciod  throughout  all  the  ages  of  his  church, 
patriurclKil,  •Jewish  and  christian,  were  determined  by  the  neces- 
sary superior  fitness  of  them.  I  shall  enquire  immediately, 
w  heiher  any  thing  more  than  this  can  he  said  concerning  his  moral 
commands  ;  and  then  what  dillerence  is  there  between  the  oue 
and  the  other  ? 

X.  This  scheme  of  the  self- determining  power  of  the  ^vill 
represents  the  doctiine  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  the 
power  and  prevalence  of  divine  grace  in  a  most  happy  harmony 
and  consistency,  perhaps  beyond  what  any  other  scheme  can 
repri'sent.  Su])posc  God  decree  and  determine  to  convert  such 
a  sinner  as  Oik  siinus  to  faith  and  holiness  :  he  can  represent  to 
his  uikdcrsianding,  hy  his  own  word,  und  by  the  additional  opera- 
tion of  his  own  .Spirit,  tlie  fitness  and  goodness  of  faith  in  Christ, 
and  true  repentance,  in  such  a  superior  light,  as  he  who  knows 
the  hearts  and  sentiments,  the  circunistanci*s  and  situations  of  all 
men,  duth  certainly  foreknow  will  be  not  only  sufficient  but  effec- 
tual tu  influence  and  persuade  tlic  will  of  OnesimuH  to  comply 
with  it  :  And  yet  perhaps  God  need  not  mechanically  or  physi- 
cally, nt'ce^Kurily  or  irrisistibly  move  and  constrain  the  will  oftlie 
creature  to  comply.    And  though  the  will  is  left  to  its  own  free 
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ft^ency  and  self-deterinininsf  power,  yet  (lie  li^bt  in  which  God 
•eta  the  gospel  before  the  eyes  of  the  mind  is  so  great,  as  will 
finally  and  certainly  persuade  the  will,  tliough  not  necessarily  im- 
pel or  constrain  it.  And  the  great  God,  who  knows  intimately 
the  make  and  constitution  of  our  natures,  and  our  present  situa- 
tion, sees  clearly  that  this  light  will  be  finally  effectual  io  influence 
the  will  freely  to  comply  with  the  proposals  of  grace.  Thus  the 
virtuous  and  pious  actions  of  men  are  praise- worthy  and  reward- 
able,  and  approve  themselves  to  their  own  consciences  as  well  as 
to  God,  the  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  ;  because  the  will 
had  a  natural  self-determining  power  to  cliuse  the  contrary. 
And  yet  these  good  actions  may  be  effectually  secured  as  to  their 
performance,  by  such  a  powerful  representation  of  divine  tilings 
to  the  understanding,  as  God  foreknows  will  certainly,  though 
not  necessarily,  be  an  occasion  of  the  final  free  determination  of 
the  will  to  piety  and  virtue  ;  and  thus  also  the  free  favour  or  grace 
of  God  stands  entitled  to  its  due  and  divine  honours. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  writer  on  this  subject,  that 
herein  lies  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  a  self-approving  con- 
•cicnce,  that  the  good  man  had  a  power  tochuse  an  evil  object  or 
action,  but  he  actually  refused  it,  and  chose  the  good.  And 
herein  God,  as  a  tf  udge  and  Rewarder,  shews  his  equity,  in 
giving  happiness  to  the  man  of  virtue.  Whereas  if  the  divine 
power  physically  and  irresistibly  move  and  deter:nine  the  will  to 
chuse  what  is  good,  this  would  make  the  divine  illumination  of 
the  mind  needless,  since  the  will  rniglii  thf^n  be  moved  to  chuse 
virtue  without  it  :  This,  say  some,  wouUI  do  violence  to  nature, 
would  quite  invert  the  method  of  treating  free  agents  ;  and  many 
oih«;r  evil  consequences  are  reekonrd  u{>  hy  some  authors.  Now 
1  would  only  en(|uire  whether  all  these  iire  not  avoided  by  sup- 
poVintc  the  influence  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man  to 
be  only  illuininative  and  persuasive,  and  yet  liiially  efficacious 
and  certain  ;  which  efficacy  and  certainly  seem  to  bo  tuu^'ht  us  by 
the  express  and  evident  language  of  several  scrijUures.  Whether 
these  scriptures  do  cortuiniy  imply  an  im.uediatc  and  physical 
hitluence  of  divine  power  on  the  will,  to  give  it  a  new  general 
bias  and  inclination  over  and  above  tliis  effieacijUH  iiluminaiion  of 
the  mind,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  divines,  always  supposing 
it  to  bo  as  effectual  on  the  will,  as  if  it  were  immediate,  and  the 
final  event  to  be  as  certain. 

If  any  |)erson  suirgest  here,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
viz.  the  will  and  affections,  are  grievously  corrupted  and  ]HTvert- 
edby  the  fall  of  man,  and  tlierefore  there  is  need  ofun  almighty 
physical  or  sujiernatural  influence  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  un- 
dentunding,  in  order  to  give  a  new  bias,  and  cliangc  the.n  to 
holiness  ;  1  would  also  suggest  in  my  turn,  and  enquire,  whetber 
such  a  trauHCcudent  and  supernatural  iiiuminatiou  of  tlie  under* 
standing   may  not  be  the  proper  and  usv&'A  dvNvwv^  \\\^\.VwsA  ^\ 
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something  extrinsical }  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  the  will  some- 
times borrows  a  reason  for  its  determination  from  various  oocs- 
sions  or  arguments  ;  Sometimes  from  very  strong  motives,  sod 
the  transcendently  superior  fitnesses  of  things  does  but  just  appear 
superior  ;  and  sometimes  itself  determines  its  own  choice  between 
things  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  where  there  is  no  superior 
fitness  at  all,  or  at  least  none  that  appears. 

Yet  let  it  be  again  observed  here,  as  I  have  intimated  be- 
fore,  that  when  two  equal  things  are  pro|K>Hed  to  the  will,  tbere 
may  be  a  very  sufficient  r(>ason  why  it  should  determine  its  choice 
in  general  some  way  or  other,  though  there  be  no  suflTicient  res- 
son  in  the  things  themselves  for  determining  in  this  way  rather 
than  that.  There  is  very  suifioient  reason  why  a  hungry  luso 
should  eat,  when  two  equal  pieces  of  bread  lie  before  him ;  but 
he  may  chusc  which  piece  he  will  eat,  without  any  other  reaaoo 
than  bccau8(^  he  will.  So  there  may  be  very  sufficient  reason 
why  God  should  create  a  world  ;  hut  if  you  ask  why  he  should 
create  this  sort  of  world  rather  than  another,  and  this  sort  of 
creatures  rather  than  other's,  wliich  may  Le  equally  Ht,  he  bor- 
rows the  reason  for  it  only  from  himself;  his  own  good  pleasure 
is  a  sutVicicnt  reason  :  lie  dotli  it  because  he  will ;  nor  is  SDf 
other  reason  necessary  besides  his  own  self-determiuin^  power. 
It  is  supremely  lit  he  should  do  what  he  pleases.  Why  must 
the  will  of  God  be  such  a  passive  power  as  is  not  able  to  act  of 
and  from  itself  ? 

Objection  III.  This  doctrine  of  liberty  represents  the  will 
of  an  intelligent  being  as  a  sort  of  blind  power  determining  itself 
without  reason  in  many  instances,  acting  without  any  motive, 
chusing  and  preferring  one  thing  to  another  without  any  ground 
of  choice  or  preference ;  whereas  in  all  intelligent  beings,  whe- 
ther God  or  man,  there  are  no  such  blind  principles  of  choice 
or  action. 

Answer  I.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  does  not 
ascribe  understanding,  or  sight  and  perception  to  the  will,  tor 
that  would  be  to  conlound  those  two  distinct  pcu'ors  or  principles 
in  a  spirit :  But  this  doctrine  keeps  those  two  powers  of  under- 
stiuulingand  will  in  their  proper  characters ;  the  understandia^ 
sees  or  perceives  truth  and  falsehool,  titncss  and  unfitness,  good 
and  evil,  as  far  us  ai^y  such  characters  or  qualities  appear,  snd 
ihe  will  freely  (leterniines  and  chuses  after  this  perception,  as  it 
pleases.     Generally  indeed,  and  according   to  nature,  the  will 
receives  direction  for  its  own  choice  or  determination  from  the 
perceptions  of  the  understanding,  where  superior  fitness  or  good- 
iK'ss  appears  :  In  an  unwise  being  it  does  not  certainly  and  con- 
stantly so  chuso  and  determine  :  In  a  wise  and  good  being  it  si- 
ivays  chuses  according  lo  this  appearing  fitness.     But  where  (bii 
superior  f  *-"— *  -^  -^•^cs^  evvV^t  \%  >5kK>v^  oc  does  not  «pp«"V 
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hat  can  possibly  remain,  but  that  the  will  of  the  wisest  being; 
unt  forbear  tocliu^e,  act  and  determine  at  all,  or  else  it  must 
stermine^  chase  and  act  of  itself  and  from  itself. 

AnsvTcr  11.  Let  it  be  remembered  here,  what  has  been  hint- 
i  in  some  of  the  former  sections,  that  thou<;h  the  understanding 
nd  will  are  not  improperly  represented  as  twu  distinct  powers  of 
spirit,  yet  they  are  not  two  dijstinct  bein*^  or  substances  :  It 
I  one  and  the  same  spirit,  the  same  intelligent  and  rational  being 
lat  both  understands  and  wills,  that  perceives  the  fitness  or 
tM>duess  of  things,  and  that  generally  acts  or  chuses  accord- 
ig  to  this  perce|)tioo  :  And  therefore  this  one  spirit,  this 
itional  being  which  has  the  determinin*^  power  as  well  as 
le  perceptive  power,  and  which  pro])erly  determines  and  chu- 
;s  as  well  as  perceives,  is  no  such  blind  agent  as  the  objec- 
00  represents. 

And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  where  the  fitnsss  or 
nfitness,  the  good  or  evil  of  things  does  not  ap|>car  to  this  ra* 
onal  being,  or  this  spirit,  where  it  can  discover  no  sujicrior  fit- 
ess  or  goodness,  there  it  must  act  by  its  own  choice,  and  deter- 
line  itself  as  it  pleases,  when  it  has  no  other  guide  or  rule  for 
df-determination  :  And  the  matter  of  fact  in  many  instances  is 
>  plain  as  not  to  be  denied.  >Vhen  two  cakes  are  set  before  a 
ungry  roan,  in  which  no  manner  of  difference  appears  either  in 
le  colour,  situation,  qucintitv  or  inviting  Qualities  of  them,  it  is 
ideed  his  hunger  is  the  motive  which  really  determines  him  to 
at  one  of  them ;  and  it  is  a  rational,  and  not  a  blind  irrational  action 
f  take  one  of  these  cakes  and  eat  it.  The  man  is  guided  by 
^ason,  so  far  as  reason  can  possibly  guide  him.  But  when  rea- 
m  utterly  ceases  to  guide  or  direct  the  man,  because  of  the 
pality  of  the  two  cakes,  there  it  must  be  merely  the  self-mo v- 
1:^  power  or  the  will  of  this  rational  being  which  determines 
hich  of  the  two  cakes  he  shall  eat,  because  there  is  no  superior 
lotive  or  reason  to  chuse  one  rather  than  the  other.  One  might 
ly  the  same  concerning  two  new  guineas,  or  new  halfpence 
fercd  to  our  choice.  In  sucti  a  case,  I  plainly  feel  mysolf  to 
etcrmine  my  own  choice  in  and  of  myself,  and  I  am  conscious 
'  no  superior  motive,  I  know  of  nothing*  without  me  that  makes 
e  prefer  one  to  the  other :  Now  is  it  po^tsible  that  I  can  lyy  deter- 
lined  by  a  superior  motive  or  moral  cause,  of  which  I  have  no 
lanner of  knowledge,  no  consciousness,  no  idea?  Js  this  a  mo- 
ve? Is  this  suasion  or  moral  casualty  ! 

In  this  place  I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  what  I  have  lately  read 
pon  my  review  of  these  essay^^  in  the  notes  on  Archbishop 
ung*s Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Evil :  To  argue  still  fhaf  some 
uuatt  itnpercrptible  causeSf  some  particular  circumstances  in  our 
v«  bodie^^  or  those  about  w,v,  must  determine  even  these  setmia^*}^ 
^^differenl  actions,  is  cither  running  inlu  ike  absurdllij  ojf  ii\aku\ 
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US  act  upon  motives  which  we  do  not  apprehend  :  ar  saving  that 

toe  act  mechanical  I j/y  fhatis^  do  not  act  at  all;  jind  in  the  last 

place,  to  saijy  that  zee  are  determined  to  chase  any  of  these  trifles 

just  as  we  happen  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  it  in  particular  at  the 

very  instant  of  action,  is  either  attributing  all  to  the  self-moving 

poicer  of  the  mind^  which  is  granting  the  question;  or  else  re- 

f erring  us  to  the  minuteand  imperceptible  causes  above-mentioned; 

or  else  obtruding  upon  us  that  idle  unmeaning  tcord  cliance  instead 

of  a  pht/sical  cause^  tchich  is  saying  nothing  at  alL     How  hard 

must  men  be  pressed  under  an  hypothesis,  when  they  fly  to  such 

evasive  shifh  as  these !  How  much  easier  and  belter  would  it  be  to 

give  up  ail  such  unknown  and  unaccountable  impulses,  and  otrn 

that  both  common  sense  and  experience  dictate  an  independent, 

free,  self  moving  principle,  the  true,  the  obvious,  the  only  source 

of  action?  pa'jjc  165,  edit.  1st. 

Objociioii  IV.  But  whatsoever  may  be  said  of  the  blind  and 
arbitrary  determinations  of  the  will  of  man,  without  reason  and 
without  motive,  surely  it  is  not  so  with  the  great  and  blessed 
(lod  ;  all  his  actions  are  wise,  and  fit,  and  ^ood  :  Ills  will  al- 
ways chnses  and  determines  iiccoi'din;2^  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  things :  Me  never  does  any  tiling  in  an  virbilPiiry  manner,  or 
by  mere  will  and  plea^jure  ;  and  tlioui^h  wu  are  at  a  loss  to  find 
o'lt  the  superior  filncss  or  uiifilHes.s  oi*  many  things  by  which  the 
divisic  A>ill  is  drterniined  to  ohuse  or  k':*rus(»,  yrt  he  who  hath 
all  the  infiJiite  ideas  of  things  real  ii!:»?  po^bible  within  the 
grasp  of  liis  understanding,  can  sec  t[.^  v'  sujjciior  fitnesses 
or  unfitnesses  which  are  unsearchable  to  r.s,  and  he  always  de- 
termines and  acts  according  to  them  :  for  infinite  wisdom  can- 
not act  otherwise. 

Answer.  To  guard  against  the  charge  of  supposin;;  the 
groat  (iod  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  good  reason, 
and  without  fit  motives,  let  it  be  again  considered,  what  has  Lceii 
often  hinted  heibre,  that  Goil  never  decrees  or  acts  in  general 
without  a  just  design  and  reason  for  it,  and  a  proper  end  to  be 
obtained  by  it :  as  ibr  instance  ;  if  God  determine  to  create  ra- 
ther than  not  to  create,  there  was  probably  a  reason  for  it  taken 
from  the  consecjurnces  of  creation  which  the  blessed  God  design- 
ed, and  iKid  in  his  view  :  But  when  several  distinct  and  difl'erebt 
creatures  or  worlds  a])pear  in  idea  to  his  infinite  uuderstandin;, 
in  any  of  wiiich  there  is  no  superior  litness,  but  which  in  them- 
selves are  r<|uallyfit,  and  by  each  of  wi:ich,  considered  as  means, 
he  may  ecpially  obtain  the  same  end,  then  he  must  chnse  one  of 
these  means,  tirat  is,  one  of  these  worlds  in  particular,  only  by 
the  determination  of  his  own  will :  And  if  this  be  called  sove- 
reign and  arbitrary  conduct,  it  is  still  no  more  than  the  eter- 
nal nature  of  things  nqniirs,  and  it  shews  him  to  be  a  pro- 
per vovc-reigu  oser  a\V  \\\s  et\i^\\\ves^   and  to  have  a  complete 
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iccloni  of  iudifierencc  or  absolute  clioioc  in  these  his  deter* 
nations. 

Objection  V.  Pcrlinps  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  if  two 
inga  are  perfectly  rqiiul,  and  if  the  will  of  God  or  man  deter- 
iues  itself  to  chuse  one  of  (hem  withont  a  sulTiiiifnt  reason 
ken  from  the  thin<^ii,  to  determine  it,  then  it  is  deleniiined  by 
ere  chance  or  accident  :  Now  it  in  very  hard  to  snppjse  con. 
ming  any  wise  bein^,  and  especiitlly  concerninn^  t!ie  all -wise 
od,  that  in  any  instance  of  action  he  is  determined  by  chance. 

Answer.  Chance  is  a  word  invonted  to  sij^^niry  the  produc- 
>n  of  an  effect  in  the  corporeal  world,  wliosc  cause  wc  see  not, 
id  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  then  we  say,  it  cumc  by 
lance,  as  thougli  there  was  no  cause  of  it.  Clinnces  or  acci- 
.'nts  are  such  events  as  wc  see  n(»t  the  train  of  causes  which 
rodncc  them.  But  in  the  act^  of  the  will  tliere  is  nothin:;^  can 
e  ascribed  to  chance,  for  the  will  itself  is  the  obvious  cause  of 
8  own  determinations.  The  word  chance  always  means  some- 
iiug  done  without  desii^n.  CIranco  and  design  stand  in  direct 
[ipoMtion  to  each  oilier ;  ami  ronscqui'ntly  chance  can  never  be 
roperly  applied  to  acts  of  the  i\iil,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  de- 
fTfif  and  which  designs  to  chuse  whatsoever  it  doth  chuse,  wlie« 
ler  there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thin*;  it  chuses  or  no;, 
nd  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing  where  two  things 
erfectly  equal  are  proposed,  inorrly  because  it  will.  Nor  can  I 
[link  of  any  way  to  refute  this  doctrine  which  I  have  here  pro- 
ofed, unless  we  could  prove  that  amongst  all  the  infinite  medi- 
ms  which  may  appear  to  the  human  or  the  divine  mind  towards 
lie  attiunment  of  any  proposed  end,  there  are  no  two  mecliums 
liat  are  equal,  or  which  cannot  be  equally  accommodated  to 
beir  own  purposes :  And  I  think  this  is  more  than  any  man  can 
»rove.     But  this  introduces  the  last  objection. 

VI.  If  we  may  judge  of  things  by  the  nicest  observations 
hat  we  can  possibly  make  among  all  the  beings  we  know  or  con* 
erse  with^  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature,  nor  ever  was,  as 
wo  things  prop<'sed  to  the  will  of  God  or  man  which  are  per* 
pctly  equal  or  inditterent,  or  wherein  every  circumstance  was  so 
ntirely  alike,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  will  to  incline  to 
me  aiae  rather  than  the  other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  two 
caves  of  a  tree  exactly  alike;  you  may  travel  and  search  till 
four  feet  and  your  eyes  ache,  and  never  find  them.  Even  in 
wo  grains  of  sand,  or  two  dro]>s  of  milk  or  water,  microscopes 
ifill  always  shew  you  some  difference ;  and  therefore  this  doctrine 
)f  two  or  more  things  perfectly  eciual  is  founded  upon  a  mere 
maginary  supiiosition,  and  the  hypothesis  that  is  built  upon  it 
auinot  stand. 

Answer.  What  if  there  are  no  two  leaves  of  tree*,  w^  Vk^ 
^ins  of  sand,  or  dropn  of  water  or  uV\\k  YctfccA>i  ^^fi^^^  ^^^i- 
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eansc  tliey  are  all  compounded  bodies  *  Yet  in  two  bodiei  per- 
fectly simple,  such  as  two  pioces  of  solid  matter  without  a  pore, 
there  may  be  perfect  ef]iiality  and  likeness.  And  surely  if  Dot  ia 
fact,  yet  in  the  divine  idea  of  poswbles  there  may  be  many  parts 
of  matter  perfectly  like  and  eiiual.  If  we  are  allowed  to  talk  of 
two  diHiiiict  parts  of  time,  or  disltnct  parts  of  space  in  which  iha 
wwld  might  have  bcoo  created,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tboie 
parts  of  space  or  time  are  perfectly  alike,  and  consequently  that 
the  determination  of  the  will  of  Ood  to  create  llic  world  in  ooc 
of  thrse  parts  of  lime  or  space  rather  than  anoilicr,  was  entirely 
from  liis  own  will.  If  one  would  descend  to  the  minute  spedte 
particles  of  which  distinct  bodies  arc  comjrased,  we  should  lee 
tbuudaot  reason  to  believe  llierc  are  thousands  nf  such  little  {ar- 
ticles or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike, 
aud  could  i^ve  no  distinct  dclenniiialion  1o  the  will  of  God  where 
to  place  thvm.  Id  it  not  acknowledged  by  philosophers  that  the 
diuerent  kinds  of  bodies  are  made  up  of  corpuscles,  of  diAereat 
shapes  and  diifc  re  lit  sizes;  but  that  eacli  particular  kind  is  made 
nf  similar  corpuscles,  and  nearly  equal  also  i  Thus  for  instance, 
the  particles  of  commou  water  have  some  eascntiul  difference 
from  the  particles  uf  oil,  blond,  (juicksilvcr,  animal  or  vegetable 
juices,  and  other  liquids;  but  they  are,  iu  a  great  measure,  if 
not  universally,  similar  among  themselves  :  Now  if  we  consider 
the  immense  quantity  of  pure  water  which  is  iu  this  world,  and 
the  innumerable  ^mall  essential  particles  tliatcompose  it,  ia  there 
not  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  millions  of  these  particles  are 
equal  and  alike,  rather  tlian  to  imuginc  that  God  the  Creator 
took  special  care  that  among  the  iDiuimerable  niillioDs  of  these 
aqueous  particles  wliicli  he  made  in  all  the  rivers  and  oceans  in 
the  ivorld,  there  should  not  he  two  of  them  alike  and  equal ; 
and  yet  that  all  of  them  should  he  lio  nearly  equal,  and  somui^ 
alike,  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  particles  of  all  othur 
bodies  ? 

Wo  miglit  use  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  concerning  Ibe 
particles  that  compose  air,  lii^ht,  sun-beams,  concerning  earth, 
sand,  stone  and  chalk,  concerning  grass,  herbs,  leaves  and 
trees  ;  the  hair,  skin,  flesh  and  boueN  i>{  animals,  and  all  other 
specific  particles  of  bodies  whether  solid  or  fluid,  that  compoic 
(his  lower  world:  VVc  might  ascend  lo  the  sun,  the  vastest  of 
all  the  bodies,  and  consider  the  iiilinite  myriads  of  luminous  or 
fiery  panicles  which  go  to  compose  it,  or  which  have  been  issuing 
from  it  every  moment  siucc  its  orealion,  and  all  these  perhipi 
are  vastly  more  iu  number  than  go  to  com|>Dse  all  the  planets  put 
together,  and  then  enquire  wliethcr  there  ore  nut  two  of  all 
thc!ie  )>ar1icles  exactly  alike  :  This  argument  would  run  through 
the  whole  universe  of  the  planetary  worlds,  with  all  their  cou- 
tents  and  iuhabilants ;  and  can  we  supposv  that  the  Creator  took 
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:^h  exact  care  as  never  to  make  tvro  particles  of  any  bo<1y  per* 
;lly  equal  and  similar,  and  at  the  Hame  time  that  he  look  care 
make  I'ach  of  them  so  nearly  equal  and  similar  as  to  kee|>  all 
3  particles  of  one  species  of  bo<livs  in  shape  and  size  siiiiicieutly 
lUnct  from  the  pai'tioles  that  compose  every  other  sjM'cies  ?  llo 
It  can  suppose  this,  plainly  appears  to  serve  an  hypothesis.  It 
evident  enough  thut  the  objector^s  supposition,  tliat  there  are 

two  thinc^s  equal  und  alike,  is  only  brought  in  to  oppose  this 
ctrine  which  1  have  laid  down,  and  that  without  any  proof,  or 
leed  |)robahility  :  And  the  sup[)osition  that  there  are  or  may 

a  multitude  of  things  which  ai-e  entirely  alike  and  equal,  is 
rtainly  a  possible  thing,  and  vastly  the  more  probable  of  the 
o.  If  we  had  no  proof  of  it,  yet  the  various  ditKeuUies  or 
laming  absurdities  that  i>re88  hard  upon  the  contrary  sup|k)ftition, 
s.  that  no  two  thinga  arc  eqnaly  and  that  the  will  of  God  or 
m  is  alwat/s  detauiinvd  by  soma  superior  Jifncss  of  IhiagSp 
Kild  incline  one  to  renounca  that  hy^xithcsis.  These  will  be 
presented  at  large  in  the  next  section. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  bot>k  an  ingenious  friend  hat 
3|K>sed  this  objection,  viz.  If  dod  cxcrls  his  creating power^ 
hath  some  reason  for  it  taken  from  the  prefer ableness  of  the 
'stencc  of  xehat  he  creates  to  its  non-existence ;  otherwiie  he 
aid  never  create  at  all.  To  this  I  answer,  This  is  more  thau 
]  be  proved,  fur  the  non-existenco  of  that  creature  may  be  as 
in  itself  as  the  existence  of  it ;  and  Clod  might  have  created 
other  being  o(|ually  fit  in  the  room  of  if,  by  the  mere  deter- 
nation  of  his  own  will.  My  friend  goes  on,  If  of  two  possible 
'^ects  eq  I  fa/ It/  Jit  to  be  c/ioseny  he  gives  existence  to  ontj  leaV'^ 
If  the  other  in  its  non-existent  statf,  the  reason  of  his  creating 
t  one  is  the  absence  of  am/  good  reason  J  or  creating  of  both, 
iswer.  It  is  possible  there  might  be  equal  reason  foir  the  crea« 
n  of  one  or  of  both,  that  is,  no  reason  at  all  in  superior  fit* 
ss  :  but  the  existence  of  one  rather  than  both  may  be  entirely 
ing  to  the  will  of  God.  Or  suppose  God  was  determined  by 
lerior  fitness  to  create  one  out  of  two  |K>ssibles  rather  than 
ih,  yet  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  either  of  them 
•ne,  may  have  equal  fitness,  though  the  existence  of  both 
)uid  be  supposed  unfit.  But  liow  ready  are  we  to  lose  and 
ifound  our  thoughts  in  this  abstract  reasoning  u|K)n  divine 
us  and  decrees,  which  are  iudced  too  high  and  too  hard  for  us ; 
li  it  becomes  us  not  to  be  too  |>ositive  and  presumptuous  upoa 
licr  side  of  such  sublime  and  abstruse  reasonings. 

CT.  VII. — The  Dijjiculties  that  attend  the  contrary  Scheme. 

When  we  enter  into  a  narrow  disquisition  of  the  eternal 
msels  of  God,  and  the  determinations  of  his  will,  perhaps  we 
ill  find  some  difiicultics  pressing  us  ou  all  sides,  which  cannot 
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be  clearly  and  cnrnplotcly  relieved  by  the  understandiD^  and 
reasoning  porvcTs  of  man,  at  Icust  in  this  present  state.  I  do 
not  prrlrpi'l  that  my  set  of  sentiments  is  entirely  free  from  all: 
But  the  chief  diflicnlty  is  to  fnul  any  scheme  which  has  less  or 
fewer  than  this  which  1  have  re|)resented.  Till  I  see  that  done, 
I  think  I  must  be  content  to  abide  where  I  am.  It  is  possible  I 
may  meet  with  some  new  objections  against  mine,  which  I  had 
not  thought  of  before ;  but  while  every  scheme  has  some  barri- 
ahips,  1  |>ersuade  myself  that  hypothesis  may  still  be  aih>wcMl  to 
come  nearest  to  the  trutli,  which  has  the  least  and  fewest  difli- 
cullies  attending  it.  But  when  the  diilictilties  are  many  more 
and  greater  which  hang  upon  any  ono  human  scheme  than  do 
upon  another,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  such  a  scheme 
can  never  be  true,  or  at  least  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  probable 
as  the  opposite.  Let  us  then  consider  what  will  be  the  oontie- 
quences  of  supposing  that  the  divine  will  in  all  its  determination!! 
and  decrees  whatsoever,  is  universally,  certainly  and  unalterably 
influenced  by  the  superior  fitness  of  things. 

Difficulty  I.  Then  there  is  nothing  amongst  all  the  works  of 
God's  creation,  or  his  provideiico,  or  his  government  of  creatures 
througli  tiuie  or  eternity,  left  free  to  him  with  a  liberty  of  choice 
or  indiflerence,  since  this  opinion  supposes  there  is  but  one  single 
train  of  fittest  things,  or  one  set  of  things  supremely  lit  anioDS[ 
all  the  millions  of  supposed  possibles  that  come  within  the  divine 
survey.  Has  it  not  beeii  always  said,  and  that  with  great  truth 
and  justice,  that  all  creatures  ure  contingent  beings,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  been.  But  according  to  this  8up|)osition  no 
creature  existinjr  is  a  contingent  being,  ior  its  superior  fitneiis 
made  its  existence  necessary.  And  upon  this  hypothesis  every 
atom  in  j':e  creation,  togeth'-r  with  the  shape  of  it,  and  the  wze 
and  .-.ifriaiion  of  it  through  the  whole  universe,  every  motion  in 
the  Horlfl  of  eorj)oreal  nature  appointed  by  God,  together  willi 
th<'  limes  and  ju-riods,  minutes  and  moments  of  every  event,  the 
Jea^t  as  well  as  the  greatest,  except  those  which  are  introduced 
by  inferior  sj>irils,  are  all  eiernally  necessary,  because  they  are 
the  fittest  that  could  be. 

And  [  might  a<ld,  then  are  i:s  unchangeably  necessary  as  the 
being  of  (iod  himself,  that  is,  vviih  a  conseipiential,  if  not  uitb 
a  sinujjtaiieuus  ntcessity  ;  for  at  least  from  the  very  position  of 
his  essence  ami  existence,  nil  conculvable  thincTs,  with  all  their 
infinite  relations  and  their  eter;ial  Illnesses  aiise,  and  they  all 
appear  to  his  \ie\v  :  And  the  only  one  scheme  of  things  which  is 
most  fit,  is  necessarily  determined  by  him  into  existence  and 
actual  fufiirity,  \\h\i  all  theminiiles,!  j)aris  audajipendices  thereof, 
becJMJse  Ik*  sets  the  superior  iitiiv'>s  of  then)  all  :  Thus  the  least 
n/)/)earance  and  <'\enl  in  the  corjuireal  world  throughout  fill 
the  nin's    of  ei\»A\\ou   awA  yyoVwVvwv^v^  U   unulierahly  necessary, 
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if  not  equally  necessary  with  Grocrs  own  bcins;.    Let  us  see  now 
how  such  a  propositioo  would  sound,  and  with  what  aspect  such 
macheroe  of  things  wouhl  appear  to  our  minds,  if  we  enter  into 
the  detail  of  them.    Then  God  could  not  have  abstained  from 
making  this  our  world  at  all,  nor  from  making  it  just  such  as  it 
is,  nor  withheld  his  hand  from  creation  one  moment  longer : 
then  he  could  not  have  made  one  more  planet  or  star,  or  one  less 
than  he  has  done :  nay,  not  so  much  as  one  atom  or  dust  more  or 
less  in   any  star  or  planet,   nor  have  placed  them  in  any  other 
brm.     He  could  not  have  given   the  sun  one  more  beam,  nor 
any  morning  since  the  creation  one  more  gleam  of  light,  or  ono 
less  siiade  of  darkness.     Then  the  ever-blessed  God  oould  not 
bave  been  happy  one  moment  longer  in  solitude,  or  without  crea- 
tures, nor  begun  to  form  any  part  of  this  universe,  or  this  globe 
earlier  or  later  than  he  did  ;  nor  could  he  liave  caused  one  spire 
of  ^rass  to  grow  on  this  earth,  nor  one  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 
nor  one  sand  more  or  less  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  could  not  con- 
tinue the  material  world,  nor  any  atom  of  it  a  moment  longer 
in  existence,  nor  have  fixed  the  periods  even  of  the  minutest 
beins^  any  otherwise  than  he  has  done.    Not  a  drop  of  rain 
cuultl  fail,  not  a  particle  of  water  flow,  nor  a  dusky  atom  of 
smoke  ascend  in  any  other  manner,  nor  at  any  other  minute 
than  it  doth  ;  nor  could  the   great  God  have  decreed  it  other* 
ivise  in   the  least  ])unctilio,  so  far  as   mere  corporeal  nature  la 
concerned  therein,   because   each  of  these   was   supremely  fit, 
log^c*thcr  with  the  original  train  of  causes  which  necessarily  pro- 
duced them. 

But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  in  any  of  these  minute  and  incon- 
kftiderable  things,  God  may  determine  freely  and  merely  by  hia 
Dwii  will  without  superior  fitness,  why  may  he  not  determine  ten 
thousand  other  tilings,  whicli  seem  to  us  of  greater  importance, 
merely  by  his  own  will  without  superior  fitness  ?     But  on  the 
ooiitrary,  if  God  cannot  do  any  thing  without  the  view  of  supe- 
rior fitness,  this  difficulty   will  extend  to   the  aflkirs  of  human 
nature  also,  and   to  the  works  of  providence,  redemption  and 
qrace,  as  well  as  to  the   inanimate  world  and  God's  creating 
iniluences.     The  Americans  and  the  Hottentots  could  not  have 
heen  formed  otherwise  than  under  such  special  disadvantages; 
nor  could  Great    Britain    have   had  tlie  gospel  withheld  from 
it  one  moment  longer.     Xor  indeed,  according  to  this  scheme, 
could  God  have  withheld  his  Son  from  being  sent  to  redeem 
the    world,    nor  withheld  his  Spirit  with   all  its  gifts  and  in- 
fluences from  the  inhabitants  of    this  globe,  nor  have  omitted 
any  one  miracle   towards  the  propagation   of  this  gos^pel  ;  for 
the  will  of  God  was  absolutely  determined  to  do  all  this  by  itsf 
luperior  fitness. 

What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  a\V  oMt  \>\^^s  ^1 
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the  Nonunion   of  God  ?     Does  it  not  destroy   the  s:lory  of  hu 
liberty  of  choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Uovernor 
and  Benefactor  of  tlic  world,  that  must  free  and  sovereijs^n  a^nl^ 
all  iho  g^lory   of  this  sort   of  freedom  t     Does  it  not  seem  to 
muke  liim  a  kind  of  intelligent  instrument  of  eternal  necessity, 
an   almost    medianical    medium   of  fate,    and   introduce  Mr. 
Uohbes^s  doctrine  of  fatality  and  necessity  into  all  things  thit 
ih}A  hath  to  do  with  P     Doth  it  not  seem  to  represent  Gcd  ass 
being  of  vast  understanding  and  consciousness,  as    well  as  of 
power  and  etticicncy,  but  still  to  leave  him  without  a  will  to  chuie 
among  all  the  objects  within  his  view  ?    In  short,  it  seems  to 
make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  almighty  minister  of  fate  under 
its  universal  and  supreme  influence.    Thus  speaks  the  heatiiea 
stoic  in  a  tragedy  : 

"  Qnse  nexa  suis  curnint  caosis 

Noil  licet  i|isum  vertisse  Jovsm." — Seneat, 

*'  Thus  causes  nio,  a  lun^  connected  train  ; 
Not  Jove  himself  can  break  tli'   eternal  chiiin." 

And  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  sonic  of  the  andentSy 
tli'dt  fate  zcas  above  the  gods. 

Is  it  not  abundantly  better  to  suppose  that  among  theinfi* 
nite  variety  oi  possibles  in  the  survey  of  the  great  God,  there 
niii^hlbe  many  schemes  of  grand  design,  and  many  mediums  of 
aeeoni|>]ishment,  both  in  the  larger  and  minuter  parts  of  tbeniy 
wliicli  inigiit  be  equally  fit  and  proper  ?  And  that  God  by  hii 
own  will  determined  which  scheme  he  would  chuse,  and  wbich 
medium  he  would  tnuke  use  of  to  bring  it  to  pass  ?  And  tlist  he 
made  or  rendered  this  particular  scheme  and  these  mediums  be- 
come, if  I  may  so  express  it,  more  fit  and  good,  that  is,  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  by  his  own  chusing  them  ?  So  a  man,  when 
be  has  once  chosen  for  himself  one  thing  out  of  many  which  he 
proposed  to  himself,  and  all  which  before  ap|>eared  to  him  to  be 
ecpially  good,  makes  that  which  he  has  chosen  particularly  more 
agreeable  and  good  to  himself  by  his  choice  of  it,  and  for  ever 
after  prefers  it  because  his  own  will  has  actually  chosen  it :  He 
delights  in  his  own  free  choice. 

Objection.  Perhaps  it  may  be  replied  hti^e^  that  even  accord' 
iNg  to  the  scheme  that  1  have  proposed^  all  those  things  arc  al- 
lo'Ct'd  to  be  etenialljj  and  ttnchungtabhf  necessary  in  zvhich  G(td 
beholds  a  superior  fitness  ;  and  these  perhaps  are  far  more  i« 
number  than  those  uhich  have  no  such  superior  fitnessy  or 
which  in  themselves  are  equal  and  indijferent :  And  then  i^ 
xiciU  follow  that  even  in  this  scheme  of  viine^/ataliti/  is  iidrO' 
iluced  into  Jar  the  greatest  parts  of  the  works  of  Cod,*    For 

*  Another  objection  is   raised  here.     If  therr  be  any  one  tbin|r  to  which 
God  if  luflaeuced  by  tupetiot  (ivueM,  x^sivi  \%f4V%\vv^  :  and  if  «acb  a  fjitalitj  b< 
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^thert  be  the  least  degree  of  inequality  in  anv  trto  or  more 
MettSj  the  divine  visdom  beholds  ity  a?td  Jlmh  out  the  supe* 
mrfitnestf  and  is  determined  threby ;  And  then  profmbly 
there  are  but  few  thins^s  left  xvhick  hare  such  a  perftrt  equality 
'n  them^  as  to  be  the  objects  of  free  choice :  All  the  rest  is  mere 
ite. 

Answer.  But  to  this  I  answer,  That  if  we  suppose  no  more 
lisn  two  diBerent  sorts  of  worlds  to  have  had  e(|ual  fiiiioss  in  the 
ifine  view,  before  lie  chose  to  create  one  of  them,  tos^ctlicr  with 
lie  creatures  and  the  inhabitants  in  tlieni,  then  it  follows  that 
iTcrj  creature  and  every  circumstance  of  every  creature  in  this 
ne  universe  or  world,  which  God  lias  actually  chosen  and 
retted,  were  all  matters  of  indiRerence,  and  conserjuentiy  were 
he  object  of  his  free  choice  :  F^or  thous^h  every  creature  in  this 
iniverse,  or  the  world  which  is  now  made,  sliould  be  allowed  to 
lave  a  superior  fitness  with  rej^rd  to  the  place  it  hohls  in  this 
iresent  universe,  which  is  very  im])robable,  and  more  than  can 
>e  proved,  yet  I  think  we  must  own  that  every  individual  part 
If  creature  of  this  world,  together  with  this  world  itself,  once 
itood  in  the  view  of  God  as  a  matter  of  more  indiderence,  and 
ID  object  of  free  choice,  since  another  sort  of  world  miii;ht  have 
been  created,  with  all  its  diftereut  parts,  creatures  or  inhabitants. 
AVe  might  proceed  furthur,  and  say  the  same  concerning  every 
aingle  planet,  and  the  creatures  or  inhabitants  in  it,  and  perhaps 
eoQcerniiig  every  large  spot  of  land,  every  mountain,  every 
inland,  every  sea  and  river  in  any  of  these  planets,  that  they 
miglit  have  been  altered  as  to  some  atoms  or  drops  that  com- 
poiethem,  though  the  other  parts  of  that  planetary  world  had 
Wen  the  same  :  And  this  reasonable  supposition  provides  objects 
^ughforthe  divine  choice,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  God 
to  exert  itself.  We  niiglit  also  descend  to  niucli  minuter  ])arts 
of  tlie creation,  to  every  tree,  and  leaf,  and  ilower,  to  every  ])lant 
ittd  animal,  to  every  feather  and  hair  of  fowl  and  beast,  as  well 
u  to  the  inanimate  parts  of  any  of  these  globes  :  There  does 
Dot  seem  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  that  every  minute  part,  and 

Ere  and  fibre  of  every  species  and  of  every  individual  should 
precisely  what  they  now  are,  even  though  tlie  chief  part  of 

>lliwcd  in  nn«  thing  why  may  it  not  in  all  ?  Or  if  one  or  a  few  tuch  iostanrns 
loGudS  workt  do  tiui  infer  fAtnlity,  why  shoulil  many  ur  aU  infer  it?  Aiihwer 
'•  Af  we  do  riot  charge  the  doctrin*  uf  fiiijlity  ou  men  upon  a  Kuppniition  of  !<omr 
»f  the  voliiionn  or  actions  of  mftn  to  be  detf^rnained  necessarily,  sinre  the  rtsl 
id  jzretttst  part  are  free,  to  neither  can  fatality  he  charged  on  f^od,  since  the 
hiet  and  largest  partftf  hia  actions  ad  extra  are  free  also,  a«  will  appear  further 
ti  what  fillowtf:  II.  WhatHntver  ideas  or  propnnitiuns,  wh'tt^oeT^r  eternal 
'uihf,  or  nilea  of  virtue  may  he  necessary  in  the  divine  mind,  yet  there  'n  not 
)  much  aa  the  real  existence  of  one  creature  necessary,  and  so  fiitalitv  is  nt- 
srly  excluded  ;  since  aU  ciftAtr.d  hein^^s  are  contingent  t.Il  th«  will  of  Ood  d'- 
rrnainc  tbem  into  existence.  See  JiHljuhy  I.  pfCeding.  H'.c  dUo  the  answer  to 
i«  ubjectioD  in  this  very  page. 
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tlie  form  of  each  of  tlimi  were  tlic  same  an  it  is :  And  this  vrill 
8(ill  provide  now  olijccU  for  the  choice  of  God,  and  his  perfect 
liberty.     Thus  his  actions  of  free  choice  in  our  world  will  Im 
vastly  more  numerous  tlian  those  to  which  he  is  any  way  deter* 
niined  hy  a  8U  peri  or  fitness.     Nay,  every  act  of  God  and  his  de« 
termination  of  any  or  every  circumstance  relating  to  every  crea- 
ture in  tlie  present  universe,  will  be  an  act  of  his  free  choice  or 
liberty  of  indifference,  if  we  allow,  as  I  said  before,  but  two  gt^ 
heral  schemes  of  a  creable  universe  to  have   been   equally  fit: 
even  though  every  particular  part  of  each  universe  were  sappo* 
sod  to  be  necessary  to  its  own  whole,  and  therefore  supremely 
fit  in  that  particular  universe,  if  language  will  allow  such  an  ex- 
pression.   This  doctrine  therefore  is  so  far  from  fatality  in  every 
part  of  it,  that  it  makes  every  creature  or  existent  being  in  the 
present  natural  world  the  object  of  God's  free  choice. 

Didiculty  II.  According  to  this  supposed  scheme,  that  is, 
if  one  sin<;le  thing  be  the  only  fittest,  and  if  God  be  determined 
iiecesj^arily  to  this  one  thing,  then  the  free  grace  and  goodness 
of  (iod,  and  the  special  thuiikfulneMS  of  man  for  his  benelitsi, 
siem  to  bo  much  diminishcfd,  and  in  some  measure  precluded ; 
For  in  this  >io\v  of  tiiinsrs,  God  could  not  bestow  one  grain  of 
favolu*  more  or  less  upon  any  creature  than  lie  hath  done ;  uor 
could  lie  have  cho&en  any  other  object  for  tlic  exercise  of  bis 
mercy  arid  goodness,  either  among  the  varieties  of  the  animal  or 
intellectual  creatures  than  what  he  has  chosen.  And  would  not 
this  take  away  a  great  part  of  my  obligation  to  thankfulness  for 
any  of  his  benolits,  and  in  some  measure  cancel  my  obligations 
to  thank  him  for  his  choice  of  me  to  be  the  object  of  them,  if  I 
nniai  believe  that  God  could  not  have  withheld  these  benefits  from 
n.e,  nor  could  have  chosen  any  other  object  for  those  blessings 
which  he  has  made  mcjmrtaker  of,  nor  given  me  a  grain  less  of 
any  good  thing  wiiich  I  enjoy  relating  to  this  life  or  another  ? 
It  is  true,  you  will  say,  God  has  done  me  as  much  good  as  he 
could  do,  and  therefore  I  am  under  the  highest  obligations  to 
him  :  liut  lot  it  be  remembered  also,  if  I  may  dare  to  express 
tin:  co.':se«{ucnce  of  this  opinion,  that  he  has  made  me  as  un- 
tujpjiy  as  1)0  could  make  me,  according  to  this  seheme,  and 
's'-ii  \\\\'}{\ior  tins  docs  not  diminish  or  vacate  a  great  part  of 
this  oinii;;itl(m. 

V>  ill  not  iliis  destroy,  or  at  least  vastly  abate  the  reasons  of 
t^ruliiinli-  :ind  l«)\e  to  God  in  those  who  receive  his  favours,  wiiea 
kind's  ji:id  slaves,  rieh  men  and  beggars,  strong  men  and  crip* 
jiles,  crealures  \\ii()so  lifo  is  fdled  with  pain  and  poverty,  or 
whose  wiiolo  period  of  life  is  alHuence  and  ease,  were  distin- 
i^Miisijei  cn!y  an  t  necessarily  by  the  superior  fitness  of  their  cir- 
i'lnns^iii.c^'s  r  What  is  there  of  free  uiercy  in  his  ilisposal  of  be- 
(M'fii^  '     WliaioaA  VQ&a^o(  tcv!(^vc^  vu  the  decree  or  providence 
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nf  God,  which  distinguishes  the  hajipy  from  the  miserable  ? 
Whwt  \^  it  that  raises  them  above  the  others,  but  that  God  was 
leeessarily  determined  to  divide  these  distinct  portions  to  them 
ill  by  the  superior  fitness  of  things  ?  And  have  not  Abraham  the 
Heod  of  God,  David  the  King,  Paul  the  apostle,  Sir  Isaac 
Sfewton  the  philosopher,  Judas  the  traitor,  irus  the  cripple^ 
Daviis  the  slave,  and  Jack  Adams  the  idiot,  all  equal  reason 
tt  thankfulness  to  the  free  bounty  of  their  Maker,  since  so  far 
IS  he  acted-  in  their  composition  of  mind  or  body,  or  in  their 
Nriginal  circumstances  of  h'fo,  he  determined  each  in  such  a 
Murticular  manner,  because  his  own  will  was  thus  necessarily 
Ictermined,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

III.  If  there  be  but  one  such  superior  fitness  among  all  the 
mds  and  means  which  are  in  the  comprehensive  survey  of  God, 
lod  if  God  be  under  an  unalterable  necessity  of  determining 
iccording  to  tliis  superior  fitness,  thence  it  will  follow  that  every 
ihing  possible  is  necessary,  and  every  thinc^  that  is  not  necessary 
a  impossible.  There  is  scarce  any  real  difference  between  thin^ 
lecessary,  and  things  possible,  even  in  the  view  of  Go<l  himseu^ 
looording  to  this  scheme  of  all  things  being  determined  by  su- 
preme fitness.  The  difference  is  chieflv  in  our  apprehension,  by 
reason  of  our  short-siglited  views  of  thmgs,  who  cannot  discover 
this  superior  fitness.  But  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight  of  God, 
leoording  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  is  possible  to  be  done  by 
Ghnl  himself  but  what  hath  this  superior  fitness,  and  that  is 
ibrays  necessary,  and  must  be  done.  And  according  to  this 
Dfiinion  also,  what  is  not  necessary  is  really  impossible,  and  can 
never  come  into  existence,  because  it  has  not  this  superior  fitness. 
[n  this  way  of  thinking,  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  a  medium 
leCween  the  necessity  of  what  is  future,  and  the  impossibility  of 
bat  which  is  not  future,  since  there  is  but  one  fittest  means  or 
nd,  and  is  necessarily  future ;  but  what  is  not  fittest  is  for  ever 
mpossible,  and  always  was  so.  Now  does  not  this  appear  strange 
ina  incredible  doctrine  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  ol^ected  here,  that  this  way  of  talking 
onfounds  metaphysical  necessity  with  moral  necessity,  which  are 
rery  distinct  things.  A  metaphysical  necessity,  say  some,  is  a 
lecessity  arising  from  the  essence  or  nature  of  things,  and  takes 
ilace  only  where  the  opposite  implies  a  contradiction  ;  so  all  the 
temi- diameters  of  a  circle  are  necessarily  equal,  because  it  is  in- 
consistent in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  be  unequal.  But 
I  moral  necessity  is  that  whereby  a  most  wise  being  is  necessarily 
ed  to  chuse  that  which  is  best,  or  to  act  that  which  is  fittest. 
ffow  in  this  view  there  is  a  wide  difference,  say  they,  betwixt 
;biDffS  necessary  and  possible,  that  is,  things  that  are  mctaphy- 
lically  possible  wherein  there  is  no  inconsistence  in  the  nature  of 
ifalngs,  and  such  are  ten  thousand  essences  which  yet  shall  never 
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exiit :  And  tUs  is  very  different  from  a  thing;  which  u  moraHf 
DQceMary,  that  is,  which  an  all^wise  Being  wills  and  chases  out 
of  ten  thousand  supposed  possibles,  because  of  its  superior  fit- 
ness, even  though  divine  wisdom  cannot  chuse  otherwise.  Bat 
to  this  I  answer, 

That  in  phifosophieal  strictness  and  the  troth  of  things,  tiib 
moral  necessity  and  impossibility  ^  and  this  metaphysical  neoessittf 
attd  impossibility  will  appear  to  be  very  near  a*kin  :  And  thou^ 
there  may  be  some  difference  between  these  two  necessaries,  viz. 
moral  and  metaphysical,  as  to  the  immediate  and  proxime  cause 
aiwi  reason  of  their  necessity,  yet  the  necessity  oi  both  of  them 
is  a  physical  or  natural  necessity,  they  are  both  equally  strong 
and  unalterable,  and  the  origiual  cause  and  reason  why  both  of 
them  are  necessary,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  I  might 
say  the  same  also  concerning  their  impossibility  :  As  for  exam- 
pie  ;  if  the  being  A  cannot  possibly  exist  because  it  carries  in  it 
some  ideas  or  properties  wliich  are  naturally  inconsistent,  so  nei- 
ther can  B  possibly  exist,  because  it  doth  not  carry  in  it  a  supe-  ' 
rior  fitness ;  since,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  inconsistent 
^vith  tlie  nature  of  the  all-wibe  God  to  make  B  exist,  because  it 
was  not  supremely  fit ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  in  the  ^nature  of 
tliiugs  that  B  should  ever  come  into  existence,  because  it  wanted 
one  property  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  its  existing,  and  that 
is  supreme  fitness :  Thus  from  the  very  nature  of  God,  and  from 
the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that  B  should  ever  exiit. 
And  how  much  does  tliis  differ  from  a  natural  or  physical  impos- 
sibility ?  Hence  it  appears,  according  to  this  hy{xithesis,  that  it 
was  true  from  eternity  that  every  thing  was  naturally  impossible 
which  had  not  in  its  nature  this  superior  fitness ;  and  if  it 
had  in  its  nature  this  superior  fitness,  then  it  was  not  onlj 
possible,  hut  had  a  sort  of  natural  necessity  to  exist,  which  vms 
the  thing  I  undertook  to  prove,  and  which  is  the  difficulty  under 
which  this  opinion  still  seems  to  labour,  notwithstanding  tlie  ofier- 
cd  distinction. 

IV.  Another  difficultv  that  seems  to  bear  hard  upon  this 
hypothesis,  of  all  things  being  determined  by  superior  fitness ^  is 
this,  viz.  Then  there  would  be  scarce  any  real  difference  between 
the  moral  and  the  positive  laws  of  God.  The  one  would  be 
every  whit  as  necessary  as  the  other,  both  in  themselves  as  laws, 
and  with  regard  to  God  the  law-giver :  For  if  all  the  positive 
commands  and  institutions  of  God  are  given  because  he  saw  an 
antecedent  fitness  and  goodness  in  tliem  superior  to  any  other 
commands  that  could  be  given  at  that  time,  and  in  Uiose  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  ail  his  moral  commands  are  given  upon  the  same 
reason,  will  it  not  follow  that  tiie  positive  laws  are  as  ne^iessary 
for  that  time  and  those  circumstances  as  the  moral  laws  are  in  cIl 
titfies  aiid  circum^lauc(^%>    l.^^^^  >vUQwing  this  difference,  that 
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he  moral  commands  are  necessary  at  all  times  and  occasions,  and 
he  positive  only  on  some  particular  occasions.  And  upon  this 
lypothesis,  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  Qod  to  have  altered 
he  positive  commands  on  those  particular  oc9asions,  than  it  is  in 
lit  power  to  change  the  moral  commands  on  any  occasion  what- 
loever.  Then  every  pin  and  tack  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses, 
(Very  little  punctilio  and  circumstance  in  all  the  Levitical  rites  of 
>arification  and  sacrifice,  every  colour  and  thread  which  is  of 
livine  appointment  in  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the  vest- 
Dents  of  the  priest,  were  as  necessary  at  that  time  and  place  as 
he  ten  commands,  or  any  rule  of  virtue  and  piety  whatso- 
!ver ;  aince  they  did  necessitate  and  determine  the  will  of  Qod 
0  appoint  them  by  his  seeing  a  superior  fitness  and  ffoodness  in 
hem  all.  It  is  true  indeed,  we  who  are  short-sighted  creatures, 
nd  cannot  penetrate  so  far  into  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things 
annot  find  oiit  the  positive  commands  of  God  by  our  reasoning. 
It  we  can  many  of  the  greater  and  more  obvious  moral  laws ;  yet 
et  it  be  observed  also,  that  these  moral  laws  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  them,  and  in  their  application  to  particular 
I,  perhaps  can  hardly  be  found  out  by  our  short  and  feeble 
eaaonings ;  and  ii>  this  respect  the  difference  between  moral  and 
Kwitive  laws  would  grow  less  aud  less,  even  with  regard  to  ns, 
ill  in  many  instances  the  diflerence  would  vanish.  But  with  re* 
(ard  to  Qod  hiinsel'*,  and  in  the  nature  of  thipgs,  they  would  be 
loth  equally  necessary,  and  Qod  could  not  appoint  any  Of  them 
otherwise  tlian  he  has  done. 

V.  Then  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  any  liberty  of 
hoice  and  inf.^frerence  in  the  world,  or  at  least  only  among  im- 
icrfect  intelligent  beings  who  are  endowed  with  wills,  and  that 
lut  seldom  too  :  And  this  very  liberty  would  arise  merely  from 
heir  imperfection,  that  is,  because  in  some  things  they  could  not 
ind  the  superior  fitness,  since  they  cannot  extend  their  know* 
edge  deep  and  wide  enough  to  see  alt  the  fitnesses  and  unfit* 
ie!»cs  of  things.  For  according  to  this  scheme,  all  the  decreed 
tnd  actions  of  Qod  the  most  perfect  Spirit,  about  himself,  or 
>bout  his  creatures,  would  be  ever  necessary ;  and  all  the  ma^ 
erijl  creation,  tlie  whole  universe  of  bodies,  and  every  natu- 
ml  motion  therein,  so  far  as  ordained  by  God  even  in  their 
cmotest  causes,  would  be  necessary  from  the  beginning  to 
he  end  of  all  things :  And  a  very  wise  man  who  sees  the 
itneKKes  of  things,  weuld  have  scarce  any  thing  of  this  firee- 
kmi,  for  he  would  be  always  necessarily  determined  in  his  choice 
ly  this  superior  fitness. 

.But  let  us  think  a  little  further  on  this  point :  If  this  opinipn 
were  true  in  the  whole  scheme,  and  all  spirits,  perfect  or  imper- 
bfct,  were  necessarily  determined  to  act  according  as  things  ai{j* 
peared  fit  or  unfit  to  the  mind,  and  if  these  ik^^easaKie^^  x^^t^ 
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the  necessary  result  of  4he  situation  of  man  or  other  mteDigent 
creatures,  whether  wise  or  uuwise,  amonij;  a  irariety  of  •lyMli; 
then,  1  thingt  there  would  be  no  free<k>tn  of  choice,  no  Iibeftj 
of  indifiereore  at  all,  no  pro|ier  8i*If-determiniug  power,  eitber 
in  beaircn  or  eurtb,  either  in  Gad^  aitgfeis,  or  men,  bat  sU 
would  be  one  huge  scheme  of  fatalitj  both  in  the  intelleotual  aaid 
material  worlds 

Shall  it  be  replied  here,  what  ?  Is  there  no  liberty  of  indif* 
ibrence  to  be  found  an^  where  but  where  the  ol^eota  are  entirelj 
^iial  ?  Have  I  not  liberty  of  choice,  when  I  GbttM  one  boose 
to  dwell  in,  or  prefer  one  piece  of  cloth  to  wear  rathei^  thsa 
another,  Jbccanael  6nd  ono  bkter  and  fitter  for  my  aaa  tiian  aoo- 
ther  ?  Does  not  all  the  world  call  this  a  liberty  of  choice^ 
tnd  proper  freedom  of  the  will,  notwitlistanding  the  snperior 
quafificationa  or  motives  that  inclined  me  to  chnae  this  aad 
refuse  thai  ?  , 

I  answer,  and  allow  this  to  be  aiproper  freedom  or  fiberty 
eC  choice,  supposing  the  will  only  to  be^  directed  and  ioelined  by 
these  motives,  and  not  powerfully  and  necessarily  determined  by 
them.  But  if  once  we  assert  the  will  to  be  necesaari/y  determiB- 
ed  by  these  motives,  then  it  has  no  proper  sclf-determmicg  power 
in  tliese  instances,  and  the  very  idea  of  proper  liberty  vanishes 
and  is  lost.  And  indeed  what  great  difference  will  there  be  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit,  if  both  are  determined  to  move  or  set 
only  by  external  influences  ?  Both  would  be  inactive  or  incapable 
of  self  activity ;  but  one  would  have  a  consciousness  of  its  actioas 
which  the  other  has  not  Is  it  not  much  better  tberetbre  to  sop* 
pose,  that  the  influence  of  motives  in  the  understanding  reacbies 
no  further  than  to  direct  the  willy  without  a  certain  or  necessary 
determination  of  it,  wheresoever  there  are  motives  arising  from 
superior  fitness  ?  And  may  we  not  reasonably  conceive  both  ia 
this  miiverse,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  |>ossible8,  tliat  there  are 
millions  of  objects  wherein  this  superior  fitness  either  is  not,  or 
does  net  appear ;  and  here  is  still  a  larger  space  for  the  exercise 
ii  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  and  wherein  tiie  will  is  determined 
by  notlqpg  )>ut  itself!. 

VI.  It  may  be  considered  as  another  difiicttltv  and  hardshiii 
which  would  attend  this  opinion,  that  there  are  e  great  number 
of  scriptures  which  would  have  a  most  absurd  sound,  if  they 
were  to  be  interpreted  o)K>n  this  foot,  viz.  the  neceMsarif  determi* 
nation  of  the  will  of  God  in  every  thing  by  the  antecedent  and 
superior  Jitness  of  things.  There  is  no  act  of  providence  or 
grace  which  the  scripture  represents  as  a  free  favour  of  the  bits* 
aed  God,  but  would  be  hereby  made  necessary,  and  Chnl  woald 
be  limited  to  that  one  object  and  that  one  action.  JLiet  laa  coou* 
der  a  few  particulars  : 
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rrf  /Ay  father Sf  Abraham,  haac  and  Jacobs  therefore  he 
$e  their  seed  after  them:  But  in  trutli,  according  to  this  doc- 
le,  iic  loved  thcro  because  they  wore  tlie  fittest  for  his  love,  and 
d  could  not  do  otlicrwlMc;  and  lie  chose  them  and  their  seed, 
aiise  be  could  make  no  other  choice.  Deut.  xxi.  5.  The 
^tt  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister 
o  him ;  that  is,  because  he  saw  such  a  superior  fitness  in  the 
s  of  Levi,  that  he  could  not  chuse  any  other  tribe.  1  Sam. 
24.  God  chose  Saul  to  make  him  a  kingy  but  he  was  de« 
nincd  to  it  by  the  superior  fitness  of  this  choice.  Ps.  cxxxii. 
The  Lord  hath  chosen  Sion^  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
itation ;  that  is,  because  he  saw  it  so  fit,  that  he  could  not 
ise  any  otlier  dwelling  in  that  a^e.  1  Cor.  i.  27.  God  hath 
sen  the  foolish  things  of  this  "joorld^  and  the  weak  ihings^  and 
9gs  that  arc  despised.  It  is  true,  he  gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz. 
\  he  might  confound  the  wise^  &.c.  but  then  it  is  plain,  be  could 
have  chosen  the  wise,  the  uiiglity  and  the  honourable. 
*he88.  ii.  13.  God  hath  from,  tne  beginning  chosen  you  to 
nation;  that  is,  because  it  was  supremely  fit,  that  he  could 
pass  you  by  witliout  chasing  you.  How  frequent  is  the  ex* 
MrtOQ  in  scripture  of  (iod^s  chusing  this  or  that  person  or 
ig,  tliis  or  tliat  family  or  nation,  lor  particular  purposes  in 
providei\pe  and  grace  ?  And  it  is  represented  still  as  a 
Iter  of  free  favour  :  But  according  to  this  interpretation,  there 

0  true  liberty  of  choice  or  free  mercy  in  all  these  things,  since 
*e  was  such  a  superior  fitness  on  that  side,  that  it  was  not  {}os- 
e  for  God  to  have  determined  or  chose  otherwise. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  some  other  texts,  Eph.  ii.  4.  God 
}  is  rich  in  merely  for  hjs  ^reat  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, — 
i  quickened  us  together  with  Christ :  But  according  to  this 
lion,  be  could   not  possibly   have  loved  the   Ephesians  less 

1  be  did,  nor  let  them  go  on  in  their  death  of  trespasses  and 
I  without  quickening  grace.  1  Tim.  i.  JO.  /  reus  before  a 
phemer  and  a  persecutor^  saith  St.  Paul,  but  I  obtained 
cy — and    the  grace  of  God,  was  exceeding  abundant.     But 

opinion  would  interpret  the  words,  that  God  could  not  with- 
1  mercy  from  me,  and  therefore  I  obtained  it :  and  the  grace 
(rod  was  exceeding  abundant  to  me,  because  it  was  not  possible 
bould  have  been  less.  Roqa.  ix.  23,  24.  That  he  might 
fce  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy — 
of  the  Jews  onli/y  but  also  of  the  Gentiles :  But  tliis 
lion  obscures  these  riches  of  glorious  grace,  by  shewing  that 
I  could  chuse  no  other  vessels  of  mercy  but  the  Jews  of  old 
5,  and  the  Gentiles  afterward,  and  in  tlrat  proportion  in  which 
diosethem.  Rom.  x.  20.  Isaiah  grows  very  bold  and  saithy 
as  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;  that  is,  God  was  ne- 
«nly  determined  by  the  superior  and  auVece^^uX  ^Vvl^^a;^  v!l 
gu  to  be  found  of  tbo$e  who  never  soug\\X\u\u. 
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And  if  we  retd  the  whole  ninth  obaptar  to  the  RoiMOii  we 

Ihid  God  it  there  represented  as  making  a  distinction  of  merej 

between  Isaac  and  Isbmaely  between  Jacob  and  Esan,  iMtweea 

the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  first  in^  &TOur  of  the  Jews,  and  afUr- 

wards  rejecting  the  Jews,  and  receiTine  the  Gtefitile8<  Let  these 

texts  he  construed  in  what  sense  you  please  with  regard  to  pcr- 

sonSi  or  fiunilies,  or  nations,  or  with  regard  to  temporal,  spirir 

tnal,  or  eternal  blessings,  still  all  are  represented  b^  the  aposde 

as  instances  of  Gk>d's  soverrign  goodness  and  special  mercf ,  is 

.the  free  choice  of  .some,  and  the  neglecting  of  others.     Bat 

according  to  this  opinion,  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  liberty  of 

choice  or  indifi^ence  with  God  in  any  of  these  sctions  ;  for  be 

cauld  haire  acted  no  otherwise  tliau  he  did  in  any  one  puiK^lio  of 

ice  or  providence  :  His  will  was  necessarily  determined  sa  to 

his  benefits  of  every  Und,  and  to  the  persons  who  were  objodi 

of  them,  by  antecedent  auperior  fitness,  so  that  he  could  not  bsve 

bestowed  nor  withheld  theso  blessings  in  any  other  manner  tbsn 

he  has  withheld  or  bestowed  them. 

I  graut  always,  and  have  always  ii^anted,  that  wheresoever 
there  is  such  an  antecedent  superior  fitness  of  tilings,  God  scU 
according  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it  ;  and  particolarly  io 
all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor  and  Uistributer  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  he  has  a  constant  regard^  to  vice  sud 
virtue,  to  superior  fitness  and  unfitness,  though  he  may  reward 
or  rather  bestow  beyond  our  merit,  or  he  may  punish  less.  And 
even  in  acts  of  mere  bounty  and  free  goodness,  we  must  alwa]fs 
grant  and  suppose  him  never  to  act  what  is  not  fit.  Yet  we  may 
also  suppose,  when  we  consider  God  as  a  Benefactor,  that  in  bis 
infinite  survey  of  things,  there  may  be  a  thousand  equally  fit 
objects  for  bis  goodness,  and  a  thousand  equal  ways  of  manifest- 
ing it.  Now  this  reasonable  supposition  leaves  him  a  very  large 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  goodness  and  pleasure,  and 
the  free-determinations  of  his  will  and  choice,  both  as  to  the  bles- 
sings which  he  bestows,  and  the  persons  or  nations  on  whom  be 
bestows  them. 

Let  us  take  one  further  stop,  and  shew  that  even  the  grsce 
of  God  in  sending  his  own  Son  to  redeem  us,  is  much  obscured 
by  this  opinion  of  the  constant  determination  of  the  will  of  God 
by  some  superior  fitness  ;  John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  (he  srorU 
thai  fie  gave  his  onlif  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  believeth  os 
him  should  not  perish,  but  hate  eternal  life ;  that  is,  accordingto 
tins  opinion,  God  so  greatly  loved  the  tporld  of  mankind  becsuie 
he  saw  it  antecedently  most  fit  for  his  love,  and  therefore  oookl 
not  love  it  less ;  and  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  because  be 
saw  it  so  supremely  fit,  that  he  could  not  witiihold  him  ;  and  be 
made  this  covenant  of  i^race  and  proi>osal  of  salvation,  that  sr^^ 
S9€vcr  beliei'Cth  in  him  should  mC  jferish^  bei»aaae  this  propox' 
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was  sa  supremely  fit  also,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  make 
any  other  covenant  or  any  other  proposal  of  salvation.  Verse  17. 
Cod  sent  not  his  Son  to  copdemn  the  zrorld^  that  is,  because  he 
smw  it  unfit  that  he  should  do  so,  and  therefore  he  could  not  Ifave 
sent  his  Son  on  this  dreadful  errand.  Romans  v.  8.  God  com-* 
mendeth  his  iove  towards  t/5,  in  that  while  xve  were — sinners^ 
Christ  ditdfor  us  ;  but  according  to  this  doctrine  he  was  so  neces- 
sarily <letermined  to  give  this  particular  instance  of  love  to  sin- 
ners, and  to  save  them  in  this  manner,  that  he  could  not  have 
refused  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  them.  What  contrary  turns 
would  this  sort  of  ptiilosophy  give  to  this  most  divine  instance  of 
free  and  rich  mercy  in  all  the  bible  ? 

GKve  me  leave  at  the  end  of  this  catalogue  of  scriptures,  to 
dte  two  or  three  which  represent  to  us  in  a  more  express  manner, 
that  the  will  of  God  often  determines  itself  without  such  a  suppo- 
sition of  superior  fitnesses,  that  he  may  display  his  own  godhead, 
and  the  independence  of  his  actions.  Rom.  ix,  15.  cited  from 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee, 
and  I  mil  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee  :  and  I  will 
be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  I  mil  shew  mercy  on 
^hom  I  will  shew  mercy.  Now,  as  the  name  of  the  Lord  is,  / 
am  what  I  am,  or  I  will  be  what  I  will  be  ;  Exod.  iii.  14.  so  his 
correspondent  character  in  matters  of  pure  grace  and  bounty  is, 
/  triU  do  what  I  will  do  ;  that  is,  the  will  of  God  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  bounty  is  a  self-governing  principle,  and  is  deter- 
roin€>d  only  by  itself  in  his  most  free  and  sovereign  instances  of 
grace  and  blessing  ;  he  hath  no  other  determination  but  what 
arises  from  within  himself,  even  the  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will. 

How  often  is  this  thought  repeated  in  the  word  of  God  ? 
How  frequently  is  this  given  as  the  only  reason  of  his  conduct, 
in  his  works  of  creation,  and  in  his  distributions  of  blessings  in 
the  kingdom  of  providence  and  the  kingdom  of  grace  ?  Mat. 
xi.  26.  Even  so,  Father ,  because  it  pleased  thee.  Rev.  iv.  11. 
Thou  hast  created  all  things,  O  Lord,  and  for  thy  pleasure  thy 
are  and  were  created.  Isa.  xlvi.  9, 10.  /  am  God,  and  none  else 
— I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.  Mat.  xx.  14,  15.  Is  it  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?  I  will  give  to  this  last 
even  as  unto  thee,  Rom.  ix.  18.  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he 
will. — The  blessed  Grod,  considered  as  a  Creator  and  as  a  Bene* 
factor,  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ; 
in  a  thousand  instances  his  own  wul  is  liis  counsellor  :  He  acts 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will  which  he  hath  pur- 
posed within  himself;  Eph.  i.  5,  9,  11. 

And  here  let  me  conclude  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
xi.  dt,  90.  who,  when  he  had  been  tracing  out  the  methods  of  die 
cooduct  of  Qq4  towards  the  Jews  and  Gentiles^  leaves  the 
springs  and  rei^sons  of  theip  all  entirely  wv\\)\u\vv\sa^^)  ^xA 
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»dore»  the  great  iDComprelicnsible  ;  How  unsearchahle  an  hi 
jttdgmenU,  and  his  aays  past  finding  out  !  Of  him,  and  by  him, 
and  for  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  ana  ner. 
Arnea. 
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PREFACE 

TO  "THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST, ''&c. 


X  HE  aMiMr  oTlliefle  pap«n  has  been  often  frieved  to  te*  rach  &  new  »ort 
•f  cfarittianitj  paMisbed  and  propagated  m  the  worid,  as  leares  out  tktp-opi" 
iiaiary  saer^/ke  •f  mar  blessed  Smrumr^  imd  ike  eanctifyinff  operaiiomt  of  the 
H^bfS/ririiy  which  in  hia  eateem  nre  two  of  the  chief  gloriea  of  the  gospel 
He  hiimhl  J  hopea  it  waa  n  ainoere  teal  for  thn«e  momentona  trutha  that  set 
hia  pen  to  work,  Vid  a  juat  aeoae  of  the  influenofe  which  theae  tMtha  bars 
upon  almost  all  that  piety  and  virtiiey  Which  can  be  called  cfariatiaB* 


i 


He  leares  it  to  more  learned  writers  to  manage  this  controreray  in  a  ittf 
of  strict  and  regular  dispute.  Ho  hath  chosen  this  nuanner  ef  psblishiDf  bis 
sentiments,  with  some  hope  that  they  may  be  better  accepted  by  those  who 
stand  in  most  need  of  them,  and  particularly  by  the  polite  readera  of  tbeagc, 
who  aeek  something  to  entertain,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  profit.  If  there  < 
are  any  sudden  starts  of  thought  fbnnd  here  out  of  place,  any  abrupt  aenteseei  j 
or  paragraphs  without  tliat  logical  method  or  exact  connexion,  which  wooid 
he  expected  in  a  set  discourse  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  thia  book  is  hot  i 
aort  of  eonveretUian^pieee  among  a  &w  private  friends,  who  pretend  BOtt» 
theological  accuracies. 

As  to  the  names  introduced  in  this  conversation,  they  are  not  designed  to 
represent  any  particular  person  living :  But  if  any  of  my  readers  should  find 
their  own  principles  and  their  character  described  under  the  sentiments  of 
Agrippa  or  Cavennr,  the  author  entreats  them  to  beliefethat  they  are  the  per- 
sons for  whose  sake  he  took  this  pains,  and  he  begs  the  favour  of  tbeoi  to 
read  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  a  temper  of  mind  auitedtotbe 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  make  scripture  tbcir 
only  judge  of  truth  and  error  in  this  debate.  And  may  the  good  Spirit  of  God 
render  this  little  discourse  useful  to  put  some  stop  to  the  growth  of  these  dan^ 
oos  opinions,  to  recover  those  who  are  fallen  into  error,  and  to  establish  oUier) 
who  are  wavering  in  such  important  points  of  the  christian  faith. 
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THE  SACRIFICE   OF   CHRIST, 

AND   TRE 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  &c 

.    I. — The    Introduction  ;    or^   jigrippa's   Crud    recited 

and  opposed, 

lere  no  other  way  to  defend  chrisdanityy  itaith  Paalinut  to 
lends,  is  there  no  other  way  to  refute  the  cavils  of  thedeMt^ 
f  yieUlinj^  up  the  peculiar  glories  ot  the  gospel  }  Can  it ' 
be  vindioated  as  dmne,  unless  we  reduce  it  ahnost  to  the 
dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  with  Jesus  Christ  set  at  the 
of  them  only  astf  grra^  prophet?  Many  a  doubter  is  not 
•o  far  from  Christianity  as  to  deny  the  facts  on  which  our 
religion  depends  ;  and  they  will  allow  that  the  christian 
on  in  general  is  supported  by  these  facts,  which  have  been 
red  down  to  us  by  a  notorious  and  incontestable  manner  of 
DCe  :  But  the  sjiecial  and  important  doctrines  of  this  religion, 
IS  iheMocriJice  of  Christ  as  a  proper  atone  went  for  iin^  And 
mctification  by  the  Hoft/  Spinty  which  are  taught  so'fre- 
ly  and  so  expressly  in  the  new  I'estament,  carry  something 
in  so  disgustfiil,  not  only  to  the  relish  of  our  modem  infidelt, 
leral,  but  also  to  the  prejudices  of  some  who  profess  chris- 
fj  that  they  would  fain  evade  these  truths,  and  quit  them* 
I  of  them  by  sucii  a  construction  as  really  destroys  them, 
ipa  is  a  christian  of  this  stamp,  a  gentleman,  as  I  am  told, 

considerable  estate  ;  but  it  is  said,  he  makes  a  shining 
i  when  he  appears  in  company.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a 
le  of  his  gospel,  and  was  informed  it  is  the  general  sen^e  of 

of  his  acquaintance  both  in   town  and  country.     I  have 
mper  here,  and  he  expresses  liia  creed  in  the  following 

*  When  the  gentile  nations  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
3od  and  his  worship,  and  buried  it  under  an  immense  load 
|)erstitious  follies ;  when  they  had  banished  a  great  part  of 
lity  from  their  minds  as  well  as  their  practice,  the  blessed 
thought  pro|>er  to  send  his  own  Son  from  heaven  to  restore 
Vhen  the  Jews,  who  were  a  people  favoured  with  many 
i  revelations,  had  turned  their  religion  into  superstition,  by 
g  upoQ  the  mere  ceremonies  of  it  with  the  neglect  of  moral 
•i  and  inward  piety,  God  determines  this  great  reformer 
iheot  their  nation.  When  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
rowa  tbna  horribly  degenerate,  it  pleaaed  Oo4Vo  ^^tA.^\% 
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most  glorious  person  Jesus  Christ  into  this  world  ivitb  pecuGar 
coinmttsion  to  restore  the  religion  of  nature,  the  kuowletlge  of  the 
one  true  God  aud  his  spirKual  worship,  instead  of  a  loadof  ccre- 
mouiesy  whether  human  or  divine,  and  to  teach  the  nations  true 
virtue  and  piety  without  superstition  :  He  was  sent  to  assure  of 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  upon  repentance,  wliicb  indeed  they 
knew  before,  or  their  reason  mig\ii  have  taug^ht  them,  but  duC 
quite  so  dearly,  and  to  tell  them  that  afler  death  men  should  be 
caHed  to  account  for  their  beliaviour  in  this  life,  and  that  a  faturt 
slate  of  long  misery  should  attend  the  wicked,  and  a  fair  and 
lasting  scene  of  happiness  was  provided  for  those  who  were  vir- 
Inoua.  This  iiided,  saitli  he,  reason  teacliea  us  too,  but  the  gospel 
superadds  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

^  And  fui*ther,  that  this  glorious  person  coming  into  tb« 
world  for  the  reformation  of  it  when  it  was  so  dreadfully  corrupt' 
cd,  and  preadiing  in  opposition  to  tlie  gross  errors  and  iniquities 
of  the  age,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  %iiould  escape  ihclr 
rage  and  malice :  Thus  he  was  oondemned  by  the  Jews,  and 
crucified  by  the  Romans.  This  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
a  noble  testimony  which  he  gave  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached  ;  and  it  is  dignified  after  the  Jewish  and 
eastern  manner  with  grand  expressions  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  represented  in  many  sacrificial  phrases,  of  which  the  Jews 
were  extremely  fond,  such  as  redeeming  us  by  his  bloody  and 
making  atonemtntjor  sin,  &;c,  because  by  his  death  he  ?indicst- 
«d  and  sealed  that  doctrine,  which  taught  the  assured  pardon  of 
sin  upon  repentance,  and  the  recovery  of  sinners  by  new  obedi- 
ence to  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  life.  Before  he  left  the 
world  he  appointed  two  ceremonies,  vix.  baptism  and  the  Lorti- 
supper  !  the  first  by  washing  with  water  to  represent  to  us  tiiat  we 
must  be  washed  from  our  sins,  that  is,  we  must  repent  and  be 
reformed,  and  live  a  new  life  if  ever  we  would  be  pardoned  and 
saved;  and  the  second  by  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  to 
put  us  in  mind  t^iat  Jesus  Christ  the  Reformer  of  the  world  died 
in  vindication  of  this  doctrinp  of  pardon  of  sin  upon  re|)entance, 
and  to  confirm  the  discoveries  of  this  mercy  to  sinful  men.  After 
this  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  gave  his  twelve  chief  disciples 
a  little  furtlier  instruction  about  propagating  this  general  reform^ 
ation  ;  then  he  ascended  to  heaven,  to  intercede  for  men,  and  tq 
rule  over  them,  and  afterward  furnished  the  apostles  nith  mira- 
culous powers,  on  purpose  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  world 
ts  the  rules  of  virtue  and  goodness,  which  they  should  teach  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  their  blaster  :  And  therefore  wc  are  said, 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  the  miracles  wrought,  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  roused 
a  stupid  world  into  consideration,  and  also  did  something 
toward  the  con{ivuva\\o\\  o{  iVvo&e  truths  which  mankind  were 
f  aborted  tocousvdcr  \u  otOlci  Vv>>Nxw\v:\«t^^^\^>ik^}\vVs:xdvuiio^ 
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lie  concludes  his  paper  thus  :  ^^  Now  if  any  man  lias  anj 
iier  creed  made  up  of  notions  and  mysteries  which  goes  beyond 
i  ttiisy  I  affirm  that  he  draws  more  out  of  his  bible  than  Ood 
er  jKit  into  it ;  and  though  I  will  never  be  angry  with  hiio^ 
ys  A^Tippa,  for  believing  more  than  I,  yet  1  cannot  but  laugk 
him  ibr  a  strong  believer  :  I  dare  pronounce  boldly  he  is  uot 
It  of  my  religion,  nor  can  I  be  of  his ;  and  if  he  thinks  me 
it  almost  a  christian^  I  think  him  gone  as  much  beyoud 
rlsfianity  r" 

Paulinus  was  a  j^entleman  of  piety  and  great  zeal  tar  tiie 
•pel  of  Christ  lie  lived  far  in  the  country,  and  was  mucb 
iiredfrom  the  world.  Though  he  held  some  acquaintajiee  witli 
tics  and  learned  authors,  yet  he  read  his  bible  with  more  ooa* 
ncy  and  application,  and  learned  his  religion  thence.  He  was 
Hij  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  but  he  had  heard 
known  very  little  of  Agnppa  or  kis  sentiments  till  last  March  : 
len  he  came  to  London,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  or  twelve 
ars  before,  and  happened  to  get  a  sight  of  this  new  creed.  As 
)n  as  he  had  read  it,  he  was  much  surprised  and  ooocerncd 
it  any  man  who  professed  himself  a  christian  should  lose  so 
ich  uf  his  faith ,-  but  was  much  more  grieved  when  he  found, 
further  conversation,  that  this  was  the  Christianity  which  was 
kv  gro\ying  in  vogue  ;  and  upon  bis  repetition  of  this  creed  ia 
npany,  he  repeated  his  concern  and  zeal. 

Must  then,  said  ho^  the  glorious  gospel  of  our  blessed 
viour  be  narrowed  and  curtailed  at  this  rate,  and  reduced 
(lost  to  the  mere  religion  of  nature  ?  I  acknowleilge  indeed, 
i  I  glory  in  it,  that  the  gospel  which  I  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
!nt  contains  every  aiiicle  of  natural  reUgion,  and  includes  in  it 
sry  tiling  that  reason  can  teach  us  about  God  or  virtue^  The 
in  who  renounces  any  one  point  of  the  religion  of  reason,  so 
'  renounces  Christianity  also  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed 
sus  comprehends  every  part  of  it,  and  confirms  it  for  ever. 
It  when  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  this  fallen  and  dege^ 
rate  state,  had  appeared  by  the  long  and  painful  experiments 
so  many  ages  and  nations,  to  be  inenectual  to  reform,  to  sanc- 
y  and  save  a  vicious  world,  was  not  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
ought  in  to  do  that  for  us  which  the  light  of  reason  and  nature 
uld  not  do  ?  Was  it  not  made  manifest  enough  by  the  jargon  and 
Id  opinions  of  the  philosophers  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
i  God  J  nor  the  right  way  to  recover  his  favour  or  his  ima^e  ?  And 
IS  it  not  uiion  this  view  that  God  sent  his  apostles  with  Uie  mcs« 
ge  of  a  crucified  Christ,  and  with  that  doctrine  which  lAr  Greeks 
lied  foolishness  y  to  save  the  poor  and  the  humble  believer  ? 
'as  not  the  Son  of  God  sent  into  this  world  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
kful  men  ?  And  was  he  ordained  to  save  them  only  by  teach- 
^  them  over  again  the  doctrines  which  philosophy  or  reason 
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teadios  ?  No  surely  :  Th^se  doctrines  were  made  originallyror 
innocent  man,  and  wore  fonnd  insuflicient  to  restore  bim  after 
hin  fall.  Hut  Christ  was  sent,  if  we  will  believe  the  gospel,  to 
do  that  for  us  which  the  law  and  fight  qf  nature  coald  tiot  do^  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  our  fleshy  that  tf,  through  our  tiicft* 
pacUy  of  fulJiUing  it :  He  was  sent  down  to  die  and  be  sacri* 
ficed  for  the  tins  of  men,  that  is,  to  ransom  or  redeem  men,  who 
Jby  thoir  sins  had  dcserve^l  death,  and  to  turn  their  sinful  or  vici- 
ous hearts  to  the  love  of  God  and  holiness,  by  the  enlightening 
and  persuasive  influences  and  effectual  operations  of  his  Holj 
Spirit,  to  lead  them  not  only  into  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
natural  law  of  God,  but  also  to  teach  them  some  new  doctrines 
and  dutien,  such  m,  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  Rom.  iii.  35. 
Serkiftg  justification  before  God  not  by  any  law  of  works,  but 
bif  the  righteousness  or  obedience  and  death  oj  Christ ;  Gal.  iii. 
11 — 14.  Rom.  V.  0,  10,  18,  19.  Lorve  and  obedience  to  Christ 
as  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  John  xiv.  15.  Heb.  v.  9.  Praying 
for  the  Spifit  of  God  to  enlighten,  renew  and  sanctify  us,  and 
to  help  us  in  our  addresses  to  God  and  every  duty ;  John  iii. 
5,  6.  Luke  xi.  1 — 13.  Rom.  viii.  26.  Love  to  our  enmna 
by  the  example  of  Christy  and  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  eternal  life,  through  his  death  and  rising  again,  and  hit 
everlasting  intercession  ;  Rom.  Tiii.  11,  84.  1  Cor.  xv.  20, '23. 
Heb.  vii.  25.  These  afc  articles  which  the  light  of  nature  knows 
uothini^  of,  and  which  shall  certainly  issue  in  the  salvatiou  of 
those  who  believe  and  practise  them.  Thus  spake  Paulinas  in 
the  company  of  some  of  his  friends.  Cavenor  and  Ferventio 
were  both  present ;  the  former  had  lately  imbibed  tlie  opiuioni 
of  As^rippa  secretly,  but  amidst  his  new  doctrines  he  found  some 
doublings  still,  and  was  solicitous  and  cautious  about  his  saha- 
tion  :  Forventio  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  these  opinions,  and  niaio- 
tainod  the  common  articles  of  fuith  with  a  warm  and  vehement 
zeal.  There  was  another  man  in  company,  one  Charistet,  s 
hearty  christian,  and  a  person  of  known  moderation  in  religious 
disputes :  Ferventio  had  little  knowledge  of  him  indeed,  but  he 
lived  most  times  iu  Paulinus's  house,  and  was  mudi  in  esteem 
with  Cavenor. 

I  am  sorry,  says  Charistes,  that  such  a  sort  of  new  cbris* 
tianity  as  Agrippa's  creed  should  e\er  prevail  among  us.  Aye, 
says  Ferventio,  wiih  anger  in  his  looks,  it  is  sad  indeed,  for  our 
old  religion  is  quite  spoiled  by  it  and  destroyed.  Why  should 
either  of  you  be  horry  or  angry,  answered  Cavenor.  if  this 
should  appear  to  be  truth,  though  it  has  not  been  the  current  sen* 
timent  of  our  fathers  ?  Pray,  good  Pauhnus,  now  you  have 
told  us  your  own  belief,  tell  us  what  you  would  say  to  such  a  man 
as  Agrippa,  to  make  it  evidtent  to  his  reason,  that  your  creed  is 
the  true  religion  UugJULlsMHlllA  lui  apostles,  and  that  his 
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Dot  to  >  Alat,  replied  Paiilinus  witb  a  little  warmth,  what  can 
t  said  to  a  man  who  will  not  believe  his  own  eyes  and  ears  ?  A 
an  who  heart  and  reads  so  many  glorious  expressions  scattered 
roughout  the  gospels  and  epistles,  which  dictate  to  him  the 
fecial  and  peculiar  lessons  of  christiaority,  and  yet  will  not  re- 
i^e  them  ?  Does  not  the  New  Testament  speieJL  in  most  ex* 
-eaa  language,  and  tliat  very  frequently  of  the  propitiation  of 
hrist  Jar  our  $im  9  Must  this  blessed  doctrine  of  grace  be 
itirely  left  out  of  the  last  and  most  perfect  edition  of  a  gospel 
,ade  fur  sinners,  tliough  it  was  put  into  all  the  foregoing  edi'* 
ons  of  it  in  emblem,  and  was  foretold  and  prefigured  by  all 
^rnier  dispensations  ?  Is  it  not  held  forth  to  a  guilty  world  by 
le  sacrifices  which  attended  every  dis|>ensation  of  grace  till 
Christ  came  ?  At^d  is  not  the  Lord^s-supper  an  appointed  me- 
lorial  ofit  under  the  dispensation  of  Christ?  And  must  Agrippa 
lake  ^a  new  religion  for  us,  by  banishing  this  important  article, 
rhich  has  been  exhibited  and  continued  in  every  religion  that 
Sod  has  made  ? 

Where  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  name 
f  Christy  or  forgiveness  through  faith  in  his  bloods,  to  be  found 
D  Agrippa*s  creed  ?  Must  this  be  all  construed  into  justification 
\y  those  good  works  which  the  law  of  nature  required  us  to  per- 
brm,  and  which  the  Son  of  God  came  from  heaven  only  to  set 
n  a  fairer  light,  and  which  St.  Paul  often  assures  us,  can  never 
uatffy  us  before  God  ?  Blust  the  regeneration,  renovation  and 
lanctification  of  our  souls,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  signify  nothing 
Jse  than  the  change  of  our  inclinations  from  vice  to  virtue,  by 
Hir  own  mere  consideration  of  those  truths  in  Which  Christ  in- 
itnictt  us  as  a  great  Restorer  of  natural  religion,  and  which 
were  confirmed  by  tlie  miraculous  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
[a  this  all  the  meaning  of  those  plam  expressions,  justified  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  f  Do  we  be- 
lieve the  New  Testament  is  from  God  ?  Why  then  do  we  not 
belicTe  the  articles  which  this  divine  book  teaches  us  in  such 
plain  and  express  words  ?  Why  do  we  strain  and  torture  the 
sacred  language  to  make  it  speak  things  so  different  from  its  own 
sense  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  our  ministers  to  be  at  all  this  pains 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  study,  by  the  printing-press  and  by  private 
conversation,  to  defend  the  New  Testament  from  the  insults,  the 
cavils  and  clamours  of  infidels,  if  it  teaches  us  so  little  beyond 
what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  ?  Or  have  we  so  much  to  ex- 
pect, or  so  much  to  fear  from  the  deists,  that  some  of  us,  who 
are  called  christians,  should  be  at  so  much  labour  to  pervert  the 
glorioua  truths  of  the  New  Testament  to  their  taste,  and  to  drop 
those  which  they  do  not  Uke  ?  Have  we  any  good  and  sufficient 
reaaon  to  subdue  the  wgrds  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  down 
t9  the  oneaning  and  sense  of  infidels,  or  to  be  so  soUcit,<(^%  V^ 
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tblm  to  mdi  a  aiiniKtude  to  their  opinkniv  and  tiiikiiig  tlMni 
akKMC  down  to  their  eiio  nd  dnneiiiioDt  ?  Can  weeper  ei- 
pcct  thanks  from  ovr  UeMed  Lord  in  the  great  ilay  for  this  sort 

oC  serf  ioe  i 

» 

For  nay  part,  I  am  finlly  pertoaded,  that  the  hooks,  wUch 
ba^e  heen  written  in  Yindioation  of  the  af onemeat  of  Christ  ia 
the  two  last  fteaturies,  carry  soeh  abu'bdaot  force  and  evideBoe 
hi  them,  thai  th^  can  never  be  answered.  Let  Agrippa  trv  to 
refate'some  of  tnochief  disooorses  which  have  bMi  pabished 
ID  former  years  by  protestabt  divines  on  this  sul()ect :  Let  him 
deslroT  all  the  arguments  osed  by  Dr.  Owen,  1>r.  Bates,  sad 
Dr.  Edwards  in  tbar  writings  on  tliis  theme,  and  in  confotatioa 
of  the  Soeudan  tenets  :  Let  him  give  an  eftchial  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  3VinMn*s  GmU  Propiiiaiion,  to  Bishop  Stilling- 
ieet,  or  Ardibisbop  Tilk!tson*s  writings  on  the  saerifioe  of  Christ, 
and  sevcsvl  others,  before  he  grow  to  sodi  an  assurance  of  lus 
aentiments*  I  will  not  pretend  to  ran  over  all  this  oontroveny 
again,  nor  have  I  aby  of  these  authors  at  hand,  being  abieiit 
mm  my  study.  Yet  if  I  were  within  reach  of  Agrippi,  I 
would  put  into  his  hands  a  few  such  questions  as  these,  which 
my  own  thoughts  and  my  memory  suggested  to  me  since  I  first 
read  his  creed :  A  deep  conc^n  for  such  an  important  truth  buog 
about  my  soul,  and  set  my  pen  at  work  in  these  queries* 

Pray,  Paulinus,  let  us  be  favoured  with  the  rehearsal  of 
them,  says  Cavenor,  in  great  haste ;  the  rest  repeated  the  suns 
request,  and  Paulinus  began  to  read. 

Sect.  II. — Queries  to  prove  the  doctrines  denied  bif  Agrippa^ 

I.  Does  not  St.  Paul  appear  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense  by 
sll  bis  writings  ?  But  surely  Agrippa's  explication  of  his  epit- 
tlcty  supposes  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  strange,  odd,  irrational 
writers  that  ever  used  a  pen.  What  ?  Has  the  christian  reG* 
gion  so  little  in  it  beyond  the  restoration  of  the  religion  of  nature? 
And  could  not  Paul  teach  the  restoration  of  natural  religion  but 
in  such  very  improper  terms,  and  such  foreign  and  distant  lan- 
guage, as  (hat  wherein  be  represents  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  Ii 
this  his  plainest  and  his  clearest  manner  of  instructing  the  hea- 
then world  in  the  religion  of  nature,  or  of  restoring  it  where  it 
waa  lost,  to  tell  them,  they  must  be  reconciled  to  God  by  tke 
death  or  blood  of  Christy  that  lie  has  made  peace  bj/  the  blood  ^ 
his  crosSf  that  Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  and  powet  of  Gad 
unto  andjor  the  salvation  of  menf  that  he  died  for  our  offenceSf 
thai  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  men^  that  God  has  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  bloody  that  we  mult 
trust  in  his  name,  that  iwemHst  lejustijled  by  his  blood  and  bit 
Jail  A  in  him,  that  bif  tlis  oi>edi\.nit  of  one  ^natiif  shall  be  madt 
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rhieouMj  that  by  his  own  blood  he  obtained  etetnal  redeiMotion 
r  us ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  SpiHi 
ired  himself  without  spot  to  God,  should  furgc  our  consciences 
rni  dead  worksy  that  is,  from  works  deserving  death ;  and  that 
irist  appeared  in  the  end  of  the  world,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
orifice  of  himself  f  And  do  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  whom  I 
pposeAgrippa  acknowledges  to  be  inspired  writers,  intend 
thing  more  than  the  same  plain  doctrinesand  dictates  of  natural 
aaoD,  when  they  teach  tlie  great  truths  of  the  gospel  in  the 
nae  strange  knguage,  when  they  tell  us  that  <^  Christ  suffered, 
e  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God ;''  1  Pet  iii.  18. 
diat  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;*'  1  Pet. 

S4.  **  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  ;*' 
John  i.  7.  *^  that  he  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;'*  1  John  ii.  2. 
that  he  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
ood  ;*'  Rev.  i.  5.  and  that  *\by  his  blood  he  hath  redeemed  iis 

Ciod  ;*'  chapter  v.  0.  And  did  our  blessed  Lord  himself  de- 
rn  nothing  but  to  restore  the  religion  of  nature,  when  he  toM 
e  Jews,  that  *^  the  good  Shepherd  laid  down  his  life  tat  the 
eep ;''  John  x.  11.  that  *^  the  Sou  of  man  came  to  give  his 
e  a  ransom  for  many  ;*'  Mat.  xx.  28.  that  '^  they  mtfM  eat 
8  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  if  they  would  have  eternal  Kfe  f* 
>bn  vi.  63 — 58.  for  ^^  his  flesh  was  that  bread  tvhich  he  gave 
r  the  life  of  the  world,  and  his  blood  is  drank  indeed :  that  his 
)dy  was  broken  and  his  blood  slied  for  the  remissioni  of  their 
ns ;''  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  Did  ever  men  teach  the 
lain  dictates  of  reason  or  the  law  of  nature  concerning  Our  duty 
t  God  and  one  another,  and  our  hopes  of  his  acceptance,  in 
ich  dark  and  distant  language  ?  And  could  they  ever  desire  or 
Kpect  their  hearers  should  understand  them,  and  should  by  this 
reaching  be  taught  to  build  their  hopes  of  eternal  happiness 
pon  the  belief  and  practice  of  natural  religion  ?  Are  such  per- 
3ns  as  these  the  fittest  to  make  divine  messengers  to  truth  and 
uty  of  an  ignorant  world,  and  to  guard  them  against  all  super- 
titious  fancies  and  erroneous  conceits  about  divine  things  r  I 
jpfKise,  or  may  guess  there  are  many  things  will  be  said  by 
»(De  of  the  friends  of  Agrippa  to  reconcile  the  readers  of  the 
lew  Testament  to  his  absurd  aud.perverted  sense  of  it.    As 

First,  That  when  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews  ;  John  vi.  54. 
aat  they  ^'  must  eat  his  tie.^h  and  drink  his  blood  if  they  would 
ave  eternal  life,'*  he  only  imitates  the  manner  of  the  oriental 
lations,  and  the  style  of  the  Jewish  writers,  while  his  design  is 
icrely  to  invite  them  to  receive  his  doctrine  and  become  his  dis- 
iples ;  for  it  was  their  ancient  custom  to  represent  wisdom  and 
ndwicdge,  as  the  food  of  the  soUl;  'Prov.  ix.  5.  ^^  Wisdom 
rielh  in  the  streets,  come,  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  the 
bine  whica  1  have  mingled.    Philo  the  Jew  o(\^ii  «^«»Sl%^*1^x>x« 
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.  deocc,  v^redooQ  and  virtue  as  that  apiritual  aieat  aad  drink  Ivhid 
Doariakoib  the  souL    But  to  this  I  answer, 

That  though  the  wise  tnen  among  tlie  Jewa  represent  knew- 

ledge '  av  the  meat^ind  driuk  of  the  soul,  and  invite  their  diid 

plea  to  feed  upon  witdom  or  to  drink  in  ihdr  pi'ecepta  ttf  viftne 

yet  u  it  the  way  of  their  doctors  to  repretent  tUeir  own  icA  a 

•tbe  meat  of  touls^  or  their  own  blood  aa  proper  drink  t»  tbm 

Do  they  ever  tay,  that  ^<  their  6eah  is  living  bread,  wkfeh  the; 

give  for  tlie  life  of  the  world.?**  Do  they  ever  tell  their  diaopki 

that  <<  their  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  or  theur  blood  drink  fakleed  ¥ 

Do  they  pronounoe,  '.'  if  ye  eat  not  my  flesh,  and  drink  no 

my  blood,  ye  have  no  Vih  m  yon  ?**    Or  do  tb^  promiie^  "k 

that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me  ?*'    Did  yon  ever  rend  sash  lia 

guage  among  the  divine  prophets  of  the  Jews  i    Could  it  eve 

be  said,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  Isaiah,  or  drink^  Jereariah* 

blood,* ye  have  no  life?    Were  the  Jews  ever  invited  to  fen 

.  upon  the  flesh  of  Moses  or  Eiias,  the  founder  or  the  reMrcr  c 

«  their  rdigion,  or  to  drink  the  blood  of  Daniel  or  David  ?    FM 

^  all  this'  I  think  I  may  infer,  that  though  our  Savionr^s  wori 

'  may  include  a  receiving  of  his  instruction  as  a  divine  prophet  o 

teacher,  yet  in  these  strong  expressions  he  designs  somethiii 

mor^than  merely  an  invitation  to  hear  and  receive  the  lessons  o 

wisdom  and  virtue  wliicb  be  teaches.  And  since  these  expresMoa 

of  our  Saviour  concerning  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  U 

.  blood,  sound  very  harsh  and  absurd  in  the  literal  sense  of  theai 

we  must  then  seek  out  the  plainest  and  truest  figurative  sense 

Mow  this  is  very  near  at  hand,  and  might  be  obvious  totkoa 

among  tUem  who  had  read  the  Jewish  prophets  with  care 

Wlieu  lie  tells  them  that  the  living  bread  is  his  Jiesk  whkk  k 

givtsfor  tht  life  of  the  world;  John  vi.  51.  it  gives  an  intima 

tion  -that  his  iiesli  or  body  was  to  be  broken  and  die  aa  a  prope 

sacrifice  of   atonement  for  our  guilt,  which   deserved  deadi 

which  was  not  proper  to  be  spoken  too  publicly  and  plainly  in  hi 

lite  time:  And  further,  that  his  blood  was  $o  be  shed  for  A 

Ttmiwon  of  oUr  sinSj  and  to  procure  life  for  us  :  And  that  w 

must  not  only  receive  his  doctrine,  but  wc  nrust  trust  in  bis  atone 

mcut  for  our  remission,  and  feed  upon  this  saorifice  by  faith,  s 

the  Jews  eat  part  of  their  sucritices ;  and  that  we  must  live  npoi 

it  by  trusting  therein^.     And  since  tlie  Messiah  was  foretold  I 

*  Objection.  Does  not  our  Lord  expresftly  f«T,  <*  except  ye  eat  my  Sfi 
vod  drink  my  blood,  tbtrt  is  no  life  io  you  ?"  But  if  faith  id  bit  bloud,  or  IrSif 
iug  in  his  atoniug  Mcrilice,  w»i  not  Dfcesitary  to  talvetion  in  that  ^^y,  u  I M 
pose  will  be  readily  granted,  tben  eating  bis  flesh  id  that  day  cooM  oever  flSS* 
tiutfting  in  his-aiouing  sacririce.  To  this  I  answer.  That  Christ  haviof  proaM 
u  *<  give  bis  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  verse  57.  promiaed  thereiatoBHl 
hitf  flesh  a  sacrifice  <«  to  take  away  sin"  and  to  give  life  to  the  world,  aid  iii 
mUed  alto  thai  wheo  this  was  done,  and  wbeo  be  ataould  be  pveacMlsUi 
uoder  this  characUt  of  a  tia-offBriiBg,  then  eating  ao4  driukiag  bw  laib  m 
MooUf  or  faith  ia  \a»  talirtliB  r^»aiA^nf^<dBw4  ia  order  to  ipiffitosl  tad  Mi 
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;  made  ati  oflTering  for  sin  by  the  prophets,  and  ftince  feeding 
K>n  sin-ofTcrings  was  common  to  the  Jewish  religion  ;  Lev.  vi. 
»,  20.  the  thoughtful  hearers  might  arrive  at  sometiiing  of  the 
DSC  and  meaning  of  our  Saviour  in  this  figurative  language, 
lit  suppose  the  Jews,  when  he  first  spake  it,  coukt  not  well 
iderstand  him,  consider  they  had  abused  his  person,  and  de- 
ded  his  doctrine,  and  having  so  far  rejected  the  Hght,  they  de- 
rved  to  be  left  in  darkness,  amidst  figures  and  parables  as 
hrist  himself  declares;  Mark  iv.  11,  12. 

I  add  yet  further,  there  arc  several  things  which  Christ  in 
s  life-time  spake  in  prophetic  or  parabolic  lan(j;uage,  for  this 
ason.  as  I  hinted  before,  that  they  were  not  fit  and  proper  to 
i  spoken  too  plainly  at  that  season  ;  but  he  left  the  expressions 
be  explained  by  the  events.  Tlie  deatli  of  Christ,  which  was 
>C  far  ofll^  and  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  quickly  afterward 
presenting  his  death  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  g^ve  us  a 
ain  clue  to  lead  us  into  the  sense  of  Christ  in  these  figurative 
proplietic  speeches,  all  which  are  so  happily  accommodable  to 
ese  ideas  and  doctrines  of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin,  and  our 
ith  therein,  as  gives  much  satisfaction  to  the  thinking  reader, 
at  they  were  designed  and  intended  hereby. 

I  confess  indeed  the  papists  are  mistaken,  when  they  imagine 
is  discourse  of  our  Saviour  directly  regards  the  Lord^s-supper, 
id  their  idle  and  absurd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  yet 
eae  speeches  of  his  were  greatly  explained  to  his  disciples  evea 
fore  liis  death,  when  he  ap|)ointed  bread  to  be  broken  as  aa 
ablem  of  his  flesli  which  was  wounded  for  us,  and  wine  which 
as  poured  into  the  cup  to  be  an  emblem  of  his  blood  shed  for  us, 
id  required  us  to  cat  and  drink  this  bread  and  wine,  as  repre- 
ntatives  of  his  death,  and  of  our  communion  and  participation 
'  tlie  blessings  of  it,  by  faith  or  dependance  on  him.  AH  this 
natural  and  easy.  But  if  we  sink  these  expressions  into 
grippa*s  sense,  of   a  mere  receiving  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 

I  life.  Our  Savioor  foretelling  and  describing  in  figurative  language  bit  blood/ 
alb,  which  was  to  make  atouemeni  for  sio,  foretell  and  deicribea  alio  that  faitli 
bim  which  should  then  be  esteemed  necessary  to  salratioo,  under  Uioae  figurea 
eating  bis  6e»b  and  drinking  his  blood.  I  grant  the  expressions  are  in  the 
-eient  tense,  but  this  is  frequent  in  the  prophetic  lauguage  vhen  future  things 
e  designed.  But  till  this  event  should  be  accomplished,  and  this  doctrine 
ore  plainly  preached  to  men,  a  general  trust  io  the  person  of  Christ  for  all  the 
rntfiva  which  are  to  be  derived  from  him.  may  be  represented  by  eating  and 
inkiog,  as  aU  that  was  needful  and  sufficient  to  make  men  spiritually  lUire  r 
b4  let  ii  be  observed  that  even  this  amounts  to  something  more  than  mere  re* 
tiviDn  faia  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  f -eding  or  living  upon  bim  and  trusting  in  his 
nrtOD  as  an  alUsufficient  Saviour,  and  a  vital  union  with  him,  as  our  body  lives 
f  oar  food  being  united  to  us.  All  this  answf  r  may  be  reduced  to  a  shorter 
MipMs  by  explaining  the  words  of  Christ  thus  :  "  Kxcept  ye  are  made  parta- 
ITS  9i  ny  atoning  aacrifice,  or  sin-offering,  by  trusting  therein  so  far  aa  it  is 
rideolly  revealed  aud  preached  to  the  world,  whether  ia  4  OkQlt  «i  Vt%%  «x^\c;>X 
iiutntf  ye  have  no  spiritmJ  aor  eternal  life  in  you. 
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without  my  thiog  of  an  atoning  aacrifice  intimated  theran,  thk 
will  make  blurd  figures  and  metaphors  indeed,  and  strain  sad 
pervert  the  words  into  such  a  far-fetnied  and  distant  meaning,  as 
they  are  not,  nor  ever  were,  suitcMl  to  convey  to  any  person  wiio 
reads  or  hesrs  them.  Thus  ranch  I  thought  proper  to  say  in 
vindication  of  the  expression*  of  Christ  himself. 

But  secondly,  perhaps  Agrippa  and  his  firiends  willteDoi 
concerning  the  apostles,  as  welfas  concerning  their  Master,  that 
this  sort  of  sacrificial  and  atomng  language  hieing  used  by  some 
of  the  Jewishjprophets  in  their  inspir^  raptures,  concerning  the 
Messiah,  the  nrst  preachers  of  Christianity  roiglit  imitate  them ; 
and  it  is  well  known  they  sometimes  dealt  in  very  far-fetched 
metaphors.  You  read,  say  tliey,  what  Daniel  speaks,  tfiat  the 
Messiah  should  be  cut  qff\  but  not  for  Aimseff ;  that  he  comes  (o 
faiish  trausgressiorty  to  make  an  end  of  Jtn,  and  make  reconci* 
liationfor  iniquity;  Dan.  ix.  2i — 20.  and  Isaiah  in  chapter  liiL 
5 — 10.  especialfy  abounds  in  this  sort  of  prophetical  langua^ 
concerning  the  Messiah  ;  He  was  wounded  for  our  trances- 
siousy  Ite  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities^  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed:  Ilis 
sout  was  made  an  offering  for  sin  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  /o 
bruise  him^  and  put  him  to  ^ief  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  it  is  no  wonder  now,  say  thevi 
tliat  Christ  and  his  apostles  should  repeat  such  language  as  thii, 
when  they  speak  of  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  since  the  prophets, 
by  their  rapturous  and  timid  style,  had  made  this  sort  of  language 
femrliar  and  natural  to  them. 

It  is  granted,  Agrippa,  that  this  language  was  as  it  were 
made  natural  and  easy  to  the  great  Founder  and  first  preachen 
of  Christianity,  by  so  mudi  use  of  thcro  in  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings :  But  this   does  not  at  all  prove  that  these  expressions  are 
not  used  hi  their  natural  sense,  but  rather  confirms  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  since   both  the  prophets,  and  their 
interpreters  the  apostles  use  the  same.    For  suppose  tlie  prophets 
had  used  such  strange  phrases  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  their  rap- 
tures, to  signify  tlie  Messiah's  restoring  of  natural  religion,  sud 
dying  as  a  martyr  for  it,  could  St.  Paul  and  his  brethren  useuo 
clearer  form  of  speech  to  instruct  us  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  business  of  the  Messiah,  than  by  repeating 
the  same  sort  of  sacrificial  phrases  again  and  again  r     Ann  would 
neither  he  nor  they  ever  once  tell  us,  that  though  they  use  this 
sort  of  sacrificial  language,  tbey  mean    no  more  by   it   thsa 
Agrippa  does  ?     Were  Paul,  Peter  and  John  proper  interpre-    J 
ters  to  be  sent  into  the  world,   and  particularly   to  the  Gentile   / 
nations,  to  explain  the  words  of  the  Jewish  prophets  concerning   h 
the  Messiah  and   his  great  work,  if  the  refonnation  of  natural   L 
religion  by  Jesu^  C^uufc^i^^luil  the  Messiah  was  to  do,  sad  L 
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<hat  the  metaplibrical  propbedes  foretold  ?  Why  do  Ihese 
•ties  use  the  very  same  foreig^n  Janguage,  and  the  same  dark 
>reasions  as  the  prophets  do,  if  it  'were  their  design  to  explain 
m  so  far  from  their  literal  and  most  obf  ious  meaniag  ?  Do 
b  prophets  aod  apostles,  and  Christ  himseif  in  the  midst  of 
m,  all  conspire  to  let  in  the  light  of  natural  TjeligioQ  upontlie 
rupted  and  benighted  world  only  by  .such  obscure  piirases  a^ 
ae  ?  If  they  all  mean  no  more  by  these  sacrificial  words  than 
rippa  does,  would  not  any  plain  and  impartial  r^der  be 
jpiM  to  UiibIl  the  New  Testament  was  written  to  puu;le  us  as 
eh  as  to  ins^QCt  us?  Aod  how  is  it  possible  that  a  common 
der  could  ever  find  oiut  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  word  of  Qod 
luch  an  important  point  of  faith  and  hope  as  this  ?  Set  all 
He  phrases  of  atonement  before  a  heathen,  and  do  you  think 
would  learn  natural  religion  by  them,  or  derive  Agrippa's 
ed  from  them  ?    No :  by  no  means. 

Or  if  we  shontd  suppose,  and  it  must  be  granted,  that  some 
the  doctrines  of  dhhstianity  relating  to  tl^  death  of  Christ 
fl^t  be  delivecedm  figurative  speeches,  and  dark  sentenoea,  at 
%tj  for  wise  purposes  by  Jesus  our  great  Master  in  his  own  life- 
le,  before  the  aecompilishment  of  those  events  to  which  the 
strines  referred,  yet  can  it  be  supposed  that  his  missionaries 
t  apostles  should  never  make  it  .clearer  explication  of  them 
er  these  events  w;ere  fa'Ifilled,  and  tell  ps  that  they  meant  very 
le  more  than  the  religion  of  patiire  ?  C.ppid  they  not  have 
d  this  in  plainer  terms  t)ian  in  tbe|>hr|ises  which  they  have 
itten,  and  which  1  have  cited  ?  Is  it  ppssitde  that  Agripua 
naelf,  when  he  reads  .the  writinet  pf  the  prophets  and  apostles 
thout  any  preJMdice,  should  b^fieve  that  all  jLhese  sacrificial 
rases  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  w^th  many  more  of  tlie 
.e  kind,  signify  nothing  but  a  restoration  of  natural  religion  by 
BUS  Christ,  with  a  martyrdom  to  vindicate  his  misstpu  ?  Can 
honestly  think  they  convey  no  tidings  to  men  of  a  real  and 
[>per  atonement  made  for  our  sins  by  tbe  sufferings  of  opr  bles- 
1  'Saviour,  and  of  which  we  are  to  partake  by  receiving  iiim 
sordin^  to  the  gospel  i  X  own  I  am  surprised  tp  thiuK  that 
y  man  vfUo  professes  to  submit  his  beli^  to  the  wprd  of  Chxl 
(Mild  refuse  no  ;very  plain  and  e:^press  p  tr.uth. 

j^re  nctt.the9eiAe  .gentlemen  wl|o  are  continually  giving  us 
ation  to  l^cp  cln^  to^ripture,  tx>  use  the  words  and  expressions 
Mcrtptisre  m  ,aU  matters  of  revelation^  to  speak  qf  the  doc- 
Ines  of  the  gospel  as  Christ , and  his  apostles  speatf  Are 
t  these  t|ie  persons  .who  are  ex^emely  jealous  of  adnptting  aay 
ing  ipfo  ^ohristianity,  but  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  have 
■gbt  expressly  in  the  New  Teiitamcnt  ?  Are  thegr  not  per- 
Cnallj  insisting  upon  it,  that  we  must  take  our  religion  from 
riptare  npelf  ?   And  dp  we  UDt  effectually  ob(^j  \Viys\V^\\  can^ql^'^ 
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and  ^vice^  ia  our  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  tie  alifiKniaU  ^ 
Ckmt  for  sin  ?  Is  it  not  nsbat  strongly  ai|d  evidently  taiight 
f  n  tbe  Neijr  Testament  ?  It  it  not  taupit  in  many  pages,  and  ii| 
great  Tarietv  of  expression  there,  apd  th|^  ky  jpjnmt  all  tbe 
imters  of  that  hook  ?  Is  it  not  brought  in^  in  the  sacred  qijstlei, 
almost  u j>on  every  oocasiop  ?  Are  not  th<e  great  dptiea  at  diiis- 
tianity,  faith,  love,  and  prayer,  bnilt  mngh  upop  it  by  (he  apqstleil 
What  ahall  we  say  to  men  who  ifill  not  observe  the  yery  caatiosi 
find  advices,  which  they  thenuKBlves  lay  dpivnt  in  fiDrming  tbe 
articles  qf  thmr  faith  ?  Men  who  leave  out  a  pioft  pUio,  »- 
press,  and  important  article,  and  break  throujsh  p\\  riilea  of  juit 
interpretation,  rather  than  allow  of  any  doctrine  ip  dirisdT 
finitir,  which  doth  not  suit  with  their  sdieroe  and.fiaiipy  ?  If  tbe 
prpfmets  and  apostles  neyer  so  expressly  reveal  and  dictate  lacb 
a  troth,  the  words  must  lie  tortured  and  bowed  by  all  U^  |rts^ 
jcnticism  to  make  them  speak  and  naean  something  eisp, 

Agrippa  haa  confessed  that  it  was  ope  grent  design  of  thu 
coming  ot  Christ  to  root  out  superstition  from  the  ndnds  of  ncii| 
In  all  uie  various  fooleries  of  it  which  had  possessed  both  Jew| 

and  heathens :  But  if  both  Christ  and  his  aix)stles  taught  them 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  by  such  figurative  and  sacrifi- 
cial expressions,  was  not  this  the  ready  way  to  fill  tbeir  betd^ 
with  superstitious  fancies,  by  taking  these  things  in  too  literal  9 
aense,  when  their  teachers  left  them  to  seek  the  true  sense  amidst 
such  far  distant  and  bard  tropes  and  figures  ?     Has  not  this  Tcry 
tiling  been  the  cause  of  many  superstitions  botli  in  the  Jewish  snd 
JQentile  nations,  by  their  taking  aUogories  in  a  literal  sense  ? 
Did  they  not  both  indulge  the  fancy  and  vain  opinion  of  obtaining 
pardon  of  sin,  and  favour  with  God,  by  substituting  their  sscri- 
fices  in  the  room  of  real  godliness,  and  vrith  the  neglect  of  in- 
ward religion  and  true  virtue  ?     This  ivas  superstition  indeed, 
and  such  ^fi  neither  the  Old  or  tlie  New  Testament  ever  iJIows. 
But  tell  me,  Agrippa,  could  this  glorious  Reformer  of  tbe  world, 
this  divine  prophet^  and  bis  twelve  missionaries  think  of  no  better 
way  to  drive  men  out  of  all  hope  and  expectations  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  through  any  such  substitution^  or  sacrifices 
whatsoever,  than  by  representing  Christ  so  often  a$  a  substitute 
to  die  in  our  steady  and  as  a  sacrifice  fox  the  ^sins  qf  men?   K 
they  designed  to  banish  this  doctrine  from  the  earth,  would  they 
ever  have  taught  men  to  depend  on   his  death  or  blood  as  an 
atonement  for  sin,  and  as  the  ground  of  tlieir  acceptance  with 
the  God  of  heaven  ?  It  is  true,  Agrippa  will  say,  Christ  and  bis 
apostles  teach  us  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  virtue,  as  neces- 
sary things  to  eternal  life,  and  that  in  very  plain  language ;  and 
that  those  sacrificial  terms*  are  only  eastern  and  Jewish  ornaments 
of  speech  in  condescension  to  the  humours   of  tlie  world)  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  could  not  be  all  at  once  beat  out  of  their 
veneration  (or  sacri&o^  a^^  SL\A\i^m<^?Gk\A. 
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Wc  allow  it,  Agrippa,  thus  far,  that  true  virtue  and  pure 
'eligiou  is  taught  in  plain  langua|^e  by  these  divine  missionaries  : 
But  it  were  far  better  for  them  to  have  left  it  in  that  plain  Ian- 
piage,  than  to  have  superadded  so  many  of  the  sacrificial 
ihrases,  if  they  meant  utterly  to  root  all  the  doctrine  of  subsii-^ 
ationa  and  atonements  out  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Jews  and 
jlentiles.  To  me  it  is  evident  as  the  sun-beams,  that  while  the 
^ew  Testament  restores  natural  religion  to  us  in  the  brightest  and 
kirest  light,  and  lays  the  strongest  obligations  on  us  to  perform 
dl  the  duties  of  it ;  yet  it  still  supposes  the  imposibility  of  our 
lalvalion  thereby,  through  our  own  incapacity  to  perform  these 
laties  perfectly  ;  and  therefore  it  sets  forth  to  our  view  the  bles- 
led  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  only  true  and 
proper  atonemenlfor  our  n'ns.  Nor  does  it  set  this  atonement  in 
Jie  room  of  our  endeavours  after  inward  religion  and  real  vir- 
lue,  but  in  the  room  of  all  other  sacrifices  whatsoever,  whether 
Je%vish  or  Gentile.  As  for  all  tlie  Jewish  offerings,  they  were 
Mit  appointed  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  could  never 
really  atone  for  (he  sins  of  mankind  against  God  as  Ruler  of  the 
world.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  what  were  they,  but 
substitutions  and  oflcrings  of  beasts  or  men  upon  their  altars, 
luch  as  God  never  appointed,  and  therefore  would  never  accept, 
eitlier  as  real  atonements,  or  as  figures  of  the  true  propitiation 
^ud  atou<^roeut.  This  is  the  most  evident  sense  of  St.  Paul,  in 
Eiom.  viii.  1 — 3.  Tfitre  is  no  condermmtion  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesusy  that  is,  who  trust  in  him  as  the  medium  of  their 
pmrdon,  and  zcho  walk  tfot  after  t fie  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit ^ 
that  is,  who  live  holy  lives :  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it 
^as  teeaky  and  unable  to  justify  us  through  the  Jicshy  that  is, 
through  our  inability  to  perform  it,  God  has  done  this  by  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  oj  sinful  jieshy  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  has  condemned  sin  in  the  fleshy  ^  c.  and 
thus  made  a  way  through  his  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  our  justi- 
Scation  and  sanctification. 

But  lest  the  force  and  siguificancy  of  any  of  these  scriptures 
ihould  be  lost  for  want  of  a  true  idea  of  what' I  moan  by  a  '^  pro- 
per and  complete  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of  men,*'  I  would 
here  give  some  general  explication  of  what  I  intend  by  the  word. 
[  do  not  pretend  to  such  accuracy  and  exactness  of  definition,  as 
miglit  be  ex.pected  from  a  civilian  or  a  divine ;  but  1  wculd 
ipeak  what  1  take  to  be  Uie  common  sense  of  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind  in  this  matter,  and  more  particularly  the  sense  of  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Te«tainent.  By  atonement  for  sin 
therefore,  I  do  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  shall  in  a  proper  and 
literal  sense  appease  the  wrath  of  (lod,  the  ofTended  Governor, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  kindled  against  his  siiilul  creatures,  and 
iball  iqcliqe  Uis  heart  to  mercy,   which  was  before  dctctmlacd 
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upon  Ten gP8 nee  ;  forthoogh  iliU  doctrine  may  be  bo  repretenlfil 
sumeliinca  after  (lie  manner  of  mm,  yet  ihii  is  an  ideaorsu;^ 
]iosition  in  many  re^ijioct.')  incnngiittcDt  with  the  atlributei  and 
aclioiiM  of  the  blessed  God,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Tcslament.  In  (hat  book  God  reiircsentB  himself  as  tici  in 
merry,  and  for  this  reason  lie  pitied  ainfid  creatures,  who  hart 
broken  hia  law,  and  had  deserved  to  die,  heforc  lie  iiad  received 
nny  atonement ;  and  therefore  God  h'tmst^lf  provided  and  »nt 
liis  own  Son  to  become  a  saciifice  of  atonemciii,  and  a  ranscio 
for  them  ;  he  appointed  hitn  to  be  a  surety  for  us,  the  just  JaP 
the  unjust,  and  to  suffer  death  in  the  room  and  atead  ot  Btimtrg. 
By  the  words  atonement  or  propitiation,  I  mean  (hrrpfora 
some  loil»ome  or  painful  thin;*  to  be  done  or  suRcrell,  or  both,  bj 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  (he  room  ami  stead  of  sinful 
men,  as  a  penance  or  punishment  on  the  account  of  their  Mni; 
and  this  by  the  wise  and  righteous  Bpjrointmfnt  of  God  the  uniT 
'vei'sal  Governor,  shall  excuse  the  penitent  oiretider  from  (ho 
pnnishment  that  was  duo,  and  obtain  his  pardon,  because  it  sitill 
give  a  reoompenceto  the  authority  of  the  divine  law-^verfof 
the  aifront  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  sins  of  men,  ami  ulitll  ' 
make  some  reparation  of  honmtr  to  his  holy  law  which  was  bro- 
ken. And  tilts  is  not  only  intended  1o  manifest  the  evil  naluf« 
and  the  desert  of  sin,  together  with  God's  hatred  of  it  ;  bul  il 
•hall  1180  answer  the.  demand  and  design  of  the  threatening  bj 
■uch  actual  pain  or  punuhment,  though  it  il  laid  on  the  nirctj 
instead  of  t)ie  ofTender  >  and  thus  it  may  secure  tlie  law  fnn 
being  wilfully  broken,  in  time  to  come,  aS  effeptu^lly  ••  if  tin 
ollenders  themselves  had  been  punished.  Such  a  pain,  pensiK^ 
or  pnnishmeuti  are  the  humiliation  and  sufitringg  of  Jenia  ChriK, 
hit  labours  and  sorrows:  And 'it  is  in  this  sense  that  Ibe  lan- 
guage of  expiation  or  atonement,  of  propitiation  tod  nnsom  ti 
so  Mten  Qscd*.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  was  said  to  become  a 
sacrifice  for  us  t  to  bear  our  tiaton'hit  own  body  on  ihelrtt^ 
1  Pet.  ii.  33.  and  to  be  made  lin;  or  a  ain-offering  for  lu, 
mho  knew  no  tin  himself ;  3  Cor.  t.  91.  In  this  aenae  hen 
•aitl  to  be  made  a  cvrsr,  and  suffer  deatfa  for  us,  tod  to  redeen 
us  from  it  thereby,  because  tlie  law  curses  every  unner,  and  pro^ 
uounces  death  upon  him  ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  Now  by  these  afmoiDtHl 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  pod,  in  the  room  and  ^tead  ot  siofol 
men,  there  is  an  honourable  amends  made  to  the  Govonor  of 
the  world  for  the  violation  of  hiq  law,  and  a  glorious  way  made 
for  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner ;  and  that 
without  any  imputation  of  reflection  upon  th«  holiness  of  God's 
nature  and  conduct,  or  any  suspirioa  of  the  justice  of  bis  govtn' 
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ha  brrriniK  oiir  niraly,  iru   *ol,  nor  cnuld  be  Miniti 
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nenf,  as  if  he  would  conniTe  at  sin  ;  since  he  dificoiKi^  and  de- 
•laves,  that  in  his  passinj^by  all  the  sins  of  his  people  in  former 
fkgen^  and  in  pardoning  and  justifying  sinners  now  who  believe 
in  Christ,  he  will  manifest  bis  justice  or  righteousness  by  re- 
]oiriiigsuch  a  sacrifice  whereby  sin  shall  be  punished,  though 
tbe  sinner  be  spared.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  apostle  ; 
Rcmi.  iii.  84--r26.  Bevig  justified  freeli/  btf  his 'grace^  throNgh 
\he  redemption  that  is  tis  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set 
^orih  to  oe  a  propitiation  thvimgh  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de^ 
'Jare  his  righteousness  for  the  rt mission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
hrough  the  forbearance  of  God :  To  dectare,  I  saj^,  at  this 
'inse  his  righteousness,  that  he  misht  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
if  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus :  Which  text  our  Esthers  have 
»vcr  thought  an  unanswerable  proof  as  well  as  a  clear  explica- 
ion  of  tills  doctrine.  And  I  think  there  is  abundant  reason  in 
icripture  for  us  to  support  this  sentiment  of  our  fatliers,  though 
||1  tbe  modern  writers  should  agree  to  oppose  it.  For  ray  part, 
18 1  live  at  a  distance  from  London,  I  have  conversed  with  very 
ew  of  them,  and  shall  still  converse  with  fewer,  if  they  go  on  to 
brsake  both  the  language  and  sense  of  scripture,  and  follow  the 
opinions  of  Agrippa. 

Here  Ferventio  interrupted  him.  I  acknowledge,  Sir,  we 
ive  in  a  very  degenerate  age,  wherein  ancient  errors  arerevivod^ 
.nd  new  pnes  arise  among  modern  writers ;  but  as  to  the  doc* 
rine  of  the  prqper  atonement  of  Christ,  I  hope  there  are  many 
fho  maintain  and  defend  it  still,  both  in  their  volumes  of  ser- 
noos,  and  other  discourses,  which  are  published  on  this  subject. 
Lmong  otbefs  I  would  point  you  to  a  valuable  treatise  on  Jesus 
he  Mediator,  by  a  nameless  author,  who  has  critically  and 
earnedly  established  this  doctrine  a^aiust  the  modern  disbe- 
levers  of  it,  and  l^as  shewn  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Ood  in  this 
appointment,  and  qf  what  importance  it  is  to  us  to  believe  it.  E 
*onfesB,  aaith  Ferventiq,  the  author  is  suspected  not  to  be  vcrr 
orthodox  in  some  other  important  points  :  But  this  makes  it  stitt 
Dore  remarkable,  and  gives  119  more  reason  to  think  that  it  is  the 
loctrine  of  scripture,  when  it  impresses  itself  so  strongly  upon  tlie 
ninds  of  those  men  who  forsake  the  doctrines  of  their  catechisms 
n  other  respeirts.  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  that  every  man  be« 
icid  every  gos|>eUtrutli  in  the  same  strong  light  of  assurance  as 

dp,  and  were  as  fervent  and  solicitous  to  vindicate  and  sup- 
tort  it ;  but  in  this  one  article  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  I  think 

can  yenture  to  recommend  Uiis  author.  Forgive  me,  Paulinus, 
liat  I  have  interrupted  you  so  long,  and  I  entreat  you  to  proceed 
low  in  reading  your  pa])er. 

I  obey,  says  Paulinus,  and  thank  you  for  the  interruption. 
)bserve  now,  says  he,  though  I  have  not  hitherto  used  the  word 
zfisfaction  Jor  sin,  nor  will  I  zealously  cot\teikA  tot  \V  \i^^^^>^^ 
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H  IS  tot  eipreMlf  written  in  toripCart,  jet  the  Miiiie  aeoieaAd 
SKMiitDg  is  M  piuDlj  asserted  there,  that  I  mal^  bo  ecruple  to 
uae  it :  And  to  make  the  innocency  and  propriety  of  tbb  word 
appear,  let  us  oonsider  the  ideas  that  bemig  to  it  SalisfiMlioo 
is  <rfleD  made  to  a  private  person  or  a  publia  governor. 

Satisfaction  is  often  made  to  a  private  pcraon  fiir  an  Injurj 
done  him,  by  doing  or  suffering  something  whidi  shall  remove 
bis  own  personal  just  resentment  against  the  offender^  whether 
tills  be  doi|e  or  suffered  by  the  oRender  himself,  or  by  a  friend  or 
anrety  for  him  :  Now  in  this  case  the  offended  person  may  ic« 
Ibnowlcdge  himsetf  satisfied  with  some  very  small  sort  of  reeora* 
pence,  aooonUng  tp  his  owq  fancy :  such  as  the  mere  asliiag  pir- 
don,  the  promising  not  to  ofiend  agun,  or  the  payment  of  a  little 
inoney,  or  some  small  penalty  of  piun  or  loss :  But  this  is  not 
properly  tiie  case  here  in  the  satisfoction  which  Christ  made  to 
God  his  Father  for  the  sins  of  men, 

.  The  other  sort  of  satisfiM^tion  is,  when  a  public  lam  u  broken, 
and  the  governor,  though  he  design  to  shew  mercy  .to  the  guikj, 
yet  demands  some  satiHfaetion  for  the  offence,  sometliing  instead 
of  the  punishment  of  the  oflTender,  which  may  equally  secure  the 
great  ends  of  govepuroent.  A  wise  governor  in  this  case  will 
usually  demand  such  a  satisfaction  as  may  best  answer  the  ends 
of  tlie  law,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  Uie  government,'  such 
fs  may  shew  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law-giver  in  making 
such  a  law,  apd  ap|)ointing  such  a  penalty,  and  may  deter  per- 
sons  for  the  future  from  the  like  offences,  even  though  he  desigi} 
to  pardon  the  present  offender.  In  this  case,  if  a  surety  be  ad- 
mitted to  stana  in  the  room  of  the  criminal,  this  is  a  matter  of 
mere  favour ;  and  such  a  satisfaction  is  generallv  required  of  bim 
as  comes  nearest  to  the  execution  of  the  penalty  threatened  by 
the  law,  if  any  circumstances  should  render  it  not  proper  for  him 
to  sustain  the  same  in  all  respects.  I  Hnow  not  in  history  a  more 
happy  example  of  this  than  the  case  of  Zaleucus,  a  law-giver  of 
the  Locrensians,  who  having  made  a  law  that  au  adqltercr  should 
lose  both  his  eyes,  and  finding  his  own  son  guilty  of  that  crime, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  one  of  hi$ 
son's.  T/ius  he  rendered  to  the  law,  says  Valerius  Moximns,  tkf 
punishmnU  rtlnch  it  claimed,  with  a  most  admirable  iemperaim 
of  justice^  dividhig  himself  into  a  merciful  father,  and  a  pi 
ioK 'giver.  The  eye  of  Zaleucus  was  here  made  a  partial  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  for  the  offence  of  the  criminal ;  this  loss  of  hii 
own  eyo,  together  with  that  of  his  son,  gave  such  a  satisfsdios 
to  the  ii^overnraent,  and  as  effectually  secured  future  obedi^BOB 
to  the  law,  as  if  the  adullQrer  had  lost  bofth  hia  eyea*. 

*  r  prrsum^  no  reader  will  be  to   weak 
paraili-l  in  %\\  X\\vxi%%y  aud  Vo  i^uv^f.^  vVval 
to  the  jusiice  of  Oo<i|9it^d  Ctku«\XM^  ' 
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uch  a  sort  of  satiiifaclioQ  U  that  ivhicli  the  Miffvrin^  and 
of  Christ  liave  made  to  God,  the  Fa,ther  and  G(}vernor  of 
irld,  for  the  gins  of  men.  Death  was  the  threatened  peu« 
r  aiq  ;  the  wages  of  sin  is  (kat/i :  Rom.  vi,  93-  Tributa^ 
ud  anguish  on  every  soul  that  doth  amiss ;  chapter  ii.  9.—- 
vod  in  mercy  to  the  oflender  hath  not  only  admitted,  but 
rovided  a  surety,  even  his  owu  Son  ;  and  he  hath  accepted 
agonies  of  soul,  and  liis  bodily  death,  ip  the  room  and 
of  our  agonies  qf  soul,  and  our  eternal  death,  and  r^gardf 
,  (^tisfaotiou  for  the  violation  of  his  law  by  our  sins,  lie  it 
sd  as  a  law-n;iver  and  Governor  by  this  sacrifice,  and  upon 
x:ouiit  it  is  properly  calle<i  a  satisfaction  as  well  as  a  sacritice 
incment,  or  propitiation  for  sin  ;  so  th^t  God  how  can  hon^ 
ly  pardon  the  siiiner  without  any  imputation  u|>on  himself, 
of  his  owu  remissness  of  government,  or  of  foolinh  pity 
offender,  (lod  having  been  satiiified  with  the  honour  which 
t  has  done  to  his  law  and  government  by  his  death.  Justice 
lercy  are  tempered  here,  and  both  shine  with  their  peculiar 
rs.  It  is  only  through  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  that  God 
irs  to  be  a  just  or  righteous  God,  though  his  mercy  justifies 
nner  >vho  believes  hi  Jesus,  and  trusts  in  tl^ls  pro|>itiation.— 

I  further  vindication  of  the  use  of  the  word  satisfaction  in 
ontrovery,  in  the  treatises  of  tirotius  aqd  of  Tun*etine,  and 
s  on  that  subject,  which  I  have  rca<l  in  my  younger  ycapf* 
'e  diverted  ])orhaps   too  far   out  of  the  way  of  argumolit 

I I  took  ;  but  it  was  needful  to  give  a  ploar  idea  of  what  is 
it  by  the  atonement  of  Chrisf^  that  the  pursuit  of  ipy  argu- 

in  this  way  of  query,  might  appear  more  perspicuous,  an4 
,t  move  onward  with  greater  force.  I  have  enmiircd  of 
ppa  already,  whether  it  was  i)ossibIe  that  @t.  Pauj,  bt.  Peter 
St.  John,  by  all  the  various  sacrificial  phrases  which  they  so 

apply  to  the  death  of  Christ,  can  be  supposed  to  mean  no- 
^  more  than  a  martyrdom  for  that  doctrine  of  ^\\^  which 
«s  sinners  to  repentance  by  a  promisee  of  pardon.  1  proceed 
e  next  enquiry  : — 

Query  II.  In  the  second  place  I  wou]d  desire  Agrippa  to 
ne,  what  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  sort  of  sacri- 
language^  when  it  is  used  by  Jews  or  ileathens  ?  And  why 
Id  the  same  language  have  the  same  meaning,  when  it  is 
ied  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  f  What  is 
lense  of  such  phrases  when  they  are  made  use  of  by  Moses, 
aw-giver  of  the  Jews  under  God,  consitlered  only  as  tlioir 
ical  king,  and  the  civil  governor  of  that  nation  ?  What  is 
neaning  of  sin-ofitTings  and  sacrifices  of  atonements  ?  What 
the  Jewish  law -giver  intend,*  when  the  peoj)le  shall  have 


rai  purtial,  und  did  not  stve  both  thf.  e^et  of  Hxfi  ^<^t\,    TVx^ 
"pr^ffr  to  far  ••  itgori ;  but  I  gt»nt«  \i  ZaX^^v.^^Vul^Xv^^v'^^^'^ 
^Mbive  been  s  more  perfecl  paitUeV. 
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bren  goiltj'  of  some  Tiolation  of  the  rtatctes  irf"  God,  u  Kin^  ef 
tlie  land,  or  reglect  of  hisordinancn,  tbattbeymnBt  a/A^a/oMfr 
or  a  goot,  and  hum  it  upon  the  altar,  that  the  priest  shall  make 
atonement  for  than  hereby,  andthe  offence  shall  be  J  nrgivtn  thmf' 
And  even  if  the  ruler  or  any  oj  the  common  people  thall  nmml 
a  tin  through  ignorance  agai'tiH  the  commandments  of  the  Lori, 
ihetf  reere  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  as  a  sin- 
offering  ;  in  not  tlu«  confesHing  some  iniquity  which  then  came  to 
tlteir  knowledge,  and' transferring  it  as  far  as  ponibic  nivon  tbo 
bead  of  the  aoimai,  and  devoting  it  to  death  in  their  atead  t  The 
•in-offering  was  to  be  alain  before  the  Lord  ;  the  priest  was  or- 
dained to  take  the  blood  thereof  with  his  finger,  to  pat  it  on  the 
horns  of  tha  altar,  and  to  pour  out  the  rest  at  the  afiar^s  foot; 
the /at  was  to  he  burned  upon  the  altar,  the  priest  teas  to  make 
atonement  in  this  majiner  for  ike  sin  that  they  had  cemmitltd,  and 
it  shall  be  forgiven  them.  See  Lev.  iv.  3.-^5.  And  in  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  irhen  an  atoning  aacrificc  was  offered  for  the 
whole  nation  to  remove  their  annual  guih,  aome  (tf  the  same  ritet 
were  to  be  used,  the  beast  was  slain  aiid  offered  to  God  on  tbe 
kitar,  and  the  blood  was  carried  into  (he  most  holy  piux, 
•nd  sprinkled  before  the  presence  of  God,  that  the  btessetl 
God,  who  dwelt  in  a  visible  glory  on  the  mercy-seat,  ini^t, 
as  it  were,  lee  and  accent  of  the  blood  or  life  of  other  crea- 
tures in  the  room  of  the  life  of  the  offending  Jews.  See  Ler. 
cbapters  it.  t,  vi.  and  xvt. 

Thps  it  is  evident,  that  the  <]cstgn  of  these  bleeding  sacri- 
^a  of  atoneinent,  waa  to  shew  not  only  that  (he  criminal  dcserr. 
cd  death  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  strict  and  seyere  jus- 
tice ;  bat  that  Ood  would  shew  mercy  to  the  criminal,  by  spariiiff 
him  upon  Ifis  confession  of  tiin,  and  his  repentance,  anfi  woum 
a^ept  of  the  vicarious  death  of  another  creature  in  his  stead. -~ 
This  waa  the  plain  case  and  evident  design  in  the  6nt  institntira 
of  sacrifices  given  to  Adam  after  his  firbt  sio,  and  it  runs  through 
all  the  ofTerings  of  a(onement  in  suecetsive  sges*.  I  must  cod- 
fess,  said  Psulinua,  it  baa  been  long  my  settled  opinion,  that  it 
was  God's  original  and  eternal  decree  and  purpose  irf"  making 
his  Son  Jesus  a  proper  ascrifice  of  atonement  lor  the  sins  of  men, 
that  gayc  occasion  to  all  the  sacrificial  rites  of  atoaement,  and  the 
sacrificial  phrases  which  were  ever  uaed,  and  lyere  90  well  knoira 
by  the  patriarclis,  and  whicli  were  practised  by  Moses  and  Asros 
and  were  established  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  indeed 
were  conveyed  by  Noah  to  hi«  posterity,  though  they  were  dis- 
mally corrupted  in  the  heathen  world. 

But  (0  re(urn  to  Jewish  sacrifices.     Those  i^ho  will  scarce 

■»  S>K  Ibii  oittUr  Ml  in  ■  itooil  1i|bt  \ij  id  ■nonyaoat  anthM-  ia  tKt  tru-  J 

til*,  rnmicd,  AnilofiM  Ettmmui  milk  roxbi)'-,  put  1.  pafa  IM>  Jw  »to  k«  I 

promiwd  to   itao  bn«  tbi  4«Mb  af  Chtiit  «*•  ^nnd  ^  Ib^'  oovtaaBI  *nt  I 

Adan,  ■h«<eiasm»iifi«yav*i«*t«)>lH9Mii>  I 
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acknowledge  those  ceremoniet  to  be  pro|>er  types  of  the  sacrifice 
of  CbrUt  and  his  blood,  jet,  I  thuiK,  they  genendi^  allow  thus 
mocb,  that  by  the  appoiotmeni  of  God,  theae  sacrihcea  were  to 
make  a  sort  of  political  atonement  or  satisfaction  to  God  their 
political  Lord  or  King,  as  far  as  they  were  capable,  for  break*   . 
iDg  any  of  his  statutes,  and  when  tliis  was  done,  the  offenders 
stooil  riglit  in  his  nifrht  as  king  of  the  natiou,  and  he  did  not 
execute  his  threatenings  upon  them.     The  life  of  the  sacrifice  was 
a  ransom  for  their  lives ;  and  Uie  blood  u^hich  was  the  life  or  ani- 
mal soul  of  the  beast,  was  a  ransom  for  the'rr  animal  soul,  that 
is,  their  bodily  life*.     Now  when  this  same  sort  of  language  in 
the  various  phrases  of  it,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ia 
a  most  express  manner  applied   to  the  death  of  Christ,  to  the 
pouring  out  of  his  blood,  which  is  called  the  blood  of  sprinklings 
and  the  real  atonement  or  propitiation  which  is  made  thereby  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  Lord  of  conscience,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  immortal  souls  or  spirits  of  men,  why  should  not  we  suppose 
that  the  words  bear  the  same  sense  ?  Why  are  we  not  to  uuder- 
•tand  by  these  expressions,  that  Christ  viade  his  soul  an  offering 
for  siiif  that  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death  became  a  true  sacrifice  of 
propitiation  for  sinful  men,  by  dying  in   the  room  and  stead  of 
the  offenders,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  those  sins,  those  real 
immoralities  or  impieties,  from  which  t/tey  fitter  could  be  justi-- 
eJ,  or  released,  by  the   law  of  Muses;  Acts   xiii.  30.  and  for 
which  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed  by  that  law-giver?  What? 
Must  the  blood  of  bulls  arid  goats  make  a  real  atonement  for  the 
tins  of  the  Jewish  natiuVj  that  is,  their  political  ofTcnecs  or  ceremo- 
nial defilements  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  their  peculiar  King  and 
Governor,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  teniporal  blessings ;  and  shall 
the  bbod  of  Christ  be  construed  to  make  only  a  typical  and  fign* 
rative   atonement  for  tl:c  sins  of  men,  which  deserve  eternal 
death,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  universal  Ruler  of  all  nations, 
and  the  Lord  of  conscience  ?     If  anv  of  these  be  typical  and 
shadowy,  good  Agrippa,  let  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  be  the 
type  and  shadow,  as  St.  Paul,  in  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  He* 
brews,  declares,  and  not  tiie  blood  of  the  Son  of  God ;  nor  let 
the  expressions  that  relate  to  it  be  explained  all  away,  and  be 
made  to  vanish  into  type,  and  trope,  and  metaphor,  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  subsUnce  and  aniitypc.     The  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters  to  the   Hebrews,  I  think,  might  sufficiently  convince 
any  willing  and  unprejudiced  reader,  how  nmch  the  apostle  had 
his  eye  and  heart  fixed  upon  this  doctrine  of  tlie  real  prophiatiou 

*  SoOM  have  objected  here,  tbat  the  bea«t«  wb  ch  were  brought  to  the 
pf\9HX  for  eacrifices,  were  mere  mblcti  or  iines  iinpu»«d  oo  the  uffender.  Rut  I 
•Dtwer,  Whet  Deed  vet  there  then  that  tiie  beasi  tfboold  lOBcne'dititely  be  kUUd 
before  ikt  Lordf  Wkot  nted  of  the  hand  of  the  qfindcr  to  he  laid  on  the  head  of  the 
sterffietf  thai  ii  might  he  accepted  as  an  utonemtnl  foi  htm  f  Lrv.  i.  4,  5.  If  the  bee^t 
were  Bui  to  die  io  (he  offeod«r*s  stead,  why  is  it  s%\d,  without  %ktdd\n^<^  \^o;A 
Utrt  it  mo  remutiumj  Uek,  ix.  22.    A  fine  doth  uoV  ri(\u'\i«;  b\au^. 
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mude  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  typified  by  the  Jewish  sacfidccs 
and  nro|>itiatioiis :  And  when  these  are  said  to  utnctify  to  the 
pufi/j/i/tg  of  (he  jftesh,  that  is,  to  remoTe  bmiily  or  outward  ira- 
paritiesy  so  as  to  sot  the  otfeiider  right  in  the  siglit  of  tiod  as 
kiu^  of  the  nation,  or  visible  head  of  the  cliurc;h,  dwelling  in 
the  holy  of  holies  on  the  nici*cy  sea^,  how  vtuck  fftbre  shall  the 
hlood  of  Christy  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
nithout  spot  to  Godj  purge  your  cousciences  jYom  dead  a'orfo, 
that  is,  remove  the  guilt  of  those  works  from  the  conscience 
which  deserved  death }  Heb.  ix.  13,  14. 

I  would  enquire  further,  what  is  the  meaning  of  John  the 
baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Christ,  when  in  Jolin  i.  29.  he  says, 
tijion  his  sight  of  Jesus,  Behold  'the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
41'way  the  sins  qf  the  tcorld  f  Docs  he  call  him  a  Lamb,  because 
betakes  away  sin  by  his  doctrine  of  pardon  n|K>n  repentai'.ce, 
and  by  his  death  confirms  this  doctrine  ?  Did  lambs  ever  take 
away  sin  in  this  manner,  by  doctrine  and  martyrdom  ?  Is  there 
any  sense  in  which  a  lamb  takes  away  sin,  but  as  an  atoninj^ 
sacrifice  by  his  bloody  death  ?  And  how  can  this  be  applied  to 
Christ  in  this  ]>lace,  in  any  other  sense  ?  And  this  is  |)laiu]y  ex- 
pressed by  the  apostles  John  and  Peter:  If  we  consult  Pctor;  1 
Pet.  i.  18, 19.  he  says,  "  Ye  were  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
•f  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.**  And  John  tells  us 
in  Rev.  v.  8,  9.  "  The  elders  fell  dowq  before  the  Lamb,  and 
aliid,  thoU  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 

But  I  would  pursue  this  second  query  a  little  further  i^till. 
IVlmt  is  the  true  nieanint^  of  this  sort  of  expressions,  \>hen  God 
himself  uses  them  to  lilliphaz,  and  the  other  friends  of  Job,  who 
had  nothin<:^  to  do  with  Jutlaism,  and  probably  were  boru  before 
Mosos  ?  "  Take  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams, — andotftrup 
for  yourselves,  said  he,  a  burnt-offerinij,  for  my  wrath  is  kindled 
ai;\iinst  you  ;  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him 
will  I  accept,  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  tolly."  Here  is  an 
atom  nicnt  plainly  enjoined,  tliat  God  might  honourably  pardou 
lliom. 

What  doth  Balak  the  kin^  of  Moub  mean  by  his  question 
put  to  Balaam,  as  it  is  recordeil  by  Micah  the  prophet,  cliaptcr 
V.  0,  7.  "  Hill  the  Lord  be  pleased  icith  thousands  of  ramSj  or 
xcith  ten  tltousaifih  rivers  of'  oil  y  Shall  I  give  mi/  first -born  J  or 
wij  transit  rc^6i(f  ft  J  or  the  fruit  of  my  bodj/ for  the  sin  of  mif 
$uu/f  l)oc6  not  \\m  language  plainly  si^^nily  an  atoncmeut  for 
sin  r  Though  Bdlaam  by  the  prescription  of  moral  duties  shews 
him,  that  all  iIr-sc  expensive  and  bloody  sacrifices  are  not  suffi-* 
cit'nt  to  ])ltaso  (iod  without  holiness*.  It  is  plain  therefore, 
that  otliirs  bcMiU'ii  Jews,,  use  this  language  in  the  same  sense. 

*  Sirrc  I  \uvc  ii\enV\oivo\\  \Vv\>  U.%t  to  the*  th«  lenia  aod  meaniof  of  BiUk 
in  ill »  cit(|uitK-,  vvi%utc«uuv  \iiM^\4^«\<t  ^n.\mv>  ^i^Vmsl  Baiaaai'i  Aiii«<ri 
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Yet  again  let  me  ask,  what  is^  meant  by  all  the  phrases  of 
he  like  kind,  wheo  they  are  used  by  tlie  ancieut  heatheus,  as  we 

ecBute  tbe  meo  of  Agrippa's  creed  boait  of  tbii  text  as  a  proof  of  tbeir  doctrine, 
i£.  that  all  sacritices  are  useless  thiofa  toward  any  real  atooemeot  fur  sin  :  For 
rbeo  Biilak  putt  thr  question,  say  they,  «  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  tbe 
^r6p  aod  bow  myself  befurethc  hi^b  Ood  }  Shatl  I  come  before  him  with  bunrt- 
ffrringt,  wah  calves  of  a  year  old  r  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousaods  uf 
ams ,  or  ten  thousaudg  of  riverf  nf  oil,  or  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  Soo  ?"  B«' 
ikMin  refers  him  ooly  to  the  practice  of  nataral  religioo :  '*  He  balb  shewed 
tier,  O  mao,  what  is  good  ;  aod  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
Mily,  to  love  mescy,  aod  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ;"  wiihotti  so  much  a« 
oy  potitive  approbation  of  sacrifices  i  Aod,  say  tboy,  this  fery  aoswer  of 
UUam,  the  heathen,  it  cited  by  Micah,  «  prophet  of  the  Jews^  as  ao  iottruc* 
ion  for  them  how  to  please  God,  that  is,  by  moral  duties,  aud  not  by  sacril«cei« 
iow  to  give  a  fair  aoswer  to  this  matter,  let  it  be  considered. 

First,  Balak  was  the  king  of  Moab,  aod  imagined  God  was  to  be  engaged 
»n  hit  tide  by  sacrifices  :  Tbertfare  io  several  plaeea  **  be  bailt  seven  altars,  aud 
»^ered  a  bull  and  a  ram  on  pvery  altar,  that  be  might  prevail  with  God  to  give 
lim  victory  over  Israel  ;**  Num.  scxiii.  When  he  found  all  this  was  vain  labour, 
le  may  then  be  tuppof>ed  to  enquire  of  Balaam,  "  wherewith  shall  1  come  before 
he  Lord  ?"  Are  not  my  sacrifices  young  enough?  Must  they  be  calves  of  a 
rear  old?  Are  they  not  large  enough?  Shall  1  bring  a  thoasaod  rams  initeadof 
even,  or  rivers  of  oil  instead  of  a  small  quantity  }  Or  are  they  not  precious 
moogb  ?  Shall  1  offer  my  own  children  instead  of  brute  beasts  ?  thereupon 
Salaam  seems  to  say,  Alas,  you  are  quite  mistaken  :  It  is  not  for  want  of 
routtger  or  larger  sacrifices,  or  of  any  other  kind,  that  God  neglects  yon:  If 
roD  would  become  acceptable  to  him,  you  must  mind  th'e  duties  of  morality 
md  piety,  <*  do  justice,  love  mercy,  aod  humble  thyself,  as  the  original  words 
ire,  to  walk  with  thy  God."  So  that  sacrifices  are  neither  encouraged  nor  for* 
Mddeo  in  this  speech  of  Balaam  j  but  Balak  is  pointed  to  that  morality  and 
nward  religion  which  he  wanted,  and  without  which  no  sacrifices  whatsoerer 
sould  be  acoeptable  to  God. 

Secondly,  Consider  that  Balaam  was  a  heathen,  who  was  soketidies  inspired, 
mt  not  always.  Now  if  these  words  as  spoken  by  Balaam  ware  not  iospi red, 
;hen  it  is  ooly  Micah  the  Jewish  prophet's  citation  from  a  heathen,  to  put  the 
lows  in  mind  how  much  more  acceptable  the  duties  of  morality  are  to  God  than 
■are  ceremonies.  The  Jews  were  much  of  Balak's  mind,  and  thought  ceremo* 
iipfl  and  sacrifices  should  do  all  for  them,  while  they  neglected  moral  dnties. 
Balaam  is  silent  about  sacrifices,  aod  directs  BaUk  only  to  piety  and  morality; 
ind  Micah,  for  the  same  reason,  cites  the  same  sentence  to  the  Jews,  that  while 
le  reproves  them  by  the  mouth  of  a  heathen,  he  may  shame  them  into  virtne 
kod  piety.  Probably  Balaam,  amuoir  the  rest  of  the  heathens,  had  lost  the 
original  institution  and  design  of  sacrifices,  aod  the  light  of  nature  could  not 
;eaeh  it  him  again  t  And  therefore  he  makes  no  answer  about  them,  nor  saith 
koy  thing  of  them ;  but  the  liicht  of  uature  could  teach  him,  that  to  do  Justly, 
kc.  was  neceitary  to  please  God.  But  on  the  other  band,  suppose  Balaam  was 
nspired  to  deliver  this  sentence  to  Balak ;  and  suppose,  while  he  preaches  mo- 
rality, he  bad  gone  so  far  as  to  have  strnnxly  denied  the  use  of  sacrifices  here, 
t  can  mean  only  a  coJiparative  denial,  that  is,  a  preference  of  morality  when 
M>mpared  with  ceremonies ;  for  comparisons  are  expressed  often  in  this  manner 
in  the  Easteru  languages,  by  a  negation  of  one  thing,  and  an  affirmation  of  the 
>ther,  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  this  very  case ;  Hos.  vi.  6.  «  I  desired  mercy 
wd  not  sacttfice,  and  the  knowledge  of  GM  o^ore  than  burnt-offerings.'' 

Thirdly,  Consider  yet  further,  that  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  reproves  the 
fewi  for  want  of  moral  tirtue,  he  speaks  more  expresa.y  agaiost  sacnticet  than 
Bslaam  does  here,  He  tells  them,  their  **  oblations  were  vain,  their  new  moons 
ind  appointed  ^astt  were  an  abomination  ;  Is.  i.  U— Ip,  Ice,  not  that  God  had 
snt  oppoiotad  them,  but  because  they  were  not  attended  with  moral  virtues  : 
^^d  npoB  thit  aeeoaot  he  says,  "  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  :  To  what  pur- 
fo^  k  the  ttaltitttda  of  your  sacri^ces  unto  me  ?*'  Yet  aU  thU  V%XkV^%v^  ^^  >^% 
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roud  in  their  own  writings,  when  either  betsta  or  meit  were  Aei6t* 
ccl  to  death,  in  order  to  save  a  guilty  peraon  or  a  nation  frota 
uni&hmeut,  and  tiie  supposed  anger  of  their  gods  ?  What  caa 
e  the  meaning  of  theae  phrases  when  they  are  uaed  upon  this 
occasion,  ^  Averruncare  uialura,"  or  **  deorum  iras,  lustrare 
populum  aut  ej^ercitum,  piaculuin  fieri,"  or  **  wtp^nfM  owSifA*, 
ATOM^offUK,  expiare  crimina,  scclus,  reatum  ;*'  I  aay,  what  does 
all  this  mean,  but  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  remove  the  pun* 
isbmcMt  from  the  offenders,  by  letting  it  fallen  the  surety  or 
sacrifice  ?  So  the  two  Decii,  father  and  son,  devoted  themseWes 
to  death,  and  saved  the  Roman  army  firom  the  supposed  anger 
of  the  gods  and  destruction.  So  Menecceus  is  sftid  to  have 
devoted  himself  for  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  danger  of  being  destroy- 
cd  by  the  Argives.  So  the  Mas^ihans  were  wont  to  expiate 
(heir  city,  by  taking  a  person  dooted,  by  imprecating  on  his 
head  all  the  evil  to  which  the  oily  was  liable,  and  casting  him 
into  the  sea,  with  these  words,  xtfi^nfAa  h^mt  ytw,  '^  Be  tliou  our 
>ropitiatory  sacrifice/'  So  the  Egyptians,  as  Herodotus  testifies, 
aid  their  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  those  that  were  devoted 
to  death,  that  all  evil  might  be  turned  from  the  sacriGccr,  and 
from  Egypt,  and  laid  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice.  See  many 
citations  and  instances  of  this  kind  in  learned  writers.  Consult 
Grotius's  little  book  ^'  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,''  and  let 
Agrip]m  answer  those  arguments  better  than  any  of  the  socinians 
have  done  before  he  renounce  tliis  docirine.  Consult  another 
very  short  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  learned  Doctor  Owes, 
at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Trinity,  where,  as  I  remember, 
he  shews  the  true  meaning  of  **  one  person's  dying  for  another" 
among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement  lor 
sin  as  practised  among  them,  which  may  be  easily  reviewed  with- 
out running  to  more  large  and  learned  volumes^.  Now  wbeo 
this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  atonement  for  sin,  or  purging  away 
sin  by  sacrifice,  so  well  known  among  the  Jews,  and  amongst 

prophet  does  not  prove  that  sacrifices  were  utterly  useless  under  that  CGonomf 
wherein  they  were  prescribed ;  tor  at  auotber  time  tbe  very  same  prophet,  as 
well  as  others,  reproves  the  Jews  for  the  neslect  of  tbe  sacrifices  and  otTcro^ 
which  God  bad  appointed;  l».  xliii.  *23.  Mai.  iii.  8.  Such  kind  of  languaps 
tlteirforf*,  whether  nsed  by  a  Jewish  ur  a  Gentle  prophet,  only  shews  that  a 
dept  tidence  uu  sacnlice  without  real  virtue  or  piety,  is  worth  uoibiog  in  God'f 
accuuoi. 

*  It  will  he  grauted  that  the  heathens  8pe4kinc  of  their  sacrifices  and  atone- 
meius  (wr  siu,  use  ktnue  sui^h  expre^iiioiis,  as  "  appeasing  the  wrath  of  their  ;ods 
by  tbf  bla«vi  of  tht-ir  saor  fiocs/*  &«'.  which  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the 
saciiiioe  (  f  Chri»t  in  iheir  lneral  sense;  because  in  propriety  of  speech,  (tad 
has  MO  wraih  jwakeo'-d  iii  itiin  by  sin,  nor  can  any  blood  properly  appease  ibat 
wrali'.  Itul  I'  I  It  be  rcnicinb<ired,  thit  the  uttAt  God  •-:>ndesceuutug  to  tbe  «e»k- 
in'NU  .t  ui«»n,  !.wiBeiiuif«!  speak»'  in  their  pbras(>>,  lud  hath  bfcn  pleased  to  rrpre 
^f.ui  liiui!.tll  ti^  ai  cry  on  the  accMunt  of  «iu,  and  as  appeuiied  by  tbe  sacrifices  rf 
atniiineni  lu  fcfvtral  places  ot  scripture,  tbuusrh  tbe  true  and  proper  idcis  of 
iLt.^t  liiio^s  are  tvi\ictt\  au^  c\»\Wmi\  ctk>:\&^h^  as  tttey  hare  bw«o  c^laioed  before. 
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hetthADs,  Uiat  b,  through  all  the  world ;  I  wmiU  aik  AgripiNi 
y  tbouU  not  the  tame  sort  of  expressiont  be  permiUed  to 
oify  much  the  same  tkifi|r,  when  they  are  made  uae  of  in  the 
tir  Testament,  and  applied  to  the  tufieiiogs  and  death  of  Christ, 
n  atonement  for  the  sine  of  men  i 

Were  not  the  apoetles  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  gen^ 
sa  aa  well  as  the  Jews  ?  and  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  the? 
m1  these  expressions  <rf  atonement  only  in  conformity  to  Jewish 
itoma  and  phrases,  why  did  they  use  them  so  much  among  the 
stiles  ?  Did  they  not  design  to  preach  in  such  langua^  that 
I  gentiles  might,  understand  their  meaning  ?  But  it  these 
rases  were  well  known  among  the  heathens  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
n  why  should  we  not  suppose  these  expressions,  when  applied 
4w  death  of  Christ,  to  be  understood  in  the  common  sense  of 
nkifid,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  ? 

To  confirm  all  this,  let  me  enquire  here,  what  was  the  sense 
which  the  primitive  christians  understood  these  expressions  of 
irist  and  his  apostles  i  How  do  they  describe  and  set  forth 
sir  cou^ptions  of  these  great  and  momentous  doctrines  in  their 
hings  ?  Do  they  not  speak  plainly  and  strongly  of  the  atone- 
mi  of  Christ  for  sin,  and  his  dying  as  a  sacrifice  to  expiate 
nr  oflTences,  and  their  interest  in  this  forgiTeness  by  faith  ? 
yw  il*  primitive  writers  inform  us  this  was  the  common  sense  in 
uch  the  first  christians  understood  the  speeches  of  Christ  and 
I  apostles,  why  should  we  not  imagine  that  they  took  them  in 
t  tight  sense  ?  Why  should  the  church  be  supposed  to  wait  so 
my  hundred  y^ars  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  cnristian  doctrine 
1  the  days  of  Socinus  ?  Why  was  it  left  to  wander  so  long  in 
ch  strange  superstition  and  mysterious  darkness,  aa  the  doc* 
oeof  ^atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,**  if  these 
eeches  meant  nothing  else  but  natural  religion,  or  the  confir- 
ition  of  it  by  the  martyrdom  of  a  prophet  ?  In  doctrines  and 
positions  of  lesser  moment  I  easily  suppose  many  of  the  fathera 
%j  greatly  mistake,  but  methinas  in  doctrines  of  such  vast 
rportancc,  Christ  would  not  suffer  all  his  early  churches  to  be 
istaken. 

III.  Again,  I  would  ask  Agrippa,  was  not  Socrates  raised 
» by  divine  providence  to  instruct  a  corrupt  nation,  and  to 
form  a  degenerate  age,  as  he  supposes  Jesus  Christ  to  be  ?  Did 
i  not  teach  tbe^^*  unity  of  the  true  Crod,"  and  the  true  way  off 
mhipping  him  by  inward  devotion  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst 
'manv  Grecian  idolatries  and  superstitions,  as  Jesus  taught  the 
iritnai  nature  of  God  and  inward  religion,  in  opposition  to 
e  traditions  of  Jews,  and  mere  outward  ceremonies  ?  Was  not 
^crates  accused  for  speaking  against  the  idols  of  Athens,  and 
e  public  religion,  as  Jesus  was  for  his  reproving  the  corrupt 
snners  of  the  Jews  i    Was  he  not  condemned  by  wicked  men» 

Vol.  XT.  Li. 
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and  pat  to  dcatli  by  poison  on  this  account,  as  Christ  was  by  (be 
cross  ?  Did  he  not  bear  his  testimony  to  the  troth  of  bii 
doctrine,  and  seal  it  i^ith  Iiis  death  as  Jesus  did  ?  Do  not  the 
deists  cry  him  up  as  a  martyr  for  the  ^'  unity  of  the  true  CM,"- 
and  the  rules  of  virtue,'*  as  our  modern  christians  make  Chriil 
a  mere  martyr  for  his  doctrine  of.  reformation  ?  And  had  be  not 
several  disciples  ivho  taujj^ht  his  doctrine  concerning  the  unity  if 
God  and  the  divine  perfections  ?  And  do  they  not  declare  Um 
true  sentiments  of  Socrates,  tiieir  master,  as  the  apostles  declare 
tlie  true  doctriucs  of  Christ  ?  But  does  Socrates  himself,  orsnf 
of  his  disciples  ever  talk  in  such  a  manner  about  his  death  and 
the  cup  of  poison,  as  Christ  and  his  a|K>stles  do  about  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Uie  blessed  Jesus  ?  Do  the  Greek  philosophers  layout 
such  strange  language  upon  it,  and  such  various  and  hard  tropes 
and  figures  to  represent  the  great  importance  of  his  death  to  their, 
practice  of  virtue,  or  the  obtaining  the  divine  favour  ?  Docs  be 
ever  say  for  himself,  or  did  they  ever  say  for  him,  '^  unleu  ;e 
eat  the  flesh  of  Socrates,  ye  cannot  be  philosophers,*'  or  tliit 
*^  Socrates  gave  his  flesh  for  meat  to  the  people,  and  for  the  life 
of  the  world,  or  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  many  ?''  Did  Plata 
ever  teach  liis  pupils  that  ^^  they  must  be  saved  by  the  death  of 
Socrates,''  or  that  ^'  he  reconclleu  them  to  God  by  his  dying  fur 
them  ?"  Do  they  ever  ^'  glory  in  the  poivon  of  Socrates,  as  St. 
Paul  glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ  ?"  Wiien  they  tauglit  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  concerning  God,  religion,  and  virtue,  do 
they  ever  say,  '^  we  preach  Socrates  poisoned,"  as  the  apostles 
preached  ^^  Christ  crucified,"  though  Socrates  died  by  poi&oo, 
attesting  tlic  truth  of  his  doctrine,  as  Christ  died  by  the  cross  to 
attest  his  }  Can  it  be  supposed  then  tliat  our  Saviour's  death 
held  only  the  same  place  in  his  doctrine  as  the  death  of  Socrates 
held  in  his,  tliat  is,  as  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  it,  or  scaling 
it  with  his  blood  ?  Can  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  when  *'  St. 
Paul  determined  to  know  nothing  else  amongst  the  Corinthiaos 
in  comparison  ofChrist  and  him  crucified,"  that  he  meant  merel; 
tlie  martyrdom  of  Ciirist  to  attest  the  truths  of  natural  religiou, 
of  wliich  he  was  tlie  restorer  ?  Surely  the  death  of  Christ  upou 
the  cross  has  something  more  to  do  in  this  our  gospel,  than  the 
death  of  Socrates  imd  in  his  philosophy  ;  it  has  more  to  do  than 
merely  lo  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  con- 
vince tlie  world  that  he  was  sent  to  publish  it ;  since  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  according  to  St.  Paul's  writing,  lies  as  the  foundation 
of  the  gospel,  that  is,  of  the  blessed  tidings  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  to  (lod,  and  the  recovery  of  sinful  men  to  holiness 
and  happin<::j.s. 

Th(^  g  jspcl  is  so  mud:  concerned  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  \\ux  it  is  r.?|>rosLijii'il  by  the  ^ipostle,  as  a  considerable 
and  very  iiuj^ovVcLwX  \vax\.  oV  Uvv:  mes^aije  or  "  word  of  recondlit- 
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on  committed  to  him  ;"  2  Cor.  y.  19,  21.  "  God  was  in  Christ 
oondliii^  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
them, — for  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
Oy  that  we  might  be  made  tlie  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

IV.  I  would  yet  further  ask  Agrippa,  why  St.  Paul  should 
^aentljf  represent  the  gospel  as  a  great  mystery*,  a  deep  and 
ored  thing  whidi  the  world  knew  not,  nor  could  know  till  it  was 
vealed  ?  A  mjrstery  which  was  hid  from  ag^  and  generations, 
lieh  was  hid  in  God  from  all  the  ancient  ages,  or  from  the 
pinning  of  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  the 
inilbid  wisdom  which  is  made  known  by  the  church  to  the  prin- 
lalities  and  powers  of  heaven,  or  which  the  angels  themselves 
we  to  pry  into,  as  St.  Peter  speaks,  and  which  is  made  known 
the  nations  by  preaching  the  mystery  of  faith,  tlie  great  mys* 
ry  of  godliness  ?  Is  there  any  sucli  depth  of  divine  wisdom 
anifested  in  the  common  truths  of  natural  religion  ?  Is  there 
[J  such  hidden  mystery  in  the  doctrines  which  Uie  light  of 
tare  teaches,  as  that  the  former  ages  of  the  world  could  not 
•Bibly  find  it  out,  and  which  angels  are  forced  to  pry  into,  in 
der  to  learn  it  i  Is  there  any  thing  tliat  deserves  such  lan« 
lage  in  the  dictates  of  reason,  even  if  you  should  add  the  happy 
aorrection  of  the  body  to  them,  which  is  discovered  by  Christ 
the  reward  of  his  faithful  followers  ?  But  that  the  Son  of 
od  who  **  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  before  tlie  world 
IS,  who  was  with  God,  and  who  was  God,  should  take  flesh 
id  blood  upon  him,*'  ttiat  he  might  be  capable  of  dying,  and 
at  be  should  actually  die  in  the  room  and  stead  of  guilty  men^ 

a  sarrifice.of  atonement,  that  he  should  reconcile  them  to  God 
r  his  deatby  that  he  should  rise  again,  and  reign  in  heaven  to 
mplete  this  salvation,  and  that  sinful  men  must  obtain  pardon 

aio  and  eternal  life,  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
od  aa  a  sacrifice  in  their  stead,  and  by  faith  in  his  blood  ;  this 
such  a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  world,  such  a  divine  mystery 

deserves  all  these  expresitlons  of  wisdom  and  honour  which 
B  ajxistlc  applies  to  it.  Though  the  heathens  as  well  as 
e  Jews  might  euoily  understand  this  'doctrine  when  it  was 
eaclied  unto  them,  according  to  the  notion  of  expiation  by 
criiices,  which  was  familiar  to  them,  yet  it  was  originally  a 
^atery  wliich  thoy  could  not  have  known  without  express 
▼elation,  aud  they  were  averse  to  receive  it  when  it  was 
ivealed. 

*  It  it  known  Mr.  Lo"kc  haf  (angltt  some  persons  to  imagine,  thai  in  almost  if 
I  cuiirely  all  tim  places  where  iJje  word  •'  mystery''  is  applied  to  ihe  gospel,  it 
fites  chiefly  yr  only  to  the  prea«:hiiig  of  it  l>  the  gentiles  as  well  at  to  the  Jevt, 
I  tb<;  m6m'**\nn  of  the  gentiles  into  the  kini^dom  of  the  Messiah.  I  grant  it 
ly  include  thi<  in  two  or  three  place.*  j  but  it  is  sutRcienily  eTident,  that  in 
eral  other  scriptures  it  refers  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gosp-l  itself,  without  any 
;esiary  reftireoce  lu  ihe  reception  A  it  by  the  gentile  world;  But  that  it  not 
'  pr'^seul  business. 
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V.  1  will  make  another  query,  and  ask  Agrippa  ai 
fiiewls  agsun,  wliy  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  gos}>el  oF  Ct 
such  A  matter  of  folly  and  ridicule  in  the  esteem  of  llie  wii 
of  tbtft  world,  or  the  heathen  philosophers,  if  it  were  littli 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  lis^it  of  nature,  tlie  rules  of  Tirbi 
the  favour  of  God  to  those  who  followed  them  with  a  repa 
of  their  former  vices  i  Why  should  he  call  this  goqyd 
Ibolislmess  of  preaching,  by  which  it  pleased  God  to  sat 
tliat  bi'lieve  V^  Wliy  should  he  si)eak  of  his  venturing  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  courage  suflicient  to  boast  of,  and  that  i 
timesover ;  that  ^*  he  is  not  ashamed  of  die  gospel  of  ( 
that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  preach  it  even  at  Rome,"  and  t 
should  call  "  the  cross  of  Cliri^it  his  glory  ;''  Rom.  i.  1% 
Tim.  i.  1*2.  and  Gal.  vi.  14.  bearing  up  boldly  through 
reproach  and  shame  that  was  cast  upon  his  doctrine  by  tbe 
wisdom  and  philosophy  ?  If  the  mere  restoration  of  nator 
gion  was  the  grand  subject,  or  chief  thcn>«  of  his  ministry, 
the  heatlien  philosophers  have  ever  pronounced  foolishnea 
it ;  or  have  put  liim  to  shame  for  such  sort  of  doctriuca  t 
own  reason  might  teach  tliem,  and  several  of  them  did  1 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  tlie  name  of  Clirist  cniciiied, 
apo8tle*s  lips,  includes  in  it  the  reconciliation  of  sinful 
God,  by  the  suflbrings  of  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross 
Jesus  t^dured,  and  which  is  laid  as  the  foundation  of  his  re 
This  is  that  which  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
deride  and  call  foolishness,  viz,  for  one  person  to  liofte  for  | 
of  sin  and  eternal  life  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  an 
and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  which  St.  Paul  is  not  ashamc 
makes  it  the  maltter  of  his  sermons  and  his  glory. 

Vi.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  this  soK  of  u 
gative  manner,  I  would  enquire  of  Agrippa  and  hiscompi 
whether  a  much  meaner  person  than  they  themselves  I 
Jesus  Christ  to  be,  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  be  sen 
God  as  a  prophet,  to  restore  natural  religion,  and  teach  the 
all  the  dfoctrines  which  Christ  taught  them  ?  I  suppoi 
believe  him,  according  to  scripture,  to  be  the  only-begott< 
of  God,  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  before  the  fc 
tion  of  the  world,  the  brightness  of  \\i%  Father's  glory,  ■ 
express  image  of  his  person,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all 
were  created  in  heaven  and  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  who 
Iiord  of  angels,  and  to  whom  all  the  principahties  and  povi 
tlie  upper  world,  are  made  subject,  and  ure  but  his  minii 
spirits.  Now  was  it  worth  while  fur  so  ilhistrious  a  being, 
so  near  to  godhead  even  in  tlirir  si-nse,  to  be  sent  downc 
earth  to  spend  a  life  in  labour  and  sorrows,  to  be  sos 
and  buffeted,  aud  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  expire  there  i 
luidst  of  sV.ame  'awA  u^v)Viv^s/\^  \\\^  dxxviC  business  had  been 
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Hore  nUtural  religion  as  a  great  Prophet  or  Teacher,  and  to  die 
hi  the  coDfirmation  of  it  ?  Alight  not  laaiah  or  Jereniiali,  \>t  one 
of  die  old  prophets  ha've  been  raised  to  life  for  such  a  purpose  as 
this,  rather  than  the  only  Son  of  God  sent  down  to  die  lo  cruel  a 
death  ?  Might  not  some  new  prophet  have  been  raised  uparoongtt 
uuBf  and  been  furnished  with  the  power  of  miracles  liae  Moses, 
to  have  attested  all  the  truths  that  Jesus  preached  to  the  world, 
aad  then  died  as  a  martyr  Jor  them,  and  rose  again  to  give  them 
aanfimiatiun  i  What  doctrine  did  our  blessed  baviour  ever  pro* 
aaunce,  which  the  tongue  of  a  much  inferior  person  could  not 
have  pronounced  ?  What  visible  miracle  did  he  work,  wliich  a 
Hioaea  or  an  Elijah  could  not  Aave  wrought  by  commission  from 
heaven  ?  Is  the  dioice  of  so  divine  a  messenger  for  such  pur- 
poaea  of  a  nsere  prophet,  as  miglit  have  been  fulfilled  by  much 
■umaer  persons,  agreeable  to  the  conduct  of  suprenle  wisdom  ? 
Or  had  the  great  God  so  little  value  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  hiabeat  beloved  Son,  as  to  makehim  a  needless  sacrifice  ?  Surely 
if  we  believe  the  history  of  the  gospel,  and  the  language  in 
arhieb  it  is  expressed,  our  own  reason  would  teach  us  also  to  be* 
Eeve,  that  ao  glorious  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  was  sent  down 
sad  died  for  some  such  grand  and  important  design  as  the  mis- 
MD  and  death  of  a  moaner  person  could  never  effect,  that  is,  as 
Uie  apostle  Paul  expresses  it,  "  to  purge  away  our  sins  by  the  sa- 
srifice  of  himself;*'  Heb.  ix.  2%.  or  as  Jesus  himself  informs  us, 
^  to  give  his  life  a  rausom  for  sinful  men  ;"  Mat.  xx.  28. 

And  it  is.  well  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  in  several  places  of 
(he  New  Testament,  where  the  death  of  Christ  and  our  re- 
leCDptioa  by  it  are  mentioned,  there  tlie  dignity  and  sublime  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour  is  at  the  same  time  represented,  to  shew 
aa  how  great  a  person  this  was  who  must  die  for  our  salvation, 
la  in  the  text  now  cited ;  lleb.  i.  2,  3.  **  The  Son  of  God  who 
la-  wpmnted  heir  of  all  tilings,  by  wlioni  he  made  the  world,  who 
la  the  brightnMS  of  his  glory,  and  his  express  image  ;'*  and  it  is 
Ma  glorioua  person  who  ^'  purged  away  our  sins  by  himself,  that 
bi  by  oflfering  himself  a  sacrifice  ;'*  as  lleb.  chapters  ix.  and  x. 
Bo  Col.  u  14 — 16.  **  In  whom  wo  have  redemption  throuffh 
lib  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  who  is  the  image  of  the 
iwiaihle  God,  the  first-bom  of  everv  creature,  for  by  him  were 
ill  things  created,  visible  and  invisible ;"  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  ^  If 
tiM  Mood  of  bulls  and  goats  purified  tlie  flesh,  &c.  how  much 
em«  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
iRred  himsidf  without  spot  to  God,  purge  our  consciences  from 
lead  works  ?**  And  in  several  other  places.  Do  not  all  these 
representations  of  the  matter  teach  us,  that  the  death  of  a  meaner 
person  thaii  the  Sou  of  God  was  not  sufficient  to  attain  these 
sods,  and  consequently  that  so  very  glorious  a  person  was  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  Uve  and  die  on  earth  for  such  pur^aea  sa 
m  inferior  person's  ii/e  and  deatti  could  uevei\i%.'«^%X\vcL^%^« 
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And  as  m  mach  meaner  person  than  the  Son  of  God,  tis.  t 
prophet  or  an  apostle,  niis^ht  nave  been  sent  from  heaven  toteick 
all  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught,  and  to  become  a  martyr 
for  tliem ;  so  in  tact  the  apostles  and  a  thousand  martyrs  in  tbe 
primitive  times  did  teach  the  same  doctrines,  did  bear  witness  to 
tlie  same  truths,  and  did  actually  die  in  confirmation  of  them: 
They  suffered  deaths  full  of  barbarity  and  ana;uish  in  ^indicatiOB 
of  the  same  gospel,  they  sealed  the  same  covenant  of  grace  lotli 
their  blood :  And  yet  it  is  never  said  concerning  any  of  them,tliit 
they  ^  redeemed  us  with  their  blood,"  tliat  *^  they  were  made  a 
curse  for  us,  or  a  shi-otlering  to  reconcile  us  to  God ;"  They  ire 
never  said  ^^  to  make  atonement  fur  our  sins,"  nor  *^  to  give  their 
lives  as  a  ransom  for  us  :"  They  never  are  re|)ressented  as  **  betr- 
ing  our  sins  on  their  own  body  on  the  tree,"  though  several  of 
them  were  crucified  us  well  as  (Mirist ;  nor  are  wo  ever  said  tq 
•*  be  wu}»hod  tvoin  our  sins  in  their  blood."     These  are  esprei- 
feionsf  fur  above  the  disunity  of  their  !<uffcrings,  and  such  asbeloof 
only  to  tlie  blessed  Jenus:     It  would  be  a  sort  of  blaKphemy 
against  the  Son  of  God  to  speak  thus  concerning  the  ajioetlo 
and  martyrs.     And  yet  why  might  aot  these  expressions  be  at 
well  applied  to  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  martyrs,  especially 
such  as  were  inspired  of  (xud  to  teach  the  same  doctrines,  and 
appointed  to  die  in  vindication  of  them,  if  their  sufic'rings  were 
desisi^ned  for  the  same  purpose,  and  meant  the  same  thin*;  at  tbe 
5iitT  rinj^  of  the  Son  ol"  God?     At  this  rate  we  might  have  a 
hundred  Saviours  aud  Redeemers,  a  hundred  sacritices  for  »iu, 
and  we  mi^lit  wash  uwny  our  inicjuitics  in  tiie  blood  of  a  hundred 
martyrs.     Whereas,  alus !    the  highest  and  bt^it  of  them  who 
"  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  in  white  garments ;"  Rev. 
>ii.  14.   they  all,  '^  washed  their  robes  and   made  them  \«liitein 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  though    they  themselves  came  out  uf 
great  tribulations,  laid  down  their  own  lives  as  witnesses  to  tbe 
same  gospeU  and  set  the  seal  of  their  blood  to  the  truth  of  tbe 
same  promises.     Siu*ely  tlie  blessed  «Fes»us,  our  only  Retleemer, 
dii?d  to  accomplish  more  sublime  jmrposes  than  e\er  they  couki 
pretend  to  ;  he  lal<l  down  his  life  to  procure  and  obtain  that  par- 
don and  that  saUation  both  for  tliein  and  for  us,  whioh  no  nieaner 
persons  could  ever  obtain  by  a  thousand  lives,  or  the  blood  of  ten 
ihoiiiHnd  martyrdoms. 

Perhaps  Agrippa  will  tell  nie,  that  Christ  himself  ex|)res^ 
ly  assures  Filale  ;  John  xviii.  ;J7.  "^^  To  this  end  was  i  bom, 
and  for  this  cause  came  1  into  llie  i\orld,  that  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  (ruth  ;'*  and  therefore  it  is  evident  from  hi'i  own  woitli 
that  liis  propheiir  otlicc  was  the  very  design  of  his  incarnation. 
lint  I  hope  Afl^rippa  will  jdiow  this  answer,  viz.  that  Christ  rame 
into  the  world  lor  several  ends,  of  which  this  was  hut  one,  "to 
».bear  witness  io  \\ic  \xuAi'>*   A^ud  bA  luai<ielf  as  expressly  (elh  bit 
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disciples,  that  there  is  anotlier  end  also  to  which  he  came,  and 
it  would  have  been  to  very  little  purpose  to  have  told  Pilate  of 
that.  Mat  xx.  28.  "  The  Son  of  man  came  to  g^vc  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many ;"  and  John  x.  10.  '*  1  am  pome  that  the  sheep 
night  have  life ;"  and  in  verse  11  he  informs  us  by  what  means 
he  procures  this  life  for  liis  sheep,  viz.  '^  I  am  the  good  shepherd 
who  giveth  his  Ufc  for  the  sheep ;''  and  verse  18.  who  '^  received 
oommandraent  from  the  Father  to  lay  down  his  life  and  take  it 
again."  St.  Paul  teaches  the  Jews  the  same  dactrinc,  and 
asttgns  the  same  end  for  Christ's  incarnation  ;  Ileb.  ii.  li.  '^  Be* 
cause  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  Chriftthim* 
self  took  part  of  tiie  same,  tbat  tln^ou^h  his  own  death  he  mi,£|;ht 
destroy  the  devil  and  his  works;  in  llcb.  x.  5 — 10.  because  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  beasts  could  not  take  away 
wif  *'  Clirist  had  a  body  prepared  for  him,  that  through 
the  offering  of  tliis  body  of  «lesus  once  for  all,  we  might  be 
perfected  by  his  own  sacrifice.''  And  Peter  assures  us;  1 
Pet  i.  19,  20.  that  ^^  we  are  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  who  was  fore-ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times."  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
great  end  for  wbicb  Christ  came,  was  to  obtain  pardon  of  sin  by 
dying  for  us. 

LiCt  me  add  to  this,  that  not  only  in  the  decree  of  God,  but 
in  the  very  first  promise  given  to  man  after  his  fall,  Christ  is  re- 
presented as  one  appointed  to  suffer  ;  Gen.  iii.   15.     The  ^'  ser* 
pent  was  to  bruise  his  heel."     In  the  first  and  most  significant 
figures  of  him  by  sacrifices,  his  death  and  Mood  were  prefigure* 
ed  :  In  the  various  promises  of  the  Messiah,  especially  by  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  he  is  held  forth  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  bv  his  being 
snt-off,  by  his  suflfering  and  dying,  and  being  made  a  sin-oflering. 
lire  not  all  these  things  sufHcient  to  teach  Agrippa,  tliat  our 
tilessed  Lord  was  not  merely  put  to  death  by  the  occasional  rage 
>f  the  wicked  Jews  ag^nst  him  as  a  teacher  of  holiness,  and  a 
lefonner  of  mankind,  as  he  supfioses,  but  that  he  was  originally 
iesigned  and  appointed  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ?    It  is  plain, 
liat  he  was  early  foretold  and  prefigured  in  the  promises  and 
kypes  and  prophecies  under  tliia  character  of  a  suffering  Saviour 
liat  he  came  into  our  world  for  tliis  end,  and  tliat  he  was  at  last 
lelivered,  or  given  up  into  the  hands  of  his  crucifiers,  ^^  by  the 
leterminate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose :"  Acts  ii.  23.    And  as  such  he  is  described  and  preached 
>j  himself  and  his  apostles. 

Paulinus  was  going  on  with  his  queries,  when  one  in  the 
mpany,  1  think  it  was  Cavenor,  interrupted  him  tbus  :  I  have 
blely  heard,  Sir,  tbat  some  of  the  friends  and  followers  of 
Igrippa  have  been  made  sensible,  tbat  ^^  a  mere  martyrdom  to 
t$f  wiloeM  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,"  is  not  suflicient  to  answer 
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tare;  mm  tbirdon  thaj  lia?«  InmA  •«*  »-MW  #«^  I*  A|ln« 
liwipiiiMBt  it  "  mAipg aiiwi6i»cBt  ^liPi  w4  dnps  •§«!»- 
crifioi  far  Mr  tuw,-'*  Ibc^  •"PPfW  Ami  !•  r«a|li » Jteb  .ted 
«lkl  to  mgjoifyiQ  «a»  the!  m  AowafM  mr  puihltoin*  <f 
iftdMlh^  to  thedeMli  «r  Oliikt,  wm  JjiiAiwA  to  jbw  « 
wM  ib  ile««rT0d,  ud  by  <«•  vMpa*  to  SimmfM  m  te 
flreaft  tvil  of  do,  tad  to  uMNto  m  (kevdhr  ^  f^mwto^iw  Oil 
•  lifeoriiiliMniMHlfliitUiidbi^rtottdftitwwr  dMut 
•i«  Mid  to  <«  be  iftTed  bj  tfie  dMih  of  CMil(i  or  MdfallM  k  ii^ 
oribod  to  fab  blood/* 

Igriitt  •MoPwdtoia^  flfa fa obtBodMig i|i»»  to te |«* 

poio  ttoui  Oie  mrtoer  optomi  of.  ^  more  betnogwitoeM  to  Kr 

Mpol  ■»  •  Mrtyr  ;**  but  otill  it  faUt  i^  rilPrt  of  Ike  gned 

oiqiradoiit  end  the  plaio  eoertiets  of  MNri|itoi«^  oOMeroitfif  the 

pmifi^of  Chriat:  AfldthottgliUiedeelhtf  ChfielieoBetoflft- 

ttent  inott  oeedi  tododo  tUe  ae  om  deeigo  of  it,  do;  *«  to  abeiv 

^hat  oar  aiiie  deeerted,'*  yet  tiae  eeaMt  be  the  whek  de#lriM 

Ubioh  fa  ihesnt  by  the  sacred  writer^  tvhei  tbey  leoeh  oa«i- 

preetly  the  other  end  and  deeigo  of  Mcrifices,  vis.  *^  eolMag  ii 

the  room  aod  stead  of  tlie  stnaer'*  in  a  muA  strooger  maaocTi 

aod  apply  it  to  the  death  of  Christ,  saying,  that  ^  ho  disd  ta 

our  sins,'^  that  he  '<  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  shiaera,  that  wc 

are  reconciled  to  Om  by  his  deatbt  that  he  made  peooe  by  the 

blood  of  bis  cross,  that  he  redeemed  us  firem  the  ourae  el  tbi 

law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  he  bare  our  aitaa  ia  hv 

bodv  on  the  tree,  &c.'*  oil  to  shew  that  thougk  the  joelioee 

God  required  death  for  sin,  yet  the  merey  of  Cml  acoykd  ef 

surety  to  die  in  the  stead  of  the  principal  oftndera*    Wb] 

tliis  more  important  design  of  sacrifice  be  only  empreoaed, 
other,  which  is  far  less,  were  the  only  tUng  tfaAl  una 
Would  not  this  lead  almost  every  common  rea^  iato  n  gni 
mistake  about  the  deugn  of  the  dealb  of  Clurist? 

I  would  enquire  eamcatfy  ef  the  friends  of  Agtifpo,  if  A 
ideas  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of  Chriat  Umodf  went  Mte*i 
in  all  their  sacrmdal  expvessioas  oonoenung  Chriat,  than  toloai 


speak  toeoo  Meaa  to  jn 
per  langnage,  more  phunlvf  direetlj,  and  expreaaly }  wl 
should  such  phrases  be  so  freqaendy  aaed,  as  ^  makiaff  aHai 
mcnt  for  sin,  reconciling  na  to  Crod  by  hia  deaths  aad  takis 
away  oar  sios  by  hia  sacrifice,*'  if  the  aoriptore  meaat  ao 
tlian  to  shew  us  what  sin  deserves  ?  Ia  it  not  strange 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  sboald  ever  oace  aaa'  thai 

nmong  all  their  qpeediea  or  writiaga,  or  ever  oaoe 

the  death  of  CiiristwasooafiaedtotUadeaga,  if  itredlyds^|i 
ed  notbiiq^  more  ?  Besides^  did  not  all  the  Moody  sacrifices -^ 
were  o&rtduaite  ItosLbm^  adMiare  aaid  to  mailrca^oaf 
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$Lf9  discover  tkat  sin  deserved  death  ?  And  what  dtd  ibe  deads 
ctf  Christ  do  more  than  they  ? 

When  man  bad  sinned  at  first,  did  not  Ood  appoint  sacrifieoc 
to  be  shin  in  the  room  of  the  sinner,  not  only  to  shew  what  sin 
deserved,  but  thereupon  he  planted  the  sinner  a  visible  oontinu* 
#nce  in  life,  to  shew  that  his  jjuilt  was  transferred  to  the  animal 
vrhich  was  sacrificed  ?  Had  not  all  the  whole  train  of  expiatory 
sacrifices  from  Adam  down  to  Christ,  this  same  sip^nification  f 
And  yet  we  are  told,  Heb.  x.  4.  It  is  not  posiible  that  the  bhoi 
of  bulls  and  goats  should  realbf  take  away  mny  that  is,  remove 
Ihe  guilt  of  our  sins  from  before  Qod,  who  is  judge  and  Lord 
pf  eoQseience,    What  did  they  do  then  ?  Why,  thqr  did  that 
typically  and  in  a  way  of  emblem,  whidi  the  blood  or  the  Son  of 
0od  was^  to  do  really  and  efSHStually.     It  is  very  plinn,  that  the 
a^orifice  of  Christ  was  to  eflbct  that  which  all  the  Mosaibal  sacri« 
fiees  ODuld  oot  do :  It  was  to  remove  from  men  audi  moh^  gailt 
|M  the  Jewish  sacrifices  oould  not  remove,  and  justify  ua  from 
tfiai  guilt,  from  which  the  law  rf  Moses  could  not  Justify  us ;  Acts 
xiii.  89.    The  Jewish  sacrifices  themselves  did  not  only  diew 
the  desert  of  sin,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,?  did  make  a  real 
Md  proper  atonement  for  civil  or  ceremonial  faulta  and  defile* 
ments  iq  the  sight  of  God  as  their  political  Lord  and  the  king  of 
the  nation,  and  freed  the  sinner  from  civil  punishment ;  and  they 
did  also  make  a  typi^l  atonement  for  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
pflender  before  God,  as  the  *Lord  and  judge  of  souls  and  ooo- 
aeieilees,  that  is,  they  were  the  types  of  such  an  atonement. 
And  though  these  types  were  not  much  understood  by  tl»e  Jews 
of  old>  y^  they  were  to  be  apcomplished  and  fulfilled  by  the 
Uoody  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  or  his  oSiarinr  up  his  own 
life  in  the  room  of  sinners ;  and  it  is  by  this  bloody  sacrifice  of 
oar  Saviour,  that  the  moral  guik  of  sin  is  really  removed  irom 
the  souls  and  consciences  of  true  christians,  as  the  ceremonial 
fleftlements  or  pojitioal  guilt  of  an  Israelite  was  taken  away  by 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.    All  tliese  meaner  sacrifices  would 
|»e  snfficient  to  sh^w  that  sin  deserved  death ;  but  it  rcaiiires  such 
#  digwty  of  person  as  was  found  only  with  tlie  Son  dl  God,  to 
fske  avray  our  sins,  that  is,  to  make  a  real  atonement  for  the 
msorml  gmlt  of  the  souls  of  tnem^  of  which  all  the  former  were 
(nit  shadows  and  l^res* 

Before  Pautiuus  had  proceeded  further  vritb  his  several 

S[eries  to  Agrippa,  Perventio  stopped  him  witli  tliis  s|>eech : 
r,  there  is  another  erroneous  sense  put  npan  the  strong  and 
plain  expressions  of  scripture,  concerning  ChrisCs  making  an 
ifHonemeni  or  propitiation  for  sin  by  his  siyerings  and  death :  Dr. 
Whitby  calls  it  a  Socinian  gloss  in  his  annotations  on  1  Pet.  ii. 
95.  and  represents  it  in  these  words  ;  they  say  Christ  took  away 
aur  sins  by  his  own  body  crucijied  upon  the  cro»)  'procurui^  c^ur 
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mbsolution  from  them  by  his  sitfferinga;  not  that  he  mndertt^eni 
the  punishment  oj  our  transgressions^  but  because  his  volutUarjf 
death  prevailed  with  God  to  givj:  him  power  to  absolve  his  set' 
fHiuts  at  the  lasty  and  to  reward  them  with  eternal  glory.  Ami 
I  am  tuldy  saith  Fcrvcntio,  tliis  qpiuion  grows  mucb  in  vogue  iu 
pur  dayS)  both  io  preaching,  in  writiug  and  cooversatiop  ;  ao4 
■oiuc  people  are  not  ashamed  to  pronounce  and  defend  it  a8  the 
truest  and  justost  sense  of  these  sci*iptural  phrases,  tliough  they 
liavc  not  yet  found  out  one  single  text  in  all  the  bible  where  this 
ia  the  plain  meaning  of  any  of  those  expressions.  Now,  Sir,  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  lips  what  arc  your  best  argu- 
inents  to  r^ute  this  Socinian  gloss  as  Ur.  Wliitby  calls  it. 

I  would  say  these  three  tilings,  answered  Paultnus  :  First, 
It  is  very  strange  that  tliis  must  be  the  true  sense  of  these  sacri* 
ficial  phrases,  when  this  sense  does  not  appear  plainly  in  any  one 
scripture.     However  if  it  must  be  so,  let  it  be  so  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  well  as  in  the  New  ;  let  there  be  some  shadow  of  it 
found  among  the  Levitical  and  typical  sacrifices  of  atonement,  as 
well  as  in  Jesus  the  substantial  one  ;  otherwise  the  types  and  the 
substance  will  have   no  likeness   to  one  another  in  those  very 
actions  and  circumstances,  whereby  atonement  for  sin  is  made 
and  which  are  ascribed  to  both  type  and  substance  in  the  same 
phrases.     Now  let  these  interpreters  tell  m^,  whidi  of  the  stieep 
or  the  goats,  which  of  tlie  rams  or  tlie  bulls,  that  were  sacriliced 
to  atone  for  sin,  ever  received  power  to  absolve  sinners,  or  ever 
were  made  judges  or  rewarders  in  any  sense.     It  is  very  evident 
that  so  far  as  this  forced  sense  is  introduced  upon  the  expressiontt 
rf  ChriiCs  bearing  our  sins   on  the  crosSj  and  his  making  atone- 
ment  for  sin,  so  far  there  is  an  utter  departure  from  the  true 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  same  expressions,  when  applied  to 
the  typical  sacrifices  ;  whereas  in  the  sense  which  I  have  givcD, 
the  same  ideas  belong  both  to  the  typical   and   the   substantial 
atont'ntont.     Dr.  Whitby's  expositions  of  the  twenty-fourth  and 
Iwenty-tifth  \ert»e$   of  this  cha[>ter>sufticiently  explain  and  con - 
finn  th«!  triK^  meanii)«^  of  St.   Pi-ter^s  language.     Besides,  let  it 
^  ob8er>C'd  in  the   ^<'cond   place,  that  t^ie  scripture  ascribes  this 
atonement  of  Chrlsf  tn  the  otfict  of  //?<  priest hoodj  to   his  bhod, 
and  hf's  death  as  a  s/icrificCy  whereas  these  mistaken  interpreter* 
ascribe  his  takini;  away  sin,  either  to  his  <loctrine  as  a  prophet, 
which  has  been  heiorc  answered,  or  in  this   present  sense  to  liis 
royal  power  of  forijiveness  us  a  king,  without  ever  considering 
that  the  boasts  which  wore  made  atoning  sr»crificeb  afiurd  ns  no 
shadow   of  Christ's  taking  away   sin   by   his  prophetical  or  bis 
kindly   ofiicr.  but   only   by  his  priesthood  and  siicriiice  :  Xor  i^ 
there  any   othor  way,  besides  tliut  which  I   have  maintained,  to 
n)ake  the   scripture  of  truth  abide  in  ar.y  hui)py  harmony,  or 
iJif  t*pe  aikJ  the  liubNVjLUc^i  vo  ^wo.. 
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Paulinas  added  yet  further,  I  would  tay  ajf^iu  iiv  llie  third 
place,  would  the  Jews  to  whom  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  CUrisI: 
was  first  preaclied  in  the  days  of  the  apostlcH  liave  understood 
ihese  phrases  of  taking  away  sin  by  sacrijiccj  or  making  ataut^ 
meni  for  sin  in  this  Sociniaii  aeme  ?  And  siirely  thi»  ^os])el  wa^ 
preached  and  written  by  the  apostles  in  such  expressions,  as  the 
Jews  might  readily  and  easily  understand  :  Surely  they  would 
so  express  their  doctrine  as  that  their  hearers  in  Judca  should 
receive  the  most  common  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  as  they 
were  used  in  Uieir  nation  ;  otherwise  the  gospel  xoould  be  hidden 
and  lost  to  them. 

Again  let  ns  enquire  of  the  heathens  among  whom  the  apos- 
tles preached  this  fifOApel,  and  who  had  been  used  to  sacrifices 
and  atonements  ;  Ictus  ask  of  them,  whether  they  would  under- 
stand those  sacrificial  phrases  in  this  strange  seiisc  ?  Would  they 
ever  imagine  that  their  sins  were  atoned  for  by  tlio  death  of 
Christ,  merely  because  God  the  Father  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  submission  to  death,  for  whicli  death  they  yet  give  no  sufli* 
cient  reason,  that  he  raised  him  to  life  again,  and  gave  him  power 
to  forgive  the  sins  of  men  ?  Was  this  their  meaning  of  atone- 
ment when  they  spoke  of  and  practised  their  own  making  atone^ 
ment  to  their  gods  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  either  of  beasts  or  men? 
And  why  should  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  sense  of  tiie  a|N)stles 
in  preaching  the  gospel  which  neither  Jews  nor  Heathens  used, 
and  which  neither  of  them  would  readily  understand  ? 

There  is  no  christian  denies  this  truth,  that  God  did  raise 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  give  him  power  to  forgive  sins ;  bat 
tliis  is  not  the  meaning  of  his  atoning  for  sin,  which  is  ever  as* 
■scribed  to  his  blood  and  death,  but  never  to  his  life  and  kingdom. 
It  was  after  ^'  he  had  purged  away  sins  by  himself,  tliat  is,  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  himself;''  Ueb.  ix.  20.  ^'  That  he  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  IVTajesty  on  High,  and  received  his  king- 
dom and  power  ;'*  Heb.  i.  3.  But  to  return  to  my  paper  of 
queries ;  I  must  nowintreat  your  excuse  for  dwelling  upon  these 
representations  of  things  too  long,  and  perhaps  for  rehearsing 
them  too  often  :  But  as  1  am  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of 
tl>e  contest  that  is  between  us,  I  am  content  to  be  called  a  ^^  re- 

E eater,"  if  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  bit  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
ears  or'reads  this  in  a  right  vein,  and  convey  the  doctrine  of  the 
propitiation  of  Christ  for  sin  with  some  light  and  force  to  the 
mind  by  all  this  variety  of  expression,  and  this  repetition  of  ideas. 

Here  I  desire  it  may  be  oliserved,  tliat  several  of  the  queries 
which^I  have  made  conct^roing  the  atonement  of  our  sins  by  the 
death  of  Christy  might  be  also  made  with  the  same  jnstice  con* 
cerning  the  sanciijlcalion  oj  our  natures  by  the  Holy  Spirit: 
which  two  great  doctrines  are  eminently  and  pectdiarly  some  of 
the  pime  subjects  and  glories  of  the  gosp<i\,  ^wA  )«<i  ^\^^^\<& 
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out  of  Agprippa*s  creed.  Can  Agrippa  erer  wppoae  that  all  the 
Dhistrknis  and  magnificent  expressions  which  are  used  eoRcem- 
ing  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  soub  of  n»en,  lasolKhie 
tbetr  sins,  *^  to  give  them  new  hearts,  to  change  tkeir  temper 
into  liolincss,  and  to  comfort  them  by  shedding  abroad  a  sense  of 
lite  love  of  God  in  their  hearts/'  can  be  construed  into  a  mere 
philosophical  love  and  practice  of  virtne  and  piety,  raised  by  the 
rattonai  consideration  of  those  truths  which  were  taught  the  apos- 
tles by  tlie  instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whirti  were  cxm- 
irmecl  among  men  by  his  extraordinary  gifts  ?  Is  tbi«  all  the 
meaning  of  oar  being  regenerated  or  born  again  of  ikt  Hofy 
Spirii  ?  John  iit.  3,  5.  Is  this'  the  sense  of  those  promises  in 
Eaekiel  and  Zechary,  '^  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  or 
I  will  pot  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  sta- 
tutes )*'  Ezek.  xxxvi.  2d,  27.  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
ttie  house  of  Israel ;  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David  the 
■pirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  and  they  shall  look  upon  bin 
'whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourii ;"  Zecb.  xii.  10.  And  wheo 
fJhrist  says.  Your  heavenly  Father  shall  give  ki$  Hol^f  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him ;  Luke  xi.  13.  He  that  believeth  in  mf,  ««/ 
of  his  belly  shall  Jtow  rivers  of  living  waters^  which  Christ  spake 
^af  the  Spiritj  the  Comforter ^  the  Holif  Ghosty  wh&m  the  Father 
shall  sendf  says  be,  in  my  name  ;  he  shall  teach  you  all  thinff^ 
9hall  guide  you  into  all  truth f  shall  abide  uith  you  for  ever; 
John  vii.  38,  39.  xiv.  16,  26.  xvi.  13.  I  grant  indeed  some  of 
the  expressions  have  a  prime  reference  to  the  extraordinary  gifts 
irf  tl»c  apostles,  but  others  plainly  belong  to  all  christians,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  are  applicable  in  a  secondary  sense  to  ever; 
true  disciple  of  Christ. 

But  I  proceed  with  the  queries.  Is  this  all  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  ^^  The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Gho^t  ;^'  Rom.  v.  5.  *'  He 
that  bath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his  ; — as  many  as 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  tliey  are  the  sons  of  God  ;'the 
Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession 
for  us ;''  Rom.  viii.  0,  14,  26.  "  Through  Christ  we  both  have 
access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  ;"  Eph.  ii.  18.  "  If  ye 
throui^li  tlie  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
Rvc;"  Rom.  viii.  13.  "  We  througli  the  S|>irit,  wait  for  the 
hope  of  rii^liteousness  by  faitli ;"  Gal.  v.  5.  ^*  God  hath  fro© 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  tlie  sanciification  uf 
the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth  ;"  -2  Thess.  ii.  13.  «  Saved 
OS  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
GlioHt ;"  Tit.  iii.  5.  And  does  St.  Peter  mean  no  more  than  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  when  he  says,  FUect  according  to  the  fort  knosh 
ledge  of  Go4  tfce  Faihfr  thrcAi^K  ^ai\c\\^vit{Qu  of  the  bpirit  uoto 
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)k6dienoe ;  1  Pcti  t.  ^.  and  io  veree  92.  Ye  h^roe  mrMed  yomr 
umli  im  obefftHS  the  truth  through  the  Spirit  ?    And  does  St. 
Joho  nemn  onTy  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whcit 
be  apeaks  to  alt  ebristiant,  Io  faUiert,  youug  men  and  ehUdrea^ 
Md  iella  tbem,  IV  have  an  wuiion  from  the  Uobf  One  tphidk 
ubideth  in  you,  and  ieacheth  yom  all  things^  that  is,  all  tbinga 
neeeasary  to  salvation  ;  1  John  iL  90,  97.    And  maoy  other  ex* 
preaakNia  there  are  of  this  kind  which  are  icattored  through  ttm 
Nev  Tettaroeat :  ''  No  Bian  eaa  aay  Jesut  is  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  3.    ^'  Ye  are  the  episUe  of  Cbri4 
vritteii,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  liring  Uod  ;'*  t 
Cor.  iii.  3.    ''  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  if  esus  from  the 
dead  dweUia  you,  be^shall  uuicken  your  mortal  bodies  *t»y  hia 
Spirit  that  dwcUeUi  in  you  ;"  llom.  viii.  11.     *<  Ye  are  builded 
together  for  a  habitation  of  (Sod  through  the  Spirit ;"  Ephes 
iv  92.  with  many  and  various  phrases  to  the  same  purpose.    And* 
ia  aot  the  gospel  itself  supposed  on  this  account  to  be  called  the 
$mimetrati0n  of  the  Spirit:  2  Cor.  iii.  8.    Let  um  enquire  now, 
would  it  not  be  a  very  difficult  and  painful  task  for  any  maa  of 
juat  reasoning,  and  a  sincere  conscience  to  interpret  all  the^ 
aeripiiire-ex)uressiens  conoeraing  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
mea  in  a  jiiat  conformity  to  Agrippa's  creed,  and  confine  them 
idl  io  extraordinary  gifts,  merely  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  goapd  at  tlie  first  pr^ulgation  of  it  to  the  world  ?     What ! 
have  we  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
(Sod  in  the  New  Testament  for  these  sixteen  hundred  years? 
Were  all  the  promisee  of  the  Old  Tcatameat,  conoerniug  the 
blessed  Spirit  so  entirely  fulfilled  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
that  we  have  nothing  now  to  expect  from  them?  Are  all  the  eom« 
forts  of  this  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  sfient  and  iexhaustedn 
so  that  none  or  them  remain  for  christians  in  our  day  ?  And  ia 
tlie  same  goi»pel  now  become  a  spiritless  gospel  to  men,  without 
a  divine  converter,  or  a  divine  comforter  ? 


VII.  In  the  seventh  olace  I  would  ask  leave  to  pat 
question  also  to  Agrippa  and  his  friends.  Are  not  the  sacrameata 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s-supper  generally  and  jiutly  esteemed 
to  be  oomprehensive  emblems  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  ohristi* 
unity,  and  were  they  not  instituted  to  keep  in  mind  the  chief  and 
most  special  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  peculiar  and  important 
doctrines  of  the  blessed  Jesus  i  Now  what  is  it  these  two  sacra* 
Bients  represent  to  us  ?  Does  not  baptism  design  to  exhibit  tht 
purification  of  our  souls  from  sin,  and  the  change-  of  our  tem- 
pers to  holiness  by  the  S|Nrit  of  Uod,  whidi  is  represented  as 
rivers  of  watery  as  clean  uater^  either  poured  out  or  sprinkled 
upon  us ;  Eaek.  xxxvi.  25.  whieli  shall  iiAike  us  elean  and  holy } 
And  in  allusion  to  this,  docs  not  Christ  himself  tell  us,  that  wt 
must  he  barn  of  uater  and  of  the  Spirit y  if  ever  ve  tcouXd  uittik^ 
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h'fffrdom  of  God:  John  iii.  5.  That  we  tnust  b^  Washed  flnd 
piiriiied  from  our  sinful  habits  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  become 
penitent  and  holy  in  heart  and  life  ?  And  that  we  must  enter  into 
the  protession  of  christiunity  by  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  tiiis  in- 
ward and  divine  purification  ?  But  where  is  this  to  be  found  in^ 
the  creed  of  Agri])pa  ? 

The  other  ceremony  of  the  ^spel  is  the  LortTs^supper  ;  and 
^hat  does  this  re))resent  in  the  institution  of  it  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  f  Does  not  he  himself  tell  us  in  the  form  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  the  representation  of  his  own  body  which  was  bra- 
ken  for  its  by  wounds  U)>on  the  cross,  and  his  own  blood  which 
was  shed  there /or  the  remission  of  sins;  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  under 
the  two  plain  emblems  of  bread  and  wiuQ  ?  But  are  not  these 
sacred  representations  of  such  important  truths  explained  away 
by  a  forced  construction  of  the  words  ?  Can  such  strong  expres- 
sions of  a  dying  Redeemer  receive  due  honour  by  a  confinement 
of  them  to  a  mere  memorial  of  a  dying  martyr  to  confirm  his 
doctrine,  or  by  sinking  them  to  a  mere  figurative  manifestation 
of  what  sin  deserved,  without  any  proper  expiation  of  it  ? 
Would  an  expiring  prophet  utter  such  speeches  as  would  natu- 
rally lead  his  flisciples  into  so  great  a  mistake  ?  Would  the  8a« 
viour  of  tlie  world  in  his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  betray 
ilicm  into  such  su|>erstitious  errors  as  Agripf>a  supposes  tlie  doc* 
trine  of  his  atonement  for  sin  to  be?  Would  liis  wisdom  and'iui 
goodness  either  incline  or  permit  him  to  tell  his  disciples  so  ex- 
pressly, that  his  blood  was  shtd  for  the  remission  of  their  sins^ 
and  mean  no  more  by  it  than  Agrippa  does } 

VIII.  After  I  had  proved  by  the  force  of  the  former  queries, 
(hat  the  gospel  doth  evidently  reveal  this  doctrine  of  ChristU 
atonement  for  siHy  and  our  sane  tifcat  ion  ht/  the  llolif  Spirit^  then 
to  confirm  this  yet  further,  I  would  enquire  of  Agrippa  in  the 
next  place,  what  were  the  most  necessary  and  most  important 
blessings  whicli  mankind  in  their  sinful  and  miserable  estate 
stood  in  need  of,  and  which  accordingly  the  gospel  reveals  and 
bestows  ?  Tell  me,  Agrippa,  what  are  our  chief  necessities,  and 
what  are  the  chief  favours  which  we  want  from  heaven?  Do 
ive  not  find  ourselves  guilty  before  God  by  our  many  iniqui- 
ties and  violations  of  his  holv  law  ?  Do  not  our  hearts  accuse 
and  condeiiin  us  ?  And  do  we  not  stand  in  need  of  divine  for- 
giveness ?  Is  not  the  awakened  conscience  of  man  in  his  natural 
eslate,  solicitous  how  he  shall  obtain  pardon  of  the  great  God  ? 
Has  not  this  been  the  enquiry  of  thoughtful  persons  in  all  a^es. 
]\  hat  shall  I  do  to  appear  before  the  Lardy  and  to  bore  myself 
hcjore  the  most  high  (rad  with  acceptance  ?  Micah  vi.  6.  lias 
there  nol  l;een  a  general  tradition  among  Jews  and  GentiKs,  that 
i]io  auger  of  God  was  to  be  removed  by  sacrifices,  or  the  put- 
ing  to  death  of  ^u\e  a.u\m^  ct^^V.vu:Q  iu  the  room  of  crimiual 
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ill  ?  Whence  came  this  univcr«d  IradidoB  ^  WJicncif  thin 
n«ral  sense  of  maukind,  thai  ihqrc  must  be  an  atonement  for- 
>  made  hy  sacriiicca  ?  It  does  not  look  like  the  invention  cf 
lu,  as  Porphyry  has  shewn  lon^i^  ago,  to  cut'  liirin;^  creatnrev 

pieces,  and  burn  tlieir  entrails,  in  order  to  please  his  Ala^ 
r.  Is  it  not  highly  probable  therefore  that  it  was  aoine 
giaal  institution  of  God,  or  divine  a|)poiutmeut|  attended 
ih  a  promise  or  encouragement  to  hope  lor  mercy  from  as 
ended  God  i  And  what  could  such  sacrifices  of  brute  croa* 
*es  signify  to  this  purpose ;  but  as  tliey  were  figures  of  wotnn 
ire  valuable  and  richer  sacrifice  ?  And  is  not  tiiis  the  very 
n^  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  reveals,  and  herc4>y  answers  die 
icitous  and  anxitfus  enquiries  of  guilty  men  ?     Even  that  there 

forgiveness  to  be  foliiid  with  God,  and  that  tlie  sacrifice  of 
»neiucnt  is  his  own  Sou,  bi^  xchom  we  have  redemption  from 
Hishmtni  in  his  bloody  even  the  forgiveneus  of  gius  through  the 
he%  of  his  grace. 

Again,  what  is  the  next  chief  concern  and  enquiry  of  aa 
akeiied  soul  i  I  find  my  nature  prone  to  sin,  my  senses  and 
ssions  lead  me  astray  from  the  inward  dictates  of  my  duty : 
loptations  in  this  worhl  are  great  and  many,  my  own  strongtk 
resist  them  is  but  weakness,  they  prevail  over  me  notwithstand- 
;  ali  my  better  resolutions.  Is  there  no  assistance  in  this  diifi- 
It  work  to  be  obtained  from  heaven,  whereby  I  may  keej)  fny-* 
f  from  the  defilements  of  a  sinful  world,  and  serve  and  please 
r  Maker  and  my  God  ?  And  is  not  this  also  anolher  blessing 
licii  (lie  gospel  reveals  f  Even  the  Spirit  of  God  promised  to 
irtify  our  sins,  to  renew  our  souls  to  lioliness,  to  sanctify 
^mi  reform  us  to  a  heavenly  temper,  to  enable  us  in  some 
rasure  to  ilo  our  present  duty  here,  and  fit  us  for  the  <>b- 
iDcnt  of  God  hereafter.  Thus  that  sacred  book,  the  New 
*stamPot,  discovers  to  us  those  two  most  eminent  ami  ini|ior« 
it  blessings  which  an  awakened  sinner  feels  liimself  to  stand 
need  of;  and  yet  Agrippa  has  left  theiu  both  out  ef  hia 
xd. 

IX.  Since  the  gospel  has  revealed  these  two  blessings  in 
eh  express  language  for  the  relief  of  sinful  man  :  What  is 
pre  in  rtic  description  or  proposal  of  them  in  the  gospel  that 
s  cross  to  the  dictates  of  riglit  reason  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
eral  sense  of  these  doctrines  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  or 
rfections  of  God,  or  disagreeable  to  the  reason  of  man  ?  WliaC 
there  that  should  constrain  us  to  construe  them  into  a  mcta* 
lorieal  sense,  and  to  explain  them  merely  as  figures  aud  em* 
eoM  ?  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  the  reason  of  man  could  not 
id  them  out  ;  yet  when  once  they  are  revealed  and  proposed  to 
1^  do  tliey  not  appear  very  consistent  with  our  best  reasonings 

tGod  or  man,  and  consistent  also  witli  all  other  \)arts  oC  dk- 

rerehiioJi  ? 
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It  must  he  coofctMd  there  are  aome  things  m  de8cribe4  !i 
■cripture,  m  makes  it  necessary  to  explain  them  by  the  help  of 
tropes  and  figures ;  as  for  instance,  tliere  i^re  several  expressioas 
vhioh  represent  God  to  us  as  $ttittg  with  kit  eyt$t  a§  hearing 
Wiih  his  ear$f  as  working  with  hi$  handsf  as  rejoicings  as  grin- 
wgi  as  repenting^  Ifc.  and  these  cannot  be  undcrstc^  in  thdr 
iteral  aense,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  who  ii 
a  Spirit,  contrary  to  ouf  reaaon  in  our  best  apprehensions  of  God, 
and  it  is  also  contrary.to  other  places  of  scripture  where  God  b 
declared  to  be  a  Spirit  who  hath  no  bodily  parts  or  passioni : 
And  these  are  sufficient  arguments  to  constrain  us  to  forsake  the 
literal  aeose^  and  to  construe  these  expressions  in  scriptura  u 
■lere  figures  and  resemblances  of  divine  tlnngs,  spoken  after 
the  manner  of  men.*  So  in  the  LordV8up|>er,  when  Christ 
says,  tiif  bread  is  my  body^  it  cannot  be  understood  in  the  literal 
seaae,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  our 
reason,  and  the  scripture,  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  be 
handlei  and  eat^en  by  the  apoatles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be 
sittiug  at  the  table  and  eating  with  them,  with  a  hundred  other 
absurdities  which  attend  the  popish  doctrine  of  traosubstantia- 
tion  ;  it  must  be  therefore  a  figurative  expression,  and  it  is  bard  to 
conceive  how  any  reasonable  and  honeat  mind  should  mistake  the 
true  meaning,  viz.  this  bread  is  thesisn  or  figure  of  my  body.  But 
in  the  plain  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
sin,  and  the  assistances  or  infiuences  of  the  blessed  Spirit  towards 
the  restoring  of  our  natures  to  holiness,  there  is  nothing  absurd, 
nothing  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  with  other  scriptures,  ao  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  construe  them  by  tropes  and  figures.  This 
may  be  made  sufficiently  to  appear,  if  we  ask  but  a  few  questions 
on  each  of  these  sulyects.  And  first,  of  the  atonemeut  of  Christ 
for  our  sins.  Is  it  not  a  most  reasonable  thing  that  a  penalty 
should  be  annexed  to  the  transgression  of  Crod*s  holy  law,  is 
order  to  deter  men  from  sinning  against  God?  Is  not  desdi  s 
proper  punishment  for  sin  ?  Uath  not  the  transgressor  well 
deserved  it  ?  Is  not  the  execution  of  this  threatening  a  proper 
means  to  secure  the  honour  of  God^s  autliority,  his  justice,  sod 
hi8  government  of  the  world  ?  but  is  there  no  room  for  mercy 
to  interpose  and  save  here  and  there  a  criminal  ?  May  not  di- 
vine justice  receive  Uie  same  honour,  and  the  authority  ana  govern- 
ment  of  God  be  as  effectually  secured  in  the  world,  by  making  it 
ap}>ear  that  sin  is  punishecl,  and  the  penalty  executed  upoo  s 
\\iilii:ir  and  avowed  surety,  as  if  the  sinner  himself  were  punish* 
ed  ?  Will  not  the  world  learn  hereby  how  dangerous  a  thing  it 
is  to  transgress  the  law  of  God,  when  it  appears  that  even  mercy 
itself  will  nut  release  the  sinner  without  some  atoning  sacrificei 
without  some  demonstration  of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  his  h'aire4\  of  sin  ?  And  when  ao  glorious,  a  person,  and  oat 
so  dear  to  God  sls  Viu  o\iii  ^qt^^  \>^5:»q^«^  ^k^  surety,  how  dstk 
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I  more  abutidantt  J  jndnifeiit  that  God  ivlll  hot  spare  wiirul 
rninals,  ftincc  even  hi^  own  Soil  muftt  be  smitten  when  he  be- 
rn^n  a  surety  for  the  sinner^  rather  than  sin  should  go  unpU'- 
hed  t    I  would  ask  yot  further, 

Why  Ai^rippa  should  thiuk  this  doctrine  unreasonable  ?  Is 
suretiship  for  debts  a  common  thing  amon^  men  ?  Is  it  not 
ictised  daily  ?  And  is  not  the  surety  seized,  and  the  debt  ex^ 
ed  from  IWm,  if  the  principal  debtor  be  insolvent  ?  Is  he  not 
de  to  sufTer  imprisonment^  and  all  the  hardships  of  it  on  the 
otint  of  the  principal  ?  And  is  not  the  debtor  discharged  if 
surety  pays  the  debt  ?  In  criminal  cases  indeed  suretiship 
lot  so  frequent  among  men,  for  they  have  not  such  absolute 
ver  over  the  life  or  limbs  of  themselves  or  others,  or  hav6 
J  so  much  love  for  their  friends.  But  what  good  reason  is 
re,  or  can  there  be,  why  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  power 
>r  his  own  life,  and  whose  compassion  to  guilty  man  was  ex- 
ding  great,  might  not  beco^ne  his  surety,  and  suffer  death  in 
stead,  that  is,  pay  the  debt  of  suffering  which  the  sinful 
kture  owed  to  a  just  God  P  Is  there  not  hereby  a  new  and 
isible  honour  done  both  to  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  the 
verbal  Governor  arising  from  this  contrivance  of  his  wisdom, 
punisii  sin  on  sucli  a  surety,  and  yet  to  save  sinful  creatures^ 
h  which  could  hardly  have  been  glorified  any  other  way  i 
r  if  the  penalties  had  been  fully  executed  on  the  sinner,  mercy 
aid  have  lost  its  honours ;  or  if  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned 
:bout  an  atonement,  the  justice  and  authority  of  God  the 
»Ternor,  would  seem  to  have  been  too  much  neglected  and 
ihonoured.  Thus  this  doctrine  of  atonement  is  ao  far  from 
nini^hing  the  honour  of  the  attributes  of  Grod,  that  it  highly 
&lt8  them. 

As  to  the  second  doctrine,  viz.  the  injluenees  of  the  Spirit 
God  to  $anctifif  our  nature^  what  is  there  more  agreeable  to 
laon  than  this  ?  When  God  saw  the  weakness  of  his  creature 
Ld  since  the  fall,  to  change  his  own  nature  into  holiness,  and 
fiilfil  his  duty,  how  agreeable  is  it  to  our  best  apprehensions  of 
;  mercy  of  God,  to  suppose  that  he  would  afford  some  divine 
Is  to  those  who  seek  them  ?  That  he  would  graciously  assist 
I  feeble  endeavours  of  his  creatures  to  repent  of  sin,  and  la 
sdd  their  lives  in  obedience  to  their  Maker,  and  that  by  tlie 
efations  ojf  his  own  Spirit ;  and  that  by  this  Spirit  of  bis  be 
tuld  enable  weak  creatures  to  overcome  thejr  powerful  tempta- 
ns  ?  But  I  am  very  brief  in  these  enquiries,  because  the  oIh 
tiona  against  these  doctrines  have  been  often  and  abundantly 
isfled  in  answers  that  have  been  given  to  Sociniab  writers  in 
niier  apd  later  times.  Since  therefore  there  is  no  necessary 
ason  that  requires  us  to  construe  these  scriptural  expressioot 
to  tropes  and  figures,  why  should  we  not  understand  the  '' 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 
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dcvpriptiont  0f  theie  Ueningt  of  the  ffoipel.  in  fhdr  owi 
tTident  and  proper  teoie  ?  \¥by  ahonld  not  Agrippa  ande 
IheiQ  es  we  do  m  their  pkiii  meuiiii|r,  eiiioe  I  am  pen 
Agrippa  wants  them  as  mudi  as  we  ?  Why  does  he  not  h 
recqiTe  them,  and  lire  upon  them  as  the  fa?onrs  of  a  oondet 
'Ing^God?  Or  let  liim  mm  bddly  declare,  that  he  does  no 
them,  and  tberefiire  he  eannot  b&eve  them. 

'  X#  And  now  the  very  last  en^iry  I  shall  put  to  A| 
aild  ^bfiiends,  is  this,  which  I  mentioned  before  in  my  disc 
when  you  turn  these  peculiar  glories  and  blessings  of  .the  j 
ini^  tropes  and  figures,  what  is  it  you  aim  at,  or  expect  tx 
by'  it  ?  What  is  Uie  advantage  pretended  or  hoped  for  by  a 
foroe  upon  the  scripture,  but  by  stripping  the  religion  of  < 
ot  its  peculiar  honours,  to  mai^e  it  appear  more  like  the  re 
of  nature,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  infidel  acquaintance  i 
give  .n|ie  leave  to  ask  in  the  name  of  God,  why  are  we  so 
akhtobed  of  these  pecufiar  and  supernatural  glories'  of  the 
pei^  which  were  sent  firom  heaven  as  the  choicest  blessing 
wrached  world  ?  Must  all  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Go 
his  Son  be  brought  down  to  the  relish  and  gust  of  infidels 
fore  we  who  call  ourselves  christiaos  dare  to  believe  them 
there  no  truth  of  God  to  be  credited  unless  it  square  with 
opTuions  ?  Why  should  we  be  so  solicitous  to  avoid  the  dii 
sure  of  those  who  deny  and  ridicule  (bese  articles  of  faith,  i 
are  the  obvious  and  sacred  meaning  of  the  words  of  scrij 
and  which  are  ffiven  us  to  be  the  life  of  our  souls  ?  Wt 
we  so  fond  to  please  and  flatter  those  men  who  deny  tlie  plsii 
express  doctrmes  of  the  New  Testament,  and  destroy  the 
natiu*al  sense  and  design  of  the  two  sacraments,  the  two 
eeremonics  of  the  christian  religion  ?  Why  so  zealoui 
foolish  to  compliment  the  professed  adversaries  of  Christ  ai 
bleiscd  gospel  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  to  part  with  the  noblest  fa 
of  heaven  to  hmnour  and  please  Uiem  ? 

To  conclude,  if  these  were  doctrines  or  propositions 
mentioned  occasionally,  and  but  once  or  twice  in  the  biU 
iliey  were  only  taught  in  emblems  and  metaphors  and  dark 
phecies :  if  they  were  only  hinted  in  the  warm  and  pathetic 
0#  scripture,  and  never  mentioned  in  those  places  when 
doctrines  of  christhmity  were  professedly  taught ;  if  they 
preached  only  by  pne  apostle,  or  only  written  in  one  part  < 
epistle ;  if  they  were  such  doctrines  as  stood  contrary  to  tb 
ture  of  God  or  the  reason  ,of  man  ;  if  they  received  no  testii 
or  support  from  the  former  revelations  of  God,  or  from  < 
parts  of  the  divine  dispensations  towards  men,  a  honest 
studious  man  might  be  ready  to  suspect,  whether  (hen 
which  express  them  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  literal  te 
or  at  least,  whether  they  were  articles  of  any  importance  in  d 
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Oasity.     But  when  tliig  scheme  of  truth  is  gpoken  of  by  Christ 
birotelf  as  far  as  was  proper  in  his  Jife-timey  and  that  both  in 

Ktbles  and  in  plain  lan^age ;  when  it  is  plainly  taught  by 
er  and  John  as  well  as  Paul,  and  that  not  only  in  one  part  of 
thrir  writings,  but  in  almost  eyerv  place  where  tlie  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  designedly  taught^  and  where  such 
truths  might  properly  be  inserted ;  when  Uieir  epistles  are  full 
of  this  language  wheresoever  they  speak  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the  practical  uses  of  them ; 
when  it  is  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  prefigured  in  the 
duef  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  church,  and  held  forth  in  the 
neraments  of  the  New  Testament ;  I  say,  when  I  put  all  these 
things  together,  and  others  which  I  have  mentioned  as  proofs  of 
these  two  eminent  articles  of  Christianity,  1  am  so  overpowered 
with  evidence  concerning  the  true  and  plain  meaning  of  the  Ian- 

Kage  of  scripture,  that  I  am  ready  to  wonder  how  it  is  possi* 
s  for  any  man  of  reason  in  the  sincere  exercise  of  it,  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  not  see  there  these  great  articles  of  the 
atonement/or  our  sins  bu  the  blood  of  Christy  and  the  sanctifica" 
tion  of  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

1  would  therefore  entreat  Agrippa  and  his  friends  to  consi« 
der  once  again,  whether  they  may  not  be  mistaken  in  their 
strange  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God.  1  would  entreat 
them  onci!  again  to  read  the  gospels  and  epistles  with  a  honest 
heart  and  without  prejudice  or  bias  from  their  former  opinions* 
And  with  their  studies  let  them  join  their  earnest  supplications  to 
the  great  God  to  guard  them  from  error,  and  lead  them  into  all 
truth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  them  maintain  a  pious  resolution 
to  subject  their  belief  and  conscience  to  every  thing  that  shall 
appear  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  God  in  his  word :  He  givelh 
wisdom  to  them  that  ask  it :  he  giveth  to  those  who  are  good  in  his 
sight  J  tcisdomy  understandings  and  knowledge ;  Eccl.  ii,  26. 
He  bestows  wisdom  on  the  humble,  and  the  meek  will  be  guide 
in  his  way  :  he  will  shew  them  the  secret  of  his  covenant,  and 
lead  them  into  his  salvation  ;  Ps.  xxv.9, 24. 

Sctr.  III. — The  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  ChrisCs  Atone* 

merit  for  Sin  argued. 

Cavenor  was  one  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Agrippa, 

tfaongb  Pdulinus  knew  it  not.     When  he  heard  these  queries  of 

P^uiiuusy  he  was  struck  with  a  sensible  surprize  to  find  the  whole 

current  of  scripture  run  so  contrary  to  the  opinions  he  had  lately 

Unbraced,  and  he  now  confessed  he  had  never  well  considered 

ftese  matters  before.  The  case  in  short  was  this  :  He  had  fallen 

^Uo  company  with  some  persons  who  were  almost  weary  of  chris- 

^^Qtty,  and  had  drop{>ed  as  much  of  it  as  their  consciences  would 

^t  ihem  part  with  at  oncf^ :  He  was  too  easily  led  away  from  his 

'i^c'mer  faith  by  the  ridicule  which  was  often  cast  by  the  dl«sCv^W%i 
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or  Friendtt  of  A^ippa  on  these  doctrines  which  Pau 
feiKicil :  lie  WHS  borne  down  by  the  bounces  and  boas< 
reasonine:,  which  they  never  failed  to  make,  and  v 
they  pretended,  lay  all  on  their  side.  However,  he  s 
present  astonished  to  observe,  that  the  glorious  designs 
and  his  grace  in  the  gospel,  led  us  plainly  into  othc] 
doctrines  tiian  what  in  contained  in  Agrippa's  creed,  ai 
cularly  that  concerning  the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
could  not  at  once  frec'ly  and  utterly  renounce  his  erron 
was  a  little  afraid  to  ]iersist  in  tliem.  He  felt  a  sensiblt 
about  his  eternal  interests,  and  fell  to  enquiring,  upon 
tiou  tliat  this  scheme  of  Agrippa  concerning  the  desig 
death  of  Christ  should  prove  to  be  a  mistake,  whethc 
not  an  innocent  error,  ^re  there  not  many  mistakes^ 
concerning  some  truths  of  the  christian  religion^  and  cc 
the  sense  of  many  texts  in  the  New  Testament^  irhich 
pardonable  things?  And  what  greater  mischief  is  then 
ing  the  proper  atonement  of  Christ  than  in  many  other 
opinions  which  Paulinus  himself  would  grant  might  be 
and  embraced  vert/  innocentlj/i  and  uithout  danger  to  o 
tianily  ? 

Ferventio,  who  was  a  very  warm  and  zealous  dc 
the  common  faith,  and  much  in  the  sunn*  sviitiiiicnts  wi 
nus,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gO!>;)i>i,  iiiiinediately 
when  he  heard  Cavenor  ask  such  a  (pic^tlon  as  iiiis  :  II 
chief  saf/s  he,  is  there  in  these  opinions  ?  There  is  a  1 
dreadfuf  train  of  mighty  misc^hiefs  in  thoni,  there  is  a ; 
pearanee  of  infuleiity,  aiul  a  large  sle)>  toward  it  ;  'V 
bold  utVriAit  ollored  to  sicri|)ture  in  some  ufits  plainest  re^ 
and  a  dvniul  of  tho  bh'ssed  gospel  in  some  of  its  chiel 
Tht.'re  is  uii^peakiible  injury  done  to  the  honour  of  Go( 
his  justice  and  his  grace,  there  is  a  sinking  of  the  digii 
Son  of  Cioily  as  a  dying  IMedialor,  into  a  mere  prophet 
n»'ss  ;  and  ll'.(*re  is  a  dreadful  risk  and  hazard  to  tli 
n)*'n,  by  eneoiuMging  them  to  vcntin'e  into  the  prc^ienc 
without  a  sucrltice.  This  is  not  a  little  dispute  about  t1 
relations  of  the  atoi\ement  of  (Mirist  to  our  pardon  ;  noi 
ihe  sutlerings  and  death  of  ("hrist  as  a  propitiatior 
niu.st  be  piopt-rly  iujputed  to  us»,  or  whether  we  must  i 
\\v\c  merit  intTely  as  the  jjriee  of  a  salvation  purchased 
Tliis  is  not  a  strife  aoout  icoulsy  nor  a  lesser  coutrovc 
titirlaith  is  an  instrument  to  rereivethis  atonement,  or 
tion  of  having  the  fruits  of  it  bestowed  upon  us;  No,  U 
h*'ro  is,  zchethir  onr  Lord  Jc^ns  Chiist  Jnade  any  c 
f.'/-  sin  at  all  or  no,  hij  all  his  sutjcrings  /  ylnd  zrh 
thuik  laid  any  such  sort  of  foundation  for  our  hope 
ifofi  i  Weuiav  bear  with  a  hundred  errors  and  mistaki 
hsser  tliiui;^  oi  c\\tU\veA\vlN,  tlie  doubtful   disputabies  it 
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and  practice,  as  the  apostle  calls  them  ;  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 6.  These 
inay  be  safely  debated  on  both  sides  among  wine  and  humlilc 
chnotiaDsof  dlfierent  sentiments  ;  but  1  hope  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  atonetntnt  of  Christ  J  or  sin  shall  never  be  numbered 
mincnig  the  doubtfuldisinitables  :  I  own  I  have  such  a  formidabh 
idem  of  the  denial  of  it,  that  I  can  hardly  think  such  a  gross 
error  ought  to  be  borne  with  in  a  christian  cliurch,  where  it  is 
openly  avowed  and  maintained  in  opposition  to  so  many  express 
scriptures.  Let  us  but  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  tlie  mis- 
chiefs of  tills  opinion,  and  then  let  Cavenor  tell  mc  whether  it  be 
•ueh  a  harmless  mistake  as  he  imagines. 

First,  Is  not  a  denial  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ  for  sin  a 
very  evident  renunciation  of  one  of  tlie  chief  glories  aucl  bles* 
sings  of  Christianity  ?  And  to  make  this  apiiear,  I  would  en- 
quire, was  not  this  doctrine  one  of  those  noble  and  needful  re« 
relations  brought  to  us  bv  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which,  as  Pauli- 
Duahas  intimated,  the  heathen  philosophers  never  knew,  and 
which  the  reason  of  man  cuuld  never  find  out  ?  Is  it  not  such  a 
'Complete  atonement  and  such  a  divine  medium  of  obtaining  par- 
don of  sin  and  peace  with  Grod,  whicli  all  the  Gcniile  world 
seemed  to  want,  and  which  tliey  souglit  for  in  vain  among  theijr 
endless  inventions  of  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  bloody  sacrifices, 
and  which  the  Jews  themselves  were  acquainted  with  but  in  au 
imperfect  manner  by  tiie  types  and  figures  of  their  law  ?  Where 
is  the  religion  that  can  propose  such  a  relief  for  a  guilty  con- 
science, such  a  balm  as  tliis  for  the  broken  heart  of  a  penitent' 
oflR*nder  ?  And  docs  not  the  denial  of  it  sink  the  gospel  of  Christ 
in  this  respect  almost  down  to  the  level  of  heathen  philosophy 
and  to  the  religion  of  nature,  whereby  a  sincere  penitent  might 
derive  some  kind  of  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  from  the  mere 
*  mercy  of  a  God  ?  Nor  indeed  does  it  leave  us  so  much  of  this 
divine  doctrine  for  the  comfort  of  mourning  penitents,  as  tlic  Jews 
themselves  enjoyed  under  their  veils  and  emblems,  and  smoakiiig 
sacrifices. 

In  the  two  last  centuries,  when  the  doctrine  of  Socinuspre- 
^  Tailed  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  who  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  for  sin,  our  fathers  were  wont  to  charge  it  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  Christianity  to  a  sort  of  mahumetism  ;  for  the  Tui*ks  con- 
fess Christ  to  be  a  great  prophet ;  they  believe  tiie  pardon  of  sin, 
and  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead,  and  the  future  recompcnces  of 
heaven  and  hell :  But  how  much  more  does  the  scripture  teach 
of  the  way  to  obtain  salvation  than  the  Alcoran  does,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  proper  sacrifice  of  Christ  be  set  aside,  with  all  the 
blessed  truths  and  duties  which  are  derived  from  it  ?  The 
socinian  error,  saith  Doctor  Arrowsmith  in  his  Tactica  SacrOy  is 
more  properly  called  a  subtle  mahumetismy  and  it  opens  its 
mouth  as  a  whirlpool  of  irreligion.    And  Grotius    himself  in 
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his  epistle  to  Walleus,  ipeakinff  of  the  ■nriniiMi  upon  this  ac- 
count will  not  allow  theiii  the  tttle  of  ichHi^hui^ ;  /or^lJley  km 
s  prrsetvedf  tays  be,  chriattMiip  in  the  namit^  tut  tke^  kkve 
•  destroyed  the  tkinjt;  and  tlierrfon  I  edn  maki  hd  Bik 
difference  between  them  and  tke  Makmnetwh  n^  Jteofr  4Nil 
evil  of  Christ.  .^         .     .'      '^^»^ 

The  pajNatii,  who  have  corrupted  i^itianity  kyond  afl  tl|fi. 
ever  weni  before  tbeiDy  yet  haie  not  dtbaaed  it  to  this  'ejUieaM- 
degree ;  for  though  they  have  introduced  tlieir  faatino  aad 
•oeurgings  and  yarious  penances  to  make  a  sort'  of  aatirfactioa 
Sir  their  sins,  yet  they  never  renounced  the  proper  atpneincot 
*  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  l>ut  always  ni«ntained  tliat  dootriae 
in  honourable  language ;  and  they  lay  the  foundatiott  even  of 
all  the  merit  of  their  own  naortincations,  and  thdr  devotioas 
upon  the  superior  merit  of  the  Son  of  Ood  :  But  Affrippa  and 
'  his  party  in  this  respect  are  worse  than  the  papists  themselve^ 
lor  they  renounce  and  cancel  the  merit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  sad 
exclude  it  from  making  any  atonement  at  all  for  tbe  rins  of  mea. 

In  the  present  age  the  late  Doctor  Samuel  Clarke,  though 
he  hath  publicly  departed  from  the  common  ikith  in  his  book 
written  on  tbe  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  still  he  maintains  tbo 
sati^aetion  and  atonement  of  Christy  and  has  vindicated  it  in  bU 
treatise  of  Revealed  Religiony  and  in  several  of  his  sermoos 
which  have  been  printed  since  his  death.  He  tells  us,  in  (be 
fourth  volume,  page  12*2,  that  the  sacrijice  of  the  death  of  ChriU^ 
uhich  is  the  foundation  of  God^s  accepting  our  rtpentanccj  con- 
sistently with  the  honours  of  his  divine  lutosy  teas  inestimably  the, 
greatest  ^lessing  that  ever  was  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men : 
yea,  the  fountain  and  spring,  and  the  original  foundation  of  oil 
other  blessings.  Now  what  could  Doctor  Clarke  tliink  of  their 
religion  who  deny  the  very  foundation  of  God^s  accepting  our 
repentance,  who  aenv  that  which  is  tlie  greatest  blessing;  of  God 
to  men,  and  the  original  fountain  of  all  otliers  ?  Or  whit 
shall  we  think  of  such  a  doctrine,  or  such  a  sort  of  christianitj 
as  this  ? 

I  must  confess,  in  my  opinion,  says  Ferventio,  Doctor 
Clarke,  as  great  a  mau  as  he  was,  talked  very  inconsistcrtly  in 
maintaining  the  tioctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  sin, 
wlille  he  denied  his  true  divinity  ;  for  where  is  sufficient  excel- 
lency in  the  person  to  make  such  atonement,  if  it  be  not  founded 
iu  supreme  godhead  ? 

Cavenor  was  a  littTe  warmed  to  see  so  great  a  writer  accused 
as  absurd  and  inconsistent.  I  wilt  not  pretend,  says  he,  to  defend 
Doctor  Clarke's  sentiments  about  the  person  of  Christ  or  about 
his  sacrifice  of  atonement  ;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  say*  tl)<*''^ 
is  no  such  iuconsistf*ncy  between  them  as  you  imagine  :  Does  tbe 
scripture  exprcjisly  say,  it  is  supreme  godhead  in  our  blessvil 
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LTiour  that  alone  can  make  atonemeot  for  sin  ?  Where  does 
It  text  stand  ?  Now  since  Doetor  Clarke  allows  him  to  lie  so 
cellent  a  bei^ig,  as  to  be  employed  by  the  father  in  making;  this 
irld  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  ;  is  there  not  wortli  and  merit 
ough  in  the  Alakcr  to  die  as  a  ransom  for  the  thin^  that .  he 
tde  ?  Is  he  not  a  being  of  sufficient  dignity  to  redeem  a  world 
mankind  by  his  death,  when  they  are  all  the  works  of  his  hands  ? 
it  this  only  by  tlie  way  :  I  would  not  divert  the  current  of  your 
lI  :  Nor  would  I,  says  Fervcntio,  suffer  tliis  to  go  unanswer- 
;  but  I  must  now  jirocecd  to  shew  wliat  other  mischiefs  are 
atained  in  a  denial  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

Secondly.  Is  it  not  a  foul  dishonour  and  injury  to  the  holy 
r  of  Gody  as  well  as  an  ailront  to  the  wi.<«^lom,  the  authority, 
d  the  justice  of  the  law-giver,  to  takeaway  from  him  that 
bic  and  glorious  satisfaction  which  tlie  death  of  Christ  has 
ide  for  the  sins  of  men  ?  Does  not  this  denial  of  his  atone- 
»nt  construe  his  death  either  into  a  mere  martyrdom,  or  at  best 

0  an  empty  sign  and  figure  of  what  sin  deserved  i  For  Agrip- 
docs  not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
kI  acceptiag  of  a  surety  instead  of  the  death  of  the  original 
3nder,  and  thereby  consenting  to  forgive  his  offences.  Was 
8  all  the  Son  of  God  died  for,  to  be  a  sign  and  figure  of  what 

deserved  ?  These  are  useful  things  in  religion  when  they  are 
'cnted  and  appointed  of  God,  as  emblems  and  types  of  that 
re  substantial  and  more  important  sacrifice  which  should 
3<3taal]y  take  away  sin  from  the  conscience  :  Such  a  sign  and 
ure  was  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which  were  slain  under 
;  Leviti.cal  dispensation  ;  and  it  is  honour  eppugb  for  bulls  and 
ats  to  have  tlicir  blood  made  a  shadow  or  type  of  such  a  sacri- 
;•  But  it  is  certainly  a  dishonour  to  the  great  Ood  and  his 
D,  to  sink  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  so  low  a  pur- 
le ;  it  is  high  disiionour  to  have  those  great,  important,  and 
>stantial  things,  viz.  the  bloody  and  painful  death  of  the  blessed 
sus,  and  the  real  atonement  which  was  made  for  sin  thereby, 

1  which  was  the  price  of  tlie  ransom  of  our  souls,  reduced  only 
a  figure  and  ^ign  of  the  punishment  which  sin  deserved,  with- 
t  any  real  expiation  of  it  :  And  hereby  the  sins  of  men  are 
pposcd  to  be  forgiven  witliout  any  reparation  of  the  dishonour 
ne  to  the  law  of  God. 

Thirdly,  This  doctrine  of  Agrippa,  which  denies  the  pro- 
bation of  Christ,  staggers  the  faith  of  a  bumble  penitent  chris- 
n,  it  breaks  in  upon  his  hope,  it  unhinges  his  soul  in  its  daily 
msactions  with  God,  it  weakens  his  efforts  in  duty,  and  con«- 
iinds  his  sweetest  consolations  :  For  he  has  been  instructed  by 
e  plain  language  of  the  New  Testament,  to  build  his  eternal 
»peson  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  tiie  Son  of  God,  and  to  draw 
s  surest   expectations  of  pardon   from  thence.    Ue  has  been 
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iia  newfMMd  Umug  mry  mAkk  kt.  Aot  conyiifM  fat  w^ ;  Edh^ 
X  lf»  80.  fi«  hubeeo  ttuglit  to  tuk/mjgiveHm  ^«m  lAnMk 
JStnii  Obtltf  9  or /or  ikif  ja£c  ^  Bph.  iv,  SL  a^dla  liwil  iwwi 
blooipfJtmu  ara  propUmiiomtiAuth  ck^Hm/mmMtt^sm  lUtm. 

8.S5.  IJobnLT^Q.  Tlie  Ilro|dljet|^  the  tq^ 
^  God  Miielf  >c€in  all  to  contpif  to  tcMh  hiai  tMb  lewMb  mj 
to  bftTO pointed  oat  to  him  thi«  Mpe  and.  iitfiige*.  WiMii  trapk* 
Bog  end  terrors  will  it  bring  into  Ui  oonaoienoe,  iuul  hnr  nil  it 
riiAe  liis  tool  off  from  ber  solid  end  peeoeAU  IbiindMi^ni  vIim 
lie  sball  be  t<dd  that  the  death  of  Chnst  inade  no  progicr  atoae- 
ment  lor  «n,  and  that  lib  hopes  wliich  were  built  upon  it  were 
all  Vain  and  groandless,  ferwat  the  langnage  6t  thje  scri|iiare 
must  be  oonstrued  qhite  to  anotlier  meaoinK.  It  was  under  die 
infiuenee  ct  this  sacred  truth,  that  he  bad  arrived  to  a  staJbiltf 

of  peacoi  and-attainedio  aoonsiderabkdegrsectfhoKoessaiwm 
froln  the  loire  of  a  fiMrgiviog  God».  and  a  suflSrring  Satioiir.  Ha 
could  not  but  bdieve  what  St  John  told  hiiOi  ^iSf,  if  we  mfm 
cmr  nnif  and  walk  in  the  light  fff  Aofinttr ,  God  h  faiihhuui 
juU  to  forgive  us  our  sin$,  and  the  bleed  qfJesui  Christy  ni$  Soh^ 
cleanses  us  from  all  unrighteousness ;  1  John  i.  7, 9.  He  believed 
the  lesson  St.  Ptiul  taught  him,  that  Christ  was  set  forth  foru 
propitiation  for  sin  by  jaith  in  his  blood  ;  Rom.  iii.  S5.  and  ha 
encouragement  to  hope  for  pardoning  mercjr  upon  such  a  foiiadT 
ation,  was  much  stronger  and  mere  effectual  to  relieve  his  guilt; 
fffairs,  while  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  senpture 
as  a  medium  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  JVho  shaft  /fly 
any  thin^  to  the  charge  of  a  humble  and  believing  penitent ^  ctai 
Ood  will  justify  upon  this  foot  f  JVho  shall  condemn  tfirs 
Christ  has  died  to  procure  pardon  If  But  he  is  quite  confounded 
if  this  hope  be  vain. 

The  humble  christian  has  been  taught  to^  rejoice  in  life  and 
in  death  with  these  words  upon  his. lips,  and  the  sense  of  theloTe 
of  God  has  been  shed  abroad  in  many  a  heart  by  faith  in  a  Amg 
SaVioqr,  who  has  made  peace  by  his  oxen  bloods  This  has  kiod* 
1^, through  all  the  powers  of  a  good  man  a  warm  and  ingenuous 
love  to  Gfod  and  Christ  ;  to  God,  who  sent  his  ovfu  beloved  Sod 
to  die  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  sins,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  who  loved  hinif 
and  gave  himself  to  death  for  him  :  And  this  love  rising  from  a 
sense  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  his  salvation  has  richly  abound- 
ed unto  all  the  duties  of  holiness.  Gratitude  to  a  Redeemer  who 
hath  died  in  his  stead,  hath  constrained  him  to  spend  his  life  to 
bis  honour,  as  S  Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  for  ally  that  they  n:ho  live 
should  not  live  to  themselves,  but  to  him  nho.  died  for  them.  But 
what  agonies,  and  what  new  amazement  must  overwhelm  the 
spirit  6f  sucii  a  pions  man  when  he  is  informed  that  neither  Paul 
nor  John  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  and  that  Christ 
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tvwr  dird  with  design  to  make  m  proper  afonemeiit  for  \m  ain^  f 
ow  MfUl  bis  hopes  ]aog;uish,  his  addresses  to  Qod  flag;  and  fail, 
id  the  springs  of  his  Ipvc  and  obedience  be  weakened,  when  he 
deprived  of  the  doctrine  which  hath  all  aloii!;  been  the  Kfe  of 
a  faith,  the  language  of  his  prayer,  and  the  sup|)ort  of  his  hope, 
id  which  be  thouglit  he  had  built  upon  the  uiost  express  and 
ideniabie  testinaooy  of  the  word  of  God  ?  What  can  I  believe, 
litb  he,  if  this  b*e  not  true  ?  Or  what  have  1  to  rest  upon^  if 
lia  foundation  be  destroyed. 

Fourthly,  This  new  doctrine  of  Agripjm,  does  it  not  shanae- 
illy  diininisn  and  debase  the  glorious  ilcsigii  of  the  incarnation 
f  the  jSon  of  (iod  ?     Does   it  not  sink  tlie    condescension  of  so^ 
iiviiie  a  |)erson  to  so  low  a  degree,  that  one  of  the  ancient  pre- 
*heta  raised  from  the  dead,  or  a  new  prophet  brought  u))on  the' 
tageof  tlie  world,  might  almost,  if  not  ahogethcr,  have  supplied 
lb  place  ?     Was  this  all  that  a  being  of  such  transcendent  excel- 
3iicy  as  ttfe  Son  of  God,  must  come  down  from  heaven  for  I 
¥hat  i     Must  the  Son  of  God  himself  be  exposed  to  so  much 
MUD  and  shame,  and  go  through  so  many  humiliations  ;  must  he 
uflRai:  so  many  indignities,  and  endure  such  a  bloody  and  painful 
leath,  merely  to  become  a  niartyr  or  witness  of  the  truth  of  such 
oc^rines  as  a  meaner  prophet  might  have  taught  the  worlds  and 
li^it  have  confirmed  them    with   his  death,    or  sealed  them^ 
nth  his  blood  ?     Or  was  this  cursed   death  of  4lie  blessed  Jesuv 
lesigncd  for  no  nobler  a  pur|)ose  than  what  iht  blood  of  buHs  a*id 
^U  continually  performed,  that  is,  to  teacli  nianklud  in  a  way  of 
mblem  that.sin  deserved  death  ?     But  Puulious  having  intimate 
d  the  dishonour  of  such  sentiments,  1  pursue  it  oo  further,  but 
»roceed. 

Fifthly,  This  opinion  of  Agrippa  concerning  the  death  and* 
offerings  of  Christ,  by  taking  away  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Christianity,  renders  the  clirii^tiah  religion  a  thing  of  much  less 
k'aluc  and  im|M>rtance.  Insteail  of  ingratiating  (he  New  Testa^ 
ueniwith  infidels,  and  reconciling  their  minds  to  it  by  explain- 
ing a^V  some  of  its  noblest  revelations,  it  will  probably  have  a 
^ntrary  effect  upon  many  of  them,  and  tempt  them  to  say,  Uttat 
'$  the  I>leu}  Testament  worthy  if  it  tells  vie  so  little  more  than  the 
light  of  nature  teaches?  Uhy  so  much  pains  and  labour ^  so 
much  criticism  and  toilsome  orgutnenty  such  uarm  and  r<  hement 
zeal  to  support  the  divine  authority  of  the  yiew  TestamcHt^  and 
the  religion  of'  Christy  if  zee  learn  no  more  from  it  than  J^^ip- 
pfCs  creed  H  And  thus  one  of  the  chief  def(igns  or  pretences  of 
Agri|>pa  and  his  friends  is  lont  thereby,  which  was  to  bring  chris* 
tianiiy  into  esteem  with  the  deists,  by  sinking  the  doctrines  of  it 
almost  to  a  level  with  natural  reKgion.  Agrippa^s  creed  ha»  de- 
based it  so  far,  that  intidi^lity  may  take  no  di>gust  at  it,  and  so 
far  stripped  it  of  its  fairest  honours,  till  the  infidel  shall  $ay, 
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then  it  Iwt  fitde  n  o«r  religioB  that  diflbni  froni  Ub,  Mi 
bek  better  witbaiit  ft  gospel  than  with  il^  rinoeil  imikeaiadia 
ixither  to  ao  little  piir|)oae. 

And  indeed  there  are  some  peraoii%  who  by  aolieriiie  ttm- 
aelvea  to  be  aeduoed  into  Agrippa*a  aobeme.  haveaheady  learaed 
to  Qodi^vahir the  writinga  of  the  Ueaaed  Paul,  thougli  he  wai 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  diTine  writers.  They  find  lo 
mum  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  io  his  epistles,  that  tb^  reject 
them  at  once  becaase  they  will  not  belieye  this  doetrine.  Thej 
'represent  him  as  a  Jew  of  a  warm  ima^natioD»  an  enchasiaBC 
with  hu  head  full  of  projMtiationsy  saonfices,  and  ^rther  phs* 
risaieal  notions,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  deserves  no  refprif 
and  thst  ttio  Nctw  Testament  would  be  mueh  better  withoot 
bis  writings.  Another  step,  and  the  gospels  will  be  turned 
out  too,  when  they  have  learned  of  the  dcista  to  say,  that  tho 
sermona  and  q>eecbes  of  Christ,  sp  far  as  ther  are  ratioud 
and  intelligible,  contain  nothing  bat  mere  natural  religion  ;  the 
rest  is  all  enthusiasm,  and  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  ddTead  anj 
of  these  gospels  as  divine.  Thus  the  belief  of  Agrippa^a  creed 
has  an  evident  tendency  to  make  men  disbelieve  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself. 

Sixthly,  When  we  refuse  to  receive  a  doctrine  which  is  so 
clearly  and  expressly  revealed  in  the  %vord  of  God,  as  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is;  when  we  are  are  taught  to  deny  a  doctrioe 
which  is  so  strongly  asserted  there,  and  so  frequently  introduced 
and  repeated  upon  every  occasion,  it  evidently  abates  that  veoe- 
ration  which  even  christians  themselves  have  or  sluMild  have  for 
the  New  Testam^rt,  thougii  it  sliould  not  prevail  so  far  as  ts 
turn  them  into  infidels.  It  teaches  men  to  grow  too  bold  with 
acripture,  and  twist  it  to  any  pur|M>ses :  It  disgraces  the  word  of 
the  living  God,  and  sinks  the  character  of  it  into  a  mere  leaden 
ruUy  as  the  papists  call  i7,  which  may  be  bent  to  serve  or  suppat 
any  opinion.  It  tempts  us  to  turn  the  brightest  discoveries,  and 
the  peculiar  glories  of  it  into  mere  lessons  of  nu>rality.  Wheo 
we  explain  away  one  of  the  most  evideut  and  substantial  dec- 
triiies  of  it  at  this  rate,  it  gives  us  a  sort  of  effrontery  aud  p- 
godly  courage  to  oppose  the  roost  express  truths  which  are  writ- 
ten in  scripture,  if  we  can  possibly  construe  and  translate  them 
into  another  sense.  It  introduces  a  sort  of  profane  hardiness  into 
the  conscience,  and  emboldens  us  to  renounce  the  most  eviilent 
lessons  of  St.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  and  deny  the  truth  of 
them  even  to  the  very  teeth  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Such  a  practice  as  this  sliews  our  great  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit our  opinions  fo  the  dictates  of  heaven,  and  argues  an  unbe- 
coming pride  of  our  own  reasoning  powers.  It  draws  us  into 
the  very  spirit  ss  well  as  the  sentiments  of  Socinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers; who  have  ventured  to  attirm,  //'  it  should  be  ticritien  i» 
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•he  holy  icrlptures  not  once  only,  but  oflen,  that  Christ  made 
talisfacfiou  to  God/or  sin^  I  would  not  thercfort  believe  the  mat^ 
Per  a$  you  think.  And  again,  Even  the  greatest  force  is  to  bo 
U$ed  with  such  trords  rather  than  take  them  in  the  obvious  sense^ 
Tbus  speaks  Sociuiis  in  his  treatise  of  Satisfaction^  an;l  in  his 
Bpistle  to  Balccriniicius.  How  evident  is  it  that  Kuch  men  re- 
fuKe  a  subjection  to  the  revelation  of  (jod  himself,  nor  will  they 
abide -by  the  decisions  of  scripture,  wlien  it  doth  not  speak  such 
tilings  as  suit  their  unhappy  relish  ^  And  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
khiog  to  enter  into  this  temper  and  spirit. 

Peter  and  the  beloved  John,  when  Uiey  treat  of  their  Mas- 
ter's death,  ai^Kert  with  frequency  and  great  strengtli  of  expres* 
tion,  that  doctrine  which  their  Master  himself  thought  proper  to 
l^ve  some  notice  of  in  his  life-tiine.  It  is  true,  he  mentions  it 
more  sparingly  because  their  prejudices  then  were  not  able  to 
bear  it ;  John  xvi.  12.  /  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you^ 
but  you  cannot  bear  them  tu)W.  But  when  they  were  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  they  pubHshed  and  explain- 
ed their  Master^s  doctrines  more  at  large  ;  they  then  tell  us  of 
his  bearing  our  sins  on  his  body  on  the  trecy  of  liis  redeeming  us 
by  his  precious  blood  as  a  lamb  without  blemish,  of  the  sprinkling 
pf  the  blood  of  Jesus  upfm  us^  of  our  being  washed  from  sin  in 
his  blood f  and  redeemed  unto  God  thereby:  and  use  the  same  sort 
of  language  which  St.  Paul,  who  learned  his  gospel  also  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  who  acquaints  us  that  he  gave 
%p  his  life  a  ransom  for  sinful  menj  that  his  blood  teas  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins^  that  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  ))ronouQCCs 
death  upon  every  sinner,  and  that  he  hath  taken  away  sin  by  the 
tacri/ice  of  himself  and  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  be^ 
'tween  God  and  man.  But  the  indulgence  of  Agrippa's  scheme 
encourages  us  to  contradict  ChVist  and  his  apostles  at  once,  by 
taking  away  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  their  words,  under 
^  pretence  of  making  their  dcxrtrine  more  honourable  and  more 
eouformable  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

When  a  man  has  once  persuaded  his  conscience  to  deny  this 
4octrine  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ  for  sins,  which  is  so  plain- 
ly taught  in  scripture,  and  in  such  various  forms  of  speech,  what 
is  there  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  which  they  may  not 
deny  or  turn  into  an  aUe\*'ory  and  figure?  1  should  be  ready  to 
fear  that  neither  the  perverse  sentiments  of  Mr.  Woollastan,  who 
turned  the  miracles  of  Christ  into  allegory,  nor  any  other  idle 
and  unscriptural  scheme  of  interpretation  would  be  very  hard  to 
defend  upon  such  principles,  and  after  such  a  step  as  this.  If 
the  propitiation  of  sin  by  the  sufferings  of  Cln*ist  may  be  thus 
interpreted  away  by  pretended  figures,  and  explained  into  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  mere  natural  religion,  what  may  not 
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JanUi  frapn  »nA  Ugarm  h*  tapMt  ut S^f  IVWaw^ 
nine  ii  tbera  tbit  they caanot  evnoMte uid  deitrM  P  bAit^ 
If  we  Hoiutoni  wiwdw  to  tooh  Wtrprtfaitteai  cC  tctyfcrf*  O 
JIgrippi  oaakn  tue  of,  it  wiB  gradtullj  lead  tis  mio  such  a  greu 
Ams  c^  words  and  riuwMO,  that  we  muy  bring  our  con»cienc« 
«Adoar  Kpafroqaentlytoqiedt  «ae  thing  and  mrnn  inoftifr  ; 
MM  if  Corist  and  hia  apoaUM  dteau  no  more  when  tliev  nreu-h 
#ie  goapel  to  tba  Jewa  or  GentUea  Ih  all  these  sacrificial  iinrau« 
Aae  wnat  Agrfppa  pretoida,  I  ftar  men  will  be  tempted  to  trt 
op  far  a  (Ufmee  of  wom  and  lirfe  equivocation  upon  the  foot  of 
iMpta  and  teota^  and  make  CMbl  and  bis  apostles  ilicir  pat- 
tarn  and  thor  asaMe^ 


Itharasa&I^ 
Andtliatl  Aajrmoltiplf  soitlaMpartttilllr*  ottdkHMtM 
ind  diqileaHDg M^aet,  I  add,  in  die  lut ptaed,  UtttttitkwAaM 
dMiiBe  liilB^  even  tlie  aalTation  ef  our  souU  into  qu^-iiloit  m 
dttagcr.  I  mold  not  4ar«  firowmnce  damnable  hemy  ur  <!(>- 
froetien  wbera  CbrM  ar  Ua  apoadcs  have  not  pronounced  K; 
nd  Tet  1, would  wX  fentnre  to  udnacli  witlijn  the  »»*xp  of  dch' 
a  aemenee.  I  aboold  be  drcMttiAy  afraid  of  standing  under  tht 
termr  and  venReance  nf  that  text;  Hob.  x.  26,  37.  1/  criM 
trilfuliy  after  thai  ve  have  retehed  t/ic  knou-U-H^e  of  the  trilh, 
then  ntnaineth  w  more  sacrifice  for  tivt,  but  a  certain  ftai^ 
locking  for  of  judement  and  fiery  inJignalhn  wkicA  tiaU  itma 
the  advertar^.  Toe  caie  here  deacribed  aeema  to  be  tUi :  Tlie 
aacred  writer  had  been  diacoamo^ iotfae  beginning  of  thia  cpillc 
about  the  dignity  of  the  peraon  of  oar  bjeaaed  I^ard^  and  hid 
introduced  him  in  the  following  chapter*  into  hia  giorioai  office 
of  a  high-priest :  But,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Amtlen,  be  de> 
BCribca  very  particularly  hia  becomio^  a  ucrifice  for  tie  tat  o/ 
men,  and  abewa  how  he  made  atonement  for  otir  moral  tnuugre*- 
riona  in  the  ngfat  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  ooaadenee,  cvea  u  the 
blood  of  bulk  and  gnats  under  the  Jewidi  law  made  atoaeawot 
for  legal  defilementa  or  ceremonial  foblta  before  God  aa  kiw  of 
thdr  nadon,  cr  aa  visible  head  of  their  ehnrch.  Thia  la  eaUEd, 
Ueb.-ix.  13.  Sanctifying  the  tmcleen  to  the  pttr^tng  ^  tht 
Jletkf  and  he  then  argues,  **  Ho<r  mucli  more  aball  the  blend  of 
Christ,  wbo  throu^  the  eternal  Spirit  ofihred  himfe^  wttbcnl 

Slo  God,  puTve  yonr  oosunenee  from  dOad  worlla,  or  mil* 
rving-  death,  tiiat  you  may  serve  the  living  God." 
And  to  make  it  further  appear  that  thia  ia  not  a  mere  mitttf 
of  apeculation  or  t^nion,  he  aubjwna  a  further  p/hetical  ue  of 
it  in  the  tenth  chapter,  when  he  had  fini^ed  this  doctrine  is  ibe 
ei|;htccnth  verse,  he  shews  us  in  the  succeeding  verses  what  ue 
w«  are  to  make  fif  it ;  and  that  is  to  enter  into  the  hofiei,  at 
addrrss  the  God  of  heaven  witli  confidence  bi/  the  blood  of  Jam, 
and  draa  near  to  him  in  full  anurance  of  faith  having  our  litarlt 
aa  it  were  tprinkttd  with  ha  blood  of  atonnnent,  and  defi*<red 
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reby  /ram  an  fvil  or  guilty  conscience.    He  proceeds  then  (^ 
ke  another  isfereDce,  viz.  tliat  the  Jewish  converts   or  He* 
ws  shoiJd  hold  fast  their  profession  of  the  christian  faith 
hout  waverin^y  and  not  forsake  the  christian  assemblies  and 
rshipf  verse?  24,  25.     for,  sai/s  he^  if  we  sin  wilfully  nfter 
have  received  ihe  knowledge  of  the  trulh^  if  we  dfepart  from 
nstianity,  and  particularly  from  the  great  and  important  doc« 
les  of  it  which  my  pen  has  just  written,  that  is,  **  the  sacrifice 
Christ  for  the  obtaining  the  pardon  of  our  sins,*'  and  that 
er  such  evident  conviction  and  constraining  reason  to  believe 
there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin  to  those  who  deny  or 
scuate  this  sacrifice  of  Christ'*    Now  **  if  blood  was  appoint^ 
to  make  atonement  for  the  soul."  Lev.  xvii.  22.  '^  if  there 
18  no  remission  of  ievitical  defilement  to  be  obtained  under  the 
wish  law  without  shedding  of  blood  ;**  if  the  priest  was  never 
enter  into  the  most  holy  place,  nor  appear  before  God  there 
tbout  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice ;  Lev.  xvi.  14,  15.  if  Christ 
mself  as  die  high-priest  and  representative  of  his  people,  would 
not  once  enter  into  heaven  to  appear  there  in  the  preseoce  of 
cmI  for  us  witliout  his  blood :  Hen.  ix.  12 — ^24.  surely  they  run 
moat  dreadful  risk  of  unjmrdoned  guilt  and  divine  indignatioii 
lo  renounce  the  only  eflfectual  sacrifice  for  sin,  even  that  whick 
e  Son  of  God  has  ofTered,  and  venture  into  the  presence  of 
od  without  the  blood  of  sprinkling  upon  them,  without  faith  in 
e  blood  of  Christ.    The  very  close  connection  of  these  dread* 
I  words  of  threatening,  with  so  long  and  particular  discourse 
I  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  seems  to  point 
is  threatening  not  merely  against  those  who  are   apostates 
oin  all  the  christian  doctrine,   but   particularly  against  those 
bo  forsake  and  renounce  this  great  truth  of  the   **  sacrifice 
'  Christ  for  sin.**    And  let  it   be  observed  that  the  form  of 
e  threatening  **  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice,*'  seems  to 
ive  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  denial  or  renunciation  of  this 
ictrioe. 

Some  think  the  words  of  St.  Peter  may  confirm  this  of  St 
^aul ;  2  Pet  ii.  1.  where  he  foretels  of  *^  false  teachers,  vho 
lail  bring  in.damnable  heresies,  in  Greeks  heresies  of  destrue* 
on,  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  on  them* 
;hes  swift  destruction."  Now  as  in  natural  religion,  **  a  de« 
ial  tliat  God  made  us,"  is  in  efiect  the  same  thing  as  a  ''  denial 
f  the  God  that  made  us,"  so  in  revealed  religion  to  '*  deny 
>at  the  Lord  Jesus  bought  us,"  is  it  not  much  the  sime  as  to 
deny  the  Lord  Jesus  tliat  bought  us  ?"  For  it  is  a  renouncing 
im  under  that  character  or  office  by  which  be  becomes  a  Savi« 
ur,  ani  therefore  swift  destruction  follows  upon  it  Glut  |  wiU 
ot  insist  on  tbiSi  tl^e  other  is  sufficient. 


1^  »E  HtMhtk  bi  esUM. 

expreu  WordM  of  two  Uarffod  MeH  tf  mmJbmmm  Cktffih^ 
nndofa  CalMie  Spirit* 

But  that  I  may  iH»t  appear  to  atasd  alMe  ki  Aiai  MitiMib 
trhidi  maj  aeem  uncharitable^  aajra  FarreMoy  t  wmaHA  aqiadti 
(he  late  revereod  aud  learned  Dodur  Jdkn  finoa,  who  in  a 
book  ho  wrote  in  expreaa  judication  of  cbriatiaii  Charity,  ca- 
(ttled,  ^  A  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Cumniing  about  Scnplan 
Consequence^^*  pa^  88|  &c.  expreaaea  hunaelf  ia  aoeb  atroag 
language  aa  1  would  rebearae  at  large,  that  the  force  of  hb  arsn- 
inenta  may  appear.    I  have  tranacribed  it  Into  a  JUtdm  podKCt 
bodk  to  >carry  it  always  about  me  iu  theae  seaaooa  of  error  and 
apostacy,  that  I  might  have  it  ready  to  ahew  upon  evofv  ooeasioBi 
how  aealous  a  defender  of  thla  docmne  he  waa,  though  we  know 
lie  was  a  man  of  some  latitude  ui  other  pobta  of  atriet  ortbo- 
doxjf,  "  There  we  some  scripture  passanay  tty^be^  wludi  coa- 
taiu  propositions  that  are  dcdaredf  .in  the  passages  themsdfei 
.necessary  to  bebeCTed  in  order  to  aalTatioOy  aatoat  ^  Jesus  b 
the  Mesuah ;  John  viii.  24.  <*  that  he  ia  come  in  the  fleab,*'  S 
John  iv.  2—6.    This,  says  he,  arc  the  first  sort  of  fbndamentab 
or  **  necessary  articles,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  in  scripture 
bath  expressly  macie  the  belief  of  them  terms  of  satvatioD.*' 
Then  be  adds  secondly,  *^  I   think  the  Spirit  of  God  may  have 
sij^uified  the  universal  necessity  of  belioTing  some  truths,  by 
other  ways  at  express  declaration,  which  are  aa  full  and  obligt- 
tory,  as  bis  saying  in  so  many  words,  ^  that  he  that  believes  them 
shall  bo  sa^ed,  or  he  that  believes  them  not  shall  perish.**    As, 
when  the  revelation  of  a  doctrine  is  very  express  and  [dain :  When 
it  is  set  in  several  lights,  or  expressed  by  several  phrases,  ill 
pointing  very  forcibly  to  one  and  the  same  common  aense :  Whea 
the  Spirit  of  God  lays  great  streM  upon  it,  either  by  mcntioniaj^ 
It  at  every  turn  in  the  sacred  writings,  or  by  interweaving  H  with 
the  main  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christianity ;  or  by  making 
tbe  blessings,  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  to  depend  upon 
it,  and  even  upon  the  belief  of  it :  or  by  representing  it  as  the 
foundation  of  practical  godliness.    When,  I  say,  1  find  these 
marks  afiixed  to  any  doctrine  of  revelation  in  the  revelation 
itself;  I  mean,  all  or  most  of  them  concurring ;  I  apprehend 
them  to  be  an  express  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  soch 
a  truth  is  universally  necessary,  fully  equivalent  to  the  former. 
I  shall  only  instance  in  one  truth,  which  though  it  hath,  'as  I 
have  just  observed,  the  former  mark  also  of  universal  necessity, 
has  these  additional  marks  too,  viz.  **  that  Christ  died  a  propiti- 
atory sacriiice  for  our  sins/* 

I  know  no  truth  more  plainly  expressed,  or  more  frequently 
inculcated  in  tlie  scriptures,  and  this  in  a  variety  of  phrases  m 
obvious  mcauiDg,  especially  comparing  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
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teat  together :  **  that  God  laid  on  liim  the  iniqtitties  of  ns  all ; 
lat  he  was  wounded  for  our  tfansi^ressions,  bruised  for  our 
iquities ;  died  for  our  sins ;  was  delivered  for  our  oflfences : 
>re  the  sins  of  many  ;  bore  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  ; 
imde  his  soul  an  ofTering  for  sin  ;  was  made  sin  and  a  curse  for 
t ;  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
li  ;  made  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people;  is  set  forth 
I  a  propitiation  :^'  besides  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  case  ; 
i(h  the  plain  sense  of  which  I  cannot  but  think  any  honest  mind 
lay  be  safely  trusted,  though  he  knew  none  of  the  hypotheses 
iiilt  upon  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  sub« 
Itiea  of  tlie  Socinians  to  enervate  the  force  of  them  on  the 
ther.  At  the  same  time  I  find  the  greatest  stress  laid  upon  this 
octrine  in  the  express  declarations  of  scripture.  Divine  perfec- 
ons  are  said  to  be  eminenliy  displayed  in  it:  His  love;  Rom. 
.  6 — 9.  God  commendeth  his  lave  to  hs^  in  that  white  we  were 
et  sinners^  Christ  died  for  ws;"  1  John  iv.  10.  "  Herein  is 
>ve,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sin."  His  wisdom  ;  Eph.  i.  7, 
L  '^  lu  whom  wc  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for* 
;iveness  of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  wherein  he 
las  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence."  His 
ighteousness ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  '^  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
o  be  a  propiiialion  through  faith  in  his  blood,  Xo  declare  his 
ighteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the 
orbearance  of  God  :  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righte- 
ousness, that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justitier  of  him  watch 
leii^veth  in  Jesus."  It  is  the  scope  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
irews  to  shew,  that  the  Mosaical  sacrifices  were  intended  to  pre- 
igure  it.  The  great  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  expressly 
Qade  io  depend  U]>on  it,  viz.  our  redemption,  i  Pet.  i.  18,  J  9. 
^  For  as  much  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
uptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation 
eceived  by  tradition  from  your  fathers,  but  witii  the  precious 
ilood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  iamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.^* 
The  pardon  o^our  sins  ;  Eph.  i.  7.  ^^  In  whom  %ve  have  redemp- 
ion  through  his  blood,  the  fbrgiveness  of  sins  ;"  which  words 
ire  repeated  in  Col  i.  14.  and  again,  Hcb.  ix.  14,  26.  ^<  How 
Quch  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consct- 
ince  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ,"  Verse  26. — 
^  Once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
ly  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Our  access  to  God ;  Heb.  x.  19» 
to.  ''  Having  therefore,  brethren,  bohlness  to  enter  into  the 
loliest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he 
lath  consecrated  for  us."  Our  eternal  redemj)tion  ;  Heb.  ix. 
.2.  ^^  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goals  and  calves,  but  by  his  own 
dood  he  entered   in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
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f|et«d  taAndpiim  Qmt  w*'    Awl  Hk  itliofe  tu  i  tWl<  <f  gWrtf  | 
Ucb.  m.  99.  '^  Tlie  blood  of  tlw  tevioMl  wbcMirkfa  be  wat 
iXrtiftccL^    Reb.  xm.90.  ^  The  Hooil  of  the  ewrlMliiig  e^* 
irtMOt**    The  onlj  two  irinble  ritei  lUiUlltil  vttdar  tin  New 
TtitMMnI,  Wptiam  ami  the  Lord^e-esppery  ore  cspmolf  4e« 
^fiJMiJi  M  idhfriBg  to  it,  and  repmnciitatiew  of  it    Ron.  ti, 
9.  JK«i«r  jfe nH  tkmt tb  wurmf  qf  w  a$mmb0ftiM4  tmU^Jim 
Christ  men kapHzfd itita his  iHUkf  Mat  mtL  M.  Fmttkkk 
m^  Uood  ^  ike  Nem  Te$i4tmef»i  wkkA^is  iked /or  wmmik/orik 
frjNJtijbif  of  $M$^    It  it  repreoenled  «s  the  great  eiieoanre- 
«e«t  la  diriitiaBa  nnder  they*  guiity  feara ;  Rmi.  viiL  SI*  IrAa 
i$te  that  eowimmtethi  It  i$  Chrieiihmt died.    Aad  itia.ofioaia* 
cukaled  aa  a  priocapd'  motiTe  tacfariatiatt  practice;  Rom.  ti.  t 
^11.  *^  Wo  are  baptised  into  hia  death»-:-<bat  aa  Cbifa»irai 
miaed  lipoao  the  dead|— we  alao  aboirid  walk  in  newnew  of  fSk: 
Our  old  mail  ia  crucified  with  btihy  tfiat  the  bod?  of  ain  ni^ 
he  dcaUnoyed  :  likewiae  reckon  jonraelvea  to  be  dead  iiolo  ai; 
t  Cor.  ▼.  14,  15.  The  feve  of  Chriat  ooDatraiaeth  aa,  ftrat 
Ibiia  jadge-^— that  he  died fcr  all,  that  they-riboiikl  tMltm 
to  theinaehrea,  but  to  him  who  died  for  them ;  Tit.  ii.  14.  Wli# 
g»^e  himtelf  for  us^  tliat  he  might  redeem  aa  from  all  iniquity^ 
and  purifv  uoto  himself  a  peculiar  peO|)Ie  aealous  of  good  workft.** 
It  ia  spoken  of  as  (be  glory  of  the  christian  religion  ;  1  Cor.  i 
t3y  24.    *'  But  we  preadb  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  s 
stumbling-block,   and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  but  nsto 
thenn^  which  ace  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  tlie  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'*    It  is  tliat  which  the  feunders 
of  it,  under  Christ,  chiefly  glorified  in ;  Gal.  ^i.  14.  Bui  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory^  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  JesMS 
Christ*    And  it  is  made  the  chief  subject  of  their  preaching;  1 
Cor.  ii.  2.  But  I  determined  not  to  know  »ny  thing  among  job 
jtetoe  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.    Besides  this,  our  actoal 
justification  is  expressly  annexed  to  our  iaith  in  hia  blood  ;  Ron. 
ill.  25.  In  a  word,  this  doctrine  is  interwoven  in  the  rerehtioa 
itself  with  the  whole  of  the  clirtstian  religion.    These  things  hid 
together  would  oblis^e  me  to  oonl^ude  this  doctrine  to  be  msit 
fundamental  in  clu'islianity ;  even  though  it  had  not  the  first  dan 
racter  annexed  to  it,  viz.  an  express  declaration  of  scripture  that 
it  is  necessary  to  our  salvation.''    Thus  much  saya  thia  leaned 
writer. 

And  as  Doctor  Evans,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  penoa 
of  large  charily,  makes  the  belief  of  the  propitiation  of  ChriU 
necessary  to  salvation,  at  least  to  those  who  have  the  New  Tet* 
tainent  in  tlunr  hands  to  lead  them  into  all  christian  truth ;  so  tks 
lalo.  venerable  and  learned  Doctor  WliiHiy,  who  was  no  favoorer 
of  the  peculiar  principles  of  John  Calvin,  nor  an'  enemy  to  ex« 
teiKiive  charity,  makes  faiih  in  the  atonement  oj  Christ  as  ae* 
cessar^'  as  Doctor  Kvau^  does.    See  his  prefkocxto  the  first 
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meral  epistle  of  St  John,  where  he  cites  the  words  of  our 
Drnviottr ;  John  vi.  53.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  .you,  except 

Eon  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  bl(H>d,  you 
ave  no  life  in  you  :^'  And  then  adds,  The  express  words  of 
Christ  cleariy  declare  the  necessity  of  faith  in  his  body  given, 
ind  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  to  justification  and 
lalvation,  we  '*  being  justified  by  his  blood,  and  through  faith  in 
via  blood,^*  as  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  chapter  v.  9. 

He  goes  on  to  prove  the  same  point  from  the  plain  declara* 
ions  of  St.  Paul,  who  among  the  many  thin^  he  preached  to 
lie  Corinthians,  as  things  by  the  belief  of  which  they  should  be 
laved,  mentions  three  articles.  First  of  all,  ^<  that  Christ  died 
br  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures ;  secondly,  ''  that  he  waa 
buried  'y*  and  thirdly,  '^  that  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;'*  1  Cor. 
KT.  1 — 4.  The  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  faith  in  Christ's 
death  for  '^  justification  utithout  i\\e  works  of  the  law,"  is  by  the 
same  apostle  declared  to  be  so  necessary,  that  he  saith  of  them 
fflio  gamsayed  it,  ^^  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  to  you, — ye 
ire  fallen  from  srace ;"  Gal.  v.  2,  4.  Thus  far  Doctor  Whitby. 
Now  what  would  these  gentlemen  have  said  ta  Agrippa,  if  he 
tiad  acquainted  them  with  his  scheme,  if  we  may  judge  of  their 
sentiments  by  these  citations  ?  All  their  charity  would  not  have 
illowed  him  a  place  in  a  christian  church,  nor  thought  him 
irorthy  of  the  privilege  of  our. holy  communion. 

Ferventio  having  cited  two  such  authors  as  these,  supposed 

le  had  sufticiently  secured  himself  from  the  censure  of  an  uncha« 

itable  spirit :  But  to  defend  his  sentiments  yet  further,  he  pro* 

seeds  thud  :  I  would  fain  know,  says  he,  what  is  charity,  when 

he  word  is  used  in  this  sort  of  debate.    Though  charity,  is  said 

y  St.  Paul ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  to  believe  all  things,  and  to  /tope  all 

kings,  yet  can  we  ever  think  that  charity  obliges  us  to  believe 

hat  man  to  be  a  christian,  who  renounces  one  chief  office  of 

Christ  ?  Or  to  hope  that  Agrippa  has  all  the  necessaries  of  chris« 

ianity,  when  it  is  so  evident  by  his  own  confession  tliat  he  wants 

ieveral  of  them  ?  Will  charity  require  us  to  say,  that  any  man 

vill  find  propitiation  for  his  sins,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of 

'Jhrist,  who  denies  that  this  blood  hath  made  any  real  propitia- 

ion  for  sin,  and  hath  no  faith  in  it  for  that  purpose,  and  whocon« 

ioues  to  do  this  after  the  whole  New  Testament  is  put  into  his 

lands,  and  these  scriptures  Which  so  plainlv  assert  it,  are  pointed 

mt   to  him  in  abundance  and  variety  ?  Christian  charity,  my 

riends,  though  it  ought  to  be  stretched  to  a  large  extent,  yet  it 

Kight  not  to  renounce  truth  and  scripture,  nor  must  it  be  bound- 

iea^  i|nd  unlimitable. 

<*  £8t  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fioes, 
Quos  ultra  dotaq ;  neqnit  consistere  rectiun." — Har. 

*'  There  is  a  mean  in  things,  its  bmuids  are  sore : 
Nor  truth  nor  goodness  can  extremes  ^ure." 
Vol.  iv.  N  »  . 


I 
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V.  Is  it  not  a  {lossible  thing  that  one  good  mao  maj  be 
auflfered  to  fall  so  far  iuto  a  mistake,  at  to  believe  the  atonement 
of  Christ  is  but  figurative  and  ciubleinatieaU  and  ciot  real  and 
proper  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  a  sincere  and  diligent  searcher  of 
the  truth,  who  loves  and  values  his  bible,  and  reads  it  ni^httad 
day,  with  prayer  that  he  may  learn  the  mind  and  will  of  bis 
Maker  there,  should  falliuto  the  sentiments  of  Agrippa  concenh 
iog  the  death  of  Christ  ?  Do  you  pronounce  it  an  utter  iinpos* 
sfbility  that  a  man  should  be  convinced  of  sin,  should  be  humble 
and  penitent  before  God,  should  return  to  his  Maker  in  all  tbe 
ways  of  known  duty,  and  yet  should  mistake  the  true  sense  rf 
such  scriptures  as  speak  of  this  atonement  i  Surely,  I  think, 
there  are  two  or  three  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  soak 
are  very  sincere  in  their  searches  of  divine  truth,  in  order  to 

Eractise  all  the  known  will  of  God,  and  yet  they  have  not  hitherto 
een  persuaded  to  believe  that  Christ  was  a  proper  propiiitt" 
tiort  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  ui  your  sense :  Is  ail 
their  repentance^  all  their  laoe  to  Godj  all  their  holiness  ssd 
sincere  desires  to  please  him,  all  their  tr^st  in  Jesus  Christ  at 
a  Mediator  with  the  Fatheir^  and  their  subnrrssion  to  him  as  a 
king,  is  it  all  made  void  by  their  ignorance  of  this  one  doctriDe, 
viz.  his  atoning  sacrifice  \\\  the  scriptural  sense  of  it  ? 

I  desire  also  to  put  in  one  word  here  concerning  those  kI)0 
have  all  these  characters  of  sincere  christians,  and  yet  doubt  of 
the  effectual  and  irresistible  injiuences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
our  dai/j  turning  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  God,  and  with  an 
almighty  power  changing  th^  bent  of  their  souls  to  holinesi. 
May  not  the  blessed  Spirit  bestow  this  favour  on  any  of  those  who 
know  not  this  doctrine  ?  Is  such  an  ignorance  an  eternal  bar 
against  his  enlightening  and  C/onvertiug  operations  ?  Can  tbey 
be  enlightened  in  this  truth  without  his  influences?  Will  he  for 
ever  deny  these  blessings  to  those  honest  souls  who  happen  to 
mistake  the  extent  of  his  influences,  and  Umit  tliem  only  to  the 
primitive  times  ?  I  might  repeat  almost  all  the  former  questiooi 
with  regard  to  this  doctrine  also,  and  ask  if  Ferventio  would 
judge  and  conden)n  all  such  persons,  and  leave  them  no  hope. 
I  wish  Ferventio  would  answer  such  queries  as  these  :  I  beg  yoa 
would  take  them,  Sir,  into  your  further  consideration  wtiea 
you  are  alone  and  retired.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  ap|)eal 
to  Charistes  here  i)resent,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question,  concerning 
the  necessity  of  believing  these  doctrines  in  order  to  the  salvatioo 
of  men. 

And  f,  says  Ferventio,  will  appeal  to  Charistes  too,  tbougb 
I  believe,  by  wliat  1  have  heard  of  him,  that  his  charity  is  some- 
rimes  strelcVwd  lo  a  kngth  beyond  my  reach  :  But  before  he 
pronounccti  \i\s  oYyvuvow^  \  V^v^x^  Va  \sASiw%  M\<^<ije  i^ro  or  three 
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remarks  on  CaTenor^s  questions.  The  first  if,  that  he  has  not 
p  much  as  attempted  to  refute  my  arguments  for  the  necessity 
pf  this  doctrine,  except  only  in  mollifying  the  sense  which  I  have 

E*Ten  of  two  scriptures :  So  that  almost  every  tiling  I  have  said 
mds  in  its  full  force,  though  he  has  been  making  queries  on 
0ie  contrary  side  :  And,  secondly,  I  beg  Cbaristea  to  observe 
lliat  the  greatest  part  of  Cavenor^s  defence  maybe  applied  to 
deists  and  infldels,  as  well  as  to  Agrippa,  with  a  Uitle  change  of 
the  words.  And  my  last  remark  is  this,  that  Cavenor  supposes 
a  man  may  be  truly  pious  and  religious,  in  the  practice  of  faith, 
repentance  and  holiness,  who  renounces  this  great  and  im|K)rtant 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  which  we  have  been  treating ;  but  this 
m  what  I  cannot  well  assent  to  :  And  besides,  I  think  there  is  a 
Kreat  deal  of  difference  between  the  mere  ignorance  of  these 
doctrines  in  a  person  who  has  no  advantages  for  knowledge,  and 
Ihe  renouncing  them  when  they  are  set  in  so  plain  a  light  as  to 
uppear  to  be  the  express  language  and  dictates  of  Christ  and  his 
■postles.  And  now  I  entreat  you,  Cbaristes,  and  I  join  with 
Cavenor  to  beg  this  favour  of  you,  that  you  would  tell  us  your 
•eDtimcnts  on  this  subject 

Sect.  VI. — The  Doctrines  affirmed^  and   their    Necessity 

limited  and  adjusted. 

Charistes  was  very  unwilling  to  become  an  umpire  in  such 
an  awful  and  difficult  debate  ;  yet  being  mych  importuned,  h^ 
did  at  last  prevail  upon  himself,  and  began  to  explain  himself  ip 
the  following  manner : 

With  regard  to  the  arguments  used  by  Paulinus  in  vindica* 
Hon  of  these  doctrines,  I  think,  when  put  all  together,  they 
carry  such  weiglit  and  force  with  them,  that  I  do  not  see  bow  aiiy 
reasonable  person,  who  reads  the  New  Testament,  can  well  re- 
abt  them,  except  he  lies  under  the  powerful  and  prevailing  in> 
fluence  of  some  culpable  prejudice.  I  must  acknowledge  also 
the  reasonableness  of  Ferventio^s  zeal  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance  in  Christianity.  As  these  doctrines  are  so  evidently  a 
part  of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered'  to  the  saints^  I  do 
not  wonder  to  see  Ferventio  contend  so  earnestly  Jor  them.  It 
is  proper  to  have  tlieir  importance  set  before  the  mind  in  a  solemn 
ftod  awful  light ;  and  most  of  the  arguments  he  has  used 
•eem  to  carry  such  a  degree  of  evidence  in  tliero,  as  ouglit  to 
awaken  the  spirits  of  tliose  who  are  searching  after  divine  know- 
kdge,  to  take  heed  lest  they  drop  any  necessary  part  of  the 
great  salvation.  I  am  of  Ferventio's  opinion,  that  our  charity 
ipust«ot  be  boundless  :  It  must  have  its  proper  limits  according 
ip  scripture :  Yet,  I  fear,  he  has  expressed  himself  with  a  little 
too  much  severity  and  too  little  charity  in  some  parts  of  bis  dis- 
oMurse  po  this  swjcct 
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And  I  fear  tben,  said  Paulinus,  I  shall  fall  under  cennre 
upon  the  same  account.    Perhaps  rny  zeal  for  these  great  aad 
blessed  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  have  given  too  nauch  sliaq>- 
*De8s  to  some  of  my  expressions,  while  I  was  pursuiDg  a  oourse 
of  argument:  But  you  will  forgave  me,  Charistes,   since  yoa 
know  that  I  have  two  sons  here  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  these 
errors  and  dangerous  opinions.    The  young  fellows  do  not  wtnt 
a  natural  genius,  and  I  thank  God,  thev  have  something  of  a 
serious  turn  towards  religion  too ;  but  they  love  to  ke^  polite 
company,  and  if  Agrippa's  creed  grow  much  in  fashion,  I  fear 
they  will  be  tainted  with  it,  and  lose  a  great  deal  of  that  cbris< 
tianity  whicli  I  taught  them  in  their  younger  years.     It  was  tiiat 
tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  souds  which  dwells  always 
with  me,  that  might  help  perhaps  to  give  an  edge  and  aocentto 
some  of  my  sentences,  and  I  feel  it  inclines  me  sometimes  to  say 
a  severe  word  or  two  against  these  growing  and  pernicious  do- 
tious :  And  though  after  all  that  Cavenor  has  said  in  a  way  of 
excuse,  I  am  still  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  and  danger  of  then, 
yet  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  some  of  his  questions 
he  has  suggested    several  thoughts,  which  may  draw  out  the 
heart  of  a  christian  to  greater  degrees  of  moderation  and  can- 
dour than  Ferventio  seems  to  admit  of.     However,  Charistes, 
I  beg  you  would  proceed  to  fulfil  the  request  of  these  gentlemen 
here  present,  and  shew  us  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  tLcir 
debate. 

I  take  a  pleasure,  Sir,  said  Charistes,  to  obey  your  ord^n 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  since  you  have  confirmed  the  re- 
quest of  these  gentlemen  :  And  I  would  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pose it  to  the  company,  whether  this  contest  between  Cavenor 
and  Ferventio  about  the  nectssity  of  believing  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  order  to  salvation  may  not  be  compromised  by  some 
such  considerations  as  these : 

I.  There  are  some  things  which  hold  so  very  important  a 
place  in  the  chrisfian  religion,  that  in  their  very  nature  tliey 
seem  to  be  essential  to  Christianity  as  it  is  a  well  •connected  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  and  practices,  formed  upon  the  complete  revela- 
tion of  the  New  TestaiQcnt.  These  have  been  usually  called 
fundamentals^  from  a  supposition  that  the  apostle  enumerated 
ihem  all;  lieb.  vi.  1.  where  bespeaks  of  the  J  oundalion  of  rt- 
fentance  from  dead  tcorks,  and  faith  towards  Godj  &c.  and 
which  are  there  callrd  the  'principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
But  I  chuse  rather  to  call  them  essentials,  to  avoid  something  of 
those  controversies  which  have  been  already  formed  upon  the 
word  fundamentals^  and  are  attached  to  it.  ^ 

Now  among  otlujr  characters  which  may  be  given  of  essen* 
tials-or  fundamev\\%i^^  I  look  u^^on  those  things  to  be  sudi  essen- 
tial parts  oi  v:\xm\\^u\V>}  vi\\\Oix  \i^v(^%  ^^v^  tevealed  in  the 
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w  Testaroenty  many  or  most  of  the  special  privileges  of  it» 
I  the  special  duties  of  it  arc  contaiued  in  tbem  or  founded 
m  them  :  For  these  privileges  aud  these  duties  arc  ootliins^ 
Q  but  the  eugagements  which  the  gospel  represents  on  God's 
c,  and  requires  on  ours,  aisit  is  properly  a  covenant  of  grace 
tvreen  God  aud  man  ;  and  surely  these  engagements  of  bles* 
gs  and  duties  are  essenthil  to  this  covenant,  as  U  is  a  constitu* 
u  in  which  two  parties  arc  mutually  engaged,  or  at  least  which 
proposed  of  God  to  be  accepted  of  man. 

II.  Upon  this  account,  ^e  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of 
irist  for  sin  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  part  of  Christianity, 
;ause  so  many  of  the  pecuUar  privileges  and  chief  duties  of  it 
i  so  deeply  interested  therein,  and  are  founded  u]M)n  it* 

As  for  the  duties  of  repentance,  faith  and  hope,  prayer 
[I  praise,  love  and  obedience  to  God  and  Christ,  this  doctrine 

the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  deeply  concerned  in  them 
.  Doth  not  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  vi. 
ild  our  hatred  to  sin,  our  repentance  for  it,  and  our  mortifi- 
ion  of  it  on  the  doctrine  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  where  he 
d  treated  largely  on  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  GK>d  } 
iw  shall  we  contimie  in  sin,  since  Christ  died  to  remove  itfl% 
t  our  faith  required  to  he  a  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  Rom. 

25  ?  Does  not  our  hope  depend  on  his  deatli  and  his  resurrec- 
m  ?  Rom.  Y.  5,  6.  and  cbapter  viii.  34.  Are  we  not  directed 
pray  in  the  name  o^  our  great  High  Priest  tcho  made  reconci* 
it  ion  or  atonement  for  sins?  John  xvi.  23,  24.  Heb.  ii.  17. 
d  chapter  iv.  14,  ft5.  **  Have  we  not  access  to  God  .through 
is  Mediator,  wlio  has  made  peace  by  tlie  biood  of  bis  cross  ?'* 
ph.  ii.  13 — 18,  Is  he  not  appointed  our  Advocate  tcith  the 
tther,  and  our  propitiation  to  encourage  us  to  avoid  every  sin  i 
John  ii.  1,  2.  Must  we  not  offer  praise  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
hiHst  as  the  church  in  heaven  does,  because  he  has  redeemed  ub 
th  his  own  blood  ?  Rev.  v.  9, 13.  Is  not  his  difingfor  us  re- 
esented  as  a  reason  and  motive  of  our  love  and  obedience  to 
[D,  that  is,  living  to  him?  2  Cor.  v.  15. 

Thus  much  for  the  duties  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  as 
r  the  promises  and  privileges  of  it,  viz.  Pardon  of  sin,  justifi- 
tion,  acceptance  with  God,  answer  of  prayer,  holy  peace  and 
y,  together  with  the  expectation  of  heavenly  blessedness,  aro 
»t  all  tliese  built,  according  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  on 
e  doctrine  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  his  dying  for 
trains?  Rom.  v.  1 — 11.  Is  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  whi<^h 
ones  for  sin  ?  Heb.  x.  10.  called  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  in 
rse  29  ?  The  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant y  wherebtf  God  bc^ 
mes  the  God  of  peace  ?  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Is  not  tliis  the  blood  of  that 
orifice  that  has  reconciled  God  and  man,  and  brought  tbem 
to  a  covenant  o{  peace  and  mutual  \ove>  K.u4  volAa^  xsa\>v^>iX 
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i/w(/ imilor  llic  law  or  tfospel  thfre  is  no  remitwan  nf  sint,  no 
pt'MM.'  with  Ciod  Tor  sinnorH.  If  you  rotk-w  all  tliat  Pii*iliiiua  aott 
FcrtpMro  tiuve  saidnii  this  suiijit-t,  aiiH  wlmt  \m»  liueii  cilod  frooi 
lite  Inte  Doctor  Evans,  I  think  thcrt-  cannot  b«  mncli  ruuin  to 
■  tloubt  whHlier  the  doctrine  of  C/rrht'a  atoning  iarrifiec  be  nol 
tin  Mscnliai  aiiicle  in  the  christiuit  covenant,  so  tliat  our  chrisli- 
anitj  is  m  very  incomplete  Ihin^  Ttilhout  it.  Let  me  ssk  one 
<]ae»tion  liertr:  What  would  you  Irave  thought  of  a  man  wlui 
prrtcuiled  to  he  a  Jew  In  the  land  of  Israel  durint^  that  dispeii- 
ulion,  and  yvt  diil  neither  hclieve  nut  |irarline  any  thing-  nlaline 
to  the  haci'itices  and  otlertns;-^  of  al»i)pmcn1  which  were  apjmiiilea 
bv  !Vlo»«!i,  hut  reiioutieed  and  iie^ltTted  them  all  ?  Could  you 
iamgiEs tida mil  wu %  aneCMand oonplaUr^MT i  "OttvM b» 
W  »  betrty  bcAwTer  wA  pnwtiMr  Af  Ibo  ptfgiiB  ^t  Vmn^ 
Uim Ammh ,«  mu U,«dled a uoamkto «bratMi^irb» mmn- 
«w.||Mt Mi^  MoriAce  of  atoBeilMBt  midk  Wbwgi  t».tte  oMrtiMi 
nfigiMi*  nitfl  wlwk  MstkeM^nediwil  W  nw  fcggiwcmf 
mmi  "iWmwwboileuMutitrcnMiKefttluiCMMltidilaolnM^ 
tbougli  io  cmmBon  lu^sffe  he  has  tb«  nune  trf'  (Aritliui  gifca 
kim,  the  name  beiog  determiaed  by  the  najor  part  of  bit  opi- ' 
»)cm^  yet  if  oacaei  were  to  be  applied  by  the  rules  of  atiict  pro- 
uwUvB  and  justice,  I  do  not  aee  bow  bia  cbaraoter  couU  uim 
b^ber  than  tbat  erf'  almost  a  ckristiaa. 

•'  As  these  word*  were  pronounced,  Fervcutio  roM  np,  forbe 
wat  grown  big  with  an  ioference  which  he  could  not  si^iprstt.— 
UpoRtlua  foot,  tays  he,  Agrippa  can  scarce  be  half  a  ^ristian, 
ftr  his  creed  has  dropped  so  many  of  these  essentials  <rf  cfaristia- 
Aity,  tbat  I  fear  he  is  almost  a-ehristiaD.     But  pray,  Charisle% 

{D  OD  l»  your  third  eonsideratioa.    1  obey,  Sir»  said  Cbariitet, 
ad  puTSueri  his  discourse  : — 

HI.  All  the  essentials  of  christianitf -eanbardlybe  BOj^wstd 
lircessary  to  be  believed  or  acknowledged  in  ^rder  to  the  mIti- 
tion  of  every  man  ;  for  Ferrentio  himsolf  lias  confessed  tbat  Ks 
6wn  chanty  miglit  extend  so  far  as  to  include  a  heathen  withia 
ihe  reach  of  salvation,  who  should  be  religious  and  penitent,  de- 
u-ous  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  Qod,  and  to  tmst  io  bis  merty 
so  far  as  the  tight  (^  nature  can  trace  qut  his  mercy  and  bis  wil^ 
provided  thai  he  never  had  opportunity  or  means  to  kDOwChrin 
and  his  gospel,  and  consequently  neither  knows  nor  believe^  aay 
one  of  the  peculiar  essentials*  of  Christianity.  It  is  hard  ts 
■lako  incurable  ignorance  a  ground  of  utter  condemnation.  Asd 
therefore  it  is  certain,  that  when  our  Saviour  commands  bisfof 

*    Elitnthlf  ot  chtiltUnitJ    »■    ciu»r    uannnuq    m   jouunar.     i.uKiBua   •■• 
■  lh»   beiDI   of  GoJ,  IN 

.jr  mere  J.    Tbt  pFcalitr 
a,  /mtk  is  bm,  pnjisf  <■ 
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pel  to  be  preached  to  ally  &nd  pronounces  damnation  on  him  thai 
relieves  it  iwtf  tbcrc  must  be  sufficient  light  and  evidence  suppo- 
sed :  And  none  can  incur  this  sentence  but  such  as  by  some  fault 
pf  the  will,  citlicr  neglect,  avoid,  or  resist  this  evidence. 

iV.  If  this  be  admitted,  will  it  not  follow  then,  that  there 
is  no  one  of  ail  the  peculiar  essentials  of  chrihtianity  which  are 
absolutely  and  certainly  necessary  to  salvation,  wlierc  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  means  of  light  and  evidence  for  the  knowledge 
of  them  ?  And  consequently  the  necessary  requisites  to  the  sal« 
^ration  of  particular  persons  in  Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  fallen  man,  must  be 
as  various  as  are  the  cases  and  circumstances  of  every  particular 
person,  with  regard  to  their  diftereut  opportunities  and  advanta- 
ges for  light  and  knowledge. 

And  u|K>n  this  foot  of  reasoning,  not  only  in  different  na- 
tions  and  in  diffi^rent  ages,  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  • 
salvation  of  parlictdar  persons  must  be  very  different,  according 
to  the  different  revelations  and  advantages  under  which  they 
lived,  but  even  in  the  same  nation  and  the  same  age,  some  of 
those  articles  of  Christianity  m^y  be  necessary  to  the  salivation  of 
those  persons  who  live  in  religious  families,  and  in  towns  where 
the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  fulness  and  glory,  which  articles  arc 
not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  live  in  obscure  villa- 
ges, among  rocks  and  woods,  in  little  cottages  and  dark  comers 
of  the  country,  where  there  is  no  preachings  and  where  very 
few  people  are  possessed  of  bibles,  or  are  able  to  read  them. — 
Some  points  of  faith  and  practice  may  be  necessary  for  those, 
who  are  educated  in  the  constant  profession  of  them,  amongst 
the  brightest  evidences  of  reason  and  scripture  to  support  them, 
which  may  not  be  necessary  to  those  who  are  bred  up  from  their 
infancy  amidst  the  contrary  errors,  •and  are  surrounded  and 
clouded  with  a  thousand  unavoidable  prejudices  against  them. 
It  is  only  a  neglect  or  resistance  of  light  that  renders  error  so 
Tery  criminal  a  thing. 

V.  Thence  it  will  follow,  that  however  christian  churches 
must  form  the  host  judgment  they  can  for  themselves,  how  many 
of  these  essential's  of  Christianity  are  necessary  to  be  professed 
in  order  to  church-fellowship,  whiclratfair  must  be  transacted  by 
the  general  rules  of  scripture  and  men*s  outward  profession,  yet 
it  is  God  alone,  who  is  the  supreme  and  final  Judge  of  men's 
eternal  states,  that  can  determine  how  much  of  these  essentials 
in  faith  or  practice  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  each  particular 
person :  He  alone  knows  the  precise  measure  of  liglit  and  evi* 
dence  which  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  man  of  the  truth,  and 
it  is  he  who  has  authority  to  say.  The  soul  that  believes  it  not  shall 
be  damned.  I .  say,  it  is  he  altme  has  sufficitMit  \ieuctral\ow  ^wk 
cognizance  oi  the  situation  and  circumsV^ucc^s  ^w^  ^^  ^^^tVw^^ 
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ot  the  hetrts '  of  CTery  penon,  to  appl  j  his  owo  nikt  thrm 
without  mistake.  lo  his  diTine  btfamoe  he  exactly  poodert  the 
wei^  of  every  uoavoUable  prgudioe,  and  every  difficahy  froai 
withiii  and  without,  ander  wfawh  ajperaon  kboon  ia  hioenqoirict 
after  truth.  He  can  make  Joit  allowaneea  finr  then  all  when  be 
decidea  ihm  itate.  He  aunrejfa  alto  all  the  exerdaea  of  hooibk 
dependence  on  bit  graoe,  all  the  finrv^  pvayera  wludi  hate  bec% 
cfered  up  by  tuch  a  toul  ior  divine  Ugfal  and  conduct;  aodaD 
thote  ahall  be  put  into  the  balance  in  order  lo  judgment :  The 
I^  the  JwJge ^  the  mhok  ekrtkmiUdo  rigii;  Gen.  xviii.25. 
It  it  hia  own  vrorikf  and  he  tranafert  it  not  to  ua^ 

VI.  Yet  atill  we  may  venture  to  attert,  tliat  where  there 
are  great  and  iHmatanl  advantagea  for  light  and  tor  acquaintaaet 
with  the  whole  cfarittian  religion,  it  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
haiard  to  yrenoonee  ao  important  and  to  euential  an  artide  of 
chrittianity  at  thia  of  the  Mming  9acrijice  of  Chridp  A  man  had 
seed  be  well  atmnred  ^f  hit  tinoerity  in  tearbhing  after  truth,  tod 
that  he  hat  indulged  \io  criminal  prqudice,  no  tecret  biat  of  pai- 
aion,  no  warpingt  of  heart  by  humour  or  interett,  no  vain  ela- 
tiont  of  the  pride  of  reaton  and  telf-sufliciency ;  he  had  need  b« 
very  cootciout  alto  tiiat  he  hat  eatnettly  sought  liglit  and  inttruc- 
tion  of  God,  together  with  bis  own  honett  enquiries,  and  that  he 
hat  never  wilfully  neglected,  or  avoided  any  evidence :  I  tay,  a 
man  had  neenl  be  well  atsured  of  all  this,  who  reads  thit  doctrine 
daily  in  liit  New  Testament  so  plainly  expressed  and  so  ofteu 
repeated  ther^  aad  yet  denies  this  truth,  abandons  this  refuge 
of^a  gmlty  creature,  and  renounces  this  divine  hope.  A  mau 
had  ne^  h^ye  very  bright  evidences  of  the  steady  upriglitoess 
of  his  soul  in  rending  the  scripture,  and  seeking  the  way  of  sal- 
"Vation  there,  without  pride  or  partiality,  who  confesses  himself 
a  sinful  creature,  and  yet,  with  the.  New  Testament  in  liis  h^nds, 
refuses  jto  receive  this  blessed  provision  of  grace  which  is  there 
pffered^  and  dares  venture  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  and  sio- 
ay^igijng  iGrod  without  a  propitiation,  without  a  Mcrifice. 

I  4^aire  |t  may  be  observed  here,  tliat  several  thing9  which 
I  have  asserted  concerning  the  propitiation  of  the  blqodqf  Christ 
nught  bfi  also  applied  to  the  sanctifying  operations  qf  the  Holy 
Cho$t,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  saqae  degree  ;  for  though  I  belieTe 
these  pperations  to  be  an  essential  part  of  /Christianity,  yet  they 
may  not  be  quite  so  powerfully  pronounced  in  scripture,  or  not 
ao  largely  argued,  or  not  so  frequently  repeated,  at  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  necetsity  of  sc- 
knowledging  that  doctrine  may  not  be  quite  so  great.  J  am 
verily  persuaded,  and  I  tbiu(L  there  is  reason  for  it  in  scripture, 
that  no  map  ^hall  be  saved  who  is  not  made  partaker  of  both 
these  blessings  \  wot  do  I  \)r!etend  to  say  which  is  most  necessarv 
to  the  salvation  o{  men  \u  VV^  ^^"^  v^^^oc^^^ta^uscls  of  Go^ 
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If  a  heathen  that  knows  not  Christ  be  ever  accepted  of  God  and 
forgiven,  it  is  through  the  atonement  iffhich  Christ  has  made.  If 
ever  he  be  renewed  to  repentance  and  holiness,  it  is  through  the 
influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  And  (hongh  some  who  call  them- 
selves christians  may  not  receive  nor  profess  these  truths,  yet  if 
ever  they  arc  saved  it  must  be  by  the  participation  of  these 
blessings,  whether  they  will  believe  and  acknowledge  it  or  no ; 
snd  they  are  infinitely  more  indebted  to  Christ  their  Redeemer, 
and  the  Spirit  their  Sanctifier,  than  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  to 
them«  Whosoever  is  elector  chosen  to  salvation,  according  ta 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^  it  is  through  sancti'- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience^  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  1  Pet  i.  2.  And  may  Gtodtlic  Father^ 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  ail  due  acknowledgments 
and  honours. 

I  will  allow  to  Cavenor  that  there  may  be  many  of  tba 
divine  mediums  whereby  our  salvation  was  eitlier  contrived,  pro- 
cured, or  applied,  wiiich  may  not  be  clearly  revealed  unto  us^ 
and  therefore  are  not  necessary  to  be  acknowledged  by  us :  But 
those  mediums,  viz,  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  and  the  operations  of 
the  Hofy  Spiritj  whicli  are  so  carefully  and  so  plainly  revealed 
to  us  in  scripture,  that  our  personal  transactions  with  the  great 
God  may  be  managed  through  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  other,  these  are  necessary  to  be  acknowledged  and 
received,  wheresoever  this  revelation  comes  with  sufficient  light 
and  evidence.  What  are  the  cliief  reasons,  why  the  names  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  his  blessed  Spirit  are  revealed  from  heavea 
to  be  of  standing  use,  in  the  religion  of  mankind,  throurii  all 
the  ages  of  Christianity,  if  it  be  not  that  one  may  be  acknowiedgj* 
ed  as  the  Red^*mer  of  his  people,  and  the  other  as  the  Sanctifier  ; 
and  that  there  may  be  a  continual  dependence  ot\  the  merit  of  the 
one,  and  the  influences  of  the  other,  in  all  our  transactions  with 
God  ?  It  is  through  JesuSy  who  is  our  peace-maker  by  his  bloody 
that  tee  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  hate  our  access  bif  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father ;  Eph.  ii.  18.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  has  paved  out 
a  new  and  a  living  way  to  Gody  and  the  powerful  influences  of 
the  Spirit  conduct  us  in  that  way.  Dreadful  hazard  of  missing 
God,  if  we  renounce  the  way,  when  it  js  so  plainly  shewn  us,  and 
refuse  this  divine  conducter  who  offers  his  assistance ! 

I  must  confess  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  for  a  world 
venture  my  soul  upon  the  mere  mercy  of  God  witliout  any  regard 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  nor  trust  to  be  renewed  by  tlie 
powers  of  nature  without  seeking  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 

?ace,  since  they  are  revealed  in  scri|>lure  with  so  much  evidence  : 
et  neither  to  gain  a  world  would  I  dare  setup  for  a  judge,  and 
I>rooounce  hell  and  damnation  upon  any  such  humble  and  sincere 
soul,  as  Cavenor  ^aith  he  is  acquainted  with  \  vxoix^v^^yrfos^^ 
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fffwnto  of  ttDy  mho  Iove»  God  iM«rtiijy  «id  r^oettet  the  gtvMl 
of  Cbriil^M  hk  onlj  liope ;  Aud,  at  llie  Mme  time,  with  Imubw 
ymyti^Aud  diligence  »ceks  after  all  dif  ipe  truth,  though  he  ku 
Boi  yet  heeo  abk»  to  receive  theae  doctrinesi  id  the  acripluralaeiiie 
•f  them,  and  is  afraid  to  believe  them  for  want  of  fipller  ooavie* 
lioD.  Whereanever  such  a  person  ia  found,  I  am  well  pcraOMlcdy 
the  UeaMd  God,  who  ia  niinself  the  Antlfor  of  all  tbb  gatd 
work  in  Ua  heart,  will  not  tnflbr  hiai  to  |>eriahfbr  want  oS  knoir-: 
Iec^(e.  Offf  gr€0i  Sigk^Prieti  can  kepe  €ampmsmom  on  the  igwh 
rmtiij  0ud  on  thtm  thai  ate  oni  (/  th€  wuj/  :  Hejb^  ▼•  2,  If  the 
belief  of  hb  atonement  be  necetsarj  to  their  aalvation^  he  will 
find  waya  to  Hkndinate  the  OBind  and  ooovinee  die  oooaeience,  and 
witt  rather  aend  an  angel  or  an  i^^oatle  to  them,  aa  he  cUd  to  Cer^ 
/ndiiMi  than  that  nny  nneere  penitent  abouid  fall  under  aoondeaiB* 
ing  sentence. 

Sbct^  Vli. — Tke  trmoendent  Advmdngn  of  the  Doctrine  of 
tie  mionemeni  qf  Ckriii,  and  the  Sanctificaiion  rf  the  Sphtt 
toward  ail  Chrittian  Duties.     . 

When  Charistes  had  finished  his  discourse,  Cavenorao- 
knowledged  bow  much  he  was  pleased  and  profited  by  the  great- 
est part  of  it :  And  I  think,  said  he,  I  shall  become  a  convert  of 
Paulinus  and  yqu,  if  yon  can  clear  up  one  point  of  difficulty  tliai 
sticks  with  me  still ;  and  that  is,  that  you  suppose  the  christiaa 
duties'  of  repentance,  faith,  and  lo^e,  prayer,  and  hope,  with 
doiversal  obedience,  to  be  built  on  this. particular  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  for  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ  I  confess  the  scriptures 
you  have  brought  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  it ;  but  does 
not  Agrippa's  creed  secure  the  necessity  of  ail  the  same  duties  ? 
Suppose  that  Christ  died,  only  as  a  inartyr  for  f)ie  doctrine  of 
portion  and  peace  and  eternal  life,  to  be  obtained  by  repentance 
and  new  obedience  ;  or  suppose  yet  further,  that  he  was  put  to 
death  also  to  shew,  in  a  way  of  emblem,  that  siu  deserved  death  > 
are  not  christians  under  the  same  obligations  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  Christy  ond  to  fulfil  these  duties,  as  thougli  he  died  a 
tacrijicc  to  make  atonement  for  sin  ?  Tliis  is  certain,  that  the 
blessed  God  would  never  send  bis  own  Son  to  our  earth,  nor 
would  his  Son  ever  come  down  from  heaven,  merely  to  bring  mes« 
lages  of  notion  and  speculation  to  mankind,  if  they  have  not  a 
peculiar  and  considerable  influence  upon  the  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Tell  me  therefore  plainly,  Charistes,  what  advantages 
has  tlie  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  sanctifyuig 
operations  of  tlie  Spirit  to  promote  practical  godliness,  so  much 
bcyon<l  Agrip)>a's  creed. 

This  task,  replied  Charistes,  I  readily  and  chearfully  aoeept^ 
and  will  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  in  several  instances,  what 
a  superior  influence  ou  true  \nety  and  goodness  our  doctrines 
isave  above  all  tUa\  \gY\\)»Y^^ct^^a^'uv\|\^\K,\AV)v 


And  first,  lot  us  begin  witli  the  atonemenl  9f  Christ.  11k 
pccuKar  adTMitagcs  Uiat  it  b«t  to  promote  all  cbriatuui  duiieit  are 
auch  at  tbese : 

I.  It  givea  Oft  a  more  awful  and  dreadful  teme  of  sitiy  ant 
mwatcens  u$  by  a  more  solemn  motiva  to  sincere  and  hearty  repetA-- 
mnce :  For  hereby*  it  appears  that  sin  is  so  hip^bly  offensive  to  the 
blessed  Ood,  that  he  could  not  think  fit  to  forgave  it  in  his  erea- 
toresy  even  where  he  desired  to  shew  mercy  to  them,  withooit 
requiring  some  compensations  for  the  honours  of  his  broken  law; 
and  that  by  such  a  glorious  sacrifice  as  his  own  Son.  Does  not 
sin  appear  more  hateful  when  God  thought  it  requisite  that  sudi 
a  divine  person^  who  is  One  with  the  Father^  should  pay  down 
his  Kfe  and  blobd,  and  yield  to  so  many  agonies  of  souf,  if  be 
would  undertake  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  it  ?  What  is  there  ia  A 
the  pretences  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  witness  to  the  trath  of 
his  gospel,  or  as  a  mere  representation  of  what  our  sins  deserv- 
ed ;  what  is  there,  I  say,  in  all  this,  comparable  Jto  the  grand 
and  awful  idea,  that  the  Son  of  God  must  be  made  a  sacrifice 
before  the  evil  of  sin  could  be  removed,  even  by  a  God  of  raeny 
and  forgiveness  ?  This  more  powerfully  excites  us  to  hate  all 
sin,  and  that  with  greater  detestation ;  to  seek  the  mortification  of 
it  with  a  warmer  zeal,  to  mourn  more  sensibly  for  our  past  tram«> 
greasions,  and  to  walk  with  greater  watclifulness  for  time  ta 
come,  lest  we  again  defile  our  souls  with  such  abominatioaa 
which  the  soul  of  God  hates  with  so  intense  and  irreconcileable  a 
hatred. 

II.  This  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  our  sins^ 
raises  in  us  much  more  grand  and  sublime  ideas  both  of  the  jus* 
tiee  and  of  the  mercy  q/  God,  than  if  sin  tcere  pardoned^  fBriik^ 
out  an  atonevfieni^  and  teaches  us  to  contemplate  those  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  with  double  veneration  and  acknowledgment. 
By  this  means  our  religious  fear  of  God  will  be  greatly  increased^ 
and  our  love  to  him  be  inflamed  to  a  much  higher  degree,  as 
indeed  the  benefit  of  our  forgiveness,  when  it  is  set  in  this  lights 
requires.  Sinners  will  be  more  effectually  deterred  from  ventor-' 
ing  to  aflht>nt  that  justice  which  will  not  suffer  mercy  itself  to  par^ 
don  sin  without  a  satisfaction  to  the  rights  of  government.  Such 
justice  will  be  more  revered  which  would  not  spare  the  Son  of 
God  himself  when  he  had  undertaken  to  become  a  sponsor  for 
guilty  creatures :  And  mercy  will  be  adored  with  so  much* 
^cater  gratitude,  since  God  himself,  the  person  offended,  bath 
iu'his  rich  mercy  found  out  and  provided  such  a  full  satisfaction 
for  his  justice.     I  do  but  hint  these  things,  Cavenor,  in  brief  lan- 

fuage  to  your  judgment  in  this  conversation,  which  if  mentioned 
y  a  preacher,  would  furnish  out  abundant  matter  for  afuplifica* 
tion  and  oratory. 

III.  The  condescension^  the  compassion  and  kve  (\f  our  M%\- 
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jud  Savuntr  is  reprtmnUi  in  m  fiuch  mmt  glofirat  Sgki  iff  iUt 
doctrine  iff  kit  siffering  as  a  MtM^ice  in  iketaommtidtit^rf 
guilhf  creaturtiy  and  ii  shtmld  engage  our  reiunu  m  lace  m  m 
much  higher  propertum.    Piray*  Cavoiory  Ihuk  with  yoondC 
fthouM  •  pcraon  eome  down  from  lieaTai  to  preach  io  joa  fimn^ 
Desa  of  ama  upon  rqientance,  and  hi  order  to  aainro  yw  afOp 
truth  and  authority  at  Ua  commiiMon;  abould  h^  espoae  hinmlf 
to  death  to  bear  witneia  to  lua  meaaa^  or  ahooU  ho  atpflor  hiair  • 
aelf  to  be  pat  to  death  to  abew  you  m  emUen  what  jour  vaa 
required  ;  would tbia rcpreaentbialove  and oompaaiMNi  tojouia^ 
haff  80  high  a  degree,  aa  if  you  who  are  the  omnder  were  de- 
manded by  God  hunadf  to  terrible  and  eternal  eoeontjooj  nakw 
you  eouM  find  a  auretr  to  auflfer  toe  you,  and  the  bhaeed  Jem 
aiepped  forth  and  freely  became  your  aure^,  and  had  tfaeagoaim 
and  tbe  anguish  of  .death  executed  upon  bun  in  your  atead ;  ui 
*  auppoae  thereupon  you  were  not  imly  releaaed  firom  bondaybutbad 
alao  a  title  to  eternal  life  gifen  you  on  tbe  aoeount  of  what  he  bal 
done  and  suffered  ?  Metmnka  the  love  roantfeated  in  the  one  case 
aboTe  the  other  is  superior  to  all  comparison,  and  demandi  a 
more  abundant  measure  of  our  gratitude  and  affi^ciion. 

As  for  the  mere  proof  of  his  commission  to  publidi  pardon 
to  penitents,  the  miracles  of  Christ  effected  this  much  more  tkaB 
his  death  could  do  :  N^y  liis  death  could  never  have  done  it  with* 
out  hismaracles.  All  that  his  voluntary  death  could  pretend  to^ 
was  to  witness  liis  own  sincerity  in  bringing  this  message,  bat  it 
could  never  of  itself  prove  this  message  to  be  divine.  And  asfiur 
the  demonstration  of  what  our  sins  deserved,  this  was  perhaps 
more  efiectually  manifested  to  the  world  in  emblem  by  bleediug 
Jambs  and  bullocks  every  day,  month,  and  vear,  than  by  the  sin- 
gle death  of  Christ  once  in  six  thousand  years*  But  neither 
miracles,  nor  bullocks,  nor  lambs,  nor  wonders  wrought,  nor 
bleeding  beasts  sacrificed,  could  ever  express  such  amazing  pity 
and  love  as  tlic  Son  of  God  expressed  by  dying  as  our  surety^ 
agonizing  in  tlie  midst  of  torments  which  you  should  have  su&r- 
•d,  and  expiring  in  your  stead.  Would  not  this  excite  and  kin- 
dle your  love  to  a  dying  Saviour  in  a  much  superior  degree  to  ad 
the  representations  and  pretences  of  Agrippa's  creed  :  And  would 
you  not  think  all  your  zeal  and  your  future  diUgencein  obedience 
infinitely  liis  due,  who  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  you  ? 
.These  thoughts  were  doubtless  warm  and  powerful  in  the  heart 
of  the  blessed  apostle,  when  he  is  crucified  and  grows  dead  to 
ever  if  thing  hi/  the  cross  of  Christy  when  he  lives  only  to  tbe  scr- 
Tiee  of  Christy  who  loved  tnCf  saiUi  he,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 

IV.  Our  faith  and  hope  in  the  pardoning  grace  of  God  is 
greatly  encouraged^  and  confirmed^  and  exalted  to  much  higher 
degrees  try  the  appearance  of  ChrisCs  dying  as  a  surety  and 
iuistitiite  in  our  room  and  steady  llum  trvKv  it  could  bctyihc 
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mere  supjHmiion  qf  his  dedth  as  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine^  or  as  a  mere  emblem  of  what  our  sins  deserved* 
liet  me  represent  the  matter  to  you,  Cavenor,  in  this  manner : 
Sufipose  a  whole  province  under  the  dominion  of  some  great  kinflf 
•hmild  have  rebelled  against  him,  and  as  he  has  shewn  himseu 
upon  all  occasions  a  prince  of  strict  justice,  so  he  has  made  it 
appear  that  he  has  equal  sentiments  of  compassion  and  mercy  : 
Suppose  this  offended  sovertign  should  send  nis  only  Son  with  fl 
message  of  forgiveness  to  all  that  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  should  appoint  him  to  yield  up 
hit  life  to  discover  now  sincere  he  was  m  the  delivery  of  .hi^ 
Father's  message  :  Or  suppose  he  should  be  required  to  die  in 
Aeir  sight,  in  order,  to  represent  to  them  to  them  that  each  one 
of  all  those  millions  of  rebels  had  deserved  death  ;  I  grant  there 
vrould  be  some  encouragement  for  these  traitors  to  repent  and 
return  to  their  duty,  «nd  trust  in  the  mercy  of  their  king  : 
Though  by  the  way,  this  king  would  seem  to  be  not  over-wise,  if 
he  were  so  lavish  of  the  life  and  blood  of  his  own  Son,  as  to 
iqypoint  a  person  of  his  dignitv  to  die  for  two  such  purposes,  as  a 
much  meaner  and  more  ignoble  life  might  attain. 

But  now  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  should  send  them  a 
much  kinder  message  by  his  Son,  viz.  that  though  they  had  been 
guilty  of  such  rebellion,  yet  he  was  very  unwilKnff  S0  large  a 
province  of  bis  dominion  should  perish,  and  yet  hit  laws  and  hisf 
government  demanded  their  lives,  unless  some  surety  or  substi- 
tute could  be  found  who  had  dignity  enough  to  equal  the  value  of 
all  the  guilty  number,  and  at  the  same  time  had  Oompassion 
•nougli  to  stand  in  thdr  stead,  and  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  them : 
SupfKise  then  that  the  King's  Son  himself  by  the  Father's  ap* 
pointment  should  give  up  himself  as  a  surety  and  sacrifice  to  aie 
in  their  roomy  and  to  redeem  their  lives  with  his  own,  with  assur* 
mnce  that  every  repenting  criminal  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thit 
redemption.    As  this  would  be  a  much  more  abundant  evidence* 
of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  king,  would  it  not  also  encourage 
the  faith  and  hope  of  tlie  poor  guilty  creatures  in  hia  forgiveness' 
to  a  mucii  superior  degree,  when  they  saw  the  royal  sacrifice  as 
their  surety  bleeding  before  them  ?     Such  is  the  goodness  of  the' 
Son  of  God  ;  such  is  the  mercy  of  the  Father  ;  and  now  thef 
sinners  aoipagst  mankind  who  repent  and  trust  in  this  mercy,  ma^ 
be  more  abundantly  assured  of  forgiveness,  for  they  can  say,  Goa 
&  not  onltj  faithful  to  his  word,  but  just  to  his  Son  in  forghmg 
fenitart  offenders  ;  he  is  faithful  ana  just  to  forgive  us  oi»r  sins^ 
for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  redeemeth  and  cleaii'seth  us 
from  all  mirighteausness  ;   1  John  i.  7,  9.    He  wil>  never  exact 
the  dreadful  punislnpent  of  the  prioci|Md  ofienders  since  he  has 
jreceived  so  honourable  «  sotisfactioiv  from  the  suretv.    Here  is 
Justice  itself  as  well  as  merey  engaged  on  the  side  of  lorgiveness^ 

Vox,  IV.  0  o 
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frhk^giui  a  lH>)i4qr  afispi^iqcie ti^ i^ir M(b f|iid |bfl|^ 
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whtiij^jm^  tbwffftee  I  mi  bricIL .  iMwib  Mr  m|M»  fw 
Aether  tBcooi9g!etiwit  tMrehg^f  fiw  w^.Iimw  «<iw.thift  ttoiiMt 
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0  Mk  tlie  .bimcit  .Aiid  tke  bwi  of  hb  Ucaragt  iiilii»MB% 
limMMhepkam&rAhem  0i  \m  omn  punlmtf 

for  be  bat  paid  tbe  price  of  bis  life  for  tbem»  wbeo  he  died  40 
redeem  us  from  every  curse.  Tbus  mucb  in  respect  of  the  seven) 
ehristian  duties  that  relate  to  God  and  bis  Son  Jesaa. 

VI.  In  tbe  last  place  let  us  consider  what  influ^ice  tbe  dcatk 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  in  our  stead  may  bate  upon  oor  lo?^^  aal 
all  our  consequent  duties  to  our  fellow««reatuFea»  above  sad 
beyond  what  the  death  of  Christ  could  bate  in  any  other  view. 
Here  we  shall  be  plentifullv  coavineed  if  we  do  but  take  one  na- 
gle  scripture  and  try  to  explain  it  both  ways ;  thai  is  1  John  iii.  lft> 
Hereby  perceive  re  the  love  of  God^  because  belaid  down  kis  lift 
for  us^  tmd  me  ought  to  laff  down  our  lives  for  the  bretkrts. 
Agrippa  would  explain  it  thus  :  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  bore  tes^ 
timooy  to  his  gospel  with  bis  own  b|ood|  or  he  auffered  death  to 
shew  us  by  way  of  embleni  wluit  our  sins  required,  and  there* 
fore  we  ought  .to  lay  down  our  lives  for  one  another.  Sorely 
tbe  inference  here  doea  not  seem  so  strongs  nor  thooonnediop  to 
plain  aa  to  reach  tbe  conscience  of  every  christian  with  evideaoe 
and  power.  But  if  Pauliaus  were  to  explain  it,  I  dare  venlaie 
^ven  in  his  presence  to  say  that  be  would  make  the  force  of  St 
Joho^s  reasoning  appear,  much  more  evident  and  oMwtrainiag 
thus  :  Josus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  whom  this  evanffebst  more 
than  once  represents  as  God  himself  took  human  flkw  and  blood 
Vpon  him,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  dymg  as  a  ransom  for  Ui 
brelbren,  tbe  sons  of  men ;  and  he  actually  hud  down  bis  life  u 
a  surety  to  save  them  from  dying :  Surely  then  we  who  are  the 
followers  of  Christ  should  be  ready  to  lay  down  oor  livca  for  our 
brethren,  when  providence  calla  us  to  it.  I  need  not  ask  yoa» 
^aveuor^   wUicU  oi  vW\^  .^lysctrines   carriea  tbe  plainest  sod 
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trongcst  inference  and  motive  with  it  for  our  love  to  our  feU 
ow-cbristiaus,  even  in  the  most  glorious  and  self-denying  tnstan- 
ict  of  it  ? 

Thus  far  have  I  been  shewing  some  of  the  advantages  which 
:he  death  of  Christy  considered  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  has  to 
cDgmge  us  in  all  christian  duties,  above  the  view  of  his  death  in 
SDy  other  consideration.  Let  roe  now  speak  a  word  or  two 
to  ahew  how  sweet  and  powerful  an  inflqence  the  ddbtrine  of 
9ur  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  has  to 
encourage  us  to  repentance  and  holiness,  and  to  make  us  truly 
penitent  and  holy,  above  those  views  and  purposes  of  the  mere 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  which  Agrippa  represents. 

Affriwa  tells  us  that  bi/  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gad^  the  aivine  promise  of  pardon  upon  our  repentence  is  confirm'^ 
td  and  establided :  And  I  g^ant,  Cavenor,  that  this  has,  or 
should  have,  a  very  proper  moral  influence  on  men  to  repent,  iind 
it  is  a  spring  of  powerful  persuasion  to  sinners  to  return  to  God. 
But  when  a  poor  convinced  awakened  sinner  finds  his  nature 
strongly  inclined  to  evil,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  running 
after  vanity  and  folly  ;  when  he  experiences  in  himself  a  natural 
aversion  to  what  is  holy  and  divine,  as  well  as  weakness  to  what 
ia  good  ;  when  he  feels  how  feeble  are  all  his  best  vows  and  reso* 
lations,  tliough  repeated  a  hundred  times  over  ;  when  he  finds 
Umaelf  surrounded  with  a  thousand  temptations  in  this  world  on 
all  aides,  to  allure  his  heart  away  from  God,  and  to  discourage 
him  in  his  pursuit  of  piety  and  virtue,  he  is  ready  to  sink  under 
the  mighty  discouragements,  and  to  give  up  all  for  lost ;  for  he 
finds  himself  by  no  means  able  to  subdue  his  own  corruptions,  nor 
to  vanquish  the  temptations  wliich  on  every  side  attack  him.  Here 
it  is  he  wants  a  mighty  helper.  And  if  he  can  read  among  the 
blesungs  of  the  gospel  the  promised  aids  and  influences  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  be  given  to  them  who  ask  it,  in  order  to  mortify 
bis  sins,  to  strengthen  him  for  every  duty,  to  change  his  evil  na- 
ture, and  renew  the  image  of  God  in  him,  and  enable  him  to  van« 
Joish  his  huge  temptatlbns  ;  this  puts  new  life  and  courge  into 
is  heart,  and  awakens  and  invigorates  all  the  springs  of  activity 
within  him.  He  works  out  his  own  salvation  with  all  holv  dili« 
gence  because  God  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  work  in  him  both  to 
will  and  to  do  ;  Luke  xi.  13.  Rom.  viii.  11 — 14.  Phil.  ii.  12. 13. 

And  what  think  you  now,  Cavenor  ?  Are  not  these  advan- 
tages toward  all  the  cfuties  of  the  christian  life  which  are  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of  Paulinus  vastly  transcendent  to  all  the  prin- 
dples  of  Agrippa's  creed  ? 

Here  Cavenor  seemed  to  stand  musing  in  a  sort  of  astonish-' 
ed  silence,  and  at  last  with  tears  in  his  eyes  broke  out  into  a  pas- 
sionate address  to  heaven.  **  Forgive  me,  O  my  God,  that  ever 
I  consented  to  forsake  tho^e  holy  doctriaea  v«\dm&i\  Ni%.%Vb»!^' 
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my  jcumfesr  jean.  Blessed  Jesus,  forgive  me  tfuit  tfr^r  I  sbsiU 
be  so  easily  led  astray  from  thv  word»  aad  part  wHh  llieUesaip 
of  thy  atoning  sacrilBce,  and  tbv  sanotifying  Spirit  I  Se  si  thy 
foot  a  humble  penitent,  and  willing  oonvert  to  thy  tfiTine^lradn^ 
ivhich  tbese  my  dear  friends  have  ben  seiU  this  dfiy  by  p 
dence  to  set  before  me  in  so  power&l  and  eoBTiuQua i 
And  may  I  n^verdare  to  make  the  least  departare  fmii: 
fgain^  though  under  the  strongest  temptatioos,  but  fiv^  aim 
under  their  blessed  influence.'* 


Agfippa^M   Doctfime  rttolved^  with  hearty  PtiUums  fiit 
Jgrippm  and  M  Ati  Followers. 

TbiiB  fiist  sciene  had  something  in  it  so  tender  miid  pioQSi  m 
ppWerfol  and  afiJNSting,  that  the  whole  oompan||r  lek  a  sasred  snd 
stiioonraion  pleasure.  Paulinus  and  Ferrentio  abnndantfy  ei- 
prinsed  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  nor  was  Charistea  wanu^ii 
tdankftdiiesf  to  God  on  tliis  occasion.  CaTenor,  when  the  demt 
rapture  a  little  subsided,  turned  himself  to  Pkofinus  and  Chi* 
Hstes,  and  in  a  most  moving  manner  expressed  the  ererlasting 
obligations  he  lay  .under  (o  tlieir  discourses.^  You  have  reco? ered 
roe,  said  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  dangerous  snare  in 
which  I  was  held  captive,  and  reduced  me  to  tlie  faith  of  the 
sospel.  Pray,  Paulinus,  permit  me  to  copy  out  your.queries, 
fliat  I  vti^S  convey  them  to  Agrippa.  Who  knows  what  bsppf 
influence  they  may  have  towards  his  recovery  too,  if  the  blesm 
Spirit  of  God  concur  witli  my  design  ?  I  thank  you  also,  good 
Ferventio,  for  that  share  you  have  had  in  my  conversion ;  fcr 
though  I  could  not  but  suspect  some  want  of  charity  in  your  dis- 
course, and  perhaps  I  replied  a  little  too  roughly,  vet  your 
words  had  so  much  spirit  in  them,  and  carried  with  them  such 
smart  flashes  of  light,  as  made  their  way  to  my  conscience, 
helped  to  awaken  my  stupor,  roused  me  out  of  my  indolence 
and  mistake,  and  made  me  more  susceptive  of  better  instraetioiis. 

I  am  gtad,  said  Ferventio,  if  any  thing  I  have  said  hath 
been  blessed  by  the  providence  of  Groa  to  any  useful  purpose; 
^ud  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  my  share  of  {irofit  by  all  this  ooaver- 
aation.  i  et  I  beg  leave  before  the  company  parts,  to  stit 
Cbaristes  one  question  relating  to  the  foregoing  part  of  his  dis* 
course.  He  has  informed  us  of  his  charitable  sentiments  towards 
persons  who  are  called  christians,  and  yet  do  not  believe  those 
two  great  -and  blessed  doctrines  of  Christianity  :  I  cannot  deny, 
Sir,  but  there  are  some  appearances  of  reason  in  what  you  have 
spoken,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  pronounce  an  universsl 
sentence  of  coHdeinnatioii  upon  tliese  men.  I  grant  some  of 
my  expressions  may  have  been  too  positive,  warm,  and  severe, 
and  1  shall  l\uuk  mor^  oC  four  jmamer  of  reasoning,  in  order  to 
enlarge  my  cJUsodyf  \»\«sx^  ^^noom  ^aaoAsa  ^;e«si  errors.    But 
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vrhat  would  yoa  say,  Sir,  to  one  who  pretends  to  Ibe  a  nSnister 
of  the  g^pel,  who  denies  these  doctrines,  and  preaches  to  the 
people  Agrippa*s  creed  ?  For  my  part,  I  declare  my  ojiinion 
nreely,  I  cannot  believe  him  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ  or  his 
gospel,  ai^  1  slioQld  think  it  my  duty  to  discourage  bis  preaching 
to  the  utmost,  and  persuade  all  my  friends  to  avoid  him  as  they 
woold  avoid  poison,  or  the  pestilence.  I  think  4t  is  preaching 
mother  goqm,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it ;  Gai.  i.  ^ — '9.  or  such  «  per- 
versioii  of  the  gos{>el  of  Clirist,  that  if  any  men  whatsoever^ 
«r  nn  angel  from  hemven  thall  preach  ity  i  believe  the  great  upos- 
4ie  would  say,  Let  Itimie  accursed^  ^ 

Truly,  Sir,  replied  Charistes,  thougli  i  have  learned  \o 
attend  with  reverence]  and  profit  upon  tlic  labours  of  ministers 
who  have  had  very  diflTercnt  sentiments  upon  many  points  in 
Christianity,  yet  I  think  I  should  never  encourage  men  to  set 
up  for  RMnistcrs  of  the  gospel,  who  n^nounce  two  of  the  chief 
doctrines  for  whieh  «  gosnel  ministry  seems  to  be  instituted,  who 
abandon  two  of  the  chief  mediums  by  which  sinners  are  invited 
mod  encouraged  to  repent  and  return  to  God,  and  who  leave  out 
of  their  preaching  the  two  chief  blessings  for  which  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  were  revealed  to  the  world.  I  could  never  think  it  my 
duty  to  give  them  any  countenance  in  their  work  :  1  could  never 
say,  God  speed,  lest  I  should  be  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds; 
S  John  10,  11.  Yet  since  I  am  not  an  apostle,  I  would  not  pro- 
nounce a  curse  upon  them,  but  I  would  pray  for  theni  with  sin- 
cere and  hearty  addresses  to  the  mercy-seat,  that  they  might  be 
taught  better  themselves  before  they  proceeded  to  teach  others, 
lest  if  the  blind  lead  the  Hind  through  a  false  way,  in  the  midst 
of  day-light  and  sun-beams  and  many  warnings,  they  should 
hoth  Jail  into  the  pit  and  perish  in  their  chosen  darkness. 

May  the  God  of  light  and  truth  open  the  eyes  of  all  such 
as  so  astray,  guide  them  into  tlie  paths  of  grace  and  peace,  and 
iaeUne  them  to  submit  their  souls  to  bis  conduct  in  the  way  of 
happiness  !  May  they  be  so  wise  as  to  take  heed,  that  they  re- 
sist not  any  degrees  of  scriptural  light  breaJ||Ling  in  upon  their 
minds  in  their  searches  after  knowledge,  lest  tJiiey  provoke  God 
to  abandon  them  to  thei^  own  darkness  for  ever.  He  is  a  jealous 
God,  tender  9.f  the  honours  and  offices  of  his  ^on,  a^d  of  the 
4lignity  of  li|s  Messed  Spirit  in  his  divine  operations.  Far  be  it 
from  mc  in  the  midst  of  my  charitable  language,  to  speak  any 
fhine  that  should  encourage  the  dangerous  opinions  of  Agrippa 
und  his  disciples  :  But  I  heartily  lift  up  these  petitions  of  them, 
that  the  good  Spirit  of  God  would  sh^  them  their  mistakes^ 
aad  recover  them  from  every  snare  of  the  devil.  May  he  release 
thdr  souls  from  every  criminal  prejudice,  and  guard  their  en- 
quiries from  every  dangerous  error,  that  being  converted  to  the 
idth  of  Jesus,  as  our  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  and  seeking 
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«nd  enJQjing  the  ■Miclifying  influences  of  (^e  Iloh/  S/iiri/,  Ibej 
may  become  honourable  professofi)  of  tlie  go«pel  in  the  peculiu 

floriea  of  it,  and  being  thus  trained  up  for  heaven,  may  at  last 
e  poBiessed  of  complete  salvation. 

These  pious  wishca  of  CUaristes  were  pronounced  with  »ueb 
an  air  of  devotion  and  goodness,  that  all  the  gentlemen  preteot 
added  their  hearty  amen  (a  them.  Ferventio  was  so  much  plea> 
sed  with  all  liis  discourse  and  hii  agreeable  manner,  thai  «ia« 
be  found  Charistes  amidst  all  his  charily  maintained  a  zeal  for 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  he  took  a  good  liking  to  the  man,  and 
entreated  4lFther  acquaintance  with  him.  If  ere  (he  conventtioD 
ended,  and  the  company  broke  up  with  mutual  civilities. 
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AN  HUMBLE  ATTEMPT 


TOWARDS    THB 


RETIVAL  OF   PRACTICAL  RELIGION  AMONG  CHRISTUNS» 


BY  ^  SERIOUS  ADDRESS 


TO 


MINISTERS  AND  PEOPLE. 


PREFACE 


An  Humble  Atlnnpt  towards  the  Kevl^al  of  practical 
Religion  aifigng    Cknstians,^^ 


>V0  the  papen  pablisbed  last  vear,  there  hath  been  snme  fiH|niTy 
ivliether  iliere  be  aiiv  decay  of  tfie  dissenting^  interest  and  what  may 
>o«ed  to  have  been  tne  occasion  of'  it.  80  tar  as  I  have  searched  into 
tter,  I  hare  been  Informed,  that  wbatsoe? er  denrease  may  hare  ap- 
in  some  places,  there  bare  been  sensible  adrances  in  others.  And 
entering  into  any  debate  about  the  particalar  feaiona  of  its  declensi«m 
own  whatsoever*,  1  am  well  satisfied  that  the  ^rtni  and  lifeiieral  rea- 
16  decay  of  vital  relifi^on  in  the  hearts  and  fives  of  men,  and  the  little 
which  the  ministrations  of  the  {^pel  have  had  of  late  for  the  convcr- 
Binners  to  holiness,  and  the  recovery  of  them,  from  the  slate  of  cor* 
ture  and  '*  the  course  of  this  world,  to  the  life  of  God  by  Jesns 
'  If  this  be  not  our  hope  and  design,  the  support  of  tlie  dissenting 
is  but  of  littltt  importance.  What  is  it  that  we  mean  bv  asserting  Ottm 
ind  freedom  of  consoieoce  in  our  separation  from  the  established 
,  but  wore  effectually  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  men^ 
ore  honour  to  the  name  of  Christ  our  Saviour  in  his  institiitioiis,  and 
>  c^rry  on  tl^e  blessed  wprfc  of  the  aalvatioa  of  souls  P 

It  if  these  things  are  not  happily  promoted  amongst  ns,  it  is  no  won« 
i  persons  release  themselves  from  all  the  inconrenienoes  that  m  some 
nay  attend  their  separation  from  a  public  establishment,  esnecially 
is  so  evident  that  the  allurements  of  riches  and  honours,  and  pnblic 
nd  offices  lie  all  on  tliat  side. 

»f  is  the  complaint  of  the  declension  of  virtue  and  piety  made  only  by 
testant  dissenters:  It  is  a  general  matter  of  monniivl  obsen-atioa 
all  that  lay  the  cause  of  God  to  heart :  And  therefore  H  eamiot  ha 
t  amiss  for  every  one  to  use  all  just  and  proper  efforts  for  the  reco- 
r  dying  religion  in  the  world.  '  And  since  something  may  he  done 
It  the  ministirs,  and  something  among  the  people,  to  a|taki  this  desi- 
id,  I  have  been  persuaded  to  publish  these  following  ^hortations  or 
«8  which  are  directed  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

le  exhortation  to  ministers  was  oompoaed  at  the  request  of  njr  worthy 
uid  brother  Mr.  John  Oakes,  and  desijjfned  to  have  been  delivered  at 
>lic  ordination  in  the  congregation  of  dissenting  protestants,  at  Ches- 
n  Hertfordshire,  on  No  vernier  12,  1729.  But  tlie  providence  of  God 
ted  me  from  fulfilling  that  service  by  confining  i^e  to  abed  of  aickness 
day.  In  the  composition  of  that  msooiirse  my  thoughts  ran  out  to  four 
times  the  length  ot  what  would  have  been  snmcient  for  that  servire,  so 
Qust  have  greatly  contracted  it  in  the  delivery :  But  being  much  im- 
sd  both  by  my  reverend  brother,  who  has  perused  far  the  greatest  part 
md  hy  the  congregation  now  under  his  care,  to  make  it  public,  I  have 
1  it  with  a  larger  view,  and  humbly  hope  that  my  younger  brethren  if| 

This  whole  affair  it  set  in  the  beft  light  10  a  little  pamphlet  entitled, 
Thaughti  on  the  most  probable  Metns  of  reviving  the  Dissenting  inipesi* 

ted  by  a  late  Enquirf  into  the  Cavsei  qf  its  Decay,** 
B.  It  was  written  by  tJit  late  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge, 


tfM  wkuMry  mt¥  le  in  •unM.wicMiire  esDchjpd  tnd  CBConnigfi^  Vmbjr  lo  4t 
tlieir  pvt  toward  the  nevirml  of  decajrlof  |iiety.  It  is  eM^nrnXy  witb  dib 
iriew  Md  Aengo,  that  my  worthy  IneiMl  Mr.  I>avkl  Ikfmm,  io  LeictilefiiMie, 
fMiihed  ao  fic<Hcat  aeniMMi  kat  yaar,  tb^frrwaal  wbareof  1  waiid  hat* 
l9y  re€0BUDeii4  to  ail  my  bffclhM. 

Tba  frttowiiir  eibfilalkvi  to  iht  frnfiglk  wm  itikrtn^  m  jwcml  ib* 
comaea to wt cnufiagatioa  wiioh  l9erw§ m  Hmgmptlj  and  I  wrndfl  booeit 

tm  made  aomo  aeriona  imaiamiupa  on  tht  «dada  of  thaia  who  hcwd  it,  Man 
had  haan  anieh  dewod  mat  they  aii^  hare  a  raviaw  of  it  hj  tho  aamnaaoi 
of  tha  peaa.  AmMg  the  many  mattvaa  which  amy  bo  uma  opon  thecm« 
of  onr  haarari^  ioardar  to  awaktn thom  to  jtrwMflUmlia  fAmiafjpf 
md oro raa^rla 4w,  IthooghtitnaliBqkoparla  boirrfiriiiiifi^^ 
Itwr  thia  lOipoaolrBm  tholr  owp  iwafiwwian  aa  ywtfialnnt  ' 
>a aeparatiny ttom tho oataMiahod  watahipof  tho  naiien:  A 
4boo  withofrt  ailtavinr  kto  a  dama  of  all  mo  ffoonda  of  omr 
Ceatiaf  tha  eanaa  of  noB-conlbcmitT»  whloh  hm  hoan  aaffidooi 
kyotharwrtoa.  Whi^  wo  yit  all  tho  otwmd  ndrant^pm  of 
oftabfiriunant  hy  wonduMMMF  m  aanaiato  aaaamUiei^  ilianimaiBi 
ton,  af  tidngf,  that.wolo  jt^or^liaaatthat  wo  ahonhtdoS^vfaallM 
of  mmo  batter  adfoatagm  Ibr  wKgion;.  aid  wo^  imn^  alao  kj 

apacfal  oWifMiana  to  malm  tho  beat  impiotijinmil  of  Jhnao  woi  air 
aldfantag<ka^ 


fint  tbki  partieDlar  motiTo  leiatmr  to  the  dimenteni  ia  paimied  oaiy  ia  Ai 
mime  part  or  that  diaoourae.  The  mat  and  hitter  aectiona  of  it  aro  of  t^ 
caneam  and  impoitanco  to  prolaatanti  of  every  name  and  party :  nomaN 
jmdatylearaaoiteil  to  common  undeistandinga:  Noreltiea  and  dilgaacici 
we  lem  needfol,  where  tho  writer's  whole  aim  is  to  charre  and  mmmm  tbe 
eonacifnce  with  tho  plain  roles  and  dntiea  of  practical  refinaai.  And,  nmj 
the  Spirit  of  God,  b^  hia  heavenly  infloeocea,  render  what  waa  dasjgnfii 
aiyrerrly  for  the  lonral  of  real  godlinearaaMmgat  na  all,  nffoiiiMil  m  attaiB 
thmbleaaedend! 

Thcio  is  no  party  of  Christiana  whataaerer,  who  bare  fiberty  to  cbaM 
their  own  way  of  worship,  but  pretend  they  afe  Uesaed  witli  adaa  ^cdil 
ndvanta|^  (or  the  aervice  of  CM,  and  their  increase  in  piety  or  ThtBobeysdl 
(Mr  neighbonra,  and  theae  pretended  advaotagea  lay  them  mdar  pn 
nblooUintkinaof  doty.    A  great  part  of  thb  addrsm  whiob  I  bavo 


omr  people  lendata  enforce  ofery  aart  of  ingafamwt  onon  tlmir  < 
Mitoexcilatbem  to  anperiordegreeaof  halinem;  ana  it  ia  dm 
aire  of  my  ioiil,  tbat  oar  brethren  of  tha  ohmch  of  EngloBd 
froTo  to  the  ntmoat  all  their  pnblio'privilegeaof  oreij  bfaid  Ibr  dio 


virtoeandrdigion.  May  at ary  denomination  of 
mia  a  holy  emalation  with  eacb  other,  which  of  na  ahali  nm  avIAaol  la  the 
ooorse  of  the  christian  life,  and  make  the  most  enunent  ndfoaaliyiid  Iki 
Waveuly  world!    Amen. 


Afsa  S,  17SI. 


AN  HUMBLE  ATTEMPT 

TOWARDS    THE 

r'lVAL  OF  PRACTICAL  RELIGION  Al^IONG  CHRISTUNfi^ 
By  a  $erious  Address  to  MiniOers  and  People^ 


An  Exhortation  to  Ministers. 

r 

HEN  true  religion  falls  under  a  general  and  remarkable 
J,  it  is  time  for  all  that  are  concerned,  to  awaken  and  rouse 
isclves  to  fre»h  vigour  and  activity,  in  their  several  posts  of 
ice.  If  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue  are  things  tit  to  be 
araged  and  maintained  in  the  world,  if  the  kingdom  of  the 
ed  God  among  men  be  worthy  to  be  supported  ;  surely  it  is  a 
ssary  and  becoming  zeal  for  every  one  who  hath  the  honour 
i  a  minister  of  iliis  kingdom,  to  take  alarm  at  the  appearance 
ich  danger ;  and  each  of  us  sliould  enquire.  What  can  I 

0  strengthen  the  things  which  remain  and  are  ready  to  die,  as 
as  to  reoover  what  is  lost  ?  Let  my  brethren  therefore  in 
ministry  forgive  me,  if  I  presume  at  this  season  to  set  befbre 

1  a  plain  and  serious  exhortation.  It  was  prepared  for  a 
ic  solemnity,  wherein  an  esteemed  young  friend  and  brother 
red  into  the  ministerial  office ;  and  upbn  this  account  I  have 
i  much  more  freedom  in  the  language  than  I  could  ever  pre- 
;  to  justify  on  any  other  occasion.  It  was  in  the  name  of  my 
rend  brethren  then  present,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  that  the 
>rtation  addresses  him  in  the  manner  following : 

You  have  this  day  devoted  and  dedicated  yourself  to  the 
ice  of  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  particularly 
he  edification  of  this  churcn.  Your  brethren  in  the  ministry 
5  also  done  all  that  they  can  do  toward  the  dedicating  and 
)tiDg  you  to  the  same  sacred  service,  by  the  various  solemn 
sactions  of  the  day ;  and  now  we  entreat,  we  exhort,  we 
'ge  you  tn  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
ds  of  the  great  apostle,  that  you  tafce  heed  to  the  ministry 
hyou  have  recekeaiu  the  Lord,  that  you  fulfil  it;  CoL  iv. 
While  we  are  endeaViooring  to  press  this  charge  on  yoiir 
dence,  we  would  speak  also,  each  of  us,  to  our  own  soub, 
renew  the  awful  charge  upon  ourselves.  We  would  call  to 
(1  our  own  vows  and  engagements  this  dajr,  and  revive  oi^ 
tying  and  dytag  zeal  in  this  sacred  and  unportant  service. 


\ 
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What  I  have  io  say  oq  this  subject  shall  be  contained  onder  four 
general  beards : 

I.  Take  heed  to  your  own  personal  religion,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial  ofiice. — II. 
Take  heed  to  your  private  studies  and  preparations  for  public 
service. — III.  Take  heed  to  your  public  labours,  and  actual 
ministrations  in  the  church. — IV.  Take  heed  to  your  conversa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  espeoially  among  the  Hock  of  Christ  over 
which  you  preside.  Bear  with  me  while  I  enlarge  a  little  upoa 
each  of  these. 

Sect.  I. — Of  a  Minister's  personal  Religion, 

I.  Take  heed  to  your  own  personal  religion,  especially  to 
the  work  of  God  in  your  own  heart,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial  work,  purely  there  is  the 
highest  obligation  on  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  believe  and 
practise  wliat  he  preaches.  He  is  under  the  most  powerful  and 
sacred  engagements  to  be  a  christian  himself,  v?ho  goes  forth  to 
persuade  the  world  to  become  christians.  A  minister  of  Chriit 
who  is  not  a  hearty  believer  in  Christ,  and  a  sincere  follower  of 
him,  is  a  roost  shameful  and  inconsistent  character,  and  forbids 
in  practice  what  he  recommends  in  words  and  sentences.  But 
it  is  not  enougli  for  a  minister  to  have  a  common  dcCTee  of  piety 
and  virtue,  equal  to  the  rest  of  christians ;  he  should  transcend 
and  surpass  others.  The  leaders  and  officers  of  the  army  under 
the  blessed  Jesus  should  be  more  expert  in  the  christian  exercises, 
and  more  advanced  in  the  holy  wariarc,  than  his  fellow* soldiers 
are  supposed  to  be ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves (saith  the  apostle)  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  much  pa- 
tiencCy  S^c.  and  I  may  add,  in  much  of  every  christian  grace.  A 
Kttle  and  low  degree  of  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  minister; 
see  therefore  not  only  that  you  practise  every  part  and  in- 
stance of  piety  and  virtue  which  you  preach  to  others,  bat 
abound  therein,  and  be  eminent  beyond  and  above  the  rest,  as 
your  station  in  the  church  is  more  exalted,  aod  as  your  character 
demands. 

The  world  expects  more  from  you,  your  own  conscience  re- 
quires more  of  you,  and  Christ  your  liOrd  both  requires  and  ex- 
pects much  more  religion  to  be  found  in  you,  who  are  the  leader, 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  flock,  since  your  advantages  are  much 
Superior  to  most  of  theirs.  Your  time  and  life  are  in  a  special 
manner  devoted  to  the  things  of  Grod  and  religion,  and  the  hea- 
Tenly  world  :  Your  particular  calling  as  a  minister  is  much 
nearer  a-kin  to  your  general  calling  as  a  christian,  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  you  ought  to  improve  it  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  your  Christianity.  You  are  more  disongajfcd 
from  tUebu^^.case^^jA^aA^^^sAsmenrs  of  thi3  life,  tl^aiothtrr 
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cfariBtianSy  that  you  may  have  your  heart  and  soul  more  entirely 
employed  in  things  that  relate  to  the  life  to  come. 

Your  daily  duty  calls  you  to  be  more  conversant  with  the 
word  or  God|  with  the  rules  of  piety  and  the  gospel  of  salvation  : 
die  precepts  which  require  universal  godliness,  and  tiie  promises 
that  eilcourage  it,  arc  better  known  to  you,  aud  your  mind  is 
better  furnished  with  them,  or  at  least  it  sliould  be  so.  You  are 
obliged  to  copy  out  the  life  of  Christ  more  exactly,  that  you  may 
be  an  example  to  the  Jock  in  every  thing  that  is  holy.  Your 
temptations  to  a  vain  and  worldly  spirit,  and  a  sensual  temper 
of  mind  are  much  fewer  than  those  of  many  other  men,  whose 
hearts  and  hands  are  necessarily  busied  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  who  are  more  frequently  constrained  into  the  com- 
pany of  sinners. 

Now  since  your  helps  in  the  way  to  heaven,  both  as  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  duty,  are  much  greater  than  what 
others  enyoy,  anu  your  obstacles  and  impediments  are  in  some 
iostanoes  less  than  theirs,  it  will  be  a  shameful  tiling  in  you,  as 
it  ia  a  matter  of  shame  to  any  of  us,  to  sink  below  tlie  character 
of  other  christians  in  the  practice  of  our  holy  religion,  or  even  if 
we  do  not  excel  the  most  of  them,  since  our  obligations  to  it,  as 
well  as  our  advantages  for  it,  are  so  much  greater  than  others. 
Take  heed  therefore  to  your  own  practical  and  vital  religion,  as 
to  the  truth,  reality,  and  evidence  of  it,  as  to  the  liveliness  and 
power  of  it,  as  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  it. 

I.  Take  heed  to  your  own  practical  religion,  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  it,  and  the  clear  and  undoubted  evidence  of  it  in 
your  own  conscience.  Give  double  diligence  to  niake  your  calling 
and  election  sure.  Sec  to  it  with  earnest  solicitude,  that  you  be 
not  mistaken  in  so  necessary  and  important  a  concern ;  for  a 
minister  who  preaches  up  the  religion  of  Christ,  yet  has  no 
evidence  of  it  in  his  own  heart,  will  lie  under  vast  discourage- 
ments  in  his  work ;  and  if  he  be  not  a  real  christian  himself,  lie 
will  justly  fall  under  double  damnation.  Keep  a  constant  holy 
jealousy  over  your  own  soul,  lest  while  you  preach  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  others^  yourself  become  a  cast^auay^  or  disapproved 
of  God,  and  for  ever  banished  from  his  presence  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
Call  joiir  own  soul  often  to  account :  examine  tlie  temper,  the 
frame,  and  the  motions  of  your  heart  with  all  holy  severity,  so 
that  ,the  evidences  of  your  faith  in  Jesus,  aud  your  repentance 
for  sin,  and  your  conversion  to  God,  be  many  and  fair,  be  strong 
and  unquestionable ;  that  you  may  walk  on  with  courage  ana 
jojrful  hope  toward  heaven,  aud  lead  on  the  flock  of  Ciirist  thi« 
ther  with  holy  assurance  and  joy. 

II.  Take  heed  to  your  own  religion,  as  to  tlie  livelinesa 
and  power  of  it.  Let  it  not  be  a  sleepy  thing  in  your  bosom,  but 
sprightly  and  active,  and  always  awdke.    K^«\i  ^Q>xt  ^^ww V^\\ 
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Bear  God  in  ilie  way  in  which  you  first  came  near  him,  i.  e.  bjf 
the  mediation  of  Jestts  Christ.  Let  no  distance  and  eatraoge-' 
iDcnt  grow  between  Uoil  and  you,  between  Christ  and  you. 
Maintain  much  converse  wilh  God  by  prayer,  by  reading  his 
word,  by  lioly  meditation,  by  heavenly -minclcdness,  and  uai* 
▼cTsal  boiiueHS  in  the  frame  and  tem|)er  of  your  own  spirit. 
Converse  with  Giod  and  with  your  own  soul  in  the  chities  of 
secret  religion,  and  walk  always  in  the  world  as  under  the  eye 
of  God.  Every  leader  of  the  flock  of  God^  shotild  act  as  Mosei 
did^  should  hve  as  seeing  him  that  is  invisible  {  Ueb.  jj.  27. 

III.  Take  heed  to  your  personal  religion,  as  to  the  growth 
and  increase  of  it.  Let  it  be  ever  upon  the  advancing  hand. 
Be  tenderly  sensible  of  every  wandering  afiection  towards  vanity, 
every  deviation  from  God  and  your  duty,  every  risine  sin,  every 
degree  of  growing  distance  from  God.  Watch  and  pra^  much 
and  converse  much  with  God,  as  one  of  his  ministrini^  angels  ia 
iesh  and  blood,  and  grow  daily  in  confonnity  to  G^A  and  your 
blessed  Saviour,  who  is  the  first  minister  of  his  Father^s  kiog- 
dofn,  and  tlie  fairest  image  of  his  Father.  Such  a  conduct  will 
have  several  happy  influences  towards  the  fulfilling  of  your  mi- 
nistry, and  will  render  you  more  fit  for  every  part  of  your  public 
ministrations. 

1.  Hereby  you  will  improve  in  your  acquaintance  with 
divine  things,  and  the  spiritual  parts  of  religion,  that  you  may 
better  teach  the  people  Doth  truth  and  duty.  Those  who  are 
much  with  God  may  expect  and  hope,  that  he  will  teach  them 
the  secret  of  his  covenant,  and  the  ways  of  his  mercy,  by  com- 
nuinieations  of  divine  light  to  their  spirits.  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  Tcith  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  cove- 
pant ;  Psalm  xxv.  14.  Luther  used  to  say,  that  he  got  more 
knowledge  in  a  short  time  by  prayer  sometimes,  than  by  the  study 
and  labour  of  many  hours. 

2.  Hereby  you  will  be  more  fit  to  speak  to  the  great  God  at 
all  timcsj  as  a  son  with  holy  confidence  in  him  as  your  father, 
and  yon  will  be  better  prejjared  to  pray  with  and  for  the  people. 
Yon  will  liave  an  habitual  readiness  for  the  work,  and  increase 
in  tlie  ^'iit  of  prayer.  You  will  obtain  a  treasure  and  flupney  of 
sacred  lan^^uage,  suited  to  address  God  on  all  occasions.  Hereby 
>r)ii  will  gain  a  freedom  and  interest  in  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
b#»come  a  more  powerful  intercessor  for  your  people,  under  the 
intluenee  of  Jesus  the  great  Intercessor,  who  is  ever  near  the 
throne ;  and  be  sure  you  improve  your  interest  in  heaven,  for 
the  e<litieatio!i  of  those  committed  to  your  care. 

8.  Hereby  you  will  be  kept  near  to  the  spring  of  all  grace, 
to  tlie  fountain  ol  strength  and  comfort  in  your  work  :  you  viiil 
be  t^ve^   der\\*u\*^  Vre^Vv  ^ivvolulUii^s,  fresh  iu^uencos,  daily  lights 
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A  powers,  to  enable  you  to  g;o  through  ill  the  diffieulties  and 
wurt  of  your  sacred  oiBce. 

4.  Hereby,  when  you  come  annong  men  in  your  sacred  mi- 
ttrations,  you  will  appear,  and  speak,  and  \ict  like  a  man  come 
iva  God ;  like  Moses  with  a  lustre  upon  his  face^  when  he  had 
nversed  with  God  ;  like  a  minister  of  the  court  of  heaven  em- 
:>yed  in  a  divine  office ;  like  a  messenger  of  gprace  who  hath 
It  been  with  God,  and  received  instructions  from  him  ;  and  the 
>rld  will  take  cognizance  of  youy  as  theif  did  of  the  apostleSf 
at  they  were  men  who  had  been  with  Jesus ;  Acts  iv.  13. 

5.  This  will  better  furnish  you  for  serious  converse  with  the 
lis  and  consciences  of  men,  bv  giving  you  experimental  tr- 
aintance  with  the  things  of  religion,  as  they  are  transacted  in 
B  heart.  You  will  learn  more  of  the  springs  of  sin  and  hoC- 
ss,  the  workings  of  nature  and  grace,  the  deceitfulness  of  sin^ 
B  subtilty  of  temptation,  and  the  holy  skill  of  counterworking 
B  snares  of  sin,  and  the  devices  of  Satan^  and  all  their  designs 
ruin  the  souls  of  men.  You  vnll  speak  with  more  divine  com- 
asion  to  wretched  and  perishing  mortals  ;  vrith  more  life  and 
wer  to  stopid  sinners  ;  with  more  sweetness  and  comfort  to 
fukeatA  oonsciencea,  and  with  more  awful  language  and  influ*' 
ee  to  backsliding  christians.  You  will  hereby  learn  to  preach 
pre  powerfully  in  all  respects  for  tlie  salvation  of  men,  and  talk 
9rereeKngly  on  every  sacred  subject,  when  the  power  and  sense 
d  Ufe  of  godliness  are  kept  up  in  your  own  spirit.  Then  on 
toe  special  occasions  it  may  not  be  improper  to  borrow  tlie  Ian  • 
lage  of  David  the  prophet,  and  of  St.  Paul-and  St.  John,  two 
eat  apostles,  though  it  may  be  best  in  public  to  speak  in  the 
nral  number,  fVe  have  believed,  thefejore  we  have  spoken ;  what 
'  have  heard  and  learned  from  Christy  we  have  declared  unto 
u  :  what  we  have  seen  and  felt,  we  are  bold  to  spoak  ;  attend 
d  we  Will  tell  you  what  God  has  done  for  our  souls.  You 
&y  then  at  proper  seasons  convince,  direct  and  comfort  others 

the  same  words  of  light  and  power,  of  precept  and  premise, 
joy  and  hope,  which  have  convinced,  direoted  and  comforted 
u :  a  word  eoming  from  the  heart  will  sooner  reach  the  heart. 

jp    Sect.  II. — Of  a  Minister's  private  Studies, 

The  second  general  head  of  exhortation  relates  to  your  own 
ivate  studies:  take  heed  to  these,  that  you  may  better  fulfil 
ur  ministry.  Give  yourself  (saith  St.  Paul  to  Timothy)  to 
idtngf  to  meditaliony  that  your  prating  may  appear  to  all ; 
rim.  iv.  13,  15.  These  private  studies  are  of  Various  kinds, 
lether  you  consider  them  in  general,  as  necessary  to  furnish 
»  mind  with  knowledge  for  the  oQ|oe  of  the  ministry  ;  or  in 
rticular,  as  necessary  to  prepare  discourses  for  tlie  pulpit. 

1st,  Those  general  studies  may  be  just  mei\lvou^4  Va  ^&2&% 


jilaet!',  trtiidi  faniisA  the  mind  with  knowkdipe  fait  the  IMA  of  ■ 
minister ;  tor  tlious^  it  ii  known  joa  IntTe  pused  tfiroi^  Ihii* 
•eTmdtUm^bf  icience  in  yoor  jocuigier  yauvy  nad  hste  mad^ 
ft  good  hnprovemenl  in  them,  yet «  review  of  nmnj  of  them  wS 
he  fbiiud  needfuly  and  ui  nioremee  in  eome  (t6  fiv  m  Mmvo  per* 
mils)  may  h^preper  aiid  oaefhly  mwtm  throuflh  the  whole  ooona 
•f  ILCe.  Areolar  tbeee  aome  are  neeeaaarj  to  improm  the  rcaaa»- 
hi|;  faeultyt  lo  teadh  ua  to  diftingiiiah  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
to  judge  arig(ht  oonceminf  any  aol^ects  tliat  are pro|Niaed  to  m; 
auch  are  the.  art  of  logie,  wUm  givea  ua  mlea  lor  lodging  ttd 
reaaoningi  and  tome  of  the  apecuhtive  princaplea  in  the  matiie- 
maticsy  |iarticu]arly  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  and  the 
iuferences  or  oorolkries  tluit  are  drawn  from  them,  wherein  we ' 
have  llio  clearest  aud  fiiireat  ezampica  ii  teach  ua  reoaoning  by 
tke  practice  ot  it.  ^  .  . 

*Aod  aa  all  arte  aqd  aeieocen  have  a  oooneotion  with  nod  in* 
fluenco  u|ion  cadi  otber»  so  for  »  divine  aa  well  a^fiir  m  phyaisian^ 
k  is  needful  there  should  be  some  knowledge  of  nature  and  the 

powers  of  it  in  tl^  heavens  and  earth,  in  the  air  and  water,  that 
we  way  thereby  Jearu  and  teach  more  of  tlie  glories  of  our  Cre> 
alor,  and  more  easily  distinguish  between  what  ia  natural  aad 
what  18  miraculous.  This  will  enable  us  also  to  thiuk  and  speak 
more  justly  almost  upou  any  subject  which  occurs  in  our  pnvala 
reading,  iu  our  public  ministry,  or  in  our  daily  eouveraatien ; 
and  |iarticulsrly  it  is  useful,  if  not  necessary  tor  a  minister  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  in  the  two  consti« 
tuent  |)arts  of  it,  soul  and  body,  and  in  the  powers  ami  passioos 
of  mankioil,  that  wo  may  beUer  distinguish  how  fmr  panicular 
actions  are  natural  and  mechanical,  and  bow  far  they  are  volun* 
tary  anil  moral,  virtuous  or  sinful;  how  far  they  are  influenced 
by  flesh  and  bloody  and  how  far  they  are  under  the  government 
of  the  will,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  order  to  judge  riglit 
iu  many  cases  of  conscience,  and  to  give  directions  for  the  moral 
or  religious  life. 

It  is  needful  also,  and  of  considerable  moment,  that »  £vine 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  method  and  of  oratory,  the 
one  to  rans^e  our  thoughts  aud  discourses  iu  due  order,  aq^toset 
the  things  of  God  before  men  in  the  plainest,  the  most  omspi-' 
cuous  and  convincing  light ;  and  the  other  to  win  upon  lbs 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  to  lead  them  by  a  sweet  and  powerful 
influence  on  their  affections,  into  the  love  aud  practice  of  religfoo# 
Tliere  are  other  parts  of  science  which  are  necessary  for  mimstert 
to  be  well  acquainted  with,  and  particularly  those  whidi  arie  the 
foundations  of  all  relri^on  ;  such  as  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and 
his  attributes  l>y  the  Kght  of  niitureand  rcascu,-  tlie  knowfedj^ 
of  Mian  as  a  creature  of  Clod,  in^  his  tfatural  depetidance  upoo  bia 
Creator,  tod  ia\u%m»c^  t^:\aiasai<(k^  both,  to  Grod  ond  his  fdlow*^ 
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features,  together  with  the  obligations  to  duty  which  are  de- 
rived thence,  and  which  branch  themselves  into  all  the  parts  of 
norality  and  religion.  It  is  requisite  to  have  some  acquaintance 
ilao  with  the  heathen  writers,  the  folly  and  madness  of  pagan 
idolatry,  the  history  and  the  customs  of  ancient  ages  and  nations, 
lod  the  history  of  the  church  of  the  Jews  and  of  christians,  in 
jrder  to  establish  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
lO  prove  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  divine,  and  that  the  bible  is 
the  word  of  God. 

When  this  great  point  is  once  settled,  then  our  chief  busi- 
Qcss  will  be  to  understand  this  bible,  and  to  find  out  the  mean- 
lug  of  the  holy  scnptures  ;  and  for  this  end  (as  Well  as  for  the 
reading  of  ancient  heathen  authors)  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
tiave  some  skill  in  the  tongues  :  and  particularly  those  wherein 
the  8cri{)tures  were  written,  viz.  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  we 
tiay  be  able  at  least  to  judge  a  little  for  ourselves,  concerning 
he  translation  of  any  text  in  our  languagie.  For  tliis  purpose 
ilso  some  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
ind  Ppgans,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  us  a  juster  idea  of 
oany  things  recorded  in  scripture  ;  and  we  should  get  some  ac- 
luaiotance  with  geography  and  chronology,' which  will  be  of 
p*eat  service  to  set  before  our  eyes,  the  distant  ])laces  and  times 
vherein  those  ancient  affairs  were  transacted,  which  the  scrip* 
ture  relates,  and  without  which  the  history  of  scripture,  as  well 
IS  some  of  the  prophecies,  can  never  be  welPunderstood. 

Nor  is  it  an  unprofitable  study  to  read  some  of  the  writings 
>f  the  fathers,  who  Hved  in  the  very  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
liat  we  may  know  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  this  may  give  a  little  liffht  to 
lome  ex])resftions  and  phrases  used  in  scripture,  and  enable  us  > 
lometimes  better  to  nmierstand  what  tlie  evangelists  and  apostles 
nrrote.  But  it  rotist  be  confessed,  that  immediately  after  the 
ipostoiic  age,  and  indeed  before  the  apostles  were  dead,  there 
vera  so  many  corruptions  and  mistakes  both  in  faith  and  wor- 
hip,  so  many  fancies  and  inventions  of  men  crept  into  the 
hurch,  that  there  is  scarce  one  ancient  writer  penectly  free, 
ind  not  one  of  them  to  be  entirely  trusted,  as  a  director  of  oar 
onsciened^  or  as  a  regulator  of  our  belief  or  practice.  St. 
i^iul  himself  ;clk  us,  that  in  his  days  the  mystenf  of  iniquity 
rgdn  to  work  ;  *2  Thess.  ii.  7.  The  fathers,  as  they  are  called, 
lave  many  weak  and  fanciful  things  in  their  ^tings  ;  it  is  the 
nble  alone  that  must  be  our  guide  ;  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  pure 
\nd  perfect. 

Above  all  things  therefore,  the  constant  reading  and  study  of 
he  holy  scriptures  are  necessary,  in  order  to  a  larger  and  more 
omplete  acquaintance  with  our  divine  religion.     Here  our  faith 
ad  conscience  may  re«^t  safely,  in  all  our  enquiries  about  aiaUet%o( 

vox.  /v.  Pp. 
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bplief  or  practice.  The  doctriDes,  the  commandt,  the  ijpc^  and 
hutoriesy  the  prophecies,  the  promisea  and  threatening  of  the 
word  of  God,  are  the  brightest,  and  noblest  purl  of  the  know- 
ledge of  a  minister.  These  are  the  tlunss  that  arc  able  to  make 
tfi  and  our  bearers  tcise  to  sahation^  and  to  furnish  the  man  of 
God  for  every  good  word  and  work;  2  Tiin.  iii.  15,  16.  Let 
us  never  imagine  we  know  enough  of  divine  things,  while  we 
dwell  in  flesli  and  blood.  God  and  Christ,  and  the  things  of 
heaven,  are  fruitful  and  inexhanstible  subjects  of  our  cnquirj 
and  knowledge  ;  they  are  so  in  this  world,  and  they  will  be  so 
for  ever  in  the  world  to  come.  The  angels  of  God  pr^  further 
into  them^  nor  shall  the  sons  of  men  ever  know  them  to  perfra* 
tion.  These  will  be  the  glorious  objects  of  everlasting  studj, 
and  everlasting  entertainment. 

I  might  add  in  tliQ  last  place,  that  there  are  some  other 
parts  of  human  knowledge,  whiph,  though  they  are  not  neces- 
sary, yet  are  greatly  ornamental  ip  a  minister  in  the  present  age, 
which  is  so  much  enri^ed  with  knowledge,  vis.  some  further 
acquaintance  with  modern  geograpliy,  the  nations  and  kingdoms 
of  this  world  ;  some  general  view  of  astronomy,  the  appearances, 
and  seem  in  «^  or  real  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and 
planets,  and  of  this  earth,  which  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be 
one  of  the  planetary  worlds  ;  to  wliich  we  may  join  some  &kill 
in  philology,  criticism  on  the  writings  of  men  as  well  as  on  scrip- 
ture, and  various  parts  of  science  which  go  under  the  name  of 
the  belles  Uttres,  or  polite  learning.  These  are  such  sort  of 
accomplishments  of  tlic  mind  as  wiU  embellish  the  character  of 
^  minister,  and  render  bis  person  and  his  labours  more  accc^u- 
able  to  the  world. 

But  amongst  all  these  enquiries  and  studies,  and  diese 
Tarious  improvements  of  the  mind,  let  us  take  heed  that  none 
of  them  carry  our  thoughts  away  too  far  from  our  chief  and  glo- 
rious  design,  that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Lei 
none  of  them  intrench  upon  those  hours  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  our  study  of  the  bible,  or  preparations  for  the  pulpit : 
and  wheresoever  we  find  our  inclinations  too  much  attached  to 
any  particular  huniun  science,  let  us  set  a  guard  upon  oursehes, 
lest  it  rob  us  of  our  diviner  studies,  and  our  best  iiupfiovemeDt. 
A  minister  should  remembor,  tliat  himself,  with  all  iiis  studies, 
is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary :  let  every  thiog 
be  done  therefore  witli  a  view  to  our  great  end  :  let  all  the  rest 
of  our  knowledge  be  like  lines  drawn  from  the  vast  circumference 
of  univesal  nature,  pointing  to  that  diviuc  centre,  God  and 
religion  :  and  let  us  pursue  every  part  of  science,  with  a  design 
to  gain  better  qualifications  thereby  for  our  sacred  work.  For- 
give me,  my  frieiiJs,  tliat  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  general 
preparaUou^  (ov  l\i^  viork  of  the  ministry.    Though  they  are 
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learnt  at  the  academy,  yet  I  can  by  oo  means  tliink  it  proper  they 
fbould  be  left  there  and  tbrgotteD. 

2ad.  I  come  to  speak  of  those  particiilar  studies  which  art 
preparatory  for  the  public  work  of  the  pulpit ;  and  here  when 
vou  retire  to  compose  a  sermon,  let  your  great  end  be  ever  kept 
m  view,  i.  e.  to  say  sometliing  for  the  honour  of  Gody  for  the 
glory  of  Christy  for  the  stilvation  of.  the  souh  of  men  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  few  rules  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service.  One 
great  and  general  rule  is,  Ask  advice  of  heaven  by  prayer  about 
every  part  of  your  preparatory  studies ;  seek  the  direction  and 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  inclining  your  thoughts  to 
proper  subjects,  for  guiding  you  to  proper  scriptures,  and  framing 
your  whole  sermon  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner,  that  it  may 
attain  the  divine  and  sacred  ends  proposed.  But  I  insist  not 
largely  on  this  here,  because  prayers  for  aids  and  counsels 
from  heaven  belong  to  every  part  of  your  work,  both  in  the 
closet,  in  .the  pulpit,  and  in  your  daily  conversation.  Thepurti* 
cular  rules  for  your  preparatory  work  may  be  such  as  these : 

I.  In  chusing  your  texts  or  themes  of  discourse,  seek  such 
as  are  most  suited  to  do  good  to  souls,  according  to  the  present 
wants,  dangers,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  ;  whether  for 
tlie  instruction  of  the  ignorant ;  for  the  conviction  of  the  stupid 
and  senseless  ;  for  the  melting  and  softening  of  the  obstinate  ; 
for  the  conversion  of  the  wicked  ;  for  the  edification  of  converts ; 
for  the  comfort  of  the  timorous  and  mournful ;  for  gentle  admo^- 
Bition  of  backsUders,  or  more  severe  reproof.  Some  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  general  case  and  character  of  your  hearers  is  need- 
ful for  this  encT 

II.  In  handling  the  text,  divide,  explain,  illustrate,  prove, 
ooDvince,  infer,  and  apply  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  do  real  service 
Co  men,  and  honour  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Do  not  say 
within  yourself,  How  much  or  how  elegantly  I  can  talk  u|)on 
such  a  text,  but  what  can  I  say  most  usefully  to  those  who  hear 
me,  tor  the  instruction  of  their  minds,  for  the  conviction  of  their 
consciences,  and  for  the  persuasion  of  their  hearts  ?  Be  not 
fond  of  displaying  your  learned  criticisms  in  clearing  up  the 
terms  and  phrases  of  a  text,  where  scholars  only  can  be  edified 
hy  them  ;  nor  spend  away  the  precious  moments  of  the  congre* 

Etion,  in  makmg  them  hear  you  explain  what  is  clear  enough 
lore,  and  hath  no  need  of  explaining;  nor  in  proving  that 
which  is  so  obvious  that  it  wants  no  proof.  This  is  little  better 
than  trifling  with  God  and  man.  Thuik  not.  How  can  I  make  a 
sermon  soonest  and  easiest  ?  but  how  I  can  giake  the  most  pro- 
fitable sermon  for  my  hearers  :  not  what  fine  things  I  can  say, 
either  in  a  way  of  criticism  or  philosophy,  or  in  a  way  of  oratory 
and  harangue,  but  what  powerful  words  I  can  speak  to  impress 
tiif  consciences  pf  them  that  hear  with  a  serious  and  bsting  sense 
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a  revealed  in  •cnptore ;  to  fhe  dignity  of  Ae  Mnmi  of  (!Sttri4 
I  Redeemer,  m  onhf  begotten  SoH  ef  Gad  andike  Shm  tf 
mm;  to  fhe  covenant  of  gtwoty  of  fMurddd  and  laltatlMi  ibade 
witti  men.  in  and  throueh  this  glorioiia  Mediator  i  Hi  tfca  he lii 
liMioH^  Kfe  and  death,  fie  aacriAse  and  atoMeineM.  dMi  MittArca- 
tioD^  iolaroetdon,  and  univenial  giHreraJibeilt  and  loiAddp  if 
Janus  Cbriit,  and  hia  coming  tojmgt  the  worlimi  ike  km  i^i 
dad  to  the  appointed  methods  ef  ont*  partidpatioff  of  the  hks* 
alnn  wldeh  be  bestows.    These  ilkMrioiia  dodtrinentfs  Mg  wid| 
ff  .thonsand  duties  both  to  God  and  man ;  all  the  praodoea  ef  ftMi 
riMl  lore,  repentanoe  and  aniveraal  boKneas  io#  fimn  Ikem  by 
plain  and  easy  dedodion :    All  the  iacred  ndea  ef  piety  ana 
wtue,  sobriefyi  Justiee  and  goddneia,  Ae  holy  sHD  of  iMar 
ribd  dying  in  the  h>ve  and  tatemr  of  God,  are  the  meat  natoru 
sM  happy  inffuvnees  f^oni  these  aftMitffetMfas  of  itar  rd^. 
We  preach  the  gospel  in  a  tery  defective  manner,  if  we  n^gM 
the  moral  or  (fivine  "dntiea  nrhidi  a^  derived  flrom  die  ftilb 
of  Christ 

If  you  wonld  raise  the  hearts  of  your  hearers  to  a  just  snd 
high  esteem  of  this  gospel  of  grace,  and  impress  them  with  ta 
awful   sense  of  the  divine  importance  and  worth  of  it,  be  not 
affiraid  to  lay  human  nature  low,  and  to  represent  it  in  its  ruisi 
by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam.    It  is  the  vain  exaltation  of  nuaed 
iratnre,  tliat  makes  the  gospel  so  much  despised  in  onr  age.    Ls- 
bour  therefore  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  deplorable  state  of 
mankind  as  described  in   scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  worlds  and  death  by  s'm^  and  a  sentence  of  deaA  kath 
passed  upon  all  menyfor  that  all  hat^e tinned:  let  tliem.hear  ai4 
know  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under  $in^  thai  there  is  mm 
righleeuSf  no,  not  one;  that  evert^  mouth  maybe  stoppedanieSL 
the  world  may  appear  guilty  before  Cod.    Let  them  know  thet 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walktth  to  dh-ect  his  steps ;  that  we  are  not 
sufficient  of  oursehes  to  think  any  good  thing :  that  we. are  with* 
out  strength,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ^gao- 
'  ranee  ana  darkness  of  our  understanJsngSj  and  ate  hf  nature 
chiUrtn  of  disobedience,  and  children  of  wrath  s  that  we  sre 
unable  to  recover  oursehes  out  of  these  depths  of  wretdiednesa 
vrithout  the  condescensions  of  divine  grace,  and  that  tiie  goqpd 
of  Christ  is  introduced  as  the  only  sovereign  remedy  and  rmi 
under  all  this  desolation  of  nature,  ibis  overwhelming  distreis; 
neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  most  W 
saved  ;  Acts  iv.  12.    And  they  that  wiUiiUy  and  obstinately  re- 
ject this  message  of  divine  love,  must  perish  without  remedy  and 
without  hope ;  for  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a 
terkiin  fearful  esepeciaiion  of  vtngeance ;  Heb.  x.  S6.     By  this 
teadnd  you  wVSL  a^^o^v^  yraxw^C  \si  >q^  ^Vfitib&l'^taaeaEi^  of 
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lirist  10  G^ood  earnest,  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament^  and  a 
yrkman  that  needs  not  to  beashamedy  if  you  take  special  seasons 
discover  to  men  uhat  the  \i^ord  of  God  reveals  concerning 
rir  misery,  and  declare  to  them  the  whole  council  of  God  for 
dr  salvation.  I  entreat  yoii  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  to 
d  it  deeply  imprest  on  your  heart,  that  as  (I  believe)  your  rjeal 
id  sincere  design,  is  to  save  the  souls  of  men  from  sin  and  eter- 
il  death ;  so  it  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  is  the  only  instru« 
ent  whereby  you  can  ever  hope  to  attain  this  blessed  end ;  and 
at  for  two  reasons, 

(1.)  It  is  this  gospel,  which  in  its  own  nature,  is  roost  hap- 
ly suited  in  all  the  parts  of  it  to  this  great  design ;  and  no  other 
hemes  which  the  wit  or  reason  of  man  can  contrive  are  so :   It 

tlie  voice  of  pardoning  grace  and  reconciliation  to  God  by 
»us  Christ,  that  powerfully  allures  and  encourages  the  awa- 
incd  sinner,  to  return  to  his  duty  to  God  and  his  Maker :  It  is 
e  promise  of  divine  assistance  to  enable  us  to  mortify  siOf  and 

practice  holiness,  which  animates  the  feeble  creature  to  at- 
mptit:  It  is  the  attractive  view  of  heavenly  blessedness  as 
vealed  in  the  gospel,  that  invites  the  soul  onWard  to  make  its 
ly  through  all  the  dangerous  enticements  and  terrors  of  this 
3rld,  which  is  at  enmity  with  God.  The  divine  fitness  of  tliiis 
»spe]  of  grace,  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  favour  and  image 

his  Maker,  is  so  various  and  astonishing,  that  to  describe  it 
all  instances,  would  require  a  large  volume. 

And  (2.)  As  the  gospel  is  so  happily  suited  to  attain  these 
ids,  so  it  is  the  only  effectual  means  that  God  has  ap|>ointed,  in 
e  lips  of  his  ministers,  for  this  purpose.  It  is  with  these  won* 
ous  discoveries  of  this  gospel,  that  he  furnished  the  minds  and 
m  of  the  fishermen  and  illiterate,  persons,  when  be  sent  them 
rth  to  convert  and  save  a  perishing  world:  These  were  the 
cred  weapons  with  which  they  were  armed,  when  our  exalted 
iviour  gave  them  commission  to  travel  through  the  dominions 
Satan,  which  were  spread  over  the  heathen  countries,  and  to 
ise  up  a  kingdom  for  himself  amongst  them.  It  was  with 
inciples,  rules  and  motives  derived  from  this  gospel,  that  they 
ere  sent  to  attack  the  reigning  vices  of  mankind,  to  reform 
'ofligate  nations,  and  to  turn  them  /rom  dumb  idols  to  ser^  the 
nng  God,  And  though  St.  Paul  were  a  man  of  learning  above 
e  rest,  yet  he  was  not  sent  to  preach  the  enticing  words  ofman^s 
isdoniy  nor  to  talk  as  the  disputers  of  the  age  and  ]ihilu8ophers 
d  in  their  schools ;  but  his  business  was  to  preach  Christ  cruci^ 
'd:  though  this  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  the  Son  of  God  hang- 
g  upon  it,  was  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews^  and  the  Greeks 
anted  it  foolishnessy  yet  to  them  that  were  called  both  Jews  and 
reeksy  this  doctrine  was  the  poxcer  of  God^  and  the  wisdom  of 
od  for  the  salvation  of  men.    And  tVvcteCQX^  Sv  Y'4>iV  A^lUt- 
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fdnei  lo  kntw  nothing  among  them,  in'cM^Mmon  of  the  ioe-' 
trine  rf  Ckriii  and  mm  crucified.  Theot  were  ike  meaponi  nf 
til  ioarfare  which  mere  mighty  through  Godi  to  the  fulUng 
down  of  the  strong  hoUe  of  fin  and  Satan  in  tbe  hearU  of  ncBy 
And  brougfal  every  thoufht  into  cniivity  to  the  obodienee  tjf^ 
Christ.'  It  was  bj  the miiiUtnition  w  tlus  goepel,  that  tbefimi- 
ottora  were  made  diaate  and  holy»  and  idolatera  became  wonhip- 
pera  of  the  God  of  heaven ;  that  thieiTea  learnt  honeat  hboor, 
and  the  oovetoua  were'  tau(j^t  to  eeek  treaaurea  in  heaven ;  the 
dmnkarda  grew  out  of  love  with  their  cope,  and  renounced  all 
intemperance;  the  revilera  governed  their  toaguea  and  mkie 
If  ell  of  their  neigbbounii  and  the  cruel  extortionera'and  op- 
JMreaaora  learned  to  praotiae  oompaamfu  and  diarity  :  Tkne 
vUeat  of  tinnera,  theae  childreo  of  hell,  were  made  heira  of 
the  kingfdom  of  heaven,  being  wmhed,  being  tancfifiedf  being 
JustUled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeem^  and  by  the  Spirit  of  oar 
God ;  1  Cor-  vi.  0,  &c. 

Had  you  all  the  refined  adence  of  Flato  or  Socratea,  all  the 
akill  in  morals  that  ever  was  attained  bv  Zeno,  Seneca  or  Epic- 
tetus  ;  were  you  furnished  with  all  the  flov/ius^  oratory  of  Cicero, 
.or  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes ;  were  all  tliese  talents  and  ex- 
cellencies united  in  one  man,  and  you  were  the  person  so  ridilj 
endowed,  and  could  you  employ  them  all  in  every  sermon  you 
preach,  yet  you  could  have  no  reasonable  hope  to  convert  and 
aave  one  soul  in  Great  Britain,  where  Uic  gospel  is  published, 
while  you  lay  aside  the  glorious  ffospel  of  Christ,  and  leave  it 
entirely  out  of  your  discourses.  Let  me  proceed  yet  t'urtlier  and 
say,  had  you  the  fullest  acquaintance  that  ever  man  acquired 
with  all  the  principles  and  duties  of  natural  religion,  both  in  its 
regard  to  God  and  to  your  fellow-creatures,  had  you  the 
skill  and  tongue  of  an  angel  to  range  all  tiiese  in  their 
fairest  order,  to  place  them  m  their  fullest  light,  and  to  pro- 
nounce and  represent  the  whole  law  of  God  with  audi  force  and 
sj)lcndour  to  a  British  auditory,  as  was  done  to  Uie  Israelites  at 
mount  Sinai,  you  might  perhaps  lay  the  conscieuces  of  men  ud- 
der  deep  conviction,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin:  But 
I  am  fully  persuaded  you  would  never  reconcile  one  aool  to 
God,  you  would  never  change  *tlic  heart  of  one  ainner,  oor 
bring  him  into  the  favour  of  God,  nor  fit  him  for  ^e  jop 
of  heaven,  without  this  blessed  gospel  which  is  committed  to 
your  hands. 

The  great  and  glorious  God  is  jeakus  of  his  own  authority, 
and  of  the  honour  of  his  Son  Jesus :  nor  will  he  condescend  to 
bless  my  other  mcthi>^.s  for  obtaining  ao  divine  an  end,  that  wkat 
he  hinisolf  has  prescribed  ;  nor  will  his  holy  Spirit,  whose  oflBoe  if 
f(}  ghrihf  Christy  stoop  to  amcur  witli  any  other  aort  of  meant 
for  Uio  SA « uig  o(  Muuet^>  Vi\i^i:^>\v^  ^%sqda  vxdQflkea  of  hU  S<% 
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the  only  appointed  Saviour,  are  known,  and  desj)ised  and  neg- 
lected. It  is  the  gospel  alone  that  is  (htf  powei'  of  God  to  salva-r 
tion.  If  the  prophets  will  not  stand  in  his  counsel^  nor  cause 
the  people  to  hear  his  worJty  they  will  never  be  able  to  turn 
Israel  /'rom  the  iniqniti/  of  their  waj/Sy  nor  the  evil  of  their  do^ 
ings ;   Jer.  xJiLiii.  22. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  advice,  that  the 
peculiar  doctrines  and  discoveries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  were 
pecessary  to  be  published  in  a  more  large  and  particular  man« 
ner,  at  the  first  institution  of  our  religion,  and  to  be  insisted 
up<in  with  greater  frequency  among  the  Jews,  and  especially 
among  the  Gentiles,  who  before  were  unaccpiainted  with  th& 
name,  the  history  and  the  several  offices  of  the  blessed  Jesus: 
but  there  is  nonsuch  need  of  repeating  them  in  chriMtian  countries, 
where  people  are  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  Gody  the  Saviour  of  the  world:  and  there* 
fore  it  is  more  needful  in  our  land  to  preach  upon  the  natural 
duties  of  piety  to\%^rds  God,  of  justice  and  truth  and  goodnesa 
toward  our  neight)Our,  and  sel.'-governuient  and  sobriety  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  And  this  may  be  done  with  good  success 
amoug  the  people,  upon  the  plain  principles  and  motives  which 
arise  Iroui  the  very  nature  of  things,  from  the  beauty  and  ex- 
pellency  of  virtue,  and  its  tendency  to  make  all  men  happy,  and 
the  natural  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  mischiefs  that  attend  it. 
But  give  me  leave  to  answca*  this  objection  with  these  three  or 
four  enquU'ies ; 

First,  Was  it  not  the  special  desisrn  of  tliese  doctrines  of 
Christ,  when  they  were  first  graciously  communicated  to  ttie 
world,  to  reform  the  vices  of  mankiud  which  reason  could  not 
reform,  and  to  restore  the  world  to  piety  and  virtue,  for  which 
the  ppwers  of  reason  appeared  so  feeble  and  impotent  ?  The 
nations  of  the  earth  had  made  long  and  fruitless  essays,  what 
the  light  of  nature  and  philosophy  would  do,  to  bring  wander- 
ing degenerate  man  back  again  to  his  Maker:  fruitless  and  long 
essays  indeed,  when  after  some  thousands  of  years  the  world> 
who  had  forgotten  their  Maker  and  his  laws,  still  run  further 
from  God,  and  plunged  themselves  into  all  abominable  impieties 
and  corrupt  practices !  Now  if  the  all- wise  God  saw  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  to  be  so  fit  and  happy  an  instrument,  for  the  recovery 
of  wretched  man  to  religion  and  morality ;  if  he  furnished  his 
apostles  with  these  doctrines  for  this  very  purpose,  and  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  them  as  his  own  appointment,  why 
fthould  we  not  sup|M>se,  that  this  gospel  is  still  as  fit  in  its  own  na- 
ture for  the  same  purposes  as  it  was  at  first  ?  And  why  may  wo 
not  hope,  the  same  heavenly  blessing  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
main upon  it,  for  these  purposes,  to  the  end  of  the  world? 
While  ffe  introduce  these  divine  topics,  drawn  frota  Iha  ^v^V 
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cf  Christ,  to  enforce  piety  and  vir^tae  upon  the  consciencet  of 
men  ;  God  forbid  that  we  should  abandon  those  arguments, 
.  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  human  reason  :  The 
gospel  does  by  no  means  exclude  them,  but  clears  and  enli^eni 
and  advances  them  all ;  and  gives  them  ten-fold  power  for  ths 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  blessed  apostles 
themselves,  sometimes  made  use  of  them ;  and  they  may  be 
qiread  abroad  in  a  rich  variety,  by  every  preacher  of  the  gospel 
to  much  better  purpose,  than  a  8eneca  or  an  Epictetus  coaM 
display  them. .  All  kind  of  efforts  are  necessary,  and  every  sort 
of  weapon  may  be  used  in  its  proper  place,  to  make  assaults 
lipou  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  hot  it  is  evi« 
dent,  that  the  divine  principles  and  motives  of  Christianity  were 
sent  us  down  from  heaven,  as  more  soverrign  renaedies  for  the 
mortal  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  far  more  etfectualiy  for  the  re- 
formation of  mankind. 

Secondly,  If  the  beautiful  ideas  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  it  to  make, men  happy,  be  such  sufficient 
motives  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it,  I  would  enquire,  why  wu 
not  the  Gentile  world  reformed  without  the  gospel  ?  Why  were 
the  polite  and  knowing  nations  so  abominably  and^almost  univer« 
sally  sunk  into  shameful  vices  ?  Why  did  not  the  self-suffideot 
reward  of  virtue  constrain  greater  numbers  of  mankind  to  change 
their  manners,  and  to  practise  good  morality  ?  If  this  had  been 
the  best  and  most  effectual  way,  or  changing  the  hearts  and  of 
reforming  the  profligate  lives  of  men,  why  was  not  St.  Paul 
tent  only  or  chiefly  with  these  principles  and  instructions  of  res* 
ton,  to  talk  of  the  divine  beautv  of  religfon  and  excellency  of 
irirtoe  amongst  them,  and  the  advantages  that  it  brooght  iito 
bmnan  society  and  private  life?  What  need  was  there  that  be 
ihould  be  commissioned  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of 
Christy  and  the  love  of  the  Son  of  God  descendinj^  from  heaven 
^  die  for  sinners  ?  What  makes  him  dwell  so  much  upon  the 
recovery  of  a  sinful  world  to  God,  by  (he  atonement  and  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  as  a  means  and  motive  to  persuade 
ainners  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God  f  Why 
are  the  evangelic  topics  so  often  insisted  on,  and  represented  in 
Ivcly  language,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  piety,  and 
as  a  guard  against  sin  ?  What  need  had  he  of  the  hi^ory  of 
a  crucified  Son  of  God  rising  fram  the  dead,  ascending  to  hea» 
Ten,  Sitting  at  the  right-hand  of  Gody  interceding  for  sbmersy 
and  governing  the  world,  in  order  to  reform  mankind  from  vice 
and  impiety  ?  Why  does  the  scripture  tell  us,  that  the  hearts 
df  men  are  to  be  purified  by  faith,  that  believing  on  the  Son 
itf  God,  is  the  way  to  get  the  victory  over  the  world  V  Whst 
nerd  was  lUere  ftv^X  %V  Y%.>A  >^W3W  Vsa^V  mv  tfeajt  our  sins 
nre  to   be  morV\&e4  *va  u%^  Vj  ^^  «»8to»Rfc   ^  ^^"^^ 
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Spirit,  or' that  3f,  Peter  or  St.  John  should  tell  us,  that  tve 
must  be  born  again  and  made  new  creatures  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  by  this  blessed  Spirit  and  its  influences  ?  Were  all 
these  doctrines  so  needful  in  the  primitive  days,  and  attended 
with  such  illustrious  and  divine  success^  and  arc  they  grown  use* 
teas  and  needless  now. 

Let  me  enquire  in  the  third  place.  Are  all  tlic  hearers  tliat 
make  up  our  public  assemblies,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  the  gospel  in  our  day,  that  tliey  have  no  need 
to  be  taught  them  r  Have  they  all  enjoyed  so  happy  an  education 
from  their  infancy,  as  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religiony  and  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  faith,  which  arc  so  ne- 
cessary to  restore  sinners  to  a  divine  life  ?  Po  they  so  much  as 
Iinow  that  they  are  by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  And 
do  they  know  how  to  apply  those  vital  truths  to  the  blessed  pur- 
poses of  godliness  ?  I  am  sure  when  we  make  particular  en- 
quiries, we  find  many  of  them  ignorant  enough  both  of  thcra« 
selves  and  their  Sa,viour,  and  they  have  need  to  be  taught, 
fhe  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  (iod,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

Shall  I  enquire  yet  further,  Is  this  a  day  when  we  should 
leave  the  pecufiar  articles  of  the  religion. of  Uhrist,  out  of  our 
niinistrations,  wiien  the  truth  of  them  is  boldly  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  denied  by  such  multitudes  who  dwell  among  us  r     Is 
^lis  a  proper  time  for  us  to  forget  the  name  of  Christ  in  our  pub- 
lic labours,  wlien   tlie  witty  talents  and   reasonings  of  men  join 
fogetfier,  and  labour  hard  to  cast  out  his  sacred  name  with  con- 
tempt and  scorn  ?     Is  it  so  seasonable  a  practice  in  this  age  to 
peglept  t|iese  evangelic  themes,  and  to  preach  up  virtue,  with- 
put  the  special  principles   and  motives,  with  which  Christ  has 
furnished  us,  when  there  are  such  numbers  amongst  us  who  are 
food  of  heathenism,  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  it  again 
into  a  christian  country,  and  to  spread  the  poison  of  infidelity 
through  a  nation  called  by  his  name  ?     If  this  be  our  i>ractice, 
pur  hearers  will  begin  to  think  indeed,  that  infidels  may  have 
•ome  reason  on  their  side,  and  that  the  glorious  doctrines  of  tli^ 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  not  so  necessary  as  our  fathers  thought 
^em^  while  they  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  pulpit,  no  use 
pf  them  in  our  discourses  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month 
(o  month,  and  yet  we  profess  to  preach  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Will  thi9  be  our  glory  to  imitate  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  to 
4rop  the  gos|)el  of  the  Son  of  God  ?     To  oe  complimented  by 
unbelieTers  as  men  of  superior  sense  and  as  deep  reasoners, 
while  we  abandon  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  starve  the  souls  of 
our  hearers,  by  neglecting  to  distribute  to  them  this  bread  of 
life  which  came  down  from  heaven  ?      O  let  us  who  are  his 
niinisters  remember   the  last   words  of  our    departing  Lord ; 
Go,  preach  the  gospel   to  every  nation  :  he  that  believeth  and 
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is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  and  he  that  believeth  noi  shall  k 
damned;  andloy  I  am  uith  you  alway,  to  the  end  of  the  tsror/d; 
Mark  xvi  15,  16.  Mat.  xx\iii.  20.  Let  us  fulfil  the  coiDmand, 
let  us  publish  the  threateiiiog  with  the  promise^  and  let  us  wail 
for  the  attendant  blessing. 

Wheresoever  this  gospel  is  published  with  clear  and  proper 
eTideucc,  the  belief  of  it  is  made  necessary  to  salvation,  and  it 
is  part  of  the  commission  of  ministers  to  make  knomi  this  to 
the  people :  nor  is  (here  any  thing  else  which  can  stand  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  this  gospel,  or  attain  tho^e  happy  purposes 
for  which  this  holy  institution  was  designed.  Unless  therefore 
you  have  such  an  high  este^Mn  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  such 
a  sense  of  its  divine  worth  and  power,  as  to  take  it  along  with 
you  when  you  desire  to  save  souls,  you  had  better  lay  down  the 
ministry  and  abandon  your  sacred  profession  ;  for  you  will  but 
spend  your  strength  for  nought^  and  waste  j^our  breath  in  vain 
aedamations  :  you  will  neither  save  your  own  souly  nor  them  that 
hear  you;  and  you  will  have  a  terrible  account  to  give  at  the 
last  day,  what  you  have  done  with  this  gospel  which  was  entnist- 
ed  witli  you,  for  the  salvation  of  men  :  i/ou  have  hid  this  divine 
talent  in  the  earth,  yon  have  traded  entirely  with  your  own  stock, 
you  have  compassed  yourself  about  zcith  sparks  of  light  of  your 
own  kindlings  and  you  must  lie  doun  in  sorrow  fcith  eternal  loss. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  brother  and  friend,  and  you,  my  be- 
loved and  honoured  brethren  in  the  ministry,  forgive  me,  if  I 
have  indulged  too  much  vehemence  in  this  part  of  my  discourse ; 
if  I  have  given  too  great  a  loose  to  pathetic  language  on  this 
needful  subject.  I  doubt  not  but  your  own  consciences  bear  roe 
witness  that  this  elevated  voice,  is  not  the  voice  of  reproof  but 
of  friendly  warning ;  and,  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  all  join 
witli  me  in  this  seyitiment,  that  if  ever  we  are  so  happy  as  to  re- 
form the  lives  of  our  hearers,  to  convert  their  hearts  to  God  and 
to  train  them  up  for  heaven,  it  must  be  done  by  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  of  C^hrist.  On  the  occasion  of  such  an  head  of  advice, 
therefore,  I  assure  myself  you  will  forgive  these  warm  emotions 
of  spirit,  ('an  there  be  any  juster  cause  or  season  to  exert  fer- 
vour and  zeal,  than  while  we  are  pleading  for  the  name  and 
honour  and  kingdom  of  our  adored  Jesns  ?  Let  him  live,  let 
him  reign  for  ever  on  his  tlirone  of  glory  ;  let  him  live  upon  our 
lips,  and  reign  in  all  our  ruinistrutions  :  let  him  live  in  tlie  hearts 
of  all  our  hearers  ;  let  him  live  and  reign  through  Great  Britain 
and  through  all  the  nations,  till  iniquity  be  subdued,  till  the  king- 
dom of  Satan  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  world  arc  become 
willing  subjects  to  the  sceptre  of  his  grace  !  Thus  have  I  finish- 
ed my  third  exhortation  relating  to  the  preparation  of  your  ser- 
mons for  the  pulpit. 

IV.  In  adv\re«s\iig  \our  ^\^c<i\\x^^  v^  -^wnx  Vvfiarers,  remcm- 
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r  to  distinfl^iish  the  different  characters  of  sainfa  and  sinners, 
$  converted  and  the  unconverted,  the  sincere  christian  and  tlie 
'mal  professor,  the  stupid  and  the  awakened,  the  diligent  and 
eksliding,  the  fearful  or  humble  soul,  and  the  obstinate  and 
esumptuous  :  and  in  various  seasons  introduce  a  word  for  each 
them.  Thus  you  will  divide  the  zpord  of  God  aright^  and 
d  give  to  every  one  their  portion ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  The  gene- 
I  way  of  speaking  to  all  persons  in  one  view  and  under  one 
aracter,  as  though  all  your  hearers  were  certainly  true  cfarts- 
ns  and  converted  already,  and  wanted  only  a  little  further  re- 
rmation  of  heart  and  life,  is  too  common  In  the  world,  but  I 
ok  it  is  a  dangerous  way  of  preaching :  it  hath  a  powerful 
d  unhappy  tendency  to  lull  unregenerate  sinners  asleep  in 
;urity,  to  natter  and  deceive  them  with  dreams  of  happiness,  . 
d  make  their  consciences  easy  without  a  real  conversioB  of 
art  to  God. 

Let  your  heare|p  know  that  there  is  a  vast  and  unspeakable 
Terence  betwixt  a  saint  and  a  sinner,  one  in  Christ  ana  one  out 

Christ ;  between  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  state  of  corrupt  ^ 
tare  or  unrenewed,  and  one  that  is  in  a  state  of  grace  and  re- 
wed  to  faith  and  holiness ;  between  one  who   is  only  bom  of 
Tjltsh  and  is  a  child  of  wrathy    and  one  who  is  born  agaiHy 

born  of  the  spirit,  and  is  become  a  child  of  God,  a  mem- 
r  of  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  heaven.  Let  them  know  that  this 
lUnction  is  great  and  necessary  ;  and  it  is  not  made  (as  some 
ive  imagined)  by  tlie  water  of  baptism,  but  by  the  o|)eration8 

the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  by 
eir  diligent  attendance  on  all  the  appointed  meakis  and  methods 

converting  grace.  It  is  a  most  real  change  and  of  infinite 
iportance,  and  however  it  has  been  derided  by  men,  it  is  glo- 
oua  in  tlie  eyes  of  God,  and  it  will  he  made  to  appear  so  at  the 
St  day  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels  :  but  it  will  bring  with  it 
finite  terror  to  those,  who  thought  themselves  safe  in  a  commoii 
irclesa  profession  of  christianitv,  without  any  inward  and  di- 
ne change  of  heart.  That  little  treatise  written  by  the  learned 
[r*  John  Jennings  concerning  tlie  preaching  of  Christ  and  ex- 
erimental  preaching,' has  many  valuable  lunts  relating  to  these 
vo  last  particulars  of  my  exhortation. 

V.  Lead  your  hearers  wisely  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
■uth,  and  teach  them  to  build  their  faith  upon  solid  grounds. 
iCt  them  first  know  why  they  are  christians,  that  they  may  be 
rmly  established  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  religion  cf 
Christ ;  that  they  may  be  guarded  against  all  the  assaults  of  temp- 
ition  and  infidelity  in  this  evil  day,  and  may  be  able  to  render  a 
ta9on  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  :  furnish  them  with  arguments 
1  opposition  to  the  rude  cavils  and  blasphemies,  which  are  fre- 
uently  thrown  out  in  the  worlds  against  the  name  and  doctrines 
f  the  holy  Jesus. 
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Then  let  fiie  gresl,  Ibe  aoit  ioyirteit  aadMmit  ft^eiegy 
•rlidee  of  our  religion,  be  eel  before  jmr.heareni  in  tbeir  hind 
Ight  Cottvej  tliea  into  ibe  undcnlendingt  nf  thoee  nf  mninml 
ki^fmiijf  by  oondeneendjng  aoneliaini  .to  Hiin  nnil  ftoiiBnr  ■•« 
dibdi  of  iueiBch ;  prove  ibee^  important  diMlrlnee  mad  dprtiae  to 
Umb  by  ell  proper  roMone  end  aigunento  e  but  no  to  the  toiro- 
4ndng  of  ooalroTenijeft  into  the  pnlpit^  bn  oel  ibnd  of .  ily  nor 
freqneni  in  it :  in  your  ooninoB  oooreo'  of  prneehing  nmii  dlii^ 
pntei^  eepeoiniry  obonft  tUnge  nf  teen  unpnrtoneB,  without  on 
nppomit  call  of  pmtidenoe.  Botgyne  oontrof  eroiee  frnipient> 
k  introdnned  witbont  imI  neoeniity,  boTo  to  nnhnppy  ten- 
ieneyto  bark  the  efnirit  pf  true  godhneeey  bothinthip  hcArtoof 
nreochero  owihettEm;  ITbn»it«7.  And hoYo a oere of  lay* 
mg  too  umdk  etreoii  on  thn  peoufiar  notions  nml  Icrma  and 
phraairii^  fit  tto  little  aecto  and  partiea  in  ehrntianity ;  takn  heal 
that  you  do  not  make  your  hearers  bigots  and  nnoharitaM^ 
irbUcr  yoi|  endeavour  to  majke  them  knowip^hristiana.  Estab* 
Bob  then  in  all  the  dikf  and  most  importsiKiticlsa  nf  thn  ns- 
n4  of  Cbriit»  without  endeavouring  to  ren^'  thnae  who  Sibr 
finun  you  odious  in  the  sight  of  your  hearers.  Whensoever  you 
are  ooostrained  to  declare  your  disapprobation  of  particulir 
"dpinionsi  keep  up  and  manifest  your  bye  to  the  persons  of  tbote 
wiio  espouse  them,  and  especially  if  they  are  persons  of  virtue 
and  piety. 

VI.  Do  not  content  yourself  to  oompose  a  sermon  of  mere 
.doctrinal  truths  and  articles  of  belief^  but  into  every  sermon  (if 
possible)  bring  something  {Nradlioal.  It  is  true,  knowledge  it 
the  foundation  of  practice ;  the  hnad  must  be  furnished  vritb  s 
degree  of  knowledge,  oi^  the  heart  cannot  bo  sood :  but  take 
heed  that  dry  s)>cculationa  and  mere  schemes  of  orthodoxyi  do 
not  tidee  up  too  large  a  part  of  your  oomposurea  ;  and  be  sore 
to  impress  it  frequently  on  your  hearers,  tliat  holineas  ia  the  grest 
end  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  much  more  value  than  the  soli- 
Umest  speculations ;  nor  is  there  any  doctrine,  but  what  requirei, 
soipe  correspondent  practice  of  piety  or  virtue.  And  among  tiM 
practical  parts  of  Christianity,  sometimes  make  it  your  bmuiien 
to  insist  on  those  subjects  which  are  inward  and  sfMritoal,  and 
which  go  by  the  name  of  experimental  religion.  Now  and  thea 
take  such  themes  as  these,  (viz.)  the  first  nwakeninn  of  the 
conscience  of  a  sinner  by  some  special  and  awful  providfence,  by 
aome  particular  passages  in  the  word  of  God,  in  pious  writings, 
pr  puolic  sermons,  ttie  inward  terrora  of  mind  and  fenra  of  w 
wrath  of  God,  which  sometimes  accompany  8i|<di  awakenings ; 
tlie  temptations  which  arise  to  divert  the  mind  frpm  them,  and 
to  soothe  up  the  sinner  in  tlie  course  of  his  iniouitiea^  the  inward 
conflicts  of  the  spirit  in  these  seasons,  the  methods  of  relief  under 
such  temptations,  the  arguments  that  ipey  fi^  the  heart  and 
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n  for  God  ^gaiDit  all  the  eatieeroeiits  %wi  oppcMhioos  of  die 
irld ;  tbe  labours  of  ilie  eonscienoe  iuctualiog  between  boiie 
d  fear ;  the  ritiii^^  aad  working  ^f  iodwclliog  ain  ui  tbc  bearty 
3  subtle  excuses  framed  by  the  flesh  ik>r  the  hidulgcoee  of  it ; 
'peace  of  God  derived  from  the  g^pel  idhiyiiig  the  iuward 
*ror8  of  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt ;  the  victories  obtained 
er  strong  corruptions  and  powerful  temptations,  by  the  faith 
unseen  things,  by  repeated  addresses  to  God  im  praver^ 
trusting  in  Jesus  the  great  Mediator,  who  i$  made  of  lied 
us  witdom  and  righUou$ne$s^  sauctijtcalion  and  redempiiotL 

While  you  are  treating  on  these  subjects^  give  me  leaire  to 
t  you  again  in  mind,  that  it  will  sometimes  have  a  very  hapjif 
luence  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  to  speak  what  yoU  have  learnt 
>m  your  own  experience,  though  tliere  is  no  need  that  yoa 
ould  tell  them  publicly  it  is  your  own  :  you  may  inform  tlieos 
lat  you  borrowed  from  your  own  observation,  and  from  the  ejc- 
rience  of  christians,  ancient  or  modern,  who  have  patseil 
rough  the  same  trials,  who  have  wrestled  with  the  same  oor« 
ptions  of  nature,  who  have  grappled  with  the  same  difl^ulticsp 
d  at  last  have  been  made  conquerors  over  the  same  tempta- 
>ns.  jl$  face  aruwers  face  in  the  glass,  so  the  heart  of  ««e 
an  answers  to  another  ;  and  the  workings  of  the  different  pria- 
)lefi  of  flesh  and  spirit,  corrupt  nature  and  renewing  graces 
ive  a  great  deal  of  resemblance  iu  the  hearts  of  different  per* 
ria  who  have  passed  through  tliem.  This  sort  of  instruction 
awn  from  just  and  solid  experience,  will  animate  aad  encou* 
ge  the  young  christian,  that  begins  to  shake  off  (he  slavery  ef 
n,  and  to  set  bis  face  toward  heaven  :  this  wiU  make  it  appear 
at  religion  is  no  impracticable  thing :  it  will  establish  and  eooi- 
rt  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  excite  them  with  new 
gour  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  faith  and  holiness ;  it  will  raise  a 
sdfast  courage  and  hope,  and  will  generally  obtain  a  most 
ippy  effect  qpon  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  beyond  all  that  yon 
n  say  to  tliem  from  principles  of  mere  reasoning  and  dry  s|>e- 
ilation  ;  and  especially  where  you  have  the  concurrent  expert* 
ice  of  any  scriptural  examples. 

VII.  Whether  you  are  discouring  of  doctrine  or  duty,  take 
*eat  care  that  you  impose  nothing  on  your  hearers,  either  as  a 
atter  of  faith  or  practice,  but  what  your  Lord  and  Master 
hrist  Jesus  has  imposed.  These  are  tbe  limits  of  the  commis^ 
»n  which  Christ  gave  to  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  Mat« 
Lviii.  19,20.  Go  disciple  all  tiotionsy  baptizing  ihem  vihowre 
tiling  to  become  my  disciples,  and  teach  them  to  observe  what-' 
fver  I  have  commanded  you.  He  has  not  given  leave  to  his 
inisters,  whether  separate  in  their  single  congregations,  or 
lited  in  synods  or  councils,  the  least  degree  of  power  to  appoint 
le  new  article  of  faith^  nor  to  enjoin  any  new  sort  of  devotion 


but  what  he  hintelf  hti  frfeMied  iiid  «l^}oiMd.  HlM  TM^t^Hr 
anWerad  rqproMh,  there  is  ■ceroe  uy  piity  of  flllrrinftB%  liF 
hetb  been  too  reedy  to  impoee  some  doetriMS  upon  fli^' bdkf  of 
tbrtr  proeelytee,  which  Ciiriet  hunoi  inpoelBd,  or  to  reqfUrocf 
them  some  precdece  or  eome  ebetineBoei^  dbdut  mcMs  dr^'^IlM^'^ 
or  thingi  indifltreDt  whhsh  Chnet  hee  int  re^flibML  It  h  W 
oteaming  poww,  that  hes  turned  ohftaliaidty  Into  in  ImaArriP 
ahepesi  and  every  one  of  them  in  aome  degree  nnliko  the^orik' 
oiwgoipd*  It  ia  tUa  haa  brought  ui  nil  the  aupefethloiia  Mi* 
iooleriea,  the  aplendid  Tonitieay  the  oaeleaa  anateritiea  nnd  the 
diikUah  triflea  or  the  .Greek  ind  Romnn  drarbhea ;  nnd  H  ia  tlna 
hairtoo  fiur  corrupted  the  pnrity  nnd  defaced  the  beauty  of  UMMtaf  ^ 
thoae  chnrehea  who  boaal  'of  rcfimnation^  nnd  wenr  the  protea- 
Innt  nmme. 

Now  to  diaoourage  nnd  deter  na  all  from  aneh  preaomption : 
kt  oa  remember  that  thia  impoaibg  apirit  ban  generally  firand  it 
necepnry  to  aupportita  oommanda  with  penaltiea  nndperaeentiOBi. 
Hence  proceed  the'impriaonmenta  nnd  raurdera,  tne  cruc^e% 
the  tortureay  and  the  wild  and  bloody  fury  that  baa  rnvngedtiie 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  cast  a  foul  and  laating  blot  and 
infamy,  upon  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jeaua.  Bleaaed  Jeans! 
when  shall  this  stain  be  washed  out  from  thy  religion,  nnd  this 
scandal  die  ?  If  we  survey  the  persecuting  laws  and  edicta  that 
have  been  framed  and  executcftl  in  Great-Britain,  or  in  foreiga 
nations,  in  ancient  or  later  times,  we  shall  seMoni  find  that  tiie 
plain  and  explicit  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel  have  been 
guarded  with  these  terrors :  but  it  is  the  wretched  inven* 
tions  of  men,  it  is  the  institutions  of  priests,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  kings,  (all  which  have  been  mere  ndditions  to 
the  word  of  God)  that  have  had  the  honour,  shall  I  aay,  or 
the  infamy  to  be  thua  guarded  with  bloody  acTeritfea,  and 
with  engines  of  death.  It  is  the  absolute  determination  of  men, 
upon  some  points  which  Christ  has  not  plainly  determined ;  it  is 
aome  forma  of  pretended  orthodoxy  which  acripture  knows 
notiiing  of,  or  at  feast  which  the  word  of  Qod  haa  not  made  ne- 
cessary to  our  faith  ;  it  is  some  ceremoniea  or  modea  of  worrilip, 
which  Christ  and  hia  apostles  never  commanded,  that  have  gene- 
rally been  the  shameful  occasion  of  exoommunicationa,  and 
prisons,  of  banishments  and  martyrdoms.  See  to  it  therefore 
with  a  holy  and  religious  care,  when  you  dictate  any  thing  to 
your  hearers  as  necessary  to  .be  believed  or  practised,  thai 
you  have  the  plain  and  evident  direction  of  acripture  to  aop- 
port  you  in  it. 

It  U  this  corrupt  mixture  of  human  opinions,  and  human 
ibrms  of  divine  service,  that  has  so  disguised  the  pure  rcligiim 
of  the  goi^pol,  as  lo  teiuv>t  the  deist  to  reuounce  it  entirely.    The 
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Mre  rdi^m  of  Jetiit  has  di? ine  charoM  in  it,  and  is,  like  tiia 
mothor,  altogether  lovely :  ^ut  when  on  one  liaml  it  is  corrupted 
nd  debased,  by  new  doctrines  foisted  into  our  creed,  and  new 
iDjrateriea  which  men  have  invented  to  overload  our  faiih ;  whea 
rt  ia  incanibered  by  new  rituah  of  worship^  or  imposed  rules  and 
practices  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  holy  scripture  has  not 
enjoined ;  when  men  make  articles  of  faith,  which  are  no  wher« 
pUolj  revealed  ;  when  they  pronounce  that  to  be  a  sin,  which 
Ood  hath  no  wiiere  forbidden,  and  appoint  that  to  be  a  dutj 
winch  God  hath  never  commanded,  (which  1  take  to  be  the  very 
Datare  of  superstition)  it  casts  such  a  veil  of  deformity  over  the 
beauties  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  men  of^reasoa 
Kart  at  it,  and  pronounce  against  it.  While  we  hold  forth  this 
ioufuaed  mass  and  mixture  oi' things  divine  and  human,  and  call 
t  the  religion  of  Christ,  we  tempt  the  men  of  infidelity  to  estab« 
iah  themselves  in  their  unbelief;  and  they  will  hardly  now  givo 
.  fftTourable  hearing  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  becauso 
ley  have  been  so  much  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  it,  in  a  cor- 
iipt  and  superstitious  dress. 

But  in  this  state  of  frailty  and  imperfection,  dangers  attend 
a  on  either  hand.    As  we  must  t:;ke  heed,  that  we  do  not  add 
le  ifancies  of  men  to  our  divine  religion,  so  we  should  take  equal 
&re,  that  we  do  not  curtail  the  appointments  of  Christ.     With 
sacred  vigilance  and  zeal,  we  shonld  maintain  the  plain,  ex* 
resa,   and  necessary  articles,  that  we  find  evidently  wrhten  in 
le  word  of  Chid,  and  suffer  none  of  them  to  be  lost  through 
ur  default  The  world  has  been  so  long  imposed  upon,  by  theso 
immeful  additions  of  men  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  tiiat  they  seem 
)W  to  be  resolved  to  bear  them   no  longer.     But  they  are  un- 
appily  running  into  another  extreme  :  because  several  sects  and 
irtiea  of  christians  have  tacked  on   so  many  false  and  unbe-* 
Miiing  ornaments  to  christianitv,  they  resolve  to  deliver  her 
om   these  disguises ;  but  while  they  are  parine  off  all  thia 
ireign  trumpery,  they  too  often  cnt  her  to  the  quicK,  and  some- 
nnea  let  out  her  life-blood,  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  and  mum 
?r  of  her  very  limbs  and  vital  parts.     Because  so  many  irra« 
onal  notions  and  follies  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  christian 
;henie,  it  is  now  a  modish  humour  of  the  age  to  renounce  al« 
[oai  every  thing  that  reason  doth  not  discover,  and  to  redueo 
iriatianity  itself  to  little  more,  than  the  light  of  nature  and  tha 
dates  of  reason.    And  under  this  sort  of  influence^  there  are 
»nne  who  are  believers  of  the  bible  and  the  divine  misshsn  of 
liriat,  and  dare  not  renounce  the  gospel  itseM ;  jet  they  iat)sr« 
'ct  some  of  the  |)eculiar  and  express  doctrines  of  it,  into  so  po9r, 
» narrow,  and  so  jejune  a  meaning,  thatthay  BuSer  iwt  little  to 
imain,  beyond  the  articles  of  natural  religion*    ThlP  laadaaooia 
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<ff  the  letvned  tnd  polite  umii of  tho  ■«  to  espkua  tway  tte»» 
orifiee  and  the  fttonemait  mede  for  oar  not  by  the  death  of  Chintz 
end  to  bereave  our  religion  of  the  ordinar j  aida  of  tbe  Hdf 
Spirit^  both  which  are  so  plainly  and  OEpranly  reTealedy  and  la 
frequently  repeated  in  the  New  Teat^unent,  and  which  ara  two  of 
the  diief  glories  Of  the  blessed  goqMU  and  which  Mr&apa  are 
t^o  of  the  chirf  uses  of  those  sacrad  nmaatn^of  tke  Son  mni  ike 
Hol^  Spirit^  into  which  we  are  bapti^Bed.    It  is  thia  Yery  huBoor 
that  periuades  some  persona,  to.  reduce  the  iqjary  and  misdHrf 
that  we  have  sustained  by  the  stn  and  fidl  of  Adam^to  ao  sigirt 
a  bruise  and  so  inconpicferable  a  woundi  that  a  amall  matter  of 
grace  is.  needful  for  our  recovery  ;    and  accordingly  thay  impo- 
terish  the  rich  and  admirable  remedy  of  this  gospel,  to  a  very 
culpable  degree,  supposing  no  more  tobeneoesaary  finrthere* 
itoration  of  man,  than  those  few  ingredients,  which  in  their 
d|nnion,  make  up  the  whole  composition;    Heooe  it  oomes  to 
pass,  that  the  doctrine  of  r^^eration^  or  an  entire  ohaage  of 
corrupt  nature  by  a  principle  of  divine  grace,  is  almost  loat  ootof 
their  Christianity  ;  or  at  least  they  suppose  renevring  grace  and 
sanclificatiou  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit  ana  his  assistances,  to  carry 
nothing  more  in  them   than  the  outward  divine  messages  and 
discoveries  of  grace  made  and  attested  by  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  to  tlic  cliristian  world.  This  is  a  dangerous  extreme 
on  the  otiicr  hand  ;  I  hope  it  will  never  obtain  amorfgst  us  pro- 
testant  dissenters  :  but  since  it  is  a  fashionable  error,  you  ought 
to  set  a  stricter  guard  against  it.    As  he  that  adds  er  taket  awav 
from  the  words  of  (he  prtfphecy  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book  qfCw^ 
is  left  under  a  curse  i  Rev.  xxii.  18, 19.  so  we  should  set  a  boly 
guard  u|>on  ourselves,  lest  we  add  any  thing  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  or  take  any  thing  from  it,  lest  we  expose  ourselves  to 
tbe  same  divine  indignation. 

To  avoid  both  these  extremes,  permit  me  to  give  this  gene- 
ral word  of  advice,  and  may  God  enable  me  to  take  it  myself, 
(via.)  That  in  all  our  ministrations  we  keep  a  constant  anci  reli- 
gious eye  upon  tbe  boly  scripture,  that  in  the  necessary  and  most 
important  points  of  doctriue  or  duty,  we  may  teach  our  hearen 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tbe-  scripture  teaches.  Our  great 
business  is  to  expound  scripture,  and  enforce  the  word  of  Ood 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  :  when  therefore  we  expbin 
tbe  great  and  necessary  points  of  the  gospel  contained  in  anyone 
scripture,  let  us  do  it  as  much  as  possible  by  bringing  other  parts 
of  scripture  into  the  same  view,  tliat  tbe  word  of  God  may  be  a 
comment  on  itself.  When  we  have  occasion  to  make  inferences 
from  it,  let  us  take  care  that  tlie  connexion  of  them  be  strong 
and*  evident,  and  that  they  lie  not  far  off  at  a  dist|mce,  for  ia 
very  distant  inferences  we  are  more  liable  to  mistake.  Wben  we 
are  delivering  our  own  best  opinions  concerning  divine  snbjecCs, 
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tnd  giving  our  advice  upon  matters  which  are  not  so  evidently 
and  80  expressly  revealed,  let  us  practise  th^  modesty  of  the  blea- 
ted apostle  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10, 12,  25,  &c.  Ispeak  this  by  per-- 
mission  or  advice,  and  fiot  of  commandment  :*  //  is  I  speak  it^ 
and  not  the  Lord :  I  have  no  plain  commandment  of  the  Lord 
about  it,  yet  I  give  mt/ Judgment  as  one  that  has  obtained  mercif 
of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful:  I  suppose  therefore  that  in  the  present 
case,  this  is  good  to  be  practised,  or  that  to  be  avoided  :  judge  ye 
within  yourselves,  whether  what  Ispeak  be  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God ;  1  Cor.  xi.  13. 

VIII.  Remember  that  you  have  to  do  with  the  understand* 
ing,  reason  and  memory  of  man,  with  the  heart  and  conscience, 
with  the  will  and  affections  ;  and  therefore  you  must  use  every 
method  of  speech,  wliich  may  be  most  proper  to  engage  and  em- 
ploy, each  of  these  faculties  or  powers  of  human  nature,  on  the 
aide  of  religion  and  in  the  interests  of  Ood  and  the  gospel.  Your 
first  business  is  with  the  understanding,  to  make  even  the  lower 
parts  of  your  auditory  know  what  you  mean.  Endeavour  there- 
fore to  find  out  ail  the  clearest  and  most.easy  forms  of  speech,  to 
convey  divine  truths  into  the  minds  of  men.  Seek  to  obtain  a 
perspicuous  style  and  a  clear  and  distinct  manner  of  speaking, 
that  you  may  effectually  impress  the  understanding,  while  you 
pronounce  the  words ;  that  you  may  so  exactly  imprint  on  the 
mind  of  the  hearers,  the  same  ideas  which  you  yourself  have 
conceived,  that  they  may  never  mistake  vour  meaning!  This 
talent  is  sooner  attained  in  younger  years,  by  having  some  judi- 
cious friend  .to  hear  or  read  over  your  discoui*ses,  and  inform  you 
where  perspicuity  is  wanting  in  your  language,  and  where  the 
hearers  may  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  your  sense.  For  want  of 
this,  .some  young  preachers  have  fixed  themselves  in  such  an 
obscure  way  of  writing  and  talking,  as  hath  verv  much  prevent- 
ed their  hearers  from  obtaining  distinct  ideas  oi  their  discourse. 
And  if  a  man  gets  such  an  unhappy  habit  he  will  be  sometimes 
talking  to  the  air,  and  make  the  people  stare  at  him,  as  though 
he  were  speaking  some  unknown  language. 

Remember  you  have  to  do  with  the  reasoning  powers  of  man, 
in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  though  this  gospel  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  and  could  never  be  discovered  by  all  the 
cflbrts  of  human  reason,  yet  it  is  the  reason  of  man  must  judge 
of  several  things  relating  to  it,  (viz.)     It  is  reason  must  deter- 

*  !  know  these  expreisioni  of  the  apostle  hare  another  taro  givea  tbem  by 
•one  jndicionK  commeotaters,  (viz.)  that  the  apoblle  had  infficient  proof  of  th« 
dtr«ct.oot  which  heprononnces  ttroogly  to  be  the  commaDd*  of  Christ  from  other 
placet  of  scriptare  ;  but  thai  these  which  he  expresses  so  cautiously,  were  direc- 
tiooa  which  Christ  had  oot  elsewhere  given  ui,  but  were  made  known  to  him  by 
hH  own  special  inspiration.  I  ana  not  fully  assured  which  is  th?  true  sense,  bat 
I  imiber  tliiok  it  is  to  be  understood  as  St.  Paul's  own  private  sense  uf  tbm^f, 
who  was  a  man  favoured  with  many  inspirations. 

Q  q  2 
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mine  wliollier  the  evidence  of  its  heavenly  original  be  clear  and 
itront;  :  it  is  reason  must  jucfi^  whether  such  a  doctrin  -  or  such 
a  duty  be  contained  in  tliis  gospel,  or  may  be  justly  deduced  from 
it :  it  is  the  work  of  human  reason  to  compare  one  scripture  with 
•notlicr,  and  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of  any  particular  test  by 
tliis  means :  and  it  is  reason  also  must  g^ve  its  sentence,  whe- 
tlier  a  doctrinci  which  is  pretended  to  becontain**d  in  scripture 
be  contrary  to  the  eternal  and  unchang^eable  relations  and  reasons 
of  thhigs  ;  and  if  so,  then  reason  may  prdnounce  tliat  t\m  doe* 
trine  is  not  from  God,  or  can  be  given  us  by  divine  revelatioo. 
Reason  therefore  hath  its  office  and  proper  province,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  revelation  ;  yet  it  nmst  always  be  eonfessed,  thut  some 
)inipositions  may  be  revealed  to  us  from  heayen,  wliieb  may  be  m 
far  superior  to  the  limits  and  sphere  of  our  reasoniofil^  pcnrersia 
this  present  afeate,  tliat  hmnan  reason  ooght  not  to  rejeet  ibeai» 
because  it  cannot  futly  mderstand  them,  Bor  dearly  and  perfect* 
hr  reconcile  them ;  vnless  it  plaint v  see  a  natural  abanrdity  in 
them,  %  real  impossibility,  or  a  plain  ineonsiateiioe  with  otlur 
parts  of  divine  revelation. 

Well  then,  since  you  have  to  do  with  reasonable  creatures  in 
your  sacred  work,  let  vonr  manner  of  speaking 'be  rational,  and 
your  arj^raents  and  mfercnccs  just  and  strong  ;  that  you  may 
eflectually  convince  your  hearers  of  the  truth  of  ^vhat  you  dcliTer, 
in  your  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  And  in  your  representation 
of  things  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  men,  it  would  some- 
times be  of  special  advantage  to  have  some  power  over  the  fancy 
or  imagination  :  this  would  help  us  to  paint  our  themes  in  their 
proper  colours,  whether  of  the  alluring  or  the  forbidden  kind. 
And  now  and  then  we  should  make  use  of  both,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  idea  on  the  soul  with  happier  force  and  success. 

When  you  would  describe  any  of  the  personal  or  social  vir- 
tues of  life,  so  as  to  enforce  tlieir  practice,  set  yourself  to  display 
the  beauties  aud  excellencies  of  them,  in  their  own  agreeable  and 
lovely  forms  and  colours.  But  do  not  content  yourself  with  thit 
atone  :  this  is  not  suflicicnt  to  allure  the  degenerate  aud  sen^^uat 
wind  of  man  to  practise  them.  Few  persons  arc  of  so  happy  a 
disposition,  and  so  refined  a  genius,  as  to  be  wrought  u])on  by  the 
mere  aspect  of  t^ucli  inviting  qualities.  Eadeavour  therefore  to 
illustrate  the  virtues  by  tiieir  contrary  vices,  and  set  forth  these 
moral  misdiiofs  both  in  their  del'ornnlies  and  tlieir  dangerous  con- 
sequences, before  tlic  eyes  of  your  hearers.  Think  it  not  enough 
to  represent  to  them,  the  siiining  excellencies  of  humility  aud 
benevolence,  of  justice,  veracity,  gratitude  and  temperance  ;  bat 

1>roduce  to  bight  the  vile  features  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  spiie, 
tnavery,  falsehood,  revenge,  sei»suahty,  luxury,  and  the  rest  of 
that  cursed  truiu,  in  their  proper  (daces  aud  seasons.  Make  it 
evident,  how  coutvary  tliey  ai*e  both  to  the  law  of  Uod  aud  tbe 
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lel  of  Chriii ;  describe  them  in  all  their  several  forms,  shapesi 
•ppear«DC€s  ;  strip  them  of  tlieir  false  pretences  and  disgui- 
;  anew  liow  they  insinuate  and  exert  themselves  in  difierent 
DTeBoea  of  life,  and  diiferent  constitutions  ;  and  pursue  them 
narrowly  as  it  were  witli  a  hue  and  cry,  with  such  exact 
aiptioDS,  that  if  any  of  tliese  vices  are  indulged  by  yourhear* 

they  mav  be  fouud  out  by  strict  self-examination,  that  tlio 
iciencea  of  the  guilty  may  be  laid  under  conviction  of  sin^ 

be  set  ID  the  way  of  repentance  and  reformation. 

Whensoever  any  vice  has  found  the  way  into  our  bosoms, 
made  its  nest  there,  its  proper  and  e^il  features  and  charao* 
had  need  to  be  maVked  out  by  the  preacher  with  great  accu« 
r,  that  it  may  be  discovered  to  our  consciences  in  order  to  its 
tniction :  for  these  wretched  hearts  of  ours  are  naturally  so 
1  of  all  dieir  own  inmates,  that  they  are  too  ready  to  hido 
r  ill  qualities  from  our  own  sight  and  conviction,  and  thus 
r  cxiver  and  save  tfiera  from  the  sentence  of  mortification  and 
Ih,  which  is  denounced  against  every  sin  in  the  word  of  God. 
1  let  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  both  remember,  that  sin  must 
pursued  to  the  death,  or  else  there  is  no  life  to  the  soul.  It  is 
f  the  christian,  who  fry  the  spirit  mortifies  the  sin/ul  deeds  of 
bodu^  has  tl^  promise  of  salvaticH  and  life  ;  Rom.  viii.  Id. 
rould  be  a  happy  thing,  if  this  vivacious  and  sprightly  power 
he  fancy,  which  too  often  becomes  an  ingenious  and  success- 
temper  of  the  soul  to  guilt,  mischief  and  ruin,  might,  by  the 
of  the  preacher,  be  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
diiesa,  and  employed  for  God  and  salvation. 

ThiAk  fiirther,  that  you  should  take  some  care  also  to  engagt 
memory,  and  tiimake  it  serve  the  purposes  of  religion.  L^ 
tr  reasonings  be  never  so  forcible  and  convincing,  let  your  Ian* 
ige  be  never  so  clear  and  intelligible,  yet  if  the  whole  discourse 
le  over  the  ears  in  a  smooth  and  delightful  stream,  and  if 
hiDff  befixedin  the  memory,  the  sermon  is  in  great  danger  of 
Bg  lost  and  fruitless.  Now  to  avoid  this  danger,  I  would 
ommend  to  you  the  care  of  a  clear  and  distinct  method,  and 
this  method  appear  to  the  hearers,  by  the  division  c^  your  dis- 
iraea  into  several  plain  and  distinct  particulars,  so  that  the 
ole  mav  not  be  a  mere  loose  harangue,  without  evident  mcm-> 
%  and  Qiscemible  rests  and  pauses.  Whatsoever  proper  and 
ural  divisions  belong  to  your  subject,  mark  them  out  by  the 
Dbera  1st,  2d.  dd,  &c.  Tliis  will  aifurd  you  time  to  breathe 
(be  delivery  of  your  discourse,  and  give  your  hearers  a  short 
laon  lor  recollection  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  men- 
ned  before. 

But  in  this  maUer  Uke  care  always  to  maintain  a  happy 
Jttmt  •©  a»  never  to  arise  to  such  a  number  of  part^lars,  as 
1/  mskejour  sermon  look  like  a  tree  i\x\\  ^^  XiW^ew^vsi  n\m% 
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winter,  without  the  beaatiful  and  profitable  appearance  nl  Jeafei 
and  fruit.  Cast  the  aeheme  of  jaar  diaeoorae  into  aome  daHaol 
general  heada,  and  leaser  aabdivuiona,  in  your  firat  aketchoa  and 
indtments  of  it :  thit  will  greatly  aariat  yon  in  the  anypIiftBatiea^ 
fliia  will  help  yon  to  preaenre  a  jaat  method  throaghoot,  and 
fteoore  yon  from  repeating  the  aame  thooghta  toaoAen :  Aia  w3 
.enable  you  to  commit  your  aermon  to  your  own  meliiory  the 
better,  that  ton  may  deliver  it  with  ease,  and  it  will  gnidy 
Biaiat  the  utideratanding  aa  well  aa  the  memoi^y  of  all  that  hetr 
yon.  It  will  fiirniah  them  with  matter  and  method  for  an  eaiy 
recollection  at  home ;  for  meditation  in  their  devout  retirement 
and  for  rcligioua  oonfi^rence  or  rehearaal  after  the  puUio  worah^ 
la.  ended.  ' 

Conaider  again,  your  buainem  ia  with  the  contdencea,  aod 
wills,  and  affectiona  of  men.  A  mere  conviction  cf  the  reami 
and  judgment,  by  the  atrungeat  argumenta,  is  hardly  aulBdeo^ 
in  matter  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  command  the  will  into  obedh 
ence ;  becauae  the  appetitea  of  the  fleah  and  the  intereata  of  tUi 
world  are  engaged  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  a  very  commoa 
case  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  to  see  and  know  tbdr 
proper  duty,  aud  to  have  the  reasons  that  enforce  it  fresh  in  tbar 
roemorv ;  and  yet  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  flesh  and  the  warU 
withhold  the  will  from  the  practice,  forbid  its  holy  resolutioM 
for  God  and  heaven,  or  keep  then  always  feeble,  doublfol  tad 
wavering.  The  God  of  nature  therefore  has  furnished  mankind 
with  those  powers,  which  we  call  passions,  or  affections  of  tlie 
heart,  in  order  to  excite  the  will  with  superior  vigour  and  activity 
to  avoid  the  evil  and  pursue  the  good.  U)ion  this  account  the 
preacher  must  learn  to  address  the  passions  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  imperfect  character  of  a  christiaa 
preacher,  that  he  ^reasons  well  upon  every  subject,  and  tiJki 
clearly  upon  his  text,  if  he  has  nothing  of. the  pathetic  ia  fan 
ministrations,  do  talent  at  all  to  strike  the  passiona  of  the  heart. 

Awaken  your  spirit  therefore  in  your  composures,  contrive 
all  lively,  forcible  and  penetrating  forms  of  speech,  to  wake 
your  words  |>owerfuI  and  impressive  on  the  hearts  of  your  hearers, 
when  light  is  first  let  into  the  mind.  Plra^tise  all  Uic  awful  and 
aolemn  ways  of  address  to  the  conscience,  all  the  soft  and  tender 
influences  on  the  heart.  Try  all  methods  to  rouze  and  awaken 
the  cold,  the  stupid,  tlie  sleepy  race  of  sinners  ;  learn  all  tiie 
language  of  holy  jealousy  and  terror,  to  affright  the  presump- 
tuous ;  all  the  compassionate  and  encouraging  manners  of  speak- 
ing, to  comfort,  encourage  and  direct  the  awakened,  the  penitent, 
the  willing  and  the  humble;  all  the  winning  and  engaging 
modes  of  discourse  and  expostulation,  to  constrain  the  bearers 
of  every  character  to  attend.  Seek  this  happy  skill  of  reigning 
and  triumphing  over  the  hearts  of  an  assembly :  perauade  tbaoi 
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with  power  to  love  and  practise  all  the  important  duties  of  god« 
Hneiis,  in  opposition  to  the  flesh  and  tiie  world ;  endeavour  to 
kindle  tiie  soul  to  zeal  in  tlie  holy  warfare,  and  to  mal&e  it  bravely 
victorious  over  all  the  enemies  of  its  salvation.  But  in  all  these 
eflRirta  of  sacred  oratory,  remember  still  you  are  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ :  and  as  your  style  must  not  affect  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  tlie  theatre,  so  ncitlier  should  you  borrow 
your  expressions  or  your  metaphors,  from  the  coarsest  occupii- 
tions,  or  any  of  the  mean  and  uncleanly  occurrences  in  life. 
Swell  not  the  sound  of  your  periods,  with  ambitious  or  pedantic 
phrases  ;  dress  not  your  serious  discourses  to  the  people  in  too 
glittering  array,  with  an  aflectation  of  gaudy  and  flaunting  or- 
Daments,  nor  ever  descend  to  so  low  a  decree  of  familiarity  and 
meanness,  as  to  sink  your  language  below  the  dignity  of  your 
subject,  or  your  office. 

IX.  As  the  art'  of  reasoning,  and  the  happy  skill  of  per- 
saaaion,  are  both  necessary  to  be  used  in  framing  your  discourses, 
so  both  of  them  may  be  borrowed  in  a  good  measure  from  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  word  of  God  will  furnish  you  with  a  rich 
variety  of  forms,  both  to  prove  and  persuade.  Clear  instrucdon, 
convincing  argument,  and  pathetic  address  to  the  heart,  may  be 
all  drawn  from  the  sacred  writers.  Many  fine  strokes  of  true 
logic  and  rhetoric,  are  scattered  through  that  divine  book  the 
Inble  :  Words  of  force  and  elegance  to  charm  and  allure  the 
soul,  glitter  and  sparkle  like  golden  ore  in  some  ])eculiar  parts 
of  it.  You  may  find  there  noble  examples  of  the  awful  and 
compassionate  style,  and  inimitable  patterns  of  the  terrible  and 
the  tender.  Shall  I  therefore  take  the  freedom,  once  again  to 
call  open  you  to  remember,  that  you  are  a  minister  of  the  word 
of  Clod,  a  professor  and  preacher  of  the  bible,  and  not  a  mere 
philosopher  upon  the  fqot  of  reason,  nor  an  orator  in  a  heathen 
•cbool  ?  1  am  not  here  directing  you  to  compose  your  whole 
aermoos  of  nothing  else,  but  a  perpetual  connexion  of  texts  of 
scripture  ;  nor  to  spend  the  whole  hour  in  running  from  one  text 
to  another,  as  a  concordance,  or  the  margin  shall  point  them 
out*  Persons  of  low  degrees  of  learning,  who  give  themselves 
up  to  this  method,  have  frequently  introduced  scripture  in  their 
discourses,  in  a  sense  which  the  holy  writers  never  thought  of, 
and  which  the  Spirit  of  God  never  designed :  and  yet  if  a 
learned  man  would  happily  explain  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  word  of  God,  perhaps  it  will  be  generally  best  done,  and 
especially  in  the  pulpit,  by  comparing  them  with  other  texts, 
which  are  more  plain  and  easy.  Scripture  is  the  best  interpreter 
of  itsel£ 

As  for  argument  to  confirm  a  doctrine  or  enforce  a  duty, 
you  may  borrow  much  of  this  from  the  word  of  God.  It  is  true, 
when  we  speak  of  those  subjects  whkh  belong  to  natural  religion, 
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•ud  man,  and  from  the  reMoo  off  lliiiifi»  lo  ih«w  Imr  ummlmrf 
tnd  reaaonai ie  it  is  to  believe  aueb  a  trutliy  or  to  prMtiM^taih  < 
virtue ;  nor  is  the  scripture  itself  barren  ef  audi  ffMeoni^^ 
•ltd  even  in  tlie  peculiar  artides  off  diriatfauuty,  il  ss  m  .tfbstsB* 
sirl|  nt  sod  useful  design,  now  and  tlwn,  in  mnr  lioir  aynrittnit 
tad  harmoniovis  they  are  with  reasoBt  M<i  how  wofihf  of  est 
$Mk  and  practice,  since  the  word  of  Go4  baa  iwvealed  tbinn^ 
tli^ogh  they  could  not  be  found  Ojut  by  the  Kght  of  natura.  Yet 
ih(9se  A'guments,  if  they  are  long  and  labourody  nod  not  famne* 
mie^y  apprehended  by  the  mind,  are  much  more  projper  to  be 
9ommuni0sted  to  the  world  bv  writing  than  by  ifpeahing :  then 
ihs  reailer  roav  review  and  awell  upon  an  argument  tSi  he  Ims 
Iprasped'the  wnde  chain,  and  admita  all  the  eonmieted  inlersnoei^ 
suid  sees  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  oondnsion :  .bttt  rtossn* 
iipgii  in  the  pulpit  far  the  most^pisr^  shon^  beishort  an4.^^Mft  H^t 
jlfaey  may  strike  conviction  into  the  ipii^  ^Iqieft  aa  aoop  as  tbty 
iltrihe  the  ear,  unless  your  hearers  were  all  men  of  bnmingssi 
fsfined  edueathNu 

But  the  bulk  of  our  auditories,  whether  in  the  city  or  csm- 
try,  are  not  much  pro&led,  by  sermons  merely  made  np  if 
rational  proofs  of  any  doctrine  or  duty,  deeply  and  laborioatlf 
Reduced  from  the  original  springs  and  prime  nature  of  thiagi. 
They  do  not  find  their  minds  so  much  enlightened,  nor  tlm 
hearts  warmed  by  a  tedious  train  of  connected  inferences,  ttist 
are  fetched  from  distant  principlea  of  nature  and  philosopiiy. 
This  method,  I  confess,  may  entertain  a  few  of  the  more  ratioasli 
tiie  more  learned,  or  more  polite  persons  in  an  auditory,  who  ess 
aurvey  and  comprehend  the  sense  of  such  discourses,  and  CbsI 
the  force  of  such  long  chains  of  argumentation ;  and  theae  per* 
sons,  I  own,  ouglit  to  have  due  respect  paid  them  in  some  psrti 
nf  our  ministry.  Yet  it  is  not  the  great  buriness  of  a  preacher 
4yf  the  gospel  only  to  please  the  few,  but  to  become  aU  tkingi  t9 
mil  mefij  and  if  possible,  to  win  a  multitude  of  soub  to  Chriit 
The  generality  of  our  hearers  have  their  lives  filled  up  with  th^ 
business  of  their  station,  and  have  little  Irisnre  or  advantage  te 
improve  their  understandings  in  the  art  of  deep  rcaSoniiig^ 
These  will  yawn  and  nod,  and  grow  weary  of  the  sermon ;  aor 
will  such  a  preacher  (though  his  discourses  are  never  so  maeb 
laboured)  profit  the  assembly,  any  more  than  please  them,  if  hs 
goes  on  resolutely  in  thb  way  :  such  a  minister  will  quiddy  de» 
apise  his  hearers,  and  they.will  soon  be  tired  vritb  their  preacher; 
and  if  some  providence  does  not  remove  him  to  another  congre- 
gation, or  if  he  does  not  betake  himself  to  some  other  bumesi 
of  Ufe,  he  will  be  tempted  to  forsake  the  protestant  dissenters, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  established  church,  when  he  has  per* 
anaded  his  conscience  to  comply  with  the  imposed  terms  of 
ministerial  conformity. 
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mi  it  18  necessary  to  use  g^d  reaton  through  jxmt 
toiirse,  and  connect  all  the  parts  of  it  with  justice ;  but 
1  before,  let  your  ari^uments  to  prove  any  point  be  ge- 
ort  and  easy,  aiul  witliin  the  ^rvL^^l  of  a  coiuitH)n  uuder« 
remember  that  a  few  plain  and  obvious  reasonings 
iliar  and  well  known  principles,  and  some  clear  and 
n  texts  of  scripture,  with  a  word  or  two  to  e)cplain  or 
m  to  the  understanding  and  con-ciencc  of  men  with 
zeal,  will  impress  the  judf^.nent  and  pierce  tlie  heart 
;  speedy  and  powerful  conviction  :  and  our  hearera^ 
'd  a  plain  scriptural  argument  as  the  tcvrdof  the  trvit^ 
much  more  readily  receive  it,  and  submit  much  sooner 
;e  and  authority  of  it  Thin  sa'Uh  the  prophely  or  thin 
ipostlCy  carries  greater  wei^it  with  it,  both  to  conirineb 
-suade,  than  a  long  series  of  demonstrations  from  re- 
Tiples,  though  they  should  bo  firm  and  strong  as  those 
or  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

as  for  bright,  warm  and  pathetic  language,  to  strike 
lation  or  to  aflfect  the  heart,  to  kindle  the  divine  paH* 
to  nielC  the  soul,  there  is  none  of  the  heathen  orators 
furnish  you,  than  the  raOTing  ex|)ostttlations  of  the 
rophets,  the  tender  and  sprigiitly  odes  of  holy  DaYiit, 
^ctionate  part  of  the  lettei*s  of  St.  Paul,  which  even  hit 
1  the  church  of  Corijith  confess  to  iie  powerful.  The 
rriters,  among  whom  we  number  the  Jews,  were  par- 
amouH  for  lively  oratory,  for  bright  images,  and  boM 
ited  figures  of  speech.  Could  I  have  heard  Isaiah  or 
renouncing  some  of  their  sermons,  or  attended  SL 
me  of  his  pathetic  strains  of  preaching,  I  sliould  nevar 
vant  of  acquaintance  with  Tuliy  or  l>emostheues. 

cachcr  whose  mind  i«  well  stored  and  enriched  with 
sense  and  sentiments,  the  reasoning  and  the  language 
re,  (and  especially  if  these  are  wrought  into  his  heart 
in  experience}  supposing  his  other  talents  are  equal  t6 
lis  brethren,  will  always  have  a  considerable  advantage 
I  in  com|M)sing  such  discourses,  as  shall  be  most  nopa^ 
lost  useful  in  christian  assemblies  :  and  he  may  oetter 
3  presence  and  blessing  of  God,  to  make  his  word  tri- 
T  the  »ouU  of  men,  and  will  generally  speak  to  their 
:h  more  power  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Shew  me 
r  turned  to  God  and  holiness  by  the  labours  of  a  dirit* 
her,  who  is  generally  entertaining  the  audience  with  4 
weigtity  ciiain  of  reasoning  from  the  principles  of  mAure^ 
ling  virtue  in  the  language  of  lieatheo  (diilotopliy  :  atid^ 
may  undertake  to  shew  you  ten  who  have  been  eon- 
d  converted,  and  have  become  holy  persons  ftiid  litreljr 
by  an  attendance  t^xk  a  acriplaraly'ailectaoiiatftaud 
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experimental  mini&lry  :  the  whole  assembly  bang  atteniiYe  npoB 
tbe  lips  of  a  mai]>  who  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing, and  who  can  enforce  his  exhortation^  from  a  manifold 
experience  of  the  success  of  them.  They  delight  to  hear  tbe 
preacher,  whose  plain  and  powerful  addresses  to  the  conscience, 
and  whose  frequent  methods  of  reasoning  in  the  pulpit,  bsfe 
been  drawn  from  what  they  themselves  have  read  in  scripture 
concerning  God  and  man,  sin  and  duty,  our  misery  aud  divine 
mercy,  death,  resurrection,  judgment,  lieaTen  and  hell.  Tiiej 
attend  with  holy  reverence  and  aflection  on  such  a  minister, 
whose  frequent  argument  both  in  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  is, 
Thus  saiili  the  Lord. 

X.  JBe  not  slothful  or  negligent  in  your  weekly  prepLratioa 
for  the  pulpit  :  take  due  time  for  it ;  begin  so  early  in  the  week, 
that  you  may  have  time  enough  before  you  to  finish  your  prepa- 
rations well  ;  aud  always  allow  for  accidental  occurrences,  either 
from  indisposition  of  body,  from  interruptions  by  company,  from 
unforeseen  business  or  trouble,  &c.  that  you  may  not  be  reduced 
to  tbe  necessity  of  hurrying  over  your  work  in  haste  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  serving  God  and  the  aouls  of  meu  with  poor, 
cold  and  careless  performances.  Remember  that  awful  word, 
though  spoken  on  another  occasion,  Jer.  xlvii.  10.  Cursed  be 
he  that  doth  the  cor/:  of  the  Lord  deceitjullu.  Manage  so  ai»  to 
leave  generally  the  Saturday  evening,  or  at  least  the  Lord^s-day 
rooming,  entire  for  the  review  an*d  correction  of  your  discourse, 
and  for  your  own  spiritual  improvement  by  the  sermon  which  you 
have  prepared  for  the  ])eople. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  mere  providence  of  God,  with- 
CKit  any  neglect  of  yours,  has  hindered  you  from  making  so  good 
a  preparation  as  you  designed,  you  may  with  courage,  and  hope 
4QI  divine  assistance,  venture  into  the  ais^sembly  with  more  slender 
and  Imperfect  furniture :  but  if  your  conscience  tells  you  that 
jour  preparations  are  very  slight,  and  the  neglect  is  all  ycur 
own,  you  have  less  reason  to  expect  aids  from  above  without 
great  humiliation  for  your  negligence.  And  what  if  God  should 
forsake  you  so  far  in  the  pulpit,  as  to  expose  you  to  public 
sliame,  and  tlms  punish  you  for  your  carelessness  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  ? 

Study  your  matter  well  by  meditation  and  reading,  and 
comparing  scriptures  together,  till  you  have  gotten  it  completely 
.within  your  grasp  and  survey  :  then  if  you  should  happen  to  be 
so  situated  in  preaching,  that  you  could  not  refresh  your  memory 
,by  the  inspection  of  your  paper  every  minute,  yet  you  will  not 
be  exposed  to  hurry  and  confusion  ;  a  ready  thought  will  sug- 
gest something  pertinent  to  your  purjnise.  Let  yoar  preparatioss 
be  usually  so  perfect,  that  you  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  time 
aliolled  tor  iVie  ^vvcww^  \ivv\\  vAvd  v^cujse   and  uroper  language, 
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even  if  your  natural  spirits  siiould  happen  to  be  heavy  and  indis- 
posed at  the  hour  of  preaching,  and  if  your  inind  shouhl  ha>e 
no  new  thoughts  arising  iii  the  delivery  of  your  discourse.  La- 
bour carefully  in  the  formation  of  your  sermons  in  youuger  years  : 
a  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  well,  procured  by  tlic  studies 
of  youth,  will  make  the  labour  of  your  middle  age  easy,  when, 
perhaps,  you  will  have  much  less  time  and  leisure.  This  shall 
Buflice  for  the  second  general  hcud,  which  exhorts  you  to  take 
heed  to  your  private  studies,  botli  those  which  may  furnish  you 
for  the  workol  the  ministry  in  general,  and  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  your  particular  preparations  for  the  pulpit. 

Sect.  III. — Of  public  Ministraliom. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  third  general  head,  and  that  is^ 
Take  heed  to  your  public  labours  and  ministrations  in  the 
church;  which  may  be  done,  by  attending  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

I.  Apply  yourself  to  your  work  with  pious  delight ;  not  as 
a  toil  and  task,  which  you  wish  were  done  and  ended,  but  as 
matter  of  inward  pleasure  to  your  own  soul :  enter  the  pulpit  with 
the  solemnity  of  holy  joy,  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
for  the  honour  of  (jlod,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Then  you 
>vill  not  preach  or  pray  with  sloth  or  laziness,  with  coldness  or 
indifference  :  we  do  not  use  to  be  slothful  and  indifierent  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  joys,  or  the  relish  of  our  chosen  pleasures.  Stir 
up  yourself  to  the  work  with  sacred  vigour,  that  the  assembly 
may  feel  what  you  speak.  But  if  you  deliver  the  most  solema 
and  lively  com|K)sures  like  a  man  that  is  half  asleep,  it  will  be 
DO  wonder  if  your  hearers  slumber.  A  dull  preadier  makes  a 
drowsy  church. 

It.  Endeavour  to  get  your  heart  into  a  temper  of  divine 
love,  zealous  for  the  laws  of  God,  affected  with  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  compassionate  for  the  souls  of  men.  With  thia 
temper  engage  in  public  work.  Let  your  frame  of  spirit  be  holy 
ivith  regard  to  your  own  inward  devotion,  near  to  God,  and  de« 
lighting  in  him  :  and  let  it  be  zealous  for  the  name  of  Chrisi, 
and  the  increase  of  his  kingdom.  O  pity  perishing  sinners  wtien 
you  arc  sent  to  invite  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Let  not 
self  be  the  subject  or  the  end  of  your  preaching,  but  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.  We  preach  not  ourselves^  saith  the  apos- 
tle, but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord^  and  ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus*  sake ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  Speak  as  a  dying  preacher  to  dying 
hearers,  with  the  utmost  compassion  to  the  ignorant^  the  tempted, 
the  foolish,  and  the  obstinate;  for  all  these  are  in  danger  of 
eteroal  death.  Attend  your  work  with  the  utmost  desire  to  save 
souls  from  hell,  and  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Christ  your  Lord. 
Go  into  the  public  assembly  with  a  design  (if  God  please)  to 
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itrike  and  persuade  some  souls  there  into  repentance,  faithy  bo1i« 
nets  and  salvation.  Gk>  to  open  blind-  ei/es^  to  unsiop  deaf  eartf 
to  make  the  lame  toalky  to  make  the  foolijili  wise,  to  raise  tho$e 
th£t  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  beavenly  and  divioe  £fe, 
and  to  brin<^  guilty  rebels  to  return  to  the  love  and  obedience  of 
their  Maker,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  gi*cat  Reooociler,  that  they 
may  be  pardoned  and  saved.  Go  to  difTuse  the  favour  of  the 
name  of  Christ  and  his  i^ospel,  through  a  whole  assembly,  aad  tt 
allure  souks  to  partake  of  his  grace  and  glory. 

III.  Go  forth  iu  the  strength  of  Christ ,  for  these  glorioos 
effects  are  above  your  own  strength,  and  transcend  all  the  powers 
of  the  brightest  preachers.  Be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in 
Christ  Jtsus  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1.  Without  him  we  can  do  tfothing; 
John  XV.  5.  Go  with  a  design  to  work  wonders  of  aalvatioa  oa 
ainful  creatures,  but  in  the  strength  of  Jesus,  who  hath  all 
fower  givtn  him  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  hath  promised  to  be 
waith  his  ministers  to  the  end  of  the  world;  Mat.  xxviii.  20.  Prsy 
earnestly  for  the  promised  aids  of  the  Spirit,  and  plead  with 
God  who  hath  sent  you  forth  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  of  his 
Son,  that  you  may  not  return  empty,  but  bring  in  a  fair  harvest 
of  converts  to  heaven. .  It  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  only 
can  give  this  divine  success  to  the  labourers.  He  that  planteth 
is  nothings  and  he  that  uatereth  is  nothings  but  all  our  hofe 
is  in  Gcd  uho  givetk  the  increase ;  I  Cor.  iii.  7. 

IV.  Get  the  substance  of  your  sermon  which  you  have  pre* 
pared  for  tlie  pulpit,  so  wrought  into  your  head  and  heart  by  re- 
view and  meditation,  that  you  may  have  it  at  command,  and 
apeak  to  your  hearers  with  freedom  ;  not  as  if  you  were  readioff 
or  repeatuig  your  lesson  to  them,  but  as  a  man  sent  to  teach  sod 
persuade  them  to  faith  and  lioliness.  Deliver  your  discourses  to 
tbc  people  like  a  man  that  is  talking  to  them  in  good  earnest 
about  their  most  important  concerns,  and  their  everUsting  wel- 
fare ;  like  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven  who  would  fain  save 
wnners  from  hell,  and  allure  souls  to  God  and  happiness.  Do 
not  indulge  that  lazy  way  of  reading  over  your  prepared  paper, 
as  a  school-hoy  does  an  oration  out  of  Livy  or  Cicero,  who  bss 
no  concern  in  the  things  he  speaks.  But  let  all  the  warmest  zeal 
for  God,  and  compassion  for  perishing  men,  animate  your  voice 
and  coimtenance ;  and  let  the  people  see  and  feel,  as  well  u 
hear,  that  you  arc  speaking  to  them  about  things  of  infinite  mo- 
ment, and  in  which  your  own  eternal  interest  hesas  well  as  theirs. 

V.  If  you  pray  ami  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  every  port  of  your  work,  do  not  resolve  always  to  confine 
yourself  precisely  to  the  mere  words  and  scntcncea  whidi  jou 
have  written  down  in  your  private  preparations.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  encouva^e  a  preacher  to  venture  into  public  work  vb-itlurat 
due  preparaWou  V>^  ^v\A>i>  %x^\^  \^^^^\  ^>s\^aure  of  bis  di»» 
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mrse.  We  mast  not  serve  God  with  what  coit  us  nothing.  All 
iir  witest  tlioughts  and  cares  are  due  to  the  sacred  service  of  tlie 
»niple;  but  what  1  mean  is,  that  vre  should  uot  impose  uixm 
irselyes  just  such  a  number  of  pre-oomposed  words  and  Uiies  to 
3  delivered  in  i\\Q  liour,  without  daring  to  speak  a  warm  senti- 
lent  that  comes  fresh  upon  the  mind.  Why  jiiay  you  not  hope 
>r  some  lively  turns  of  thoughts,  some  ne\v  pious  sentiineuta 
rbicfa  may  strike  h'ght,  and  lieat,  and  life  into  the  uoderstaiid- 
ig^s  and  the  Iiearts  of  those  that  licar  you  ?  In  the  zeal  of  your 
linistrations,  wliy  may  you  not  expect  some  bright  and  warm 
nd  pathetic  forms  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  oflTer  them- 
elves  to  your  lips,  for  the  more  powerful  conviction  of  siiinera, 
nd  the  encourugemcnt  and  comfort  of  humble  christians  ?  Have 
mi  not  often  founc}  such  an  enlargement  of  tbougltt,  such  m 
'aricty  of  sentiment  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  common  conver* 
atton  upon  an  important  subject,  beyond  what  you  are  apprized 
rf  before-hand  ?  And  why  should  you  forbid  youcself  this  na- 
arai  advantage  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  fervour  of  sacred 
mnistrations,  where  also  you  have  more  reason  \o  hope  for 
liviae  asMStance  ? 

Besides,  for  us  who  are  protestant  dissenters,  and  confine 
Mirselves  to  no  set  forms  in  prayer,  it  seems  more  unreasonable 
o  ootifine  our  lips  constantlv  and  precisely  to  the  words  writtea 
D  our  papers  in  the  work  pf  preaching.  Do  we  plead  so  ear* 
lestly  tor  the  liberty  of  prayer,  and  yet  never  give  our  spirits  a 
iberty  to  express  their  present  warm,  lively  and  affectionate 
houghts,  in  ministring  the  gospel  of  Christ  under  the  hopes  of 
lb  asststanee  !  Why  must  we  never  dare  to  add  any  thing  to 
>iir  premeditated  notes  in  speaking  to  the  people,  while  we  take 
[Ms  freedom  in  speaking  to  the  blessed  God  ?  As  there  haa 
been  many  a  ferrent  and  devout  petition  offered  to  God  in  our  ad- 
[iKsses  to  him,  which  has  not  been  thought  of  before;  so  many 
V  tentence  that  was  never  written,  has  been  delivered  in  our  ad[- 
[ftresaea  to  the  people  with  glorious  success ;  it  has  come  n^pre  im« 
mediate  and  warm  from  the  hearty  and  may  have  been  blessed  ot 
Bod  to  save  a  soul. 

VI.  Here  would  be  a  proper  place  to  interpose  a  few  diree* 
tfODS  concerning  elocution,  ana  the  whole  manner  of  delivery  of 
^our  discourse  to  the  people  ;  which  includes  both  a  voice,  gesture 
^d  behaviour  suited  to .  the  subject  and  design  of  every  part  of 
the  sermon.  Bat  the  rules  that  are  necessary  for  this  part  of  our 
work)  are  much  better  derived  from  books  written  on  this  subject, 
from  an  observation  of  the  best  preachers,  in  order  to  imitate 
them,  and  an  avoidance  of  that  which  we  find  offensive  when  we 
iHiraelTes  are  hearers.  Besides,  as'  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
sometimes,  my -dear  brother,  of  attending  your  performances  in 
paUic,  I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  that  in  this  as  well  as  in 
several  other  parts  or  your  ministration,  you  stand  in  no  need  of 
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•n  J  adtioe  I  can  give.  But  tinoe  voa  have  called  me  at  pranl 
to  this  service,  I  haTe  endeayoured  to  fulfil  it*  If  I  had  a  de- 
sign to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  ministerial  office^  I  ahouM 
here  also  find  a  proper  place  to  wjpewk  of  the  mannerofyom*  per- 
formance of  public  prayer,  of  your  direction'  of  the  person  who 
leads  that  part  of  worship  which  is  called  psalmod?,  and  in  year 
ministration  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  £ord*a-ail|^; 
but  tills  would  reauire  much  more  time,  and  mjy  chief  design  was 
to  put  Tou  in  mind  of  a  few  useful  things  whic»  relate  to  presdi- 
liTg.     I  proceed  therefore  to  the  last  particular. 

VII.  Be  Tcry  solicitous  about  the  success  of  all  your  labmns 
in  the  pulpit  Water  the  seed  sown  not  only  with  public  bat 
secret  prayer.  Plead  with  God  importunately^  that  he  would 
liot  suiTer  you  to  labour  in  ^aln.  Hie  not  like  that  finish  bird 
the  Ottrichf  which  lajfs  her  ^g$  in  the  dust^  mnd  higotM  them 
rhertj  regardUst  whether  they  came  to  life  or  not :  God  hath  net 
given  her  understanding ;  Job  xxxix.  1^—17.  But  let  not  this 
felly  be  your  character  or  practice :  labour^  and  watch,  aad  prsj^ 
that  your  sermons  and  the  fruit  of  your  studies  may  become 
words  of  divine  life  to  souls. 

It  is  an  observation  of  pious  Mr.  Baxter's,  which  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  his  works,  that  he  has  never  known  any  con- 
siderable success  from  the  4)rightest  and  noblest  talents,  nor  the 
iMOst  excellent  kind  of  preaching ;  and  that  even  where  the 

E resellers  themselves  have  been  truly  religious,  if  they  have  not 
ad  a  solicitous  concern  for  the  success  of  their  ministrations.— 
Let  the  awful  and  iroiiortant  thoughts  of  souls  being  saved  by 
my  preaching,  or  left  to  perish  and  be  condemned  to  hell  by 
my  negligence,  I  say,  let  this  awful  and  tremendous  thought 
dwell  ever  upon  your  .spirit  We  are  made  watchmen  to  the 
house  of  Israel^  as  Ezekicl  was ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  &c,  and  if  we 
give  no  warning  of  approaching  danger^  the  souls  of  multitudes 
may  perish  through  our  neglect,  but  the  bhod  of  souts  will  be 
terribly  required  at  our  hands. 

Sect,  IV. — Of  the  Conversation  of  a  Minister. 

We  are  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  thing  which  I  pro- 
posed,  in  order  to  the  fulfilling  of  your  ministry,  viz.  Take  heed 
to  your  whole  conversation  in  the  world ;  let  that  be  managed  not 
only  as  becomes  a  professor  of  Christianity,  but  as  becomes  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Now  amongst  other  rules 
whicli  may  render  your  conversation  agreeable  to  your  character, 
I  entreat  you  to  take  these  few  into  your  thoughts  : 

I.  Let  it  be  blameless  and  inofiensive.  Be  vi^lant^  be  tem^ 
perate  in  all  things^  not  only  as  a  soldier  of  Christy  but  as  sn 
under-leader  of  ))art  of  his  army.  Be  temperatey  and  abstsin 
sometimes  even  from  lawful  delights,  that  you  may  make  tbe 
woik  of  self-denial  easy,  and  that  you  may  bear  hardship  as  be- 
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comas  a  soldier ;  2  Tim.  ti.  3,  4.  Be  watchful  or  iigihni^  lest 
3foa  be  too  much  entangled  with  the  afikirs  of  this  life,  that  you 
may  belter  pirate  him  who  has  chosen  you  for  an  officer  in  his  bat- 
talions, ana  that  you  may  not  be  easily  surprised  into  the  snares 
of  sin.  Guard  against  a  love  of  pleasure,  a  sensual  temper,  an 
indulgence  of  appetite,  an  excessive  relish  of  wine  or  dainties; 
this  carnalizes  the  soul,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  world  to  re* 
INToach  us  but  too  justly. 

Watch  carefully  in  all  your  conduct,  that  you  give  no  of" 
ftncfy  as  far  as  possible,  neither  to  Jew  or  GentHej  nor  to  the 
church  of  God^  thutso  the  ministry  may  not  be  blamed;  1  Cor« 
-^^  82,  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Maintain  a  holy  jealousv  over  yourself  and 
your  conduct,  that  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  %nfkr  noC 
the  reproach  of  tongues  and  impious  blasphemies  througli  jour 
means.  Oh  how  dreadful  is  the  mischief  that  a  scandalous  mi-*- 
nister  docs  to  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  !  What  a  fearful 
train  of  consequences  may  attend  his  indulgence  of  any  sinful  ap- 
petite, or  any  single  criminal  action,  even  though  it  be  not  re- 
peated !  What  a  fatal  stumbling-block  does  he  lay  before  the 
feet  of  saints  and  sinners  !  He  turns  away  the  heart  of  sinnera 
from  God  and  religion,  who  perhaps  began  to  think  of  setting 
their  faces  towards  heaven  ;  he  discourages  the  hearts  of  yoon^ 
cttristians,  and  weakens  the  hands  of  all  the  friends  of  Christ.-— 
JVoe  be  to  the  preacher  by  whom  such  offences  come. 

II.  Let  your  conversation  be  exemplary  in  all  the  duties  of 
iioliiiess  and  virtue,  in  all  the  instances  of  worship  and  piety  to- 
ward God,  and  in  those  of  justice,  honour,  and  hearty  benevo- 
lence towards  men.  Be  forward  and  ready  to  engage  in  every 
good  word  and  work,  that  you  may  be  a  pattern  and  a  leader  of 
the  flock,  that  you  may  be  able  to  address  the  people  committed 
to  your  care  in  the  language  of  the  blessed  apostle,  Be  ye  fol' 
loners  of  nie  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  Jjr^- 
ihreuy  be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk  so 

as  ye  have  us  for  an  example.. For  our  conversation  is  in 

heaven ;  Phil.  iii.  17,  20.  Those  things  which  ye  have  both 
/earned  and  received^  and  heard  and  seeti  in  me,  do  you  practise^ 
and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you  ;  Phil.  iv.  9. 

III.  Let  your  conver^tion  be  grave  and  manly,  yet  plea- 
sant and  engaging.  Let  it  be  grave,  manly,  and  venerable: 
remember  your  station  in  the  church,  that  you  sink  not  into  levity 
and  vain  trifling,  that  you  inciulge  not  any  ridiculous  humours  or 
childish  follies,  below  the  dignity  of  your  character :  keep  up 
the  honour  of  your  office  among  men  by  a  remarkable  sanctitj 
of  manners,  by  a  decent  and  manly  deportment.  Remember 
that  our  station  does  not  permit  any  of  us  to  set  up  for  a  buf- 
foon ;  nor  will  it  beany  glory  to  us  to  excel  in  farce  and  comedy. 
Let  others  obtain  the  honour  of  being  good  jesters,  and  of  have 
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••  HUM  wIm>  ir«  deiFoied  t0  tbe  %tnkBm  tbe  fiMfw  hcaui^ 
V».4l9fi  r«il  M^t  #f  mMdwid  w  «urlb|  m4  If  tlUir  ctcoMl 

Yt<  tlMn  b  BO  Btid  tlwt  joar  btlMfiMr  aboiiM  km  «jr 
JJttfif  or.  Iwiigliiy,  iiy  thif  mltop  gr  gfcwMBy  fai  it :  thcr»» 
m  mrl  of  plconiiig  {n  ooovemtton  that  w)h  noiBtua  Am  hummm 
of  .owptripr  ^Itoe  wHtHHit  il  nopo^e  rile«ce,  wkhont  OA  dEbdcd 
iliflii^M,  ufl  withooi  o  imigbty  loporipritT.  A  jpAtmmai  ftojf 
BUfij  proftwt  wilboiit  oflbiBofto^i  o  Buaigtct!«li|io  ,•  Iwit  he  ihoiH 
Hwrr  ittiD  at  tVe  title  of  o.  ibimii  ff  mrtl^  bor  ohound  in  wak 
%llo»«i  mntj  ao  oaefnl  iMlnwlioB  id  then,  no  ies^oio  of  jkijf 
or  wMoim  or  mtuo.  Lot  »  fhoarfitl  fr€^iii»  o  genami 
CdooMli^  Md  bh  innoMil-  fdewire  ipenenlly.  oppoBr  on  yo« 
4Mi«iitB«Boe ;  BDd  Jk*  ynr  npJBecfe  he  ovw'kiwf  oitf  tflfctioBOtc. 
Bo  flpl  put OD  Buy  fiMrcBMiBg.wa^  dot  let  Um  humbkal  bouI  bt 
Bfirfid  to  ipeok  to  ,]^.  lijelyoiir  ivholecBrriBgebedTilaBd 
BKiUe;  M  youroMiMi  Ipjdw  beueuBHy  c^b bmI  free,  eBoli 
BO  may  allure  peraona  to  he  open  and  free  wUh  you  in  the  im« 
]MMrUint  concerns  of  their  soiila.  Seek  as  far  as  possible  to  ob- 
tain all  your  piona  designs,  by  soft  and  gentle  methoda  of  per« 
auayioo. 

If  you  are  e^er  called  to  the  onpleasing  and  painful  work 
of  reproof,  this  may  be  done  effectually  upon  tome  oocasiooi 
nithoBt  speaking  a  word.  When  vicious,  or  uncleanly,  or  un- 
heeoroiog  speechea  arise  in  pubUc  conversation,  a  audden  silenee 
Wkh  an  assumed  gravity  wUI  often  be  a  sensible  and  aufficient 
reproof.  Or  where  words  of  admonitioD  may  not  be  proper  be- 
cfkuse  of  the  company,  sometimea  a  sudden  departure  may  be  the 
heat  way  to  aeq^uaint  Ibem  with  your  disapprobation.  But  there 
are  cases  wherein  such  a  tacit  rebuke  is  net  sufficient  to  answef 
your  character  and  your  oiBce.  Sometimes  i^  is  necessary  for  a 
minister  to  h^r  a  public  and  express  witoesa  against  shocking 
immorality,  or  against  vile  and  impiouadiscourse.  Yet  in  gene* 
ral  it  must  be  said,  i/a  reproof  canhegimn  in  secret y  k  is  best, 
and  most  likely  to  prevail  upon  the  offender,  becauae  it  less  irri- 
tates his  pasiHons,  nor  awakens  his  pride  to  vindicate  Uroseir, 
and  to  despise  all  reproof. 

Whensoever  providence  raUs  you  to  thia  work^  make  it  ap- 
pear to  tbe  transgressor  that  you  do  it  with  r^ret  and  pain :  let 
liim  see  that  you  are  not  giving  vent  to  your  own  wratby  but  seek- 
ing his  interest  and  welfisre ;  and  that  were  it  not  (or  the  honoor 
01  God,  and  for  liia  good,  you  would  gladly  exeuae  yourself 
from  the  ungrateful  task  ;  and  that  it  ia  a  work  ia  which  your 
spirit  takea  no  delight.  If  the  case  and  cicctunatBDoea  require 
some  speeches  that  are  awful  and  .aevcc^  kl  it  appear  aliU  that 
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)Ye  and  pity  are  the  preraiiing  passions,  and  that  even 
nger  has  something  divine  and  holy  in  it,  as  being  raised 
inted  against  the  sin  rather  than  against  the  sinner.  Study 
e  the  whole  of  your  carriage  and  discourse  amongst  mea 
iging,  as  may  invite  strangers  to  love  you,  and  allure  them 
religion  for  your  sake. 

f.  In  order  to  attain  the  same  end,  let  your  conversation 
uded  with  much  self-denial  and  meekness  :  avoid  the  cha- 
of  a  humourist,  nor  be  unreasonably  fond  of  little  things, 
svish  for  the  want  of  them.  Suppress  rising  passion  eariy. 
are  providentially  led  into  argument  aod  dispute,  whether 
unes  of  belief  or  practice,  be  very  watchful  lest  you  run 
erce  contention,  into  angry  and  noisy  debate.  Guard 
t  every  word  that  savours  of  malice,  or  of  bitter  strife : 
against  the  first  stirrings  of  sudden  vrrath  or  resentment : 
ith  patience  the  contradiction  of  others,  Budjorbear  to 
railing/or  rail'nig,  A  minister  must  be  gentle,  and  not 
itrivey  but  meekly  instructing  gainsayers.  He  should  ne- 
ready  citlier  to  give  or  take  offence,  but  he  should  teach 
ople  to  neglect  and  bury  resentment,  to  be  deaf  to  re- 
es,  and  to  forgive  injuries,  by  his  own  example,  even  as 
as/orgivcn  all  of  jus.  Let  us  imitate  his  divine  pattern 
inceU  and  forgives  our  infinite  offences  Jbr  the  sake  of 
Christ.  A  bishop  must  not  be  a  brawler  or  a  striker  ; 
iii.  3.  but  sticli  as  the  apostle  was,  gentle  among  the  peo* 
en  as  a  nurse  cherishes  her  children  ;  and  beipig  affectioji^ 
esirous  of  their  welfare^  we  ahould  be  willing  to  impart 
ly  the  gospel  of  God  to  them^  but  any  tiling  that  is  dear 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  I  Thcss.  ii.  7, 8. 

ever  suffer  any  differences  (if  possible)  to  arise  between 
id  any  of  the  people  who  are  committed  to  your  care,  or 
on  your  ministrations  :  this  will  endanger  the  success  of 
est  labours  among  them,  and  for  this  reason,  though  you 
juilies  witii  freedom,  yet  avoid  all  unnecessaly  enquiries 
leir  domestic  aflbirs  by  a  prying  curiosity  ;  the  pleasure  of 
2crets  v\ili  never  pay  for  the  danger  that  attends  them,  and 
\vn  business  is  sufficient  for  you.  Avoid  entering  into  any 
little  private  and  personal  quarrels  that  may  arise  among 
unless  ])rovi(lcnce  give  you  an  evident  call  to  become  a 
utaker :  Lut  even  in  this  blessed  work  there  is  some  dan- 
disoblii^-ing  one  side  or  the  other  ;  for  though  both  sides 
eii  to  blame,  yet  each  su]>poses  himself  so  much  in  the 
that  your  softest  and  most  candid  intimation  of  their  being 
le,  even  in  little  things,  will  sometimes  awaken  the  jea* 
)f  one  or  both  parties  against  you ;  this  will  teqd  to  abate 
steein  of  you,  and  give  a  coldness  to  their  attention  on 
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V.  Let  your  canfbwtkiillteuEMtfui  Add  ediQriii(f  U^ 
ribtbd  tnd  oppartaude*  Mil  aUiMr.  WkereaMffek-  pSa  ibolttt, 
cMoiTCW  Of  poMiUe)  tint  tbe  wwh}  miy  be  Uw  btttcr  br  Jm 
ir  it  be  the  dutr  of  every  dirutuo,  IdU&h  m&n  is  It  tbk  IMii- 
IKfuiUe  duty  of  t  Maiiter  bf  Chrirt,  td  take  Iwed  thrft  m  cor- 
n^  comtlmiiutttnm  ftvceed  9mt  of  iik  iriMiM,  tlN  (*«l  »Awl  f» 
goad  fir  iB^eatSom,  Osf  ir  My  mtitufW-  4>w«  fo  fft»  karat; 
E{A.  IT.  M.  In  yoor  {winle  vtdlt  to  Uw  meaib^  of  pat 
fin^B,  or  te  Ibe  bm»t»  of  thew  »h0  Mend  on  yonrminb^ 
depwtBot  tif  piiiiilile)  ifttboat iMittiDs  tit  abmii  wordfbrCM 
and  reKgion,  flw  Cbribtahd  hh  Mpel:  taheoeiiKtflitifrino^t- 
'  nuHioeoamnoet  ttat  w^Mt  artfully  and  iDten«biy  to  iMpsdMI 
•one  diHoiirse  of  ttridgt  suMd.  Let  k  bedorie  wMi  pfatert 
and  holy  ■Ull»  that  the  ootatHuiy  may  be  led  into  it  ere  Ihniie. 
aware.  The  inf  euions  Mr.  Notrfa'h  Little  Diaodorae  of  Bit- 
sieaa  ponveraation,  and  Mr.  MiittherT/  Henry*a  SamxHI  df 
Friendly  Vliita,  hare  maity  exMUent  and  Talnabk  Unts  in  that 
for  oar  uae. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  that  the  best  of  mhiislers  arid  dirii- 
tians  sometimes  fall  into  such  company,  ihat  it  is  hardly  ponitle 
to  speak  a  word  for  God  and  the  gospel  among  tliem.  Try  Ham 
whether  you  cannot  lead  the  discourse  to  some  usefnl  theme  in 
matters  of  science,  art  and  iugenuity,  or  to  rules  of  pntdeoee, 
moralilyi  or  human  conduct,  'ihere  is  a  time  of  keeping  aloKt, 
mnd  nuraining  OUT  lips  as  with  a  bridle,  even  from  coer^tliiiig 
that  is  pioasly  good,  rckile  some  sort  of  wicied  men  stand  befort 
us;  PsaLxxxix.  1,  2.  The  best  men  are  sometimes  t/iimiintU 
lilemee,  hnd  dare  uut  speak  of  God  or  religion,  leat  they  sbovM 
emd  their  pearls  before  stfiite,  and  give  their  holy  things  to  dl^ 
Mtl  ieat  they  should  provoke  the  udcleaa  or  the  envious  amnlw 
1B  baa  out  their  impurities,  or  to  f  urn  affain  and  rend  tiam. 
BMI  doubt  tlus  caution  has  been  carried  much  ^rtherbyor 
•■•  aawardiee  and  carnality  of  sj^rit,  than  David  ever  prsaidd 
^MtkM^xUth  Faaltti,  or  than  Jesus  Christ  meant  kin  tb* 
'«w.  Let  us  take  heed  then  that  we  abuse  not  Ibii 
[h^^k^hha  lo  a  manifest  nc5*lect  of  our  duty,  and  to  widh 
M4«B'lpa  from  Ibe  things  of  Ood,  where  providence  girn 
rafpnrtnnity  to  B|)eak  uf  ibem. 

a  take  occasion  to  apeak  a  kind  and  reCgiw* 

n  of  the  household ;  put  them  in  mind  of  siwl-    ' 

"■'ly,  or  of  [jractising  some  duty  thatbrfouC    I 

r  meinoi-y  bo  well  furnished  nith  tli«  in^ 

ft  the  several  aget  of  mankind,  umlli' 

■~f  Sf«,  that  out  of  the,  abuttdmce  0/ "' 

ttMiinB  advantage  of  all  that  bear  ]M> 
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tad  particularly  improve  the  younger  parts  of  luankind^  ifvho 
«Mre  the  hopes  of  the  next  generation.  Make  the  lambs  of  tl^e 
flock  love  you,  and  hear  ]rour  voice  vritli  delight,  that  they  may 
fprow  up  under  your  instruction  to  fill  up  the  room  of  their  &tbers 
when  they  are  called  away  to  heaven  :  nor  let  servants  be  utter- 
ly neglected,  where  providence  may  aflfbrd  you  an  opportunity  to 
speak  a  word  to  their  souls. 

Learn  what  are  the  spiritual  circumstances  of  the  families 
whom  you  visit,  and  address  them  with  a  word  in  season  where 
you  can  haye  proper  opportunity.  Converse  personally  with  them 
tit  you  can)  about  their  eternal  concerns.  L«et  the  ease  and  gen- 
tleness of  your  addresses  to  thcn^  in  a  natural  and  familiar  way, 
lake  off  all  that  shy  and  bashful  tincture  from  tlieir  minds,  that 
fs  ready  to  prevent  their  uttering  a  word  about  the  concern  of 
ibeir  souk.  Enquire  tenderly  into  their  state  with  regard  to 
Ood :  draw  sinners  by  words  of  com])assion  to  repent  of  their 
fsriraes,  to  return  to  God,  and  to  trust  in  Jesus  the  Saviour 
X^ach  christians  sincerely  to  love  and  practise  duty,  and  to  en- 
sure with  honour  the  trials  of  life.  Teach  thent  to  be  sick  and 
die  as  becomes  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Treasure  up  your  own 
experiences  of  divine  things,  not  only  as  matters  of  delightful 
review  in  your  own  retirements,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  your  own  hope,  but  as  lessons  to  be  taught  your  people  upon 
all  proper  occasions,  f^hether you  are  afflicted^  or  'Whether  you 
^re  com/brtedf  let  it  be  for  their  consolation  and  sahation; 
S  Cor.  1.  6. 

A  minister,  whose  business  and  known  employment  is  to 
•peak  of  the  things  of  God,  should  never  be  ashamed  to  im- 
part divine  knowledge,  or  to  exhort  to  holiness  with  liis  lips, 
«od  to  preach  the  word  of  the  gospel  of   grace,    whether  the 
world  calls  it  in  season  or  out  of  season;   2  Tim.  iv.  1.    He 
that  |»s  the  happy  talent  of  parlour  preaching,  has  sometimes 
doae  more  for  Clirist  and  souls  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
fliaa   by  the  labotur  of   many  hours    and    days  in  the  usual 
cnuw  of  preacfainff  in  the  pulpit.     Our  character  should  be 
aU  of  a  piece,  and  we   should  help  forward  the  success  of  our 
pnblb  ministraitions  by  our  private  addresses  to  the  hearts  and 
iMMifciencea  of   men,    where  providence  favours  us  with  just 
Qoeasioas. 

In  order  to  promote  this  work  of  particular  watchfulness 
ISfsr  the  flock  of  Christ,  where  he  has  made  you  a  shepherd  and 
.ovanieer,  it  is  useful  to  keep  a  catalogue  of  their  names,  and  now 
•M  then  review  them  with  a  pastoral  eye  and  afiection.  This 
'>rin  awaken  and  incline  you  to  lift  up  proper  petitions  fur  each  of 
them,  se  iar  as  you  are  acquainted  with  their  circumstances  in 
l^y  or  mind,  This  will  excite  you  to  give  thanks  to  God  oo 
PecOuBt  of  those  who  toalk  as  becomes  the  gospel^  and  who  have 
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either  beg^n,  or  proceeded  and  increased  in  the  cbristiaii  life  i&d 
temper  by  your  ministry  :  you  will  observe  the  names  of  the 
negligent  and  backsliding  christians,  to  inourn  over  them,  and 
admonish  them  :  you  will  be  put  in  mind  how  to  dispose  of  yoar 
time  in  christian  visits,  and  loam  the  better  to  fulfil  your  whole 
ministry  among  them. 

I  shall  enlarge  no  further  in  the  enumeration  of  our  duties, 
which  would  easily  swell  into  a  volume,  if  they  wore  set  before 
our  eyes  in  their  full  extent :  but  in  general,  I  say,  these  are  the 
methods  whereby  we  must  take  heed  to  ourselves,  if  we  would 
fulfil  the  ministry  that  we  have  received  of  Christ.  To  supply 
what  I  have  oiuitted,  read  fre^juently,  and  with  holy  attention, 
,the  epistles  uf  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  will  furnish 
you  richly  with  directions  for  your  work  :  and  I  would  recommend 
to  you  the  examples  of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy,  as  they  are  put 
well  together  in  a  little  book  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Murray, 
which  was  printed  but  a  few  years  ago.  And  as  the  account  of 
the  lives  of  many  ancient  ministers  may  furnish  us  with  patterns 
for  our  imitation,  so  the  life  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Coiton 
Blather,  of  New  England,  has  many  excellcul  hints  in  it  for  tliU 
purpose  ;  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1.  and  Chap.  \i. 

Sect.  V. — A  solemn  En/orcehieut  of  these  Krltortat ions  ou  the 

Conscieucc. 

The  things  wliich  I  ha.ve  spoken  hitherto,  have  been  a  dis- 
play of  the  best  nutliods  1  can  think  of,  lor  tlie  execution  of  the 
sacred  office  of  the  ministry  :  and  so  far  as  thev  are  conformable 
to  the  word  of  God,  we  may  venture  to  say  these  are  your  duties, 
my  dear  brother,  and  these  are  ours.  It  remains  now  to  be  consi- 
dered, in  what  maimer  shall  we  enforce  them  on  our  own  conscien- 
ces, and  on  yours  ?  What  solemn  ubtestations  shall  1  use  to  press 
these  momentous  concerns  on  all  our  hearts  ?  What  pathetic 
language  shall  I  chuse,  what  words  of  awful  efficacy  and  divine 
fervour,  wliich  may  tirst  melt  our  spirits  into  softness,  and  then 
imprint  these  duties  upon  them  with  lasting  power  ?  We  exhort 
and  charge  you,  we  exhort  and  charge  ourselves,  by  all  that  i* 
serious  and  sacred,  by  all  that  is  important  and  everia^^iing,  by  all 
the  solemn  transactions  between  God  and  man  which  are  past, 
and  by  all  the  more  ^solemn  and  awful  scenes  which  are  yet  to 
come,  by  all  things  in  our  holy  religion  which  are  dreadful  and 
tremendous,  and  by  all  things  in  this  gosj)el  which  are  glorious 
and  amiable,  heavenly  and  divine  ;  we  charge  you  by  all  that  is 
written  in  tliis  book  of  God,  according  to  which  we  shall  he 
judged  in  the  last  day,  by  all  the  infinite  and  astonishing  glories 
and  terrors  of  an  invisible  world  and  an  unseen  eternity,  we  i 
charge  and  exhort  you,  we  exhort  and  charge  oumLm^  thalw^  J 
alU<//ie  /lecd  to  tiie  miiiUtv^  icdic/i  ue  f^f^pCjg/^f/^j/^^jgJLll^fj^ 
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csu%  that  we  fulfil  it.  But  let  us  descend  to  more  particular 
rms  of  solemn  exhortation^  which  perhaps  may  strike  our  con- 
siences  in  a  more  sensible  manner,  and  print  tho  duties  deeper 
pou  our  hearts.  ^ 

First  then,  we  exhort  and  charge  you,  we  charge  and  ex - 
ort  our  own  souls,  by  all  the  ancient  transactions  between  God 
le  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  lor  the  salvation  of  sinful 
len,  by  all  the  eternal  counsels  of  peace  tfiat  passed  between 
lem  to  recover  lost  mankind  to  the  favour  and  image  of  his 
laker,  that  we  preach  this  gospel  with  faithfulness,  and  be 
istant  in  the  sacred  work.  It  is  the  effect  of  these  divine  coun- 
sls  that  we  publish  to  sinners  ;  it  is  the  merciful  product  of  this 
icred  covenant  of  redemption  that  we  are  sent  to  proclaim  to 
lost  world  :  this  is  the  gospel  that  is  put  into  our  hands  :  God 
rant  we  iijay  spejtk  as  becomes  creatures  entrusted  witli  mes- 
ages  of  such  a  heavenly  original,  with  ailairs  of  such  divine 
olemnity. 

Secondly y  We  exhort  and  charge  you,  and  we  would  cliarge 
urselves  to  fultii  our  ministry,  by  the  invaluable. treasure  of  this 
gospel  which  is  put  into  our  hands,  by  that  word  of  life  which  is 
ommitted  to  our  ministration.  Let  us  speak  with  such  a  serious 
cal  as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God  and  the  embassies  of  his  mercy, 
vith  siich  com})a!ision  to  dying  souls  as  is  manifested  in  this  gos- 
)eIof  love,  with  such  inward  fervour  and  holy  solicitude  for  the 
iiccessof  our  labours,  that  if  it  were  possible  not  the  soul  of  one 
iinner  witliin  the  reach  of  our  preaching  might  miss  of  this  par- 
toning  mercy  and  eternal  joy.  Oh  let  us  not  dare  to  trifle  with 
xod  or  men  :  let  us  not  dare  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  pronounc- 
ng  the  words  of  everlasting  life,  nor  lazy  and  indolent  in  car- 
'ving  tliese  errands  of  divine  love  to  a  lost  and  perishing  world. 

Thirdly^  We  charge  and  beseech  you,  and  we  charge  our- 
iolves,  bij  ike  viercies  of  (he  living  God,  which  we  hope  both 
^ou  and  we  have  tasted,  bu  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
AfWxch  we  hope  we  have  felt  and  rcceiyed,  that  you  and  we  pro* 
;laiui  these  mercies  with  a  sacred  zeal,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
Giod  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  offer  them  to  a  miserable  world 
^vith  holy  importunity.  If  ever  we  have  known  this  wondrous 
compassion  of  God  to  ourselves,  if  ever  we  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious^  let  us  rememlxT  the  relish  we  have  had  of  this 
infinite  compassion  and  cond6scending  grace,  when  we  were 
perishing  under  the  power  and  guilt  of  sin ;  and  with  an 
imitation  of  that  divine  piety,  let  us  entreat  sinners  to  be 
laved.  Let  us  remember  all  Uie  alluring  charms,  the  heavenly 
^i^eetneases  of  forgiving,  sanctifying  and  saving  grace ;  and  do 
to  set  them  all  before  sinners  in  the  most  inviting 
pB  may  win  sinful  men  to  accept  of  the  same  salvation. 

*i  We  exhort  and  charge  ^ou,  ^ud  Yi^  dwww^^xasr- 
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Mlfei,  by  ibtdear  iiwl  glorioiif  name^  oorHiod  Jmo^  vkti^ 
^frvanU  we  an^  whose  nme  we  bear,  m\im$  ftathori^  gif  c»  Hi 
conunitsiony  ai»d  who  hath  ehoaea  ms  to  W  the  oiiouftfra  of  Ih« 
gnU%y  the  messengera  of  his  djinj;  loie  to  the  aqps  of  omo  ;  we 
char|(e  asd  bcseeeh  you  to  t%ke  eare  of  tbo  i|0B0i|r  of  his  unne 
in  your  ministratiooSy  for  we  are  seal  ibrth  to  display  beCsre  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  onsearebable  riphes  of  Uhrist :  we  sre 
entlnisted  to  spread  abroad  the  honour  of  bis  name;  O  let  us 
Akbour  aod  strive  Uuit  our  seal  besr  some  propoirtiop  to-the  dig- 
Mity  of  our  trusty  aud  let  us  take  heed  ibat  ^e  do  potbipg  un* 
worthy  of  our  great  and  glorious  Alaster  in  heaveD,  who  dwells 
M  the  figfu  hand  of  God ;  nothing  unworthy  of  thai  holy  and 
jllasirious  name^  in  wluch  we  are  sent  forth  to  preach  this  gospel^ 
#nd  to  enlarge  his  kingdom.  He  has  set  os  up  as  ligfats  upo»  a 
hill  in  this  sioful  world,  tins  benighted  part  of  bis  dominion ; 
let  us  burn  and  sbin^  to  bis  honour.  He  hsa  assumed  and  niseed 
ns  as  stars  in  his  rigbt-banj,  let  ns  shine  and  bmm  i^lonomly, 
that  we  may  give  Kgbt  to  a  midnighl  world.  O  thai  we  nay 
point  out  to  them  ike  fnorning  siar,  that  we  may  brii^  ibMi 
nnder  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  of  righteousness,  and  guide 
them  in  the  way  to  the  hills  of  paradise  and  everlasting  joy ! 

Fifthly,  We  beaeech  and  charge  you,  while  we  eharge  ear* 
selves,  by  the  inestimable  value  of  the  blood  of  Christ  which 
purchased  this  salvation,  that  you  and  we  diq>lay  this  iUnstrioos 

ind  costly  purchase  to  sinful  perishing  creatures;  thisprectous 
lood,  which  is  sufficient  to  redeem  a  worM  from  death,  sad 
which  is  the  price  of  all  our  infinite  and  everlasting  blessings^ 
demands  that  we  publish  and  offer  them  in  lus  name,  with  holy 
seal  and  solicitodc  to  sinful  men.  Oh  may  our  hearts  and  our 
Sps  join  to  proclaim  tliis  redemption,  this  salvation,  tljese  ever* 
lasting  blessings,  with  such  a  devout  and  sacred  pasuon  as  be» 
comes  the  divine  price  that  was  paid  for  them  !  Let  us  not  be 
found  trifiers  witii  the  blood  of  Christ,  nor  let  us  bring  cold 
hearts  and  dead  affections,  when  we  come  to  set  before  sinners, 
the  rich  and  luestimable  stream  of  that  life  and  blood,  that  comes 
warm  from  the  heart  of  the  dying  Son  of  God.  Let  perishiDr 
creatnrea  know  that  it  cost  tiie  Prince  of  Glory  such  a  dreadhu 
price  as  this  to  redeem  them  from  eternal  misery ;  and  at  the 
same  time  let  our  own  spirits  feel  the  powerful  workings  of  gra- 
titude to  the  divine  friend,  that  bled  and  died  for  us,  aud  let  our 
language  make  it  appear  that  we  speak  what  we  feci. 

Sixthlifj  We  entreat  you  with  all  tenderness,  and  with  holy 
•oleronity  and  fear,  we  charge  you,  and  we  charge  ourselves,  by 
the  invaluable  worth  of  perishing  souls,  that  we  fuliil  all  our 
ministry  witli  a  concern  of  heart  equal  to  so  important  a  esse. 
How  can  we  dare  tp  speak  with  lifeless  lips,  with  oo1(Jl  lauL^sge, 
or  a  careW«s  ^t,  yiViskxi^  ^^  iii^vlV  to  recover  ioiniortn  soul^ 
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trtntk  the  brink  of  eTerlasiin;  death  ?  Oh  let  it  never  be  said,  that 
such  or  aucb  a  soul  waa  loat  for  ever  through  our  carelessness, 
through  our  coldness,  through  our  sinful  sloth  in  publisliing  the 
offers  of  recovering  grace !  How  ti-ettiendoua  and  painful  will 
auch  a  thought  be  to  our  hearts !  How  dreadful  the  aoguiah  of 
it  to  the  awakened  conscience  of  a  drowsy  pre^her ! 

Seventhlifj  We  charge  you  solemnly,  and  we  charge  our- 
aelves,  by  the  honour  that  Clu'ist  has  done  to  us  in  times  past, 
and  has  done  to  you  this  day,  by  tlie  dignity  of  that  office  with 
which  we  have  been  formerly  invested,  and  which  you  have  thia 
day  received,  that  neither  you  nor  we  do  any  thing  unbecoming 
tliis  honourable  character.  Does  Jesus  the  divine  Shepherd 
appoint  us  under-shepherds  of  his  flock  ?  Are  we  constituted 
stewards  in  his  house,  to  disnenjse  the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  aird 
the  good  things  of  his  gospel ;  are  we  the  messengers  of  our  risen 
Lord  to  a  dying  world  ;  are  we  the  ministers  of  our  exalted  Sa- 
viour in  his  kingdom  here  below  ;  are  wie  the  stars  in  his  right- 
hand  ;  are  we  the  earthly  angeb  in  his  churches  ^  O  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  toothing  to  disgrace  the  titles  of  dignity  and  ho- 
nour which  he  has  put  u|ion  us  in  his  word :  let  us  remember  tkit 
every  dignity  brings  an  equJil  duty  with  it ;  and  by  fulfiiUtig  the 
various  and  diflScult  duties  of  our  holy  station,  let  us  make  it 
appear  that  our  office  was  not  conferred  u|)on  us  in  vain.  It 
behoves  us  well  to  remember  that  a  blemish  upou  the  name  of  a 
minister,  arising  from  his  own  criminal  conduct,  brings  a  &miI 
and  lasting  scandal  upon  the  office  itself,  and  u|K>n  the  gospel  of 
our  glorified  Lord,  ia  whose  name^we  act^  an4  he  will  not  fail 
io  resent  it. 

Eighthli/y  We  exhort  and  charge  you  therefore,  my  dear 
brotlier,  by  all  the  sacred  solemnities  of  this  day,  by  the  vows  of 
God  which  you  have  this  day  taken  upon  yourstelf,  and  the  bomi 
wheretDith  you  have  bound  your  soul;  and  we  would  each  of  us 
(charge  our  own  consciences,  by  our  own  former  soleqnn  vuws, 
that  neither  you  nor  we  ever  suiTer  ourselves  to  forget  or  di^ro- 
{^rd  our  holy  and  powerful  engagements  ;  that  we  be  awake  at 
all  times  to  fulfil  our  work,  and  that  we  b^Ver  indulge  low  iiiid 
trifling  thoughts  of  wh&t  has  formerly  appeared  t6  us,  and  what 
this  day  appears  to  y<>u  of  such  awful  importance.  Oh  let  u» 
ever  refresh  upon  our  spirits  the  serious  and  important  transao- 
iions  of  that  day,  wherein  we  gave  up  ourselves  to  Christ,  in  the 
kacred  service  of  his  church.  Let  ns  often  review  the  vows  of 
these  remarkable  seasons  erf  our  Ufe,  and  renew  and  confine 
them  before  the  Lord. 

Ninthly  J  We  charge  you,  and  we  charge  ourselves,  by  the 
decaying  interest  of  religion,  and  the  witliering  state  of  christi^ 
anity  at  this  day,  that  we  do  not  increase  this  general  and  lament  •^ 
able  4^ay,  this  growing  and  dreadful  apostacy,  b^  o\xt  %WS\^v\ 
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aiui  oareleBK  manafl^ment  of  the  tmat  wUcb  it  oommiiiad  to  ip. 
It  is  a  divine  intereai  indeed,  but  declining ;  it  is  a  heavealy 

,  cause,  but  among  us  it  is  sinking  and  dying.  O  let  oa  atir  up 
our  hearts,  and  all  that  is  within  us,  and  strive  mightily  in  prayor 
and  in  preadiing  to  revive  tlie  work  of  God,  and  beg  eaniesdy 

"  that  Gbd,  by  a  fresh  and  abundant  efliision  of  bit  own  Spirit, 
would  revive  his  own  work  among  us !  Revive  thy  own  worft^  0 
Lord^  in  the  midst  of  these  years  of  rin  and  degeneracy,  jtor  let 
US  labour  in  vain.  Where  is  thy  zeal,  O  Lord^  and  thy  strengtkf 
the  sounding  of  thy  bowels  and  thy  merciesf  Are  they  restrmmdf 
O  let  us  rouse  our  souls  with  all  holy  fervour  to  fulfil  our  minis- 
try, for  it  will  be  a  dreadful  reproach  upon  us,  and  a  burthen  too 
heavy  for  us  to  bear,  if  we  let  the  cause  of  Christ  and  godUnen 
die  under  our  hands  for  want  of  a  lively  zeal,  and  {nous  fervour 
and  faithfulness  in  (Air  ministrations. 

Tenthly^  We  entreat,  we  exhort  and  charge  you,  and  we 
charge  ourselves,  by  the  solemn  and  awful  circumstances  of  a 
dying  bed,  and  the  tlioughts  of  conscience  in  f  bat  important  hoar, 
when  we  shall  enter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  that  we  take  heed 
to  the  ministry  which  we  have  received :  surely  that  hour  is  has- 
tening upon  us,  when  our  heads  will  lie  upon  a  dyin:^  pillow. 
Wheti  a  few  more  niornin<>;s  and  evenings  have  visited  our  win- 
dows, the  shadows  of  a  long  night  will  begin  to  spread  them- 
selves over  us  :  in  that  gloomy  hour,  conscience  will  review  the 
behaviour  of  the  days  that  are  past,  will  take  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  whole  lives,  and  will  particularly  examine  our  la- 
bours and  cares  in  our  sacred  office.  Oh  may  we  ever  dread  the 
thouglits  of  making  bitter  work  for  repentance  in  thathour,  and 
of  treasuring  up  terrors  for  a  death-bed  by  a  careless  and  useless 
ministry  ! 

Eleventhly^  Wc  exhort  and  charge  you,  and  we  charge 
ourselves,  by  our  gathering  together  before  the  throne  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  solemn  account  we  must  there  give 
of  the  ministry  with  which  he  hath  entrusted  us,  that  we  pre- 
pare by  our  i>reseut  zeal  and  labour  to  render  that  most  awful 
scene  peaceful  to  our  souls,  and  the  issue  of  it  joyful  and  happy. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  that  illustrious  and  tremendous  appear- 
ance, wiien  our  Lord  shall  come  with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy 
angels  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  men,  and  particularly  oH  the 
ministers  of  liis  kingdom  here  on  earth.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  sliuli  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  flames  of  that  day? 
What  we  have  done  with  his  gospe!  which  he  gave  us  to  preach? 
What  we  have  done  with  his  promises  of  rich  salvation,  which 
he  sent  us  to  offer  in  his  name  ?  What  is  hecome  of  the  souls 
committed  to  our  care  ?  O  that  we  may  giie  up  our  account  tcith 
Jof/,  and  nut  with  grief y  to  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  that  glorious,  that  dreadful'and  decisive  Jhour ! 
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TwtTjfthli/u  We  diarge  aoc)  waro  yoa,  my  dear  brotber, 
ftnd  we  #arn  and  charge  ourselves,  bj  all  tbe  terrors  ivriUen  in 
tills  divine  book,  and  by  all  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of 
tSfod,  ivbich  v?e  are  sent  to  display  before  a  sinful  world ;  by  ail 
theloMltaeiitii  and  agonies  of  hell,  which  we  are  commissioned  to 
denounce  against  impenitent  sinners,  in  order  to  persuade  men 
to  tnrn  to  God  and  receive  and  obey  the  gospel,  that  we  take 
heed  to  our  ministry' that  we  fulfil  it.  This  vengeance  and  these 
terrors  will  fall  upon  our  souls,  and  that  with  intolerable  weight, 
vrith  double  and  immortal  anguish,  if  we  have  trifled  with  these 
terrible  solemnities,  and  made  no  use  of  these  awful  scenes  to 
awaken  men  to  lay  hold  of  the  offered  grace  of  the  gospel. 
Knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord^  let  us  persuade  me/fy 
for  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christy  to  re- 
ceive according  to  our  work ;  2  Cor.  v.  10,  11. 

In  the  last  place.  We  entreat,  we  exhort  and  charge  you, 
by  all  the  joys  of  paradise,  and  the  blessings  of  an  eternal  hea* 
Ten,  which  are  our  hope  and  support  under  all  our  labours,  and 
which  in  the  name  of  Christ  we  offer  to  sinful  ])eri8liing  men, 
and  invite  them  to  partake  thereof:  Can  we  speak  of  such  joys 
and  glories  with  a  sleepy  heart  and  indolent  language  ?  Can  wc 
invite  sinners  who  are  running  headlong  into  hell,  to  return  and 
partake  of  these  felicities,  and  not  be  excited  to  the  warmest 
forms  of  address,  and  the  most  lively  and  engaging  methods  of 
persuasion  ?  What  scenes  of  brightness  and  delight  cau  animate 
the  lips  and  language  of  an  orator,  if  the  glories  and  the  joys  of 
the  christian  heaven  and  our  immortal  hopes  cannot  do  it  ?  We 
charge  and  entreat  you  therefore,  and  we  charge  ourselves,  by 
the  shining  recompences  which  are  promised  to  faithful  ministers, 
that  we  keep  this  glory  ever  in  view,  and  awaken  our  dying  zeal 
in  our  sacred  work.  There  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up 
for  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  who  have  finished  their 
course^  who  have  kept  the  faith ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  There  is  a  glory 
which  is  to  he  revealed,  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away, 
prepared  for  every  under-shepherd  who  shall  feed  the  flock  of 
God  under  his  care,  and  be  found  faithful  in  his  work :  when 
the  great  Shepherd  shall  appear,  he  himself  will  bestow  it  upon 
them.  O  let  as  look  up  continually  to  this  immortal  crown  ! 
Let  us  shake  off  our  sluggishness,  and  rouse  all  our  active 
powers  at  the  prospect  of  this  felicity.  Let  us  labour  and 
strive  with  all  our  might|  that  we  may  become  possessors  of 
this  bright  reward. 

Before  we  conclude  this  exhortation,  let  us  try  to  enforce  it 
still  with  more  power,  by  considering  in  whose  presence  are  these 
solemnities  transacted,  and  these  charges  given.  We  exhort 
and  charge  yon  then,  in  the  presence  of  this  church,  who  hath 
•ailed  you  to  minister  to  them,  in  holy  things,  and  who  give  up 

S  • 
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llu'ir  souls  tilts  (lay  tt>  your  narc,  to  yoar  instructions,  (o  your 
conillict  in  (lie  inistrattcma  ol'tlie  gogpel.  Weclisrge  and  exliurt 
yoii  ti\ni  yoa  take  the  mer-sig/it  of  them  with  all  btimilily  »iid 
'cliitgi.'iice,  ond  Bacre<t  dtliglit,  (iiat  you  make  the  life  of  ilieir 
bouIk  your  iierpelual  cari?,  tliul  iioue  of-  Iheui  may  be  lost,  tlirougb 
your  (Icrault. 

Wo  exiiort  and  cliarge  you  in  the  presence  of  tliis  wliule 
uxemhly,  wlio  are  mul  logetliur  to  behold  and  liu&r  our  faith  and 
ortirr  in  the  goijiel.  Tliey  are  witnesses  of  tlie  solemn  obli^- 
tiitoit  you  liavB  tlii^  day  laid  yourself  under,  and  nill  be  calk-d 
ftK  HiliK'Bst's  ttguiust  you  in  llie  day  of  CbrisI,  if  you  take  no 
.  care  to  [lerlorm  your  sacred  vows.  We  exbort  and  cliar^e  you, 
in  the  pi'cseiicu  of  tlic  holy  and  elect  angeU,  who  are  conliuually 
waiting  in  their  minisiry  on  the  sainti  iu  ihe  cliurch,  and  viewing 
with  deljfrht  the  uiinislration  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  their  Lord 
and  ours,  as  it  is  mana^i^d  by  the  hand  of  men.  Ttiey  see,  (hey 
hear,  and  they  will  hear  record  against  you ;  a  dreadful 
record  of  broken  vows  and  faithless  promises,  if  you  arc  fouad 
careless  and  unfaithful. 

Forgive  nie,  dear  brother,  forgive  the  solemn  language  of 
these  exhortations;  we  hope,  we  believe,  we  are  persuaded  your 
heart  la  right  with  God,  and  you  will  be  found  faithful  in  diat 
~day,  and  lliat  men  and  angels  will  be  witnesses  of  your  zeal  and 
yuur  labours  in  the  sacred  work.  But  nealso  feel  so  muchcold- 
ness  in  our  own  spirits,  that  we  have  need  to  address  you  and 
ourselves  in  most  solemu  and  awful  language. 

We  charge  you  then  finally  in  Ihe  presence  of  God,  the 
^eat  God,  the  all-knowing  and  almighty,  the  universal  Gover- 
nor and  Judge,  and  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  he  bath 
committed  all  Judgment,  a:/u>  hath  eyes  tts  a  Jtame  <iffre  to  sc« 
through  our  hearts  and  souls;  we  charge  you,  and  we  chai^ 
ourselves,  under  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  great  God  and  of  fait 
Son  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  with  holy  care  and  diligence  both  we 
and  you  fullil  the  work  «f  our  ministry  with  which  Christ  hath 
intrusted  us,  that  we  may  approve  ourselves  to  him  in  zeal  and 
faithfulness  and  love ;  in  zeal  for  his  honour  and  his  ^spel,  in 
faithfulness  to  uur  sacred  commissiuD,  and  in  love  and  pity  tu 
the  aouU  of  men.  If  sinncfg  will  continue  obstiuate  and  impe- 
nitent, afici'  all  our  pious  cares,  labours  and  prayers,  thci^  blood 
will  not  lie  at  our  door  j  our  work  is  left  with  the  Lord,  and  uur 
JudpneHl  and  reward  with  our  God;  Isa.  xVm.  4.  But  if  it  b» 
possible,  we  should  with  utmost  earnestness  and  compassion  sc'tt* 
the  souls  of  sinners  who  are  on  the  very  borders  of  hell,  w« 
»IiohM  p/ack  fheia  like  brands  out  of  the  fire,  and  save  them  from 
burning  ;  Jude  ver,  i3. 

O  may  tlie  spirit  pf  the  blessed  God  favour  us  witli  his  dj- 
viiia  aids,  lliat  wc  may  biius  home  many  wanderers  to  Iha  foM 
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of  Christ  the  great  Shepherd  ;  that  we  may  reaene  many  aoak 
front  deathy  who  may  be  our  jay  and  crovm  and  glory  in  the  dag 
of  the  Lord  Jesus !  May  this  be  your  happiness,  my  dear  bro- 
ther ;  may  this  be  mine !  May  this  be  the  happiness  of  every  onm 
of  us  who  minister  in  holy  things,  through  the  abounding  gpac4 
of  Christ  and  the  influences  of  his  Spirit;  and  may  it  be  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  in  different  places  attend  our  constant  holy  mi- 
nistrations, and  particularly  of  all  that  hear  us  this  day,  to  stand 
and  appear  with  us  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  with 
mutual  delight  and  joy ;  and  may  each  of  us  who  preach  and 
hear,  receive  our  proper  portion  of  the  everlasting  recompence 
and  glory  which  shall  be  assigpned  to  those  who  are  faithful,  by 
Jesus  our  Saviour  and  our  Judge,  to  whom  be  dominion  and 
praise  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


INp  OF  THB  FOURTH  TOLDMI. 


Edwafd  Basnet,  Printer,  Lcedi. 
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